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PREFACE. 


TsB  pteaent  edition  of  Cicero  contains  tbe  fom 
oirations  agadnst  Catilmey  together  with  those  for  Ar* 
diias^  Marcdius,  the  Manilian  Law,  and  Kurcna. 
In  making  this  selection,  the  editor  has  been  guided 
by  the  statutes  of  Columbia  College,  which  require 
all  the  orations  that  have  just  been  enumerated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two,  to  be  read  by  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class.  As  the  stat- 
utes of  other  cdleges  differ,  in  this  respect,  but  little 
from  our  cmm,  and  as  the  orations  against  Catiline  are 
almost  umyersally  read,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  here 
presented  to  the  public  will  proTe  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  youth  of  our  country  in  general.  The  orations 
for  the  Mamlian  Law  and  for  Murena  have  been  added 
as  faTOurable  specimens  of  Cicero's  more  elabonite 
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Vi  PRBFAOB. 

Style  of  eloquence,  especially  the  latter;  and  tliey 
may,  it  is  conceiyed,  be  read  with  advantage  al  the 
beginning  of  an  under-graduate  course 

In  foiming  the  text  of  the  present  work,  the  editor 
has  taken  Emesti's  for  his  basis,  but  without  any 
slavish  adherence  to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
that  distinguished  commentator.  Wherever  a  reading 
presented  itself,  calculated  in  the  editor's  opinion  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  meaning  of  Cicero  than  the 
received  lection  could  impart,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  adopt  it;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  the  result 
of  his  labours,  in  this  department,  will  prove  accept- 
able to  all  who  are  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion 
upon  his  efforts. 

The  commentary,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  far  from 
being  a  scanty  one.  If  there  be  any  author  that 
stands  in  need  of  full  and  copious  illustration,  it  un 
doubtedly  is  Cicero  in  the  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  train  of  thought  must  be  continu- 
ally laid  open  to  the  young  scholar,  to  enable  hiii) 
to  appreciate,  in  their  full  force  and  beauty,  these 
brilliant  memorials  of  other  days;  and  the  allusions, 
In  which  the  orator  is  so  fond  of  indulging,  must  be 
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cuwfiiH^  and  fidfy  eipIimecL  Unleis  diis  be  dene^ 
die  qpeedies  of  GicMo  become  a  deed  letter,  and  time 
ii  onfy  wasted  in  their  peraeaL 

The  editor  it  induced  to  maiw  these  lemaiks,  from 
the  convictioa.  that  the  system  of  commenting^  which 
he  has  pursued  throughout  the  present  work,  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  previous  efforts,  be  condemned  by 
some  on  the  ground  of  its  affording  too  much  aid 
to  the  learner.  The  truth  is,  howoTer,  the  editor 
had  no  altemative  left  him.  If  there  be  any  one 
cause,  which  has  tended  more  powerfully  than  the 
rest  to  bring  classical  studies  into  disrepute  among 
us,  it  is  the  utter  incompetency  of  many  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  classical  instructors.  It  is  very 
natural  that  such  preceptors  should  be  strongly  averse 
to  bestowing  too  much  assistance  upon  their  pupils; 
and  perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  the  latter  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist;  but  certainly,  for  the 
credit  of  our  common  country,  it  is  high  time  that 
some  change  should  be  effected,  and  that  if  the 
learner  cannot  obtain  from  oral  instruction  the  inform- 
ation which  ouj^t  to  be  afforded  him,  he  may  procure 
it  at  least  from  the  notes  of  his  text-book.  We  may 
be  very  sure*  of  one  thing,  that  the  style  of  classical 
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iMtruction  which  pvevaab  ad  the  fttASetit  daj  m  m 
many  of  our  cdleges  wad  MouimleB  of  kaniag,  <tf 
translatiiig  merely  the  bognago  of  tt  MKkat  flntfaai^ 
without  any  attempts  whatever  at  illustration  or  anal* 
yais,  will  aorer  produce  any  finiila  aithttr  of  aoond 
learning  or  inteQeetaal  improTement 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OP  CICERO. 


DR.   BARTMC. — fiBNllY  ARLINGTON. 

IL  Good  moming^  my  deax  Doctor,  I  have  waited  upon  you,  mt  dais 
early  hour,  to  display  a  purchase  which  I  recently  made,  and  to  ask  youc 
opinipo  nspecting  it.  I  have  beie  the  entire  works  of  Ciceroi  in  one 
stout  octavo,  by  a  Geiraan  scholar  of  the  name  of  Nobbe. 

Br.  B.  I  have  seen  the  edition,  Henry,  and  am  disposed  to  think  veiy 
ftroonbly  of  it,  both  as  regards  the  text  itself,  and  the  typographical  ea- 
eentioB  of  the  Tolome.  I  examined  it  at  Parker's,  yesterday,  in  company 
with  Aahton,  of  Bnaao-Noee.— But  do  tell  me,  how  stands  your  acqoaint- 
aaee  with  the  life  and  wzitings  of  **  the  man  of  Arpinum  V* 

H.  I  am  not  ae  mnch  at  home  there.  Doctor,  as  I  ought  to  be.  With 
the  general  outlines  of  his  character  and  labours,  I  am  as  wril  acquainted, 
probably,  as  moot  young  men  of  my  age  are  }  but  still  there  are  mai^ 
points  about  which  I  would  like  to  consult  you,  when  you  are  perfectly 
at  leisure,  for  the  task.  Indeed,  Doctor,  to  be  candid,  I  wish  you  would 
&voot  me  with  a  oonvenatioQ  about  Cicero,  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
Sallost  was  our  theme. 

Dr.  B.  With  all  my  heart,  Henry,  for  I  happen  to  be  quite  at  leisure 
just  now,  as  the  delegates  of  the  press  will  not  meet  to-day,  owing  to  the 
iDdiBpoaition  of  the  Cambden  Professor  of  Histoiy,  Dr.  Cardwell. 

H.  I  regret  the  cause,  my  dear  Doctoi^  and  yet  cannot  but  deem  my- 
self extremely  fortunate  in  finding  you  thus  disengaged.  With  youf 
peimission,  I  will  occupy  this  comfortable,  old-fashioned  arm-«hair,  and 
will  place  my  Cicero  on  the  table  between  us  as  a  sort  of  connecting  tie. 

Dr.  B.  There  is  no  need,  my  dear  boy,  of  any  such  tie  in  the  present 
ease,  as  a  fiur  more  powerful  one  already  exists.  Besides,  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  whoever  occupies  that  plain  old  seat  where  you  are  now 
reclining,  seems  endeared  to  me  by  what  Graisford  wouki  call  the  "gefdus 
Medilit;^'  for  it  was  there  that  my  old  friend  Copleston  of  Oriel  used  to 
mU  and  discourse  of  "  high  philosophy,'*  before  he  was  transferred  to  that 
more  elevalod  sphere  of  action,  which  he  honoun  by  his  talsnta;  and 
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■doiDs  by  his  numerous  Tixtaes.    God  gnnt,  mj  dear  Hemy,  that  youi 
oi*n  career  may  be  as  diatiiiguisbed  and  aucceeaiiil  a  one. 

H.  If  patient  industiy,  and  a  conacientious  diacbarge  of  duty,  can  gain 
for  me  an  bononrable  name,  I  trost  I  aball  never  diaappoint  yoor  e^pecl- 
ationa,  my  own  and  my  father's  friend,  altiunigh  I  can  never  hope  to 
Attain  to  that  lofty  aapeiiority,  which  baa  been  reached  by  the  eminent 
indiyidoal  whose  name  you  have  just  mentioned. — Let  ua  proceed,  now» 
my  dear  Boctor,  to  Cicevp, 

Dr.  B.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  in  the  103d  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  at  Aipinum,  a  Latin  city,  the  inhabitanta  of  which  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  privilege,  consequently,  of  voting 
mt  the  comitia.  The  birthryear  of  Cicero  was  also  that  of  Pompey,  who 
was  a  few  months  bis  juniev  ;i  while  Aipinum,  the  orator's  natal  place, 
was  likewise  famous  for  having  produced  the  celebrated  Marius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Sylfat,  and  the  delmier  ttk  the  aune  time  mad 
scourge  of  bis  country. 

H.  Was  it  not  Pompey  who  made  sene  alosmn  to  tbia  einmnalaaa%! 
Doctor,  of  Arpinum's  bavkg  ptodaoed  both  a  Ciww  and  a  Marine. 

Dr.  B.  It  was.  He  look  oeeasieB  oneo  to  iwuuk,  in  s  pnUic  speech, 
that  Rome  was  under  the  strongest  ebligatiDiis  to  this  mnnicipiMa,  be- 
cause two  citizens  bad  come  forth  ftom  it,  wlio  had  Buh  in  his  tan  pi^i 
served  Italy  from  mm.*    ABdYaleriusMaximoBnMkesasmHlacnineik 

H.  I  remember btt  wMdf :  ^  CmupieutB  feHokatU  Arpammummm^ 
the  lUerarum  glomntmnmm^  eonumiorem,  moe  iiimiAiwiiniiww  foikkm 
hittteri  veHs.**^ 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  that  need  to  be  a  fovonrite  quotation  wMi  Rossafi^  U 
Magdalen.  The  eontenUor  litmmum  is  Marios,  tbrnfimM  ahtndmniUtk- 
muSf  Cicero. — Dor  orator  was  of  a  fomfly,  which,  though  it  bad  noFSB 
borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  repubUc,  was  yet  veiy  ancjent  anil 
honourable  ;<  of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  thai  part  of  Italy  id 
which  it  resided,  and  of  equestrian  rank  from  its  first  admission  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome.  It  appears,  thai  the  fother  ol  Oieevo,  having  his 
ambition  probably  excited,  by  the  euocessfol  eafeet  of  his  feUDWotowno' 
man  Marius,  was  the  first  who  thought  of  obtaining  aome  degree  of  lustre 
for  his  family,  by  bestowing  a  easeful  edncatiott  on  hie  two  sons  Marens 
and  Quintns,  and  one  which  might  enable  tb^n  to  enjoy  the  \ 
offices  in  the  gif^  of  the  Roman  pec^e. 

1   Cizero  was  bom  on  the  third  of  January,  iJBp.  94  ML  7}  l^>  aai  ] 
Ow  last  of  September  fisBowtog.    Pi^Mm.PmLm,% 
ft  Clie.  dliJ^.ft2.3. 

4.  ^BoK  mt  11160,  el  hujuafrahiM  meigermtmapatrta:  Mnt  anim  orH  tUmjm 
tmttqwinma  nwtwt  .*  hie  sBero,  Mt  gmuMtMtmti^armn  smBe  OsNi^yfa."  OGa 
ieXef.2,  8;  3. 
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Dr.  B.  They  obtuMd  it  at  Rome,  in  Uw  dwellii^  of  CUnt  Acalook 
Ihoic  mttoinai  nnele,  snd  an  onineBt  kwyw  of  tho  daj  ;  nd  tiicir  cooo- 
IBB,  the  yoang  Aonteot^  won  oduoated  ^^dth  thorn,  accoiding  to  OHiediod 
approved  of  by  Cnweus,  the  eoiebiated  oimtor,  and  by  tho  TOiy  iBotnoton 
whom  ho  himself  had  omptoyed.^  The  laagoago  and  htwntaio  of  Gfooeo 
fionBod,  of  oourae,  a  pxomment  part  of  their  early  etodioot  aad  m  thia 
they  were  eaxefoUy  inttrocted  by  the  poet  Andiiao,  who  came  to  loaMo 
at  Rome  when  Oieexo  waa  only  five  year*  of  age,  and  to  whoao  Ibatoiing 
save  the  latter  beaulifolly  alludee  in  ike  memorable  ovatiOR  ^mpo  he 
defends  the  poet's  eitisenship. 

H.  Bo  yoa  not  thii^E,  Doctor,  that  he  rates  somewhat  too  hij^y  the 
merits  of  this  Avehias  1  Dodgson,  of  Ghrist-Chnrch,  one  e(  Dean  Iro* 
land*s  scholars,  msists  that  the  poet  was  only  an  individnal  of  second- 
fate  abttities. 

Dr.  B.  Whyv  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  so  myself.  Bat  Tanity ,  you  know, 
woo  the  great  iaamg4n  Cieero*»  character,  and  Arehiaa  most  probably,  in 
the  trao  spirit  of  his  coiQtry  and  his  age,  had  ministered  so  abnndsntly 
to  the  personsl  feelings  of  ftM  Roman  orator,  astoentitlehim  in  the  eyeo 
«l  the  latter  to  a  more  than  ofdh^jy  xetum  of  the  language  of  praise.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  cannot  b«t  admire  the  kind  feeling  so  strongly 
displayed  in  his  spirited  enloghim  npon  the  eharact^  and  abilities  of  his 
oariy  pioeeptcMr.— But  let  us  proceed.  Gic«co  is  said  to  hare  attracted, 
at  an  early  period,  the  attention  of  the  two  greateat  orators  of  their  day, 
Xdcimiis  Giassas  and  Marcus  Antonius,  who  did  not  disdain  to  interest 
themselves  in  behalf  of  a  youth  so  conspicuous  for  zeil  and  the  eaxiy 
development  of  talent.  He  had  already  given  a  proof  of  fltos  ability  by 
his  poem  of  Pontius  Glaueus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  whSe 
stiH  almost  a  boy,  and  which  existed  as  late  as  die  time  of  Plotaith.i 

H.  But,  Doctor,  yon  surely  would  not  consider  CiceroHi  poetiy  a 
veiy  safe  standard  by  which  to  esthnate  his  intellectual  excellence. 

Dr.  B.  I  am  well  aware,  my  young  friend,  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  in  relation  to  the  poetry  of  Cicero,  and  that  it  is  very  much 
the  feshimi  with  modem  scholars  to  deny  him  any  merit  in  this  species  of 
fni^g.  Ho  has  been  often  ridiculed  on  account  of  an  unlucky  line,  that 
eecuffed  in  a  poem  which  he  composed  on  the  subject  of  hk  consnlriiip ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  yon  can  quote  it  fer  me. 

H.  '^  Ofortunaiam  natam  me  consuU  jRomam." 

Dr.  B.  BighL     Yon  remember  probably  the  sareasra  of  Juvenal,*  that, 

1.  ^Chunqu^noe  eum  eonaobrinia  noatHaf  ActUeoftiB JiHiBf  et  ea  dlBceremuty 
fuae  Oraaaoplaeerent,  etabiiBdoetoribm,(pdlmaiaeutereiur  erudtremur"  Ik 
Orat.  2>1. 

2.  Plut.  m.  dc.  2. 

3.  Sat.  Va,i2Si9Bq. 
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if  he  had  nttofed  every  thing  in  this  way,  he  would  have  been  aafe  bam 
the  awoide  of  Antony's  followers  ;  and  also  Quintilian's  language,  who 
censures  the  line  as  «n  ezan^le  of  defective  Teisiiication  \i  still,  I  can 
not,  I  confess,  see  the  justice  of  condemning  a  writer  for  a  single  line  of 
poetry,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  our  modem  baids  were  tried  by  this 
ordeal,  a  large  number^  who  have  obtained  very  comfortable  quarters  on 
Parnassus,  wo^  be  compelled  to  descend  to  the  plain.  Voltaire,  in  tfait 
prefjEuse  to  his  Cotiiina,  places  Cicero  by  the  side  of  the  best  poets  of  his 
time,  and  thinks  he  may  even  dispute  the  palm  with  Lucretius  himself.<2 

H.  Allow  me  to  ask.  Doctor  Barton,  whether  you  would  consider 
Voltaire  as  a  very  strong  authority  in  the  present  case  ] 

Br.  B.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  your  question,  Henry.  The  works 
which  my  friend  Dr.  Wynter,  of  St.  John's  College,  recommended  you 
to  read,  has  given  you  a  very  low  opinion  af  Voltaire's  general  accuracy, 
and  I  confess,  that,  in  matters  of  real  scholarship,  his  authori^  is  of  no 
weight  whatever.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  may  be  allowed  to  give  us  his 
opinion  respecting  a  brother  poet,  and  may  be  cop«dersd  a  much  safer 
guide  in  matters  of  taste  than  where  learning  aiv2  research  are  demanded. 

H.  Perhaps,  Doctor,  some  light  may  be  dirown  upon  this  sul^ect  by 
the  estimation  in  which  Cicero's  poetJT'  was  held  among  his  contem* 
poraries. 

Dr.  B.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  Cicero's  contemporaries  aU 
tnought  that  his  poem  entiiled  Marius,  an  extract  from  which  appears  in 
the  treatise  on  Divination,^  and  on  which  by-the-bye  Voltaire's  <^nion  is 
jEbunded,  was  a  production  that  had  the  Purest  chance  of  descending  to 
posterity.— Indeed,  /the  alliance  between  oratory  and  the  poetic  art  is  so 
strict,  that  yt  is  4i^cult  to  excel  in  one,  without  having  at  the  same  time 
some  disposition  for  the  other.  Both  demand,  in  fact,  the  very  same 
qualities,  an  ardent  imagination,  a  fertile  invention,  and  grandeur  and 
devation  of  style.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genius  of  Demosthenes  was 
essentially  tragic,  and  he  appears  as  much  of  a  poet  as  an  orator,  in  some 
of  those  strams  of  contmued  eloquence,  which  no  human  effort  has  yet 
surpassed,  and  which  have  covered  his  name  with  one  undying  blaze  of 
gloiy. — ^We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  in  Cicero's  days,  the  ancient 
rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  was  only  beginning  to  assume  a  more  polished 
exterior,  and  to  &miliarize  itself  insensibly  with  harmony  of  numbers  and 


1.  /9W^  Or.  9, 4, 41. 

2l  **Ce  que  pea  da  pevMones  savent,  c'eet  que  de^Kon  €taSi  eneors  nn  des 
premiers  pontes  d*nn  sidcle  oil  la  belle  podsie  commen^t^  nattre.  n  balanqait 
jt  reputation  de  Lucr^e.  Y-a^tril  den  do  plus  beau  que  ces  vers  qui  nous  sonC 
restls  de  son  podme  sur  Maria%  et  qui  font  tant  regretter  la  parte  de  est 
•Qvrage  1" 

8.  Lettres  de  qoskpios  JvHb,  kM.de  Vottaire.   8  Ism.  12  ae. 
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ifae  other  A&ibeUubmeiiU  of  ait  The  pecfiactiiMi^  hcwewr,  to  whieh 
poetiy  was  cairied  after  the  death  of  Ciceio,  having  absolutely  exeloded 
•U  mediooxitjr,  it  need  aot  surprise  us  that  ho  retained  so  little  repatataon 
in  a  species  of  writing  which  he  found  in  so  uofiultivated  and  aUnost  bar* 
barous  a  states  Oar  judgments  of  things  are  formed  in  this  world  solely 
6y  comparison.  Ciceio  passes  with  many  for  a  bad  poet,  because  he  dees 
pot  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  Yixgl  and  Horace,  TiboUus  and  Ovid,  and 
this  manner  of  judging  him  seems  to  have  originated  at  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus, where,  to  throw  ridicaie  on  the  character  of  a  patriot  like  Cioero^ 
was  sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  him  who  sat  upon  the  thnme. 

H.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your  remarks^  my  dear  Doctor,  and 
will  give  the  subject,  one  day,  my  attentive  consideration ;  meanwhile 
allow  me  to  ask  what  poitiona  we  have  remaimng  of  Cicero's  poetry. 

Dr.  B.  Bat  few.  There  are  firagments  of  his  translation,  into  Latm 
hesameters,  of  the  Phaenomeoa  of  Aratus ;  the  extract  already  mentioned 
firom  his  poem  entitled  Marios,  and  another  from  that  on  the  subject  of 
bis  consulship,  together  with  a  few  scattered  lines  frcan  other  perfonii" 
ances.i — But  I  am  afraid  I  have  indulged  too  much  in  the  garrulity  of  ago 
on  this  particular  topic,  let  us  return  to  the  more  immediate  history  of  tbs 
Bxmian  orator.  It  was  the  custom,  in  those  days,  for  young  persons  of 
good  families,  after  they  had  assumed  the  manly  gown,  to  attach  thea»i 
selves  to  some  distinguished  member  of  the  senate,  whom  they  aceoii» 
panied  to  all  places  of  public  resort,  the  forum  in  particular,  ao^  from 
whose  example  they  learned  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  affitirs  of  the 
republic  or  tiiose  of  private  individuals.  The  senator,  to  whom  Cicero 
bad  been  recommended,  was  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Quintus  Motius 
Scaevola,8  surnamed  the  Augur,  by  way  of  distinction  from  one  of  hie 
relatives  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus.  How  much  he  profited  by  the 
society  and  the  wisdom  of  this  excellent  man,  is  acknowledged  by  him 
in  grateful  termi9,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  on  the  subject  of 
friendship. 

H.  Did  the  study  of  jurisprudence  form  at  this  time  his  sole  employ* 
ment  t 

Dr.  B.  It  did  not.  The  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
various  writers  that  adorned  the  literature  of  Greece ;  and  this  course  of 
reading  formed,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  his  favourite  relaxation  after 
the  labours  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  and  his  chief  consolation  amid  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  republic.  Among  the  Greeks,  who,  at  this 
period,  gave  instruction  at  Rome  in  their  national  literature,  besides  his 
old  preceptor  Archias,  was  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  and  ho  was  in  pei^. 

1.  die.  Op,  etL  JBnmti,  voL  7>  p^  IMDt  ssff. 
9.  Bmt.  &.  8S(. 
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tieular  tlie  fine  Gfeek  phitoMipher,  whose  lectures  were  atCended  by  the 
yeuthAil  Cioero. 

H.  I  have  faeazd  ik  said  aleo.  Doctor,  that  Cicero  m  eariy  life  perfennetf 
mSitary  sernee.  Is  the  statement  a  eorreet  one  1 
^  Dr.  B.  It  is.  Two  cateers,  at  Una  period,  pveaented  tiiemselTes  to 
tfiose  of  the  Romsii  youth  wbo  were  possessed  neither  of  fortune  noi 
fcnily  infioence ;  the  path  of  arms  and  that  of  eloquence.  Qbratotical 
talents  were  sure  of  finding  at  Rome  a  thousand  opportunities  of  display 
mg  themselves,  ttther  in  the  defence  of  friends,  or  in  the  accusation  of 
powerful  offenden ;  and  they  conducted  their  possessor  to  honours  and 
public  favour  as  promptly  and  as  effectually  as  the  career  of  military 
exploits.  Such,  however,  was  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  republic, 
that  the  ablest  general  was  compelled  to  cultivate,  in  some  degree,  the 
srt  of  public  speaking ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  eloquent  orator 
eoidd  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  art  of  war.  Every  young  man,  dee* 
tined  for  the  movements  of  the  bar,  had  to  commence  by  making  some 
campaigns  abroad,  and  Cicero  made  his  in  the  war  of  tiie  aSies,  under 
C^iua  Pompeius  Strabo,  fiidier  of  the  well-known  Pompey,  and  under 
Sylla,  the  celebrated  competitor  of  Marius.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
poiod,  the  republic  was  endangered  without,  by  the  contest  with  Mithri* 
dates,  and  within  by  civil  strife.  Five  years  of  trouble  thus  ensued, 
during  which  Cicero,  whose  youth  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  remain* 
ing  neutnd  between  the  two  factions,  devoted  all  his  time  to  rhetoric  and 
philosophy. 

H.  Under  what  instructers,  Doctor  t 

Dr.  B.  He  had  now  for  his  preceptors  many  learned  Greeks,  whom 
Ae  war  with  Mithridates  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  country.  The 
chief  of  these  was  Philo,>  of  Larissa,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  who  was  now  a  very  successful  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Roman  capital.  The  ardour  with  which  Cicero  embraced 
the  Academic  tenets  is  easily  explained  by  the  utility  which  he  was  likely 
to  derive  from  them  in  the  discussions  of  the  forum,  Philo  however  was 
not  his  only  master.  The  Stoic  Diodotuss  taught  him  how  to  wield  the 
arms  of  dialectic  science,  and  under  this  rhetorician,  who  lived  and  died 
beneath  his  roof,  Cicero  daily  exercised  himself  in  extemporaneous  decla- 
mation. These  exercises  were  in  the  Greek  hmguage,  Diodotus  probably 
being  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  ;  but  stilt  they  were  no  doubt 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Cicero,  in  enabling  him  to  enrich  his  native 
'diom  with  the  treasures  of  the  Hellenic  tongue. 

H.  I  thank  you.  Doctor  Barton,  for  thus  dwelling  upon  the  earlieg 
^  studies  of  Cicero.    The  narrative  may  serve  to  animate  the  youthfii 

1.  die.  deOr.Z,  26.— Bruf.  89.— jE^.  ad  Faun.  13,  l.^lktae.  DUtp,  %  & 

2.  Brut.V^.—Ep.aiFam.  \%  \9.—Ep  adAtt.  %  20.-ilea<l. 4k 36. 
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I  of  our  oim  dagr.  How  fHciUy  aie  we  eCmck  bj  the  eonlrMk^ 
K^n  we  compare  the  prapanUnry  tod  of  a  IHiwwi^hMpe  aad  •  Cieev» 
¥rith  that  of  the  omton  of  our  own  timoa.  ThoiiB  waa  tke  hflnrie  age 
•f  eloqaenee,  an  a^^  deatmed  never  to  letem.  The  ansMnt  candidate 
far  the  prize  of  ofatory  daroted  hie  whole  ihcoilieB  to  a  maataiy  of«r  (ba 
iuitnimettta  of  penoaaton.  He  negleoted  noM  of  tin  maana  of  mcceaa, 
however  ahght  or  inaigiaieaiit  inappeamiDe.  He ezploTBd every aveana 
•f  the  nund,  and  took  poaaeaaiott  of  all  ^  mieta  of  deii^  thnragh  the 
nndiam  of  the  eeBoaa.  If  he  figured  aa  a  atateamaD,  the  atady  of  elo*> 
^Miiee  iaehided  the  whole  mental  dieeiplnie.  If  heappeared  aa  an  advo* 
eato,  and  won  the  caoae,  it  was  to  the  arte  of  perauaaieB  he  owed  the 
vietofy.i 

Dr.  B.  Tree,  Heniy,  hut  then  how  diflfeient  ia  the  mining  of  the 
modem,  whether  he  appear  in  the  aenate  or  the  foimn.  Has  padi  ia 
crowded  and  encnmbei^  with  the  materiaU  of  ahnoat  mfoniled  extent 
and  variety,  which  the  Ubonra  of  centnriea  have  accnnralated,  and  whkh 
he  ia  required  to  ahape  to  the  ends  of  judicious  speech.  He  i»  thrown  em 
a  aeene  of  buaiaeaa,  and  into  a&irs  of  ooatploxity,  fiom  the  moment  of 
hie  entrance  on  a  pobUc  caxeer.  He  haa  to  eombine  and  anange  a  vaet 
nnmber  of  detaila,  inconaiatent  with  ail  unky  of  application.  He  camiofc 
poraae  etoquenee  ae.a  aepamte  branch  of  intelleetuai  diaeipline»  and  of 
piaparatioB  for  the  eonfiiets  of  life.  The  aneienta,  having  in  their  pirfik- 
ieal  aaaamUiea  no  balanemg  of  inteieata»  no  oonqahcated  adjaatmenta,  no 
eompromiaea  of  poliey»  no  aehamea  of  ooncaaaien,  gave  thameelvea  up  to 
a  angle  point  of  diaeaaekm.  They  were  never  diverted  from  a  eertaon 
anity  of  iatoBeetnal  view  by  the  distnctiona  and  dinmma  which  pervade 
oar  muad  aaaembliea.  Thein  was  a  aingleneaa  of  porpoae  effsetad  by 
aunplieity  of  meana.  What  weapons  of  aignal  power  and  proof  did  not 
Iheee  eiseamataaees  lend  to  the  eloquenee  of  anttquij^.^ 

H.  I  perceive  the  force  of  your  retnazks,  my  dear  Doctor^  and  that  the 
taboora  and  effiirtfe  of  modem  oratory  ought  to  ham  been  mted  mere 
highly  by  me. — But  let  as  proceed  with  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  The  firat  oration  which  Ciceaeo  pronounced,  at  taaat  of  those 
aztant^  was  d^vered  in  the  presence  of  four  judges  appoaated  by  the 
praetor,  and  with  the  celebrated  Hortensius  for  his  opponent.  It  was  in 
the  caae  of  Quintiua^  and  the  orator  was  at  that  time  hot  90  yeara  of  age. 
The  first  public  or  criminal  trial  on  which  he  apoke^  wa*  that  of  Roeeioe 
of  Ameria^  the  aaeceeding  year,  when  he  a^peaiad  on  the  defence,  and 
displayed  great  cottrafo  in  attaching,  dosing  hie  speecdi,  a  certam  Ohiy* 
aogdnus)  a  fiivounte  slave,  to  whom  Syila,  then  in  the  heigfat  of  hn  ]lower« 
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faftd  given  fi«edonii,  and  whom  he  had  pennitted  to  bi^  the  ptofmif  «l 
file  father  of  Roacina  aa  a  forfeiture. 

H.  Thia  ^vaa  cortainiy  bold  conduet  in  ao  yoong  an  advocate. 

Dr.  B.  It  waa  indeed.  F^»m  dread  of  &e  power  of  Syila,  the  aceoaed 
had  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  any  patron  to  undertake  faia  cause,  but 
Cicero  eagerly  embraced  thia  opportunity  to  give  a  pnblic  tftatiBBOniiil  of 
hiadeteatation  of  oppnaaion  and  tjnranny.  The  oration,  however,  wea  too 
much  in  the  fl(md  Aaiatic  manner,  which  the  example  of  Hoilenatna  had 
rendered  fashionable  in  the  forum.  The  spirit  dtaplayed  by  Cicero  in 
eondaoting  ^a  d^ence  met  with  general  ^[^anse,  and  waa  remembered 
by  himaelf  in  Ins  old  age  with  a  feelmg  of  auch  delight,  that  he  recom* 
menda  to  his  son,  aa  the  surest  path  to  true  honour,  to  defend  those  who 
are  unjustly  qppresaed,  as  he  himaelf  had  done  in  many  causes,  but  par- 
ticuUurly  in  that  of  Roaciua  of  Ameria,  whom  he  had  protected  agatnac 
Sylla  in  the  height  of  hia  antfaority.i 

H.  And  did  no  evil  consequences  result  to  the  orator  from  thia  coo^ 
ageoua  defence  1 

Dr.  B.  None  whatever.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  Cicera 
quitted  Rome  soon  after  this,  partly  it  is  said  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  had  suflfered  by  his  close  application  to  atudy,  and  partly  for  im- 
provement. Perhaps  he  deemed  it  but  common  prudence  to  with(faaw 
fat  a  season  from  the  immediate  presence  of  ^e  all-powerful  Sylla.  He 
tiavelled  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
aaaiduona  atudy  of  philoaophy,  under  the  ableat  inatmctera  in  either 
c<Mintiy,  and  where  he  also  acquired,  under  Griecian  mastera,  the  art  of 
commanding  his  voice,  and  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
had  hitherto  attained.s— Ilie  first  cause  which  he  plead  after  hia  return 
to  Rome,  waa  that  of  Roacius,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  which  involved 
a  mere  matter  of  civil  ri^t,  and  was  of  no  peculiar  intereat  or  importance. 
All  the  orationa  which  he  delivered  during  the  five  following  yeara  are 
loat,  of  which  number  were  those  for  Marcus  Tollius  and  Luciua  Varenna, 
which  Priscian  mentiona  as  being  extant  in  hia  time. 

H.  I  peiceive,  too,  that  even  the  speech  for  Roscius,  tiie  actor,  is  not 
complete,  aince  the  ill-omened  words,  "  Desiderantur  non  pauea,"  aKO 
qipended  to  it. 

Dr.  B.  Tliey  are  indeed  worda  of  evil  import,  but  we  ahall  have  pre- 
aently  to  apeak  of  losses  far  more  serious  and  deplorable.  Let  us  go  on 
meanwhile  with  the  biography  of  our  orator.->Cicero  had  attained  the 
quaeitor^p  at  the  age  of  thirty,  an  office  forming  the  first  step  in  the 
aacent  to  consular  honours.  His  election  was  most  honourable  to  hhn, 
aa  he  was  chosen  by  the  unammous  suffiages  of  the  tribes,  and  stood  first 

1.  Buntiop.  Rom.  Lit.  vol  2,  p.  2r9,  Land.  ed. 
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Ml  ta»  list  of  cmapetiten.*  Tbe  pnmncAs  of  tho  qoaoston  boiog 
always  distribnted  by  lot,  the  island  of  l^cily  fell  to  tbe  ahaio  of  Ciceio,^ 
whoio  he  displayed  so  mneh  prodoDce  and  sagacity,  so  maeh  activity  in 
Ite  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and,  what  was  most  main  those  times, 
so  much  integrity  and  diainterestedness,  as  to  excite  the  admititinn  itf  ail 
Ike  Sicilians. 

H.  Was  it  not  daring  his  govemment  in  this  island  that  hediscofeMi 
the  tomb  €i  the  mathematician  Archimedes ! 

Br.  B^  It  was,  Heniy.  Before  he  left  Siefly,  at  the  cloee  of  his  qoaes 
tonhip,  be  made  the  tour  of  the  island,  to  see  whateYer  it  contained  titat 
was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  liberal  and  cnltivated  mind.  On  reaching 
Syracuse,  his  first  request  was,  to  be  shown  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ; 
but  neitiier  magistrates  nor  people  could  indicate  its  position,  and  Cicero 
himself  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  by  tbe  spben  and  cylinder  engntTod 
on  tiie  marble,  and  by  a  half  defaced  inseription.B-— You  sig^,  Henry. 

H.  I  am  thinking,  Doctor,  of  the  proud  boast  of  him,  who  engaged  to 
move  the  univeise,  if  a  footiiold  were  afforded  him,  and  of  the  ne^ected 
tomb  where  that  same  individual,  after  little  more  than  a  century,  was 
slomberingr  forgotten  in  his  nairow  resting-place. 

Dr.  B.  True,  but  his  name  has  never  died,  and  it  was  this  veiy  inmor* 
taUly  that  led  the  Roman  quaestor  to  his  neglected  grave. — ^At  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  Cicero  obtained  the  ofike  of  aedile.  Before  entering  on 
the  iuoctions  of  this  magistracy,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
the  display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  against  Yenes,  the  prae- 
tor of  Sicily,  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  of  many  flagrant 
acts  of  injustice,  rapine  and  cruelty,  while  he  exercised  among  them  the 
fonctiohs  of  the  praetorship.  Applications  for  redress,  boweyer,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  rarely  brought  any  relief  to  the  oppressed  nations  bowed 
down  beneath  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  The  decision  in  such  cases  depended 
upon  judges  generally  implicated  themselves  in  similar  enormities,  and 
better  calculated  therefore  to  afford  impunity  to  the  guilty,  than  relief  to 
Ibe  aggrieved.  This  undue  influence  received  additional  weight  in  the 
case  of  Yerres  from  the  high  rank  and  connexions  of  the  culprit  Unap- 
palled,  however,  by  these  difficulties,  Cicero  entered  boldly  on  the  man- 
ogement  of  the  prosecution.  He  had  been  sdicited  to  undertake  the  case 
by  a  petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except  Sjrracuse  and  Messina, 
i»oth  of  which  had  been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to  share  the 
«poils  of  the  province.  The  issue  was  completely  snccessfol,  and  after 
ho  opening  speech  of  Cicero,  and  the  depodtions  of  the  witnesses, 


1.  "Me  cum  quaestorem in primi^—cunctia suffragiia popuhu  RomanMfaeU 
|«rf.»»    Or.  in  Pia.  l.—Compare  Brut.  92. 

2.  "  Me  guaeatorem  Sicaienna  ese^t  anmta."    BruL  flS. 
a.  Tuae.  Qftaatt.  i,3. 
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Yeires,  driven  to  despcir,  mifanittedywitlioat  vmktmg  bu  leiimas,  to* 
volimtary  ezfle. 

H.  Bat  what  k  tkk  oittioii  agMBMl  OaeeiiiM,  wbkh,  I  find  Imm,  ob 
opening  iBf  CreeK),  hie  been  i^eed  at  the  head  of  the  oretiBBi  agaaMt 
V^erres,  and  why  is  it  caOed  '*DiwMiio  V 

Dr.  B.  There  was  one  Caecilius,  a  mere  creatoie  of  Yenes,  who  had 
been  his  quaestor  in  Sicily,  and  who  pretended  to  have  leeeired  certain 
personal  injaiies  from  him,  and  to  have  a  yeiy  intinBte  knowltdge  of  ail 
bis  crimes.  He  claimed,  on  these  grounds,  to  be  appointed  accuser,  in 
preference  to  Cicero,  intending  of  coarse  to  manage  the  proeeeutiaD  in 
such  a  way  that  Venes  might  easily  escape. 

H.  An  ingenioas  contrivance  certainly. 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  bnt  it  emanated  from  Hortensias,  who  was  eoonael  in 
Ae  accused.  The  rival  clahns,  therefore,  of  Oaecilras  and  Ciceio  had 
first  to  be  decided,  and  this  mode  of  deciding  wan  tedmieafiy  tenned 
"  DmruttiOf'*  becaase,  as  there  were  no  fiicts  in  the  case,  the  jadgea, 
withont  the  aid  of  witneeses,  divined  as  it  were  what  was  nnpnt  to  bn 
dime.i 

H.  Bat,  Doctor,  did  yoo  mean  to  be  undentoed  as  saying,  that  oolf 
one  of  the  ontions  agaii^t  Yeires  was  ever  pzonoonoed  1 

Dr.  B.  I  did.  Of  the  six  speeches  against  this  individaal,  only  one 
was  actaally  deliTered.  The  remaining  five,  which  he  intended  to  pro* 
noonce  after  the  proof  was  completed,  were  anbsequently  pabliriied  in  the 
seme  shape,  as  if  Yenes  had  actaally  stood  his  trial  and  made  a  zegidai 
defence.  Of  these,  the  most  intereetmg  is  that  "  De  aigni^;"  where  as 
accoant  is  given  <rf  the  statues  and  paintings  sod  wadu  of  art  whidi 
Venes  phmdered  ;  while  the  finest  is  undoubte^y  that  "  De  suppkem/* 
whieh  is  fuH  of  stifting  passages  and  the  most  Tehement  pathos.* 

H.  These  orations,  however,  Doctor,  must  sound  very  oddly  ki  eean 
peits  to  a  modem  ear. 

Dr.  B.  They  do  indeed,  Henry,  I  can  assure  yon.  Thns,  in  diebegai» 
ning  of  the  second  oration,  Gieero  speaks  of  a  report  having  been  epraad, 
that  Yerres  was  to  abandon  his  defence,  but  that  there  he  sat  braving  his 
necosers  and  jud^  vrith  his  characteristic  impudence.  The  effect  of  tUi 
is  very  amusing,  when  we  recoUect  that  Yerres  had  absconded  before  one 
wDid  of  all  this  could  be  pronounced.^ 

H.  Still,  Doctor,  it  is  very  comfortable,  for  us  ozdinary  mortals,  to  knovr 
that  so  much  of  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  caiefiiUy  ebboratad 
•nd  wrought  out  in  private,  before  tiie  occasion  arrived  for  its  bein^ 
lashed  forth  upok  a  dazzled  auditory.    The  more  I  am  allowed  to  look 

L  Amcoh,  in  Or.  contra  Oaecff. 

9l  DtttUop.  Rom,  IM,  vuL  2^  p  fMO^wfy. 
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Mund  the  emtaii),  and  to  nvoFfey  from  a  MBi«r  pomt  oi  ntm  tho  woriip 
ihopsof  giMtximids,  dMmoMlamineliiiedtotiuBkthat'tSuliiU 
or,  as  we  on^t  more  conrectly  to  render  it,  "  fievation  of  a^^"  ie  Bi 
lealiCj  a  y^rf  meehanieal  kind  of  opention. 

Br.  B.  Tea ;  my  old  friend  Parr  thooght  thai  SmWmiM  came  fnoi 
super  Uimm,^  but  I  rather  think  aub  Hma  the  men  ratkmal  e/tftoaiagjt 
end  tlMt  the  fineat  paaaagea  in  thelitetatoie  ei  every  natioD,  an  pieriaaly 
ihose  which  have  been  moat  carefolly  anbjected  to  the  pfirate  applieatiiMi 
«f  ik»  fie. — ^Bnt  to  letum.  At  tke  ej^piiatioii  of  the  two  yeaii  which 
weie  reqnked  by  law  to  intervene  between  the  aedileahip  and  the  office 
•f  praetor,  Cieeio  was  dected  to  thie  latter  atationJi  It  waa  while  in- 
seated  with  this  -ma^stiaey,  that  he  advoosted  with  all  hie  eloquence, 
e^rehiat  the  views  of  the  senate,  to  whom  he  waa  sincerely  attached,  and 
against  the  true  inteiesta  of  the  repoblic,  hia  cherished  idol,  the  ftmooa 
liiU  of  -the  tf9»nie  Manilms,  which  gianted  to  Pompey,  for  enabling  him 
to  termiaato  the  Mithridatie  war,  a  power  that  seemed  incompatibie  with 
public  freedom. 

H.  I  have  never  Uked  the  character  of  Famptj,  and  it  would  delight 
me,  Doctor,  if  yoar  sentiments  respecting  hhn  weie  to  prove  in  accord* 
anee  mtb  my  own.    Do  teU  me  what  yoo  think  of  the  man. 

Dr.  B.  SalluBt  paints  his  character  in  a  veiy  few  words :  *'  Orit  proU, 
wumo  inoeneundOf"  meaning  to  imj^y,  that  his  probfty  was  more  upon 
fiis  tongne  than  in  hie  heart.  Pompey,  in  fact,  reflected  virtue  aoffi- 
ciently,  not  to  <^er  it  any  open  oatiage  or  insiilt,  but  he  never  loved  it 
enoogh  to  sacrifice  to  it  in  secnt.  Hence  arose  that  pvafouod  dtsnnu- 
lation,  in  which  he  always  enveloped  himself,  and  th«t  aystem,  ao  well 
supported  by  him,  of  never  wishing  apparently  to  become  possessed  of 
eny  object,  except  by  his  own  merit,  while  in  reality  he  waa  grasping  at 
and  bearing  off  every  thing  by  dint  of  private  intrigue.  If  he  waa  inferior, 
however,  to  Caeear  in  military  talents,  he  waa  always  superior  to  him  in 
the- comparative  parity  of  his  monis,  and  in  the  modeiation  of  his  senti- 
mentB«  Caesar  wished  to  be  the  master  of  the  world,  Pompey  only  the 
fimt  citiaen  of  the  republia.  He  vras  constant  in  hia  friendshipa,  a  mod- 
eiate  enemy,  and  peaceable  citizen,  aa  long  as  he  had  no  rival  to  lear. 
Intrsi^d  in  conflict,  he  was  always  generous  afler  vietoiy,  and  hence  he 
gave  to  Mithridates  a  q>iendid  fonanl,  and  burnt  all  the  correapondenee 
between  Sertorius  and  the  chief  men  of  Rome.— To  return  to  the  poict 
from  which  your  question  called  me  off,  Cicero,  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
waa  midway  in  his  career  of  public  honours  ;  the  consulship  waa  befoie 
Mm,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  to  this  darling  prize  of  his  ambition,  tfanngfa 
)ne  mfluence  of  Pompey,  most  have  exercised  some  degree  of  contioi 

1.  ParrianOf  by  E.  H,  Barker,  vot  %  p.  476,  •eqq. 
S.  Or.  pro  Leg.  Manil  1 
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over  the  moTemeats  of  the  ontor.  At  all  events,  the  Romaiw  of  that 
day  gave  him  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  hie  eztravagant  euloj^ninB  apeo 
that  favourite  commander. 

H.  To  what  foreign  province^  BQctor^  was  Cicero  sent  on  the  ezpira 
lion  of  his  praetorship  ? 

Br.  B.  He  would  not  accept  of  any  government,!  but  remamea  at 
Rome,  where  he  strove  more  and  more  in  every  way  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  consulshqi, 
the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes,  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed 
how  to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse.  There  wexe 
two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  between  the  praetorship  and  consul- 
ship ;  the  first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest^ 
and  soliciting  as  it  were  in  a  private  manner ;  the  second  in  suing  for  it 
openly,  in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The  efforts  of 
Cicero  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  was  chosen  consul  with  almost 
the  same  hcmours  as  in  his  antecedent  elections  to  magistracy.  Hie 
principal  opponent  was  Catiline. 

H.  And  his  colleague  in  office,  AnUmins.    Was  it  not  so  1 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  the  same  Antonius,  who  was  in  secret  league  with  the 
fiarty  of  Catiline,  and  had  to  be  bought  off  by  Cicero  with  the  opulenC* 
province  of  Macedonia.^ 

H.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time,  Doctor,  by  any  questions  relative  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Cat^ine ;  of  that  daring  movement  I  have  obtained  an 
accurate  idea  from  the  pages  of  Sallust.  I  will  merely  request  of  you  to 
give  me  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subsequent  life  of  Cicero  and  then  pass  to 
an  examination  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  B.  I  think  this  will  be  our  more  advisable  course,  Heniy,  as  time 
would  fail  us  were  we  to  endeavour  to  do  full  justice  to  both ;  and,  besidea. 
allusion  will  occasionally  be  made  to  the  history  of  his  later  years  in  our 
remarks  on  his  literary  efforts. — ^The  extraordinary  but  well-merited  hon- 
ours confeired  upon  Cicero  for  crushing  this  formidable  conspiracy,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  against  him  the  opposition  of  the  envious,  as  well  as  the 
jealousy  of  the  more  ambitious  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  took 
care  not  to  reproach  him  at  first  with  any  act  of  injustice  in  his  public 
career,  but  merely  expressed  themselves  fatigued,  and  indeed  completelv 
worn  out,  by  his  continual  eulogiums  upon  his  own  patriotic  efforts.  Is 
the  forum,  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
nay  even  in  the  private  circles  which  he  firequented,  the  names  of  Catiline 
and  Lentulus  were  constantly  on  his  lips.  He  introduced  his  own  praiseii 
mto  his  writings.  Almost  evety  treatise  of  his,  composed  after  this  eveat, 
eontams  some  allusion  to  his  public  services.    Even  his  speeches  lost  m 

L  Or.  jpro  JIferen.  20. 
3.  SaUiut.  B.  a  26. 
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OBft  wmy,  thioBgli  the  txcemiv  vanitjr  of  tlw  man,  a  iMfa  poitiMi  of  tii» 
ploaMng  and  persuasiTe  iofluoiice  by  whieh  tfaoy  once  ware  ehaiactanaad 
It  was  like  a  kind  of  fatality. 

H.  WhendidfaofijstexperiexiceUioevila&ctaof  thialineofeondwli 
Not  anrely  doling  hia  conaulahip  1 

Dr.  B.  When  he  was  aboat  to  retira  finim  it.  On  aiioh  oeooaioM»  i 
was  usual  for  the  magistrate,  who  was  laying  down  his  office,  to  make  a 
apeech  to  the  assembled  people,  detailing  the  Tanoua  pid»tte  aemcaa 
which  he  had  rendered  daring  its  continuance,  and  showing  that  hia  din- 
ohaxge  of  the  duties  of  his  magistracy  had  been  a  iaithfal  and  eonaeiaa- 
tious  one.  The  tribune  Metellus  interrupted  Cicero,  when  on  the  point 
of  making  such  an  harangue,  and  commanded  him  to  be  alent  The  only 
alternative  left  the  orator,  was  to  swear  in  a  load  iroice  that  he  had  eared 
the  city  from  conflagration,  and  his  feUow-citizens  from  the  sword.  In 
this  oath  the  populace  joined  with  one  accord,  and  Cicero  waa  conducted 
home  by  them  in  triumph,  amid  the  mortificatioa  of  hia  enemiea  and  the 
joy  of  his  friends.1 

H.  A  noble  triumph,  Doctor,  and  well  worthy  of  the  man  whom  Gata 
los  had  styled,  in  a  fall  senate,  the  father  of  hia  coontiy 

Dr.  B.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crasans,  who,  three  yeaza  after,  fonied 
the  coalition  known  in  history  aa  the  first  triumTiiate,  secretly  fayooied 
the  designs  of  Cicero's  enemies,  whose  mimben  the  latter  had  increased 
by  his  unyielding  and  rigid  discharge  of  doty,  and  to  whom  waa  now  to 
be  added  the  profligate  Clodraa,  that  bdd  and  bad  man,  whose  txibane- 
ahip  was  fraught  with  rain  to  the  peace  and  weUare  of  the  deliverer  of  Ua 
country.  Ever  since  the  period  of  his  acquittal  from  the  chaige  of  aao« 
vilege,  the  malignant  star  of  Clodius  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  o' 
Cicero  began  to  wane.  During  the  progreas  of  the  accoaation  a  dea^y 
animosity  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  Clodius  was  not  a  maa  to 
neglect  any  favourable  <^portanity  of  revenge.8 

H.  Was  not  this  man  a  descendant  of  the  hau^ty  race  of  the  Clandu, 
who  had  ever  shown  so  little  regard  for  the  libertiea  of  the  people  \ 

Dr.  B.  He  was ;  but  profligacy  and  roin  had  compelled  him  to  take 
xefage  among  the  very  class  on  whose  rights  his  patrician  foiefathera  bad 
80  repeatedly  trampled,  and  the  corrupt  and  impoverished  noble,  the  head 
of  the  Claudian  family,  voluntarily  degraded  himself  from  his  rank,  and 
obtained  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house.        ^ 

H.  But  what  were  his  objects  1 

Dr.  B.  They  were  two ;  to  humble  the  aristocracy  and  take  vengeance 
upon  Cicero.s    Being  elected  to  the  tribuneahip,  this  pestilent  dema- 

f    Or.  MPfir.  8.— JSTp.  adJFV»fi.5,2. 

9.  Lpndm  Quarterly  JR99iew,N9A\%  p.  WL 
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gogiM  0btainedtiiep«8Mg8ofaUwyaMiuBf  itczimiiialtnanyoiiotohftrt 
put  to  death  a  Roman  ckiwn  witlioat  a  tnai  beim  the  people,  and  ior 
flicting  the  penalty  of  exile.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  Cicero,  who,  how 
ever,  in  ofdering  the  paniahiiieiit  of  Oatfltne's  aocompUces,  had  only 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  the  iUnstrioos  SLoman  was  cooi- 
peUed  to  bend  to  the  stotm  and  go  into  v^ontary  bamshment.  Imme- 
diately after  Us  departoie  a  law  was  passed  which  ejdled  him  to  tfa* 
distance  of  fiw  himdied  miles  from  Rome,  and  declared  ail  his  proper^ 
to  be  confiscated.  His  villas,  accordingly,  were  pillaged  and  bunt,  hk 
dwelling  at  Rome  was  demolished,  and  a  temple  to  FMedom  was  erected 
<in  its  site. 

H.  But  whste  was  the  aid  whidi  he  expected,  and  on^  to  have 
received  from  Pompey  t 

Br.  B.  As  loi^  as  that  profound  dissembler  believed  that  &ere  was 
danger  lest  Cicero  mig^t  tluow  himself  into  Caesar's  hands,  he  gave  lum 
the  strongest  assorances,  confirmed  by  oadis  and  the  most  solemn  prai- 
estations,  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  Ins 
own  life,  than  sufier  any  harm  to  approach  the  person  of  the  orator.  But 
growing  cool  and  reserved,  as  the  plot  against  Cicero  drew  towards  a 
cnsis,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  the  latter  had  formed  designB  agamst 
lus  safety,  he  withdrew  to  hk  villa,  aiidabandoned  him  to  his  iato.i 

H.  "V^y  did  not  Cicero  demand  a  personal  interview,  and  upbraid  Inn 
with  his  nionstioas  duplicity  1 

Dr.  B.  He  did  obtain  audi  an  intemaw ;  but  as  for  upbraiding  tht 
wily  hypociite,  he  wanted  fimmess  for  (hat.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Pompey,  and  supplicated  for  aid.  But  the  answer  he  received 
was  perfectly  in  diaracter :  Pompey  felt  himself  oon^peUed  to  act  in 
nothing  against  the  wishes  of  Caesar.s 

H.  And  whave  were  his  other  iiiends  t 

Dr.  B.  All  zealous  for  his  welfitfe,  but,  as  m^ht  naturally  be  eipec;ted, 
divided  in  opinicm  as  to  the  course  which  he  ou|^t  to  pursue.  Luciilus 
advised  him  to  remain,  and  defend  himself  by  force.  Cato  vod  Horten- 
sitts  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  stonn,  and  this  advice,  c<miciding  with  the 
opinion  of  Atticus,  and  being  supported  by  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  his 
own  family,*  made  him  resolve  to  leave  the  field  to  his  enemies  and  go 
mto  vduntaiy  exile.  Withdrawing  in  the  night  season,  escorted  by  a 
munerous  train  of  firiends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two»  left  him  vrith 
everf  demonstration  of  regret,  he  turned  him  eouxse  towwrds  Sicily,  intend- 


1.  Or.  pro  Dcm.  11. 

%  Ep.tid  Att.  10, 4.  Plutareh  says,  that  Pampsy  slipped  out  of  a  back  dooi 
snd  would  not  see  him,  but  it  is  eertain  from  Cicere*s  account  that  h«  was  aifeiiit 
tsd  to  an  interview. 

3.  Plut  Vit.  Cto.  C.81. 
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■y  CO  make  it  bis  place  of  sef(^|e^and  mu^  of  AMkigio  tbe  hjapmB  of  tta 
JDhtbitaots  that  grateful  affection  which  ha4  been  defied  him  at  ho«M. 
But  when  he  was  come  within  sight  of  the  isknd,  tJhe  Roman  piaetot 
«(»<it  him  word  that  he  must  not  em  loot  wit^io  it,  ind  what  nwdo  th* 
ahock  still  more  cruel  was  this,  that  \he  magistrate  iu  ^uestioa  had  bow 
an  old  and  familiar  friend,  was  under  important  obligations  to  CiooiVyitni 
belonged  to  the  same  party  in  the  state.  > 

H.  But  why  did  the  praetor  take  this  step  1 

Dr.  B.  Through  fear  of  Clodius,  whose  enmity  he  had  already  <  ^. 
ooced,  and  the  weight  of  whose  power  he  now  dreaded  to  encounter.^ 
Retiring  to  Greece,  Cicero  now  took  refuge  in  Thessalonica,  where  tbo 
hand  of  friendship  was  ejLtended  to  him  by  Plancius,  then  quaestor  of 
Macedonia,  and  where  the  praeUMr  Apuleius,  though  he  dared  notTonlara 
to  grant  him  openly  his  protection,  yet  connived  at  the  acts  of  his  quaes- 
tor, and  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  behalf.3  Two  months  had  haidly 
elapsed  before  his  friend  the  tribune  Ninnius*  made  a  motion  in  the  senate 
for  his  recall.  Pon^y  also,  roused  by  the  insults  of  Clodius,  whose 
power  was  now  on  the  decline,  and  anxious  to  retrieve  his  own  credit 
and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  senate  and  people,  began  to  exert  himself 
m  his  behalf.  After  a  long  and  stormy  interval,  after  every  effort  had 
been  made  by  Clodins  and  his  factious  adherents,  the  cause  of  justice 
Criumi^d,  and  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the  unanimous  suffrages 
of  the  centuries,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  a  vast  majority  ot  his  coun 
tiymenfi 

H.  I  haye  heard  it  said,  Doctor  Barton,  that  Cicero's  conduct  while  io 
exile,  was  not  such  as  one  would  consider  either  manly  or  spirited. 

Dr.  B.  It  was  worse.  It  was  actually  pusillanimous.  He  deplored 
his  fall  in  the  most  desponding  and  lamentable  terms.  He  complained 
of  false  friends,  of  an  ungrateful  country,  of  the  utter  ruin  of  all  his  worldly 
{Moepects.  His  friends  were  forced  to  admonish  him  sometimes  to  rouse 
bis  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  feeling  carried,  that  Atticns  even  wrote  him  word,  of  a  report 
having  reached  the  Roman  capital,  that  his  affliction  had  disordered  his  sen- 
•es.'  The  truth  is,  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man  had  received  so  rude  and 
severe  a  shock,  as  almost  to  nnsettle  his  intellect ;  and  he  who  bad  fondly 
hoped,  that  his  name  and  services  would  remain  ever  fresh  and  undyhtg 
in  the  memory  of  his  conntrymen,  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  now 
•a  ei^e  and  ^giti?e  from  the  very  country  be  had  saved. 

l.J*liU.  Ftr.Cfic.c32. 

2.  Or.  pro  Plane.  iO, 

a.  Or.  pro  Plane.  41.--P«t«  red.  im  un.  U 

4.  Or.  pro  Sext.  Zl. 

B.  Pro  dom.  33.--Post  red.  in  ten.  11. 
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H.  Bak  fait  zetion.  Doctor,  do  tell  mo  of  that 

Dr.  B.  Ah  ^  that  was  indeed  a  glorious  era  in  his  ezieteiiOA  Tho 
aeeonnt  of  it  is  given  hy  Cicero  himself.  The  whole  Appian  Wigrt 
ftom  Brandisram  to  Rome,  appeared  but  one  continued  street,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Nor  was  then 
a  praefeeture,  town  or  colony,  which  did  not  send  deputations  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  return.  What  Cicero  himself  says,  was,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  even  less  than  the  truth,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  upon  itr 
shoulders.  That  one  day,  observes  the  orator,  was  worth  an  immortality ; 
when,  on  my  a|^roach  towards  the  city,  the  senate  came  out  to  receive 
me,  followed  by  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left 
its  foundations  and  marched  forward  to  embrace  its  preserver-^ 

H.  For  what  length  of  time  had  Cicero  remained  in  exile,  Doctor 
Barton  1 

Dr.  B.  He  was  recalled  sixteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Rome  , 
but  he  did  not  actually  ie*enter  the  city  until  seventeen  had  elapsed.  The 
taw  for  his  recall  from  exile  was  passed  on  tho  4th  of  August,  and  the 
day  of  his  return  was  the  4th  of  September. 

H.  And  where  was  Clodius,  Doctw,  during  the  pciiod  that  elapsed 
after  Cicero's  restoration  1 

Dr.  B.  Doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  raiso  fresh  tumults  against 
him,  and  daily  committing  new  outrages,  until  an  end  was  put  to  his  evil 
career  by  the  swords  of  Mile's  followers. — Cicero,  after  his  return  from 
exile,  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  affairs  of  his  numerous 
clients,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  celebrated  trial  of  Milo  took 
place,  for  the  killing  of  Clodius,  when  the  orator,  intimidated  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  milit|iry  force,  and  the  outcries  of  the  factious,  made  but  a  weak 
and  meffectnal  defence. 

H.  Cicero  was  no  very  great  admirer,  I  believe,  of  warlike  movements. 

Dr.  B.  "Why,  when  an  occasion  offered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act, 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  far  from  discreditable.  I  will  cite  you 
an  instance.  Pompey,  in  order  to  check  more  effectually  the  practice  of 
bribery,  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  which  all  future  consuls 
and  praetors  were  disqu^ified  from  holding  any  province,  till  five  years 
after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  a  supply 
of  governors  during  this  interval  of  five  years,  the  senators  of  consular 
and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command,  were  to 
divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  Cicero,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  obtained  the  government  of  Cilicia,s  a  provuice  which 
mcluded  also  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  three  districts  of  Asia,  together 
with  the  island  of  Cyprus.     At  the  head  of  two  legions,  he  defeated  the 

1.  Or.  in  Pie.  02.— Post  red.  in  aen.  IS.—Prt)  Sest.  63 
2  Ep  ad  AU.  6,  lB.^Jbid-  5, 17. 
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Parthians,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  then  turning  liis  aims 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  moantains,  an  untamed  race  of  banditti,  who 
had  nerer  acknowledged  the  Roman  sway,  he  took  two  of  their  towns 
Erana  and  Pindenissus,  the  latter  their  capital,  and  which  cost  him  a  su 
weeks'  siege,  and  in  testimony  of  his  success  was  sainted  by  his  soldieri 
with  the  title  of  Imperater.i  He  would  have  obtained  a  triumph  siao,  had 
not  the  troubled  state  of  a&irs  at  home  prevented  one  irom  being  c«i>* 
leered. 

H.  The  tronbles  to  which  you  allude  were  those  no  doubt  which 
attended  the  commencement  of  the  civil  contest.<*-How  did  he  act  du« 
ling  their  continuance  ? 

Br.  B.  In  the  first  outbreaking  of  this  memorable  war,  Caesar  and 
Pompey  were  both  anxious  to  gain  over  a  man  whose  good  opinion  wat 
so  important  as  Cicero's.  The  orator  regarded  the  cause  of  Pompey  at 
that  of  the  republic  ;  he  disapproved  of  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
for  the  increase  of  Caesar's  power ;  but  yet  he  plainly  foresaw,  that  a 
collision  between  these  two  commanders  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
lepublican  party.  Hence  the  indecision  which  marked  his  conduct,  and 
wcessaiily  embroiled  him  with  both.  During  the  space  of  five  months 
lie  was  debating  within  himself  whether  he  should  follow  Pompey  and  the 
senate  into  Epirus,  or  remain  in  Italy.  At  last  he  decided  for  the  first 
of  these  courses,  and  joined  P<Mnpey  at  Dyirhachium.^  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  taken  this  step,  when  he  began  to  repent  of  it.^  He  did 
not  present  himself  at  the  battle  of  Phaisalia,  a  sickness,  real  or  pretended, 
having  confined  him  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  Cato  was  encamped  with 
fifteen  cohorts.  When  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  known,  Cato  ofifered 
to  Cicero,  as  a  personage  of  consular  rank,  the  command  of  the  forces. 
He  declined,  and  recommended  an.  accommodation,  a  step  which  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  Ufe  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Pompey.^  Returning 
upon  this,  abruptly  to  Italy,  he  found  in  this  country  a  safe  conduct  sent 
onto  him  by  Caesar,  who  was  then  m  Egypt,  and  couched  in  the  most 
honourable  terms.* 

H.  Ah,  it  was  this  that  Grant,  of  New  College,  showed  me  yesterday, 
•t  the  Bodleian,  in  a  volume  of  Fabricius,  beginning  with  the  words,  **  itf. 
TV/^tttm  Cieeronem,  oh  egregitu  ejus  virlutesj"  &c.« — ^The  career  of  the 
flntor  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  Doctor,  and  I  vnll  only  beg  of  you  to 
give  me  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  history,  that  we  may  pass  on  to  his  works. 

Dr.  B.  Well  then,  it  shall  be  a  rapid  one  as  yon  veq[cieBt.— Cicera^ 

1.  Sp.adlhm.  16, 1.— Ibid.  16^  4. 

2.  Bp.  ad  JF\xm.  6,  6.—0r.  pro  MaretU.  6. 
8.  Ep,  ad  Fam.  7,  Z.—PUa.  Vit.  Cie.  0.38. 
4.  Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  39. 
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who  had  waited  at  Brundisiun^  for  the  return  of  Caesar,  from  the  heg^M 
ning  of  the  year  to  the  month  of  October,  was  very  kindly  received  Of 
that  commander  when  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy.  Returning  upon 
this  to  Rome,  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  puUic  affairs,  and  only  biokt 
through  the  long  silence  which  he  had  preserved,  when  rendering  thanks  t» 
Caesar  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus,  and  defending  Ligaiius,  and  king  De>> 
otarus. — ^The  assassination  of  Caesar  took  place  on  the  16th  of  March, 
A.  U.  C.  710.  Although  Brutus  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  inthnacy 
with  Cicero,  he  had  nevertheless  concealed  from  him  the  plan  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  yet  the  moment  the  dictator  fell,  raising  on  high  his  blood- 
stained dagger,  he  congratulated  the  Roman  orator  on  the  restoration  of 
the  republic.  But  the  latter  soon  perceiving,  that,  instead  of  a  mild  and 
clement  master,  his  country  ran  the  risk  of  passing  under  the  sway  of  the 
ambitious  and  profligate  Antony,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  free 
legation,  and  embarked  for  Greece.  The  representations  of  his  friends, 
however,  respecting  the  favourable  state  of  afiairs  at  Rome,  induced  him 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  re-entered  the  capital  on  the  last  day  of  An* 
gust.i  From  this  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  designs  of  Marc  Antony,  against  whom  he  {nronouncad  or 
published  from  the  second  of  September,  710,  to  the  22d  April,  712,  four- 
teen harangues,  known  by  the  name  of  Philippics.  In  order  to  balance 
the  authority  of  Antony,  Cicero  favoured  with  ail  his  influence  the  young 
Octavianus,  who  appeared  attached  to  him,  and  frequently  i4>pUed  to  him 
for  advice.  The  indiflference,  however,  if  not  actual  contempt,  which  the 
senate  displayed  towards  this  youthful  and  aspiring  leader,  drove  him 
eventually  into  a  union  with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  Thus  the  second 
triumvirate  was  formed,  and  one  of  its  conditions  was  the  head  of  Cicero. 

H.  And  how  did  Octavianus  act  ? 

Dr.  B.  Historians^  inform  us  that  he  did  not  give  up  Cicero  to  the 
swords  of  Antony's  hirelings,  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only 
tiler  a  straggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him.  But  all  this  afibetion  lor 
the  orator  was  probably  unreal,  and  only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  in  some  degree  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  aged  patriot 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  when  the  news  of  the  proecription 
reached  him,  secret  intelligence  having  been  sent  him  by  some  of  his 
firiends.  At  first  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Greece,  whore  Brutus  was  assent* 
bling  arvMind  him  the  surviving  followers  of  the  party  of  the  repul:^e. 
Contrary  winds,  however,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design,  and  hf 
landed  again  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  spent  the  night  near  Circeii,  in 
great  anxiety  and  irresolution.  On  the  following  day,  the  importunity 
of  his  domestics  prevailed  upon  him  to  sail  for  Caieta,  where  he  went 

1.  Ep,  ad  Att.  16^7. 
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•fMD  OB  tlioie,  to  repOM  himself  in  bis  Formian  villa.  Hen  he  slept 
ionndly  for  several  houis,  when  his  attendants,  having  heard  of  the  anrival 
•f  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  in  quest  of  him,  conveyed  their  aged 
maeler  towards  the  shore,  throagh  a  private  part  of  the  woods ;  but  before 
they  could  succeed  in  reaching  the  ship,  the  soldiers  headed  by  a  thbune 
wbsrn  Cicero  had  once  defended  in  a  capital  cause,  overtook  the  fogi- 
liveai  and  executed  the  bloody  mandate  of  Antooy.i 

H.  And  was  no  effort  made  to  save  him  on  the  part  of  his  followen  1 

Dr.  B.  The  attendants,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  prepared 
tkemselves  for  action,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  down  the  litter 
in  which  they  were  conveying  him,  and  to  make  no  resistance.^  When 
the  ruffians  approached,  surveying  them  with  a  look  which  almost  drove 
them  from  their  bloody  purpose,  he  bade  them  execute  the  errand  on 
which  they  were  sent,  and  extended  his  neck  from  the  litter  to  receive 
the  blow.  His  head  and  hands  were  severed  from  his  body,  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  fixed  upon  the  rostra,  the  head  between  the  two  hands,  bv 
the  orders  of  Antony .' 

H.  His  age,  my  dear  Doctor. 

Dr.  B.  Within  one  month  of  sixty  four.  He  was  killed  on  the  seventh 
of  Decemoer,  ten  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate.8 — Shall 
I  now  proceed  to  delineate  his  character,  or  will  you  first  have  a  bd^f 
analysis  of  his  literary  efforts  1 

H.  The  latter,  undoubtedly,  will  be  the  preferable  course,  for  I  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  appreciate  yonr  delineation  of  the  man. 

Dr.  B.  I  think  so  myself.  Now,  open  your  Cicero,  and  name  to  me 
in  succession  the  several  productions  of  the  Roman,  as  you  will  find 
them  arranged  there.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  each.  But, 
mnember,  only  a  brief  one ;  the  root  is  to  be  supplied  from  your  own 
private  reading. 

H.  I  accept  your  terms,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  will  do  my  best  to  fulfil 
my  part  of  the  agreement. — ^Now,  here  we  have  first  in  order,  a  treatise 
on  Rhetoric,  in  four  books,  addressed  to  Hcrennius. 

Dr.  B.  Which  treatise  Cicero  never  wrote.  If  you  ask  me  the  name 
oi  the  true  author,  I  can  only  reply,  that  the  matter  is  involved  in  utter 
uncertainty.  You  will  see,  by  the  heading,  that  some  of  the  learned  have 
Mdibed  it  to  Comificius.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Aldus  Manutius* 
Sigonius,  and  Muretus,  who  made  the  writer  to  have  been  Q.  Comificius, 
the  elder,  Caesar^s  quaestor  during  the  civil  war.  Gerard  Vossius,  on  the 
Other  band,  contends  for  the  younger  Comificius.    Scaliger  attributes  the 

1.  PkU.  Vit.Cie.c.4B. 

3.  lAV.fragm.  ap.  Senee.  Sua».  1. 
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jvork  to  Gallio,  a  rhetorician  in  the  time  of  Nero.  SchfltB  is  in  Tatoaf 
of  M.  Antonius  Onipho,  who  was  bom  in  Gaul,  A.  U.  C.  640,  studied 
at  Alexandria,  aud  taught  rhetoric  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Julio* 
Caesar.  But  there  are  diflficulties  attending  all  these  opinions,  especially 
the  last,  and  the  point  must  be  still  left  open  to  conjecture.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  work  was  one  of  the  first  treatises  on  rhetoric  evm 
published  in  the  Latin  language,  since  its  author  cites  no  previous  Latin 
writer,  and  asserts  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  give  Latin  names  to  thtt 
figures  of  rhetoric.  The  first  and  second  books  are  extremely  diy.  The 
third,  more  engaging ;  and  the  fourth,  which  turns  upon  the  three  kinds 
of  style  suitable  for  discourses,  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  whole.i 

H.  Next  comes  a  treatise  **  De  Inventione  RhetoriccL.'* 

Dr.  B.  On  that  part  of  rhetoric,  which  relates  to  invention.  This  is 
the  work  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise 
"  De  Oraiorej"  as  having  been  published  by  him  in  his  youth.  It  » 
generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  him  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained  four  books,  of  which  but  two 
remain.  Schiitz,  however,  maintains  that  he  never  wrote,  or  at  least 
never  published,  more  than  the  two  books,  which  we  possess.  In  com- 
posing this  work,  Cicero,  as  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  ventured,  would 
appear  to  have  had  before  him  notes  taken  from  the  prelections  of  some 
mstructer,  whom  the  anonymous  author  of  the  treatise  addressed  to 
Herennius  had  also  attended.  For  a  number  of  passages,  in  the  two 
books  "  De  Inventione^''  coincide  in  a  very  marked  manner  with  olheis 
m  the  work  to  Herennius  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  author  of  Ihe  latter  was 
the  preceptor  of  Cicero.3 

H.  To  the  work  on  invention  succeed  the  three  dialogaes  '*  De  Oror 
tore"  inscribed  to  his  brother  Quintus. 

Ihr.  B.  These  were  written,  A.  U.  C.  698,  when  Cicero,  disgusted 
with  the  political  dissensions  of  the  capital,  had  retired  during  part  of  the 
summer  to  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  The  speakers  in  these  dialogues 
are  the  orators  Antonius  and  Crassus,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  attended 
by  the  young  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  at  that  time  the  two  most  promising 
speakers  at  Rome,)  the  eminent  lawyer  Scaevola,  and  Catulus  and  Julius 
Caesar,  (grand  uncle  to  the  Dictator,)  the  last  two  distinguished  also  fat 
their  eloquence,  and  who  joined  the  party  m  the  interval  between  the  first 
TOd  second  dialogues.  The  principal  part  in  the  conversation,  however, 
is  home  by  Crassus  and  Antonius  ;  the  former  advocating,  what  was  in 
fact  Cicero's  own  opinion,  that  an  almost  universal  knowledge  is 
ially requisite  to  perfection  in  oratory;  the  latter,  who  was  a 


J.  An  account  of  the  whole  controversy  may  be  seen  in  Dunlop^  Rom*  ZSt 
sA.  2,  p.  366,  seqq.  and  in  Baekr.  Geach.  Rom.  Lit.  p.  500^  aeq. 
«.  DuTtlop.  Rom,  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  366  —SehoeU.  HUt.  TM.  Rom.  vol.  2,  p.  117. 
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pietical  pkmdatf  nwial^iiiiBg,  that  the  Yvkm  acoomplithmmito  innited 
opon  by  Grassas,  were  totally  distinct  from  the  prc^r  oiBce  and  duties 
oi  a  public  speaker.  Aceon^ng  to  him,  rio(|Deiice  is  not  an  art,  because 
it  depends  not  on  knowledge.  Imitation  of  good  models,  practice,  and 
mmute  attention  to  each  partieuUr  case,  aie  laid  down  by  him  as  the  true 
foundations  of  forensic  Sequence :  the  great  objects  of  an  orator  beii^ 
m  the  first  i^e,  to  recommend  himself  to  his  clients,  and  then  to  pre* 
possess'  the  judges  in  his  fsYour.  Crassus,  in  reply,  enters  on  tbs 
embefashments  of  rhetoric  :  pronunciation,  elocution,  harmony  of  periods. 
metaphoFB,  sentiments,  action,  and  in  short,  wlttterer  can  impart  a  finished 
grace  and  dignity  to  a  public  discourse,  i 

H.  Excuse  my  mteimpting  you,  Doctor,  but  how  could  Cicero  if  he 
were  not  present  at  these  conversations,  obtain  such  accurate  information 
•f  the  Taiious  topics  that  were  discussed  1 

Dr.  B.  He  is  supposed  to  ha^e  heard  them  from  Gotta;- and  tfaii 
fiction  is  the  more  conyenient,  nnce  it  enables  him  to  shelter  his  owb 
opinions  under  those  of  two  such  eminent  masters  of  oratory  as  Grassoa 
and  Antontus.-»Gicero  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  work,  and 
his  friends  considered  it  one  of  his  best.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  us 
at  the  present  day,  as  containing  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  Ghreek 
works  on  rhetoric,  while  the  copiousness,  and  ease,  and  gracefid  polish 
of  the  style  are  above  all  commendation.s — ^What  have  we  next  1 

H.  A  dialogue  entitled  **Brutu9f  give  de  doxia  OrataribuM." 

Dr.  B.  Gicero  supposes,  that,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  M.  Bmtua, 
the  same  who  subsequently  conspired  against  Gaesar,  pays  him  a  visit, 
accompanied  by  Atticus,  and  that  these  two  request  him  to  resume  a 
conversation  which  he  had  previously  held  with  Atticus  alone,  and  in 
which  they  had  been  discoursing  of  the  most  eminent  orators.  Ciceio 
complies,  and,  after  a  few  slight,  but  masterly  sketches  of  the  most 
celebrated  speakers  of  Greece,  enters  upon  a  full  detail  of  the  Roman 
orators  from  the  earliest  periods  to  his  own  time.  This  work  is  of  great 
value,  as  regards  the  history  of  Koman  eloquence,  but  it  is  not  as  interest 
ing  as  its  title  would  lead  you  to  expect.  It  contains  too  many  names, 
and  too  little  is  said  of  each,  so  that  it  leaembies  in  some  degree  a  diy 
•ort  of  catalogue.! 

H.  To  die  "  Brutus"  succeeds  the  "  Orator.'* 

Dr.  B.  In  this  production,  which  is  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  was 
written  at  his  request,  Gicero  treats  of  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a 
perfect  orator.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  subjects  examined  in  the 
dialogues  *'JD«  OrtUore.'*    Cicero's  perfect  orator,  you  will  bear  in  mindf 

L  Dunlttp.  Bom,  lAt.  voL  2,  p.  363,  M97. 

2,  J!>un/op.  t<M«upra. 
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Mistod  nowhere  but  in  hie  Mm  imeginetioB.  €eiae»  turn  owtr.  "WIh* 
do  yoD  find  next  in  order  1 

H.  A  treatiee  eatiUed  *«  TopUtty''  and  ■dimifnt  to  C.  Tnbetioe. 

Dr.  B.  It  gtvee  ao  aecoanl  of  tiM  various  topka,  M  oommoii'flaeo^ 
which  are  the  fonndatien  of  ihetoneal  aigmMik  The  woik  is»  w  ft»tp 
•i  eztraet  iirom  that  of  Aiietotle  oa  the  nna  oiibjoel»  aecoMpaiiied  hy  • 
eomnientaxy  fiom  the  pen  of  OiceM^  the  whole  being  amelytnated  int* 
one  treatiie.  Ik  wee  fNrepaied  finr  the  nee  of  Tiebokins,  the  enmonl 
lawyer,  and  hence  Cicero  takee  hie  examples  ehieiy  from  the  Robma 
civil  law,  ae  inofe  intelhgibie  to  Trebatine  than  iUusknkioiie  tewn  fnone 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.' 

H.  WehaTethenadialogDe,  •^D^PorlilteiwOrafem.'* 

Sr.  B.  Tins  is  a  produetion  of  rather  inferior  vakie.  It  ie  a  dialogoo 
between  Cieero  and  his  son,  coneemiBg  the  prinoi{^8  and  doetripe  ol 
eloquence.  It  appears  to  have  been  writtOD  A.  U.  C.  707,  while  Caesai 
WM  proeeeiiting  the  w«r  in  Africa.— The  woik  which  yon  witt  find  ckeing 
tt»  seriee  of  Oicere's  ifaetorieai  werhai  ie  that  entitled  "^De  QplMO 
giiure  Oraiortan,"  and  wae  origznaUy  intended  ae  a  pralace  fo  a  tranala> 
tioi)  which  Cioeio  had  made  from  the  ovakioDe  of  Pemoetheeeeaad  Aee* 
ehines,  reaspecting  the  crown. 

H.  Mmf  I  ash,  Soetot,  what  wae  Ciceio*e  oljeet  i&  making  this 
translation? 

Dr.  B.  To  coireet  a  fidse  impreasion,  at  that  time  veiy  pieYilent 
among  hk  countrymen,  that  attic  eloquence  was  limited  to  a  plain  and 
slender  mode  of  expression,  distinguished  by  purity  of  style  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  but  void  of  all  ornament  and  redundance.  He  undertook, 
therefore,  a  free  tianshition  of  the  two  master-pieces  of  AthenisB 
eloquenco ;  the  ooo  being  ao  example  of  vehement  and  enogetic,  the 
other  of  pathetic  and  ornamental  oratory  .•^Now  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
speeches  of  Oicero.  We  have  abeady  touched  upon  those  for  Qointiu% 
Roecius  of  Ameria,  and  Roecius  the  actor,  and  likewise  apon  the  oiatioii 
againei  Caeeikius,  and  the  six  agamst  Yenea.  What  do  you  find  aftei 
dMsela 

H.  The  speech  delivered  in  defence  of  Fonteius. 

Dr.  B.  This  was  pronounced  while  Cicero  was  aedfle.  It  is  the 
defence  of  an  unpopular  geveRMW,  accused  of  oppression  by  the  province 
intrusted  to  bis  care.  Much  however  is  loot ;  which  is  the  more  to  be 
vsgietted,  as  it  would  have  formed  an  inleraetiBg  contrast  to  tfaeapeschea 
igahiet  Yenee, 

H.  Then  ceraes  the  oiatioa  for  Aulos  Caecina. 


1.  Dunlcp,  Rom.  Lit  vol.  2^  p.  361 
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Olr^  B.  A  iMra  qowtioiiof  chril  i^ht,  tosoing  mi  ta  edict  of  a 


H.  The  oration  for  the  Manflian  Law  foliowe,  hot  a*  I  bare  jaM 
finiahed  the  peinaal  of  this,  I  will  not  tioiible  yoa  for  an  analyais.  The 
■peech  for  CltienliiM  eoceeeda. 

Br.  B.  And  a  pcMretfol  and  splendid  ptodnctton  it  n,  and  ene  of  the 
most  conect  and  forcible  of  all  the  jndidal  otatmis  of  Cieefo.  Claentni 
had  been  ar^nsed  by  an  nnnaituxal  mother  of  having  poieoned  hie  step- 
fother 

H.  Three  ontiona  agamat  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rnllos  are  next  in 


Dr.  B.  The  Instory  of  ^e  affair  is  briefly  this :  Rullns,  a  tribtme  of  the 
eommons,  bronght  in  a  law,  that  the  pablic  domains  in  the  provinces  shooM 
be  sold,  and  that  the  spiHls  acquired  by  Roman  commanders  in  foreign^wtw 
riionld  be  taken  from  them,  in  order  that,  by  these  two  means,  a  snm  ol 
money  might  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Italy,  particnlariy  Gam* 
penia,  whidi  lands  were  to  be  divided  among  the  people.  Cicero  detivMed 
his  first  oration  aglunst  this  project,  (the  beginning,  however,  of  which  is 
wanting,)  the  vexy  day  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  consulship. 
His  opposition  was  eflfectual,  and  the  law  was  rejected.  The  tribunes, 
however,  having  subsequently  instilled  some  suspicions  into  the  nnnds  of 
the  people,  with  regard  to  Cicero's  motives  in  opposing  this  project,  he 
fiwod  it  necessary  to  deliver  the  second  and  tiiird  orations  on  the  same 
topic.i 

H.  The  oration  for  Rabirius  suc<^eeds. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  accused  of  having  been  concemed  in  the  death  of 
fliCuminus,  a  seditious  tribune,  who  had  been  slain  by  a  party  in  the 
inteiest  of  the  senate.  Thirty-six  years  had  intervened,  and  the  accuser 
was  lisbienus,  afterward  weU  known  as  Caesar's  lieutenant  in  G^ul. 
Rabirius,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Cicero,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  condemned,  had  not  his  friend,  the  praetor  Metellus,  taken 
down  the  standard  from  the  Janiculum,  which  dissolved  the  comitia  and 
broke  off  the  trial.  The  troubles  connected  with  the  affair  of  Catiline 
occupied  soon  after  the  public  attention,  and  the  charge  against  Rabirius 
was  never  revived. 

H.  Yes,  here  are  the  speeches  against  Catiline,  which  formed  part  of 
my  Hanow  reading,  and  the  oration  for  Murena,  another  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  comes  slowly  after.  I  vdll  not  trouble  you  about  these,  Doctor 
Barton,  but  will  thank  you  to  give  me  some  infonnation  about  the  next, 
the  speech  n  behalf  of  Flaecus. 

Dr.  B.  This  is  the  same  Flaecus  of  whom  you  read  in  Sallust.  He 
irae  praetor  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  aided  in  the 
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•nett  of  the  AUobroges.    Gioero  here  defends  hin  ageaiil  a  clinfi  «f 

extortion  and  peculation,  brought  by  Yarious  etatet  of  Asia  Minor,  wkUk 
be  had  goven^  as  propraetor. 

H.  An  oration  for  Publius  Sylla. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  related  to  the  dictator,  and  wa*  aceneed  of  having  bsen 
engaged  in  Catiline's  con^>iracy.  Cicero  succeeded  in  preeming  bis 
acquittal.    The  cause  was  tried  the  year  after  his  oonsolship. 

H.  Another  old  favouiito  of  mine,  the  oration  for  Aiehias,  whieh  e 
'dlowed  by  one  entitled,  *'  Ad  Quirites  pott  reditum." 

Dr.  B.  If  you  turn  over  a  little  farther,  you  will  find  three  othen,  enti- 
tled respectively,  **  Post  reditumf  in  senatUf**  "  Pro  dotno  ma  ad  Poni^ 
Jices,"  and  *'  De  Harusptcum  respotmsJ*  I  am  sony  to  say,  that  these 
lour  orations  are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious,  and  as  having  been 
eomposed  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  as  exercises  in  declamation. 
Cicero  did  indeed  deliver  four  speeches,  almost  immediately  after  hia 
return  from  exile,  on  subjects  similar  to  these.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  the  senate,  the  second  to  the  people,  the  third  to  the  College  of  Pon* 
tifis,  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  ground  on  which  his  house  had  stood, 
and  which  had  been  made  the  site  of  a  temple,  and  the  fourth  in  answer 
to  a  declaration  of  Clodius,  that  certain  akrmmg  prodigies  whieh  had 
lately  appeared,  were  occasioned  by  the  desecration  of.  this  same  piece 
of  ground,  which  the  Pontiffs  had  discharged  frcMa  religious  uses.  But 
the  four  speeches  that  have  come  down  to  us,  afford  abundant  internal 
evidence  of  their  never  having  proceeded  finom  Cicero.i 

H.  Dismissing  these,  we  have  next  in  order  the  oration  for  Plancius. 

Dr.  B.  This  is  the  Plancius  of  whom  I  made  menticm  as  having  been 
quaestor  of  Macedonia  when  Cicero  came  thither  as  an  exile.    He  is  hen 
defended  by  the  orator,  in  return  for  the  kindness  shown  on  that  occasMNir 
against  a  charge  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  office  of  aedile. 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Sextius. 

Dr.  B.  Here  again  Cicero  requites  the  services  of  a  fiiend.  Sextius, 
while  tribune,  had  exerted  himself  to  procure  Cicen>*s  recall,  and  tho 
latter  now  defends  him  in  an  elaborate  harangue  against  a  chaige  of 
exciting  a  tumult  in  the  capital. 

H.  An  oration  against  Vatinius. 

Dr.  B.  This  Vatinius  was  produced  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  trial  of 
Sextius,  as  a  witness  against  him.  This  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity 
of  interrogating  him,  and  the  whole  speech  is  one  continued  invective^ 
uttered  in  a  series  of  questions,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Henee  it  is 
sometimes  called,  not  oratioy  but  interrogatio. 

PL  An  oration  for  Coelius. 

Dr.  B    Coelius,  a  gay  and  rather  dissolute  young  man,  was  aeenaod 

1.  Dtinlop.  Rom,  LU.  vol.  2.  p.  333  — «ip««ffl.  Lit  Rom.  vol.  S,  p.  101. 
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by  Chodm,  the  weiycDown  ntter  of  Caodias,  of  sn  afctempt  to  potMm  her, 
■id  of  hiiving  bonrowed  oioaey  from  her  to  proccce  the  asaaMinfttioii  of 
Dio,  the  Alexandrian  ambasaedor.  This  oratioD,  which  ia  highly  com- 
mended by  Middletcmi  for  it»  oocasioBally  playful  manner,  was  also  a 
pnrticular  fkvoorite  with  the  celebrated  Fox.* 

H.  It  ie  ascceeded  by  a  speech  **  Dt  fronneiu  etmnUarihu,^ 

Br.  B.  This  oration  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  It  procwed  ktt 
Gaesax  a  contiottance  of  his  government  in  Ganl,  and  this  last  may  bs 
legarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  ot  the  repiibli& 
Cicero  advocated  the  continuance  of  this  command  without  in  the  least 
degree  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  Caesar,  whose  only  object 
was  to  hare  Gaul  as  the  training-jdace  of  his  legions  nntil  he  coold  torn 
thmi  arms  sgainst  his  countiy. 

H.  The  oration  for  Balbus. 

Dr.  B.  Pompey,  by  a  special  law,  had  granted  the  freedom  of  Rome 
to  Balbus,  a  native  of  Cadiz,  who  had  performed  some  important  serviset 
for  him  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  validity  of  Pompey's  act  wa^ 
now  questioned,  but  was  successfully  defended  by  Cicero. 

H.  An  oration  against  L.  Calpurmus  Piso. 

Dr.  B.  Piso  had  been  recalled  from  his  govenmient  of  Maeedoma,  ir 
consequence  of  Cicero's  oration  on  the  consular  provinces.  Taking  ai 
early  opportunity,  he  complained  befcMPe  the  senate  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  and  indulged  in  an  attack  on  the  orator,  ridiculing  in  par* 
ticular  his  poetic  effusions.  Cicero's  reply  is  remarkable  for  its  coaraa 
and  bitter  invective. 

H.  What,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  t 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  he  indulges,  before  that  giavo  body,  in  language  and  aUiH 
akms  that  suit  only  the  meridian  of  a  tavern  ;  and  this  too  against  a  man 
of  fomily  and  distinction. — ^But  why  do  you  shake  your  head  1 

H.  Ah !  here  is  the  famous  speech  for  Milo,  which  was  never 
delivered.  What  a  pity  that  no  one  took  down  the  ofition  which  Cieeio 
actually  uttered,  that  we  m%ht  have  compared  its  feebleness  with  the 
beautiful  harangue  which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

Dr.  B.  It  was  taken  down  m  writing,  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of 
Asconius,  but  must  have  been,  as  you  remark,  far  inferior  to  the  one  whieh 
we  now  have,  aince  the  latter  was  accounted,  both  by  Cicero  himself  and 
bf  his  contemporaries,  as  the  finest  eSatt  of  his  genios.9 

H.  The  oration  which  I  find  next  in  order  is  entitled  •<  Pro  BMrm 
Pwtumoy 

Dr.  B.  He  was  prosecuted  for  repayment  of  a  sum  whieh  he  was  ai^ 

1.  Life  9f  Cic^rot  vol.  2,  p.  69.— JDuMJCf).  Boat.  Ltt.  voL  3.  p.  8I0- 
2l  OorreapondeneeofWii^k^fieldandFyu^.p,B6, 
8.  Ihtnlop.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2.  n.  S13. 
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^osad  to  hftTd  rec«T6d,  in  eonjimetioB  wift  the  piocoiiful  QAaaoBt  hmm 
KiDg  Ptolemj,  for  haiing  placed  lum  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  contmr  Ip 
the  injuttctioni  of  the  senate.    Bat  wbf  thai  look  of  pleaeore ! 

H.  This  oiation,  which  snceeeds,  I  have  read  of  in  Phiiarch.    It  i 
the  one  for  Ligarius,  accused  of  haring  home  arms  agahnt  Caesar,  «Aar 
the  battle  of  Phanalia,  and  of  havmg  renewed  the  war  in  Afiriea. 

Dr.  B.  Yesy  the  dictator  himself  presided  at  this  trial,  much  prejodioec 
against  Ligarius.  Bat  tne  eloquence  of  the  advocate  extorted  a  pardea 
It  was  during  this  oration  that  Caesar's  countenance  is  said  to  haT« 
changed,  and  the  papers  which  he  held  to  have  dropped  from  his  hand.t 

H.  We  have  but  two  remaining  before  we  reach  the  Philippics,  the 
speech  for  Deiotaius,  and  that  in  behalf  of  Marcellus.  With  the  latter  ! 
am  too  well  acquainted  to  trouble  you  for  any  explanation.  Of  the  sub 
ject  of  the  former  I  am  ignorant. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  this  was  a  defence  of  Deiotarus,  tetrareh  of  Galatia, 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  poison  Caesar,  during  the  stay  which  the 
latter  made  at  his  court  The  case  was  heard  in  the  prirate  apartmenta 
of  Caesar,  and  the  issue  was  successful  for  the  accused. 

H.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  explain  for  me  the  sub 
ject  of  each  of  the  Philippics.  I  have  read  that  thi^  were  aimed  against 
Antony,  that  they  were  so  entitled  in  imitation  of  the  splendid  effnsionB 
of  Demosthenes,  and  that,  like  the  latter,  they  derive  their  chief  beauty 
from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indignation  which  is  so  splendidly  di^ 
fbsed  over  all.  Allow  me  to  ask,  however,  which  one,  m  your  opinion^ 
ie  entitled  to  the  palm. 

Dr.  B.  Undoubtedly  the  fourteenth,  which  was  delivered  after  the 
intelligence  had  been  recdved  of  the  total  defiBat  of  Antony,  before  the 
walls  of  Modena,  by  the  army  under  Ootavianus  and  the  consula  Hirtios 
and  Pansa.  This  success  was  tfaoaght  to  hsTO  decided  the  fate  of  Antonf 
and  the  republic,  and  Cicero  gives  loose  to  his  patriotic  fiMlings  in  a  flow 
of  the  noblest  eloquence.  This  too  was  the  last  oration  that  Cioera 
delivered,  for  the  union  of  Octavianns  and  Antony  was  cemented  by  Us 
blood.a 

H.  And  hsTe  we  now  gone  through  all  the  orations.  Doctor  Baton, 
of  the  man  of  Arpinum  t 

Dr.  B.  AU  that  have  come  down  to  us,  Henry.  Many,  howeyer,  have 
entirdy  perished,  and  of  these  the  one  most  deserving  of  regret  is  that 
ex  Cornelius.  He  had  been  accused  of  practices  against  the  state  d  oring 
his  tribuneship.  The  speech  was  divided  into  two  great  parts,  and  was 
coBtinned  during  four  successive  days,  beforo  an  immense  concoome  of 
anditors,  who  are  said  to  have  testified  their  admiration  by  vei*«iated 

1.  PbU.  VU.  CXc.  c.  99. 
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ftppUiifle.  The  orator  himself  frequently  refen  to  it  «g  emon^  the  moit 
ifaiiBlied  of  Ma  odmposltloiM,  and  the  old  criticfl  cite  it  as  an  example  of 
genmne  titoqtKsAcer^-^Ot  many  of  the  lost  speeches  of  Cicero,  we  have 
kowerer,  fhigments  remaining,  and  tlie  nmnber  of  these  remnants  has 
been  meettfly.i&ereasid  by  the  researches  of  Maio,  of  which  we  will  con- 
vBf»e  OB  fiome  otiier  oppcwtmiity.  Meanwhile,  before  we  part,  hand  me 
tkM  nnnbep  of  tile  Westminster  Beriew  which  lies  at  your  elbow.  It 
oMtafais  ft  siceteK  of  Oeero's  character,  which  I  wish  to  read  to  yon. 
.  H.  BeiHe  ^e  part,  Doctor  ?— Why  I  hare  not  got  through  with  more 
IImm  ana  half  of  my  i?^lame. 

.  ©R.  B,  Ai^A  i^mt  ia  tile  very  leason  why  we  ought  now  to  stop,  lest 
aof'  faither  aaooqat  of  the  writings  of  Cicero  only  confose  and  be- 
iwiUsr.*  Digest  what  I  have  thus  far  stoted,  and,  when  we  meet  again, 
th^  eib«r  yrodnctfams  af  Cicero  will  serre  ns  for  a  theme.— Besides  yon 
wiU  want  to  attend  UMlay  the  visitation  of  the  Bodl^an  Library,  and 
to  hear  the  Latin  qpaech  in  the  school  of  Natorml  Philosophy. 
H.  Who  appoa^  the  speaker,  Doctor  ? 

Pr.  B.  The  Dean  of  Chiist<;hiirch. — ^I  will  now  read  from  the  West- 
minster :'  "  Gieero  waa  the  first  of  the  second  order  of  great  minds.  An 
OKtraordinaiy  variety  of  talent,  rather  than  any  pre-eminenoe  of  original 
9iQias,  is  his  characteristie.  It  is  atttsted  by  a  wonderfhl  extent  and 
diversity  of  information,  acqaired  amid  the  daily  occupations  of  a  very 
laborious  life,  and  almost  enabling  him  to  accomplish  the  great  object  ot 
his  ambition,  which  was  in  his  single  person  to  maintain  the  causa  of  Bo- 
man  against  the  whole  of  Grecian  literature.  Hi^  written  oontrilmtions 
to  the  information  and  delist  of  manhind«  ace  almost  as  extoisive  aa 
Aristotle^s.  Every  page  is  the  efflorescence  of  a  capacious  mind,  which 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  surveyed  life  with 
the  comprehension  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  Cicero's  mind  was  not  of  primitive  formation.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  no  great  style,  he  was  the  bold  and  original  investigator  of  no 
one  department,  nor  is  there  any  one  in  which  supremacy  could  be 
daimed  for  him.  He  resembled  the  athlete  in  Longinus,  who  was  infe- 
rior to  his  competitors  respectively  in  their  peculiar  provinces,  but  was 
on  the  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  his  accomplishments, 
superior  to  any.-^As  a  politician  his  defects  are  most  striking,  for  his  turn 
lay  best  for  speculation,  and  nothing  so  clearly  and  decisively  detects 
urking  flaws  in  a  man's  judgment  as  the  conduct  of  public  afikirs,  during 
tt  the  joints  and  flexurei"  of  troubled  times,  when  the  operation  of  new 

1.  DtnOop.  Rom.  lot.  vol.  3,  p.  331. 

2.  An  seconnt  of  tbe  etbieal  and  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero  will  be  given 
n  an  edHlon  of  the  work  *^De  OffieUty"  and  also  in  another  containing  seleetione 
ftt>m  his  philosophical  productions. 

,3,  No.  33,  p.  147,  seqq. 
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principles  b  dohimlang  society,  or  die  d»cty  pf  oML  ones  is  xmoItu^  aft 
into  their  original  elements.  For  sack  a  change  he  pMsessed  aeitber  Um 
requisite  moral  or  physical  eouzage>  the  sotidity  of  principbft  ani  |HU|M)acv 
nor  the  promptifeade  of  jadgment  which  is  necessaiy  to  ata  apaca^im.-* 
The  natural  weakness  of  Cicero's  mind,  the  want  of  gieat  and  solid  pnu 
eiples  of  conduct,  as  well  aa  his  timidi^i  was  not  0»|grViiiBO«a  to  tfai. 
state,  but  embittered  ibe  whole  of  his  life.  In  tba  ti^mSki  of  pablie  a&iiai 
&e  real  outlines  of  a  mao'a  character  «re  laeTitaUj  diacofevad  $  delfga 
or  accident  betrays  his  weak  and  strong  pointa.  Tlie  ktttliag  of  %  wA 
immediately  proves  both  his  miad  a|id  body.  Cicwr»  wtafpofeiaiatljr  knaim 
to  eyery  man  in  Rome.  Some,  when  thay  had  adqr  aifaai  lo  fili^  t^no^. 
tiaed  on  hia  Tanity,  some  on  his  timidity^  FmpI  tb»  ^ayaf  iili  hwtUh 
mant  lain  spirit  was  btokeo)  and  Beraryaeoveiad  ila  alaalkil^  onti^  »  Uk 
M  agoi  he  waseaUed  on  to  0|ipMO  thb  IvoOgato  Attttegr.  TImu  onlio^ 
thing  better  even  than  hialiBniieraelf  <*  flashed  IMi  oalxoamftf  Imte 
rays.''  The  cause,  the  occaaioli,  and  Ihe  paiaoB,  MNiaad  iB  his  ftttuliba. 
He^  spoke  for  Hberty— the  iMgnitode  of  die  individnldtfigav  kwhidklia 
atoodctttoffaUiiie8ohtt]on,thaeyeB  of  te  woild  wero  M  htw,  tt^  «!»> 
amplB  of  Brutasi  ^oriooa  at  tasst  in  ita  piiaoMo,  "^^  tetSM  ^tm,  HbA 
according^,  with  a  oomage,  a  dignity,  and  an  liliiqtMll^O  to  ¥iyah  titM 
ia  BO  parallel  in  his  other  eflbrta,  1m  stood  over  Mb  faflttft  e^tOOtf  Viii 
defended  her  fiom  her  daadliaat  ibo.»» 
H.  I)oyoaa|^ee,Doetw,wiCh«filhltiB%timid>raifedadt 
Dr.  B.  Veiy  noarly,  Bamry.  Wl»  kutist  tfwaya  {ttHtfattttth^ttacBiifb 
aetar  of  Ciceto,  fake  ea«(»  nill  tb  l^  diluted  hyB^V^umj^flMbot 
that  ia  tbiown  aKmnd  Ills  iMntHi. 
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M.TULLII  CICERONIS 
ORATIO 

IN 

L.  CATILINAM 

PRIMA, 

HABITA  IN  SEN^TU. 


I.  ^QuousQUE  tandem  'abutere,  Catilina,  patienda  no- 
stra ?  Quamdiu  etiam  furor  ^ste  tuus  nos  ^cludet  ?  Quern 
ad  finem  sese  efirenata  jactabit  audacia  I  ^Nihilne  te 
noctumum  praesidimn  ^Palatii,  nihil  ^urbis  vigiliae,  nihi] 
Cimor  populi,  nibil  ^concursus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
^^unitissimus  habendi  senatum  locus,  nihil  ^%orum  ora 
rultusque  moverunt?  ^^Patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis? 
Constrictam  jam  horum  omnium  conscientia  teneri  con- 
jurationem  tuam  non  vides?  Quid  ^^proxima,  quid  supe- 
riore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  *  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
consilii  ceperis,  quem  nostrCtm  ignorare  arbitraris?  O 
tempora,  O  mores !  Senatus  haec  inteUigit,  consul  videt ; 
hie  tainen  vivit.  Vivit?  Hmmo  vero  etiam  in  senatum 
ronit.  Fit  ^^publici  consilii  particeps :  notat  et  designat 
oculis  ad  caedem  unumquemque  nostrtlm.  Nos  autem 
**viri  fortes,  satisfacere  reipublicae  videmur,  si  istius  furo- 
rem  ac  tela  yitemus.  Ad  mortem  te,  Catilina,  duci  jussu 
consulis,  jampridem  oportebat;  "in  te  conferri  pestem 
Istam,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machinaris.  ^®An 
Tero  Tir  amplissimus,  ^^P.  Scipio,  pontifex  maximus,  Tib. 
Gracclium,  *Omediocriter  labefactantem  statum  reipublicae, 
priratus  interfecit :  '^Catilinam,  orbem  terrarum  caede  at- 
qiie   incendiis  yastare   cupientem.  nos   consules  perfere- 
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mus?  ^Nam  ilia  nimis  antiqua  praetereo,  quod  'C.  Set- 
viliiis  Ahala^Sp.  Melium,  novis  rebus  studentem,  manu 
sua  occidit.  Fuit,  fuit  %ta  quondam  in  liac  republica 
virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  acrioribus  suppliciis  civem  pemicio- 
sum,  quam  acerbissimum  hostem  coercerent.  ^Habemus 
sonatusconsultum  in  te,  Catilina,  ^vehemens  et  grave: 
%on  deest  reipublicae  consilium,  neque  auctoritas  hujus 
ordinis:  nos,  nos,  dico  aperte,  ^nos  consules  desumus. 

II.  Decrevit  Quondam  senatus  ut  L.  Opimius  consul 
"videret,  ne  quid  tespublica  detrimenti  caperet :  nox  nulla 
intercessit;  interfectus  est  propter  ^^quasdam  seditionmn 
suspiciones  C.  Gracchus,  ^^clarissimo  patre,  avo,  majoribus  : 
occisus  est  cum  liberis  ^^M.  Fudvius,  consularis.  Simili 
senatusconsulto,  ^^C  Mario  et  L.  Valerio,  consulibus,  per- 
missa  est  respublica :  num  unum  diem  postea  ^^L.  Satur- 
nini  tribuni  plebis,  et  C.  Servilii  praetoris  mortem  rei- 
publicae poena  remorata  est?  At  ^^os  vicesimum  jam 
diem  patimur  hebescere  aciem  horum  auctoritatis.  Habe- 
mus  enim  hujusmodi  senatusconsultum,  verumtamen  inclu- 
sum  in  tabulis,  tanquam  ^^gladium  in  vagina  reconditum : 
quo  ex  senatusconsulto  ^^confestim  interfectum  te  esse, 
Catilina,  convenit.  Yivis:  et  vivis  non  ad  deponendam, 
sed  ad  confirmandam  audaciam.  ^^Cupio,  patres  con- 
scripti,  me  esse  clementem:  cupio  in  tantis  reipublicae 
periculis  me  non  ^^dissolutum  videri :  sed  jam  me  ipse 
lertiae  ^^nequitiaeque  condemno.  Castra  sunt  in  Italia, 
contra  rempublicam,  ^Un  Etruriae  faucibus  collocata :  cres- 
cit  in  dies  singulos  hostium  numerus :  ^eorum  autem  im- 
peratorem  castrorum,  ducemque  hostium,  intra  moenia, 
atque  adeo  in  senatu  videmus,  intestinam  aliquam  quoti- 
die  pemiciem  reipublicae  molientem.  Si  te  jam,  Catilina, 
comprehendi,  si  interfici  jussero;  credo,  erit  verendum 
mihi,  ne  non  hoc  potius  omnes  boni  serius  a  me,  quam 
quisquam  crudelius  factum  esse  dicat.  Venrm  ego  hoc, 
quod  jamprldem  factum  esse  oportuit,  ^certa  de  causa 
nondum  adducor  ut  faciam.  Tum  denique  interficiam  te, 
oimi  jam  nemo  tarn  improbus,  tarn  perditiw,  ^am  tui  si- 
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nulls  inveniri  potent,  qvi  id  non  jure  factmn  esse  fatea- 
tur.  Quamdiu  quisquam  erit,  qui  te  defendere  audeat, 
mes:  et  vives  ita,  ut  nunc  viris,  multis  meis  et  firmis 
praesidiis  ^obsessus,  ne  commovere  te  contra  rempublieani 
possis.  Multorum  te  etiam  oculi  et  aiBres  non  sentien- 
tem,  sicut  adhuc  fecerunt,  speculabuntur  atque  custodient. 

III.  Etenim  quid  est,  Catilina,  quod  jam  amplius  ^- 
spectes,  si  neque  nox  tenebris  obscurare  eoetus  nefanos, 
nee  ^rirata  domus  parietibus  continere  rocem  conjura- 
tionis  tuae  potest?  ^si  Ulustrantur,  si  eiumpunt  omnia? 
Muta  jam  ^stam  mentem :  mihi  crede :  obliviscere  caedis, 
atque  incendiorum :  teneris  i^idique :  luce  sunt  clariora 
nobis  tua  consilia  omnia:  quae  etiam  mecum  licet  reco- 
gnoscas.  Meministine,  me  ^ante  diem  duodecimum  ka- 
lendjus  Novembris  dicere  in  senatu,  certo  die  fore  in 
armis,  qui  dies  futurus  esset  %nte  diem  sextum  kalendas 
Novembris,  C.  Manlium,  audaciae  satellitem  atque  admin- 
istrum  tuae?  Num  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  modo  res 
tanta,  tam  atrox,  tarn  incredibilis,  verum,  ^id  quod  multo 
magis  est  admirandiun,  dies?  Dixi  ego  idem  in  senatu, 
caedem  ^e  optimatum  contulisse  ^in  ante  diem  quintum 
kalendas  Novembris,  tum  cum  multi  ^^rincipes  civitatis 
Roma,  non  tam  sui  conservandi,  quam  tuonim  consiliorum 
^^reprimendorum  causa  profugerunt.  Num  infitiari  potes 
te  illo  ipso  die  meis  praesidiis,~fnea  diligentia  circumclu 
sum,  commovere  te  contra  rempublicam  non  potuisse 
cum  tu,  discessu  ceterorum,  ^^nostra  tamen,  qui  reman 
sissemus,  caede  contentum  te  esse  dicebas?  Quid?  cum 
tute  ^^praeneste  kalendis  ipsis  Novembris  occupaturum 
noctumo  impetu  esse  confideres :  sensistinp,  illam  coloni- 
am  meo  jussii,  ^^praesidiis,  custodiis,  vigiliisque  esse  mu 
nitam?  Nihil  agis,  nihil  'moliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  e^ 
•hion  modo  non  audiam,  sed  etiam  non  videam,  planequd 
sentiam. 

IV.  Re(jognosce  tandem  mecum  ^^octem  illam  superior 
rem :  jam  intelliges  multo  me  vigilare  acrius  ad  salutem 
qnam  te  ad  pemiciem  reipublicae.     Dico  te  priori  noct^ 
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venbse  inter  falcarios,  (non  agam  obscure,)  ik  M.  I^ae 
cae  donnmi:  convemsse  eodem  ^complures  ejusdem 
amentiae  s^elerisque  socios.  Num  negaxe  audes  ?  Quid 
taces?  conyincam,  si  negas.  Video  eiiim  esse  hie  in 
senatu  quosdam,  qui  tecum  una  fuere.  O  dii  inuuortales ! 
ubinam  gentium  sumus  ?  in  qua  urbe  Tivimus  ?  quam  rem- 
publicam  habemusi  Hie,  hie  sunt,  no^tro  in  numero, 
patres  conscripti,  ^in  hoc  orbis  terrae  sanctissimo'  gravis- 
■imoque  consilio,  qui  de  meo,  nostriimque  omnium  inte 
ritu,  qui  de  hujus  urbis,  atque  adeo  orbis  terrarum  exitio 
cogitent.  Hosce  ego  video  consul,  et  de  republica  sen' 
tentiam  rogo :  et,  quos  ferro  trucidari  oportebat,  eos  noa 
dum  voce  vulnero.  Fuisti  igitur  apwl  Laecam  ilia  nocte, 
Catilina:  ^distribuisti  partes  Italiae:  statuisti  quo  quem- 
que  proficisci  placeret :  delegisti  ^quos  Romae  relinqueres, 
quos. tecum  educeres:  ^descripsisti  urbis  partes  ad  incea- 
dia:  ^confirmasti,  te  ipsum  jam  esse  eziturum:  dixisti 
paullulum  tibi  esse  etiam  turn  morae,  quod  ego  viverem. 
Reperti  sunt  Muo  equites  Romani,  qui  te  ista  cura  libe- 
rarent,  et  sese  ^illa  ipsa  nocte,  paullo  ante  lucem,  me  meo 
in  lectulo  interfecturos  pollicerentur.  Haec  ego  omnia, 
vix  dum  etiam  coetu  vestxo  dimisso,  ^^^comperi:  domum 
meam  majoribus  praesidiis  munivi  atque  firmavi:  exclusi 
eos,  quos  tu  mane  ad  me  salutatum  miseras,  cum  iUi  ipsi 
venissent;  quos  ego  jam  multis  ac  summis  viris  ad  mq 
id  temporis  ventures  esse  praedixeram. 

V.  *^QuAE  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge  quo  coepisti , 
egredere  aliquando  ex  urbe :  patent  portae :  proficiscero  • 
nimium  diu  te  imperatorem  -^^iUa  tua  Manliana  castra  de 
siderant.  -Educ  tecum  etiam  omnes  tuos :  ^^si  minus 
quam  plurimos :  purga  urbem :  magno  me  metu  liberabis 
dummodo  inter  me  atque  te  mums  intersit:  nobiscuns 
versari  jam  diutius  non  potes :  i*non  feram,  non  patiar 
non  sinam.  Magna  diis  immortalibus,  ^^atque  huic  ipsi 
Jovi  Statori,  antiquissimo  custodi  hujus  urbis,  ^^abend* 
est  gratia,  quod  hanc  tam  taetram,  tarn  horribilem,  ^"^tam 
que   iikfestam  reipublicae   pestem    tolies  jam   cffugimus^ 
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Non  est  saepius  ^ia  uno  bottine  smnma  mSmb  perieiitea 
da  reipnldioae.  Qnamditt  mibi,  ^consuli  demgiu^,  Cati 
tina,  iaaidiatiis  es,  non  publico  me  jHraesidio,  aed  privata 
diligenda  defend!:  cum  ^proziiiiia  comitiis  consulanbin 
me  e<H»iiIem  in  ^eampo,  et  competitoies  interficere  vo* 
kiisti,  compressi  tuos  nefarios  conatas  amiconim  praesid 
io  et  copiis,  niillo  timiultu  publice  concitato :  -  denique 
qnotiescunque  me  pedsti,  per  me  tibi  obstiti:  quamquam 
videbam,  peiniciem  meam  cum  magna  calamitate  reipub 
licae  ^esse  conjunctam.  Nunc  jam  aperte  rempublicaro 
umveTsam  petia.  .  Templa  deonim  immortalium,  tecta  ur- 
bia,  vitam  omnium  civinm,  Italiam  denique  totam,  ad  ezi» 
timu  et  vaatitatem  vocaa#  Quare  ^quoniam  id,  quod  pri- 
mum,  atque  hujus  imperii  disciplinaeque  majonun  propri- 
um  est,  facere  nondum  aodeo:  faciam  id,  quod  est  ^ad 
severitatem  lenius,  et  ad  communem  salutem  utilius 
nam,  si  te  interfici  jussero,  residebit  in  republica  ^eli- 
qua  conjuratomm  manus :  sin  tu  (quod  te  jamdudum  hor- 
tor,)  exieiis,  ^exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tuorum  oomitum  mag- 
na et  pemiciosa  reipublicae  sentina.  Quid  est,  Catilina  ? 
Num  dubitas  id,  me  imperante,  facere,  quod  jam  i<^a 
sponte  faciebas?  Exire  ex  urbe  consul  hostem  jubet: 
interrogas  me,  ^^num  in  exsHium?  Non  jubeo:  sed,  si 
me  consulis,  suadeo. 

VI.  Quid  enim,  Catilina,  est,  quod  te  jam  in-hac  Uibe  de- 
lectare  possit  ?  In  qua  nemo  est,  ^^extra  istam  conjuratio- 
nem  perditorum  hominum,  qui  te  non  metuat ;  nemo,  qui 
non  oderit.  ^^Quae  nota  domesticae  tuipitudinis  non  inusta 
Titae  tuae  est?  "Quod  privatarum  rerum  dedecus  non 
haeret  infamiae  ?  "Quae  libido  ab  oculis,  i®quod  facinus 
a  manibus  umquam  tuis,  quod  flagitium  a  toto  corpore 
abfuit?  Cui  tu  adolescentulo,  ^ ''quern  cormptelarum  ille- 
cebris  irretisses,  non  aut  ad  audaciam  ferrum,  aut  ad  libi- 
dlnem  ^^facem  praetulisti  ?  Quid  vero  ?  nuper,  cum  moite 
sfuperioris  uxoris  novis  nuptiis  domum  ^^acuefecisses 
nonne  etiam  alio  incredibili  scelere  hoc  scelus  cumulasti  1 
Quod  ego  praetermitto,  et  facile  patior  sileri,  ne   in  hac 
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civitate  ^taad  facinoris  immaiutas  ant  exstitisBe,  aut  dop 
vindicata  esse  videatui.  Fraetennitto  ruinas  fortunarum 
tuarum,  quas  omnes  impendere  tibi  ^roximis  idibus  sen- 
ties:  ad  ilia  yenio,  quae  non  ad  privatain  ignoTniniam 
vitiorum  tuoruin,  non  ad  Momesticam  tuam  difficultatem  ae 
turpitudinem,  sed  ad  summam  reipublicae,  atque  ad  onini- 
lun  nostriim  vitam  salutemque  pertinent.  Potestne  tibi 
^hujus  vitae  lux,  Catilina,  aut  hujus  coeli  spiritus  esse 
jucundusj  cum  scias,  horum  esse  neminem,  qui  nesciat, 
te  ^ridie  kalendas  Januarias,  ^Lepido  et  Tullo  consulibus, 
"^stetisse  in  comitio  cum  telo  ?  Manum,  consulum  et  prin- 
cipum  civitatis  interficiendorum  causa,  paravisse  ?  Sceleri 
ac  fiirori  tuo  ^on  mentem  aliquam,  aut  timorem  tuum, 
sed  ^fortunam  reipublicae  obstitisse  ?  Ac  jam  ilia  omitto : 
^^eque  enim  sunt  aut  obscura,  aut  non  multa  post  com- 
missa.  Quoties  tu  me  designatum,  quoties  consulem  ia- 
terficere  conatus  es?  '^Quot  ego  tuas  petitiones  ita  con- 
jectas,  ut  vitari  non  posse  viderentur,  parva  quadam  de- 
clinatione,  et,  ut  aiunt,  corpore  eftiigi  ?  ^^Nihil  agis,  nihil 
assequeris,  nihil  moliris,  quod  mihi  latere  yaleat  ^^in  tem- 
pore :  neque  tamen  conari  ac  velle  desistis.  ^^Quoties 
jam  tibi  extorta  est  sica  ista  de  manibus  ?  Quoties  vero 
excidit  casu  aliquo  et  elapsa  est?  ^^Tamen  ea  carere 
diutius  non  potes :  ^^quae  quidem  quibus  abs  te  initiata 
sacris  ac  devota  sit,  nescio,  quod  earn  necesse  putas  con- 
sulis  in  corpore  defigere. 

VII.  Nunc  vero,  quae  est  ista  tua  vita?  Sic  enim 
jam  tecum  loquar,  non  ut  ^"''odio  permotus  esse  videar, 
quo  debeo,  sed  ut  misericordia,  quae  tibi  nulla  debetur. 
Venisti  ^®paullo  ante  in  senatum:  quis  te  ex  hac  tanta 
frequentia,  ex  tot  tuis  amicis  ac  necessariis,  ^^salutavit? 
Si  hoc  post  hominum  memoriam  contigit  nemini,  ^(Vocis 
exspectas  contumeliam,  cum  sis  gravissimo  judicio  taci- 
turnitatis  oppressus  ?  Quid,  quod  adventu  tuo  ^Msta  sub- 
sellia  vacuefacta  sunt?  Quod  omnes  consulares,  qui  tibi 
persaepe  ad  caedem  constituti  fuerunt,  simul  atque  asse- 
disti,  partem  istam  subselliorum  ^%udam   atque   inanem 
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«eliquenmt  ?  Quo  tandem  animo  hoc  tibi  ferendtmi  potes  f 
■Servi  mehercle  mei  si  me  isto  pacto  metaerem,  ut  te 
"netumit  omnes  cives  tni,  domimi  meam  relinquendam  pa- 
^ajrem:  tu  tibi  iirbem  non  arbitraris?  Et,  si  me  meis 
«ivibus  Hnjuria  suspectwn  tarn  graviter  atque  offensmn 
viderem;  carere  me  aspectu  civimii,  quam  iofestis  omni- 
«m  oculis  conspici  mallem :  tu  cmn  conscientia  scelerora 
taonim  agnoscas  odimn  omnimn  justmn,  et  jam  tibi  din 
debitmn,  dubitas,  quormn  mentes  sensusque  ^vulneras, 
eorrnn  aspectmn  praesentiamque  vitare?  Si  te  parentes 
timerent  atque  odissent  tiii,  neque  eos  ulla  ratione  pla- 
care  posses ;  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  aliquo  concede- 
res :  nunc  te  patria,  quae  communis  est  Omnium  nostrAm 
parens,  odit  ac  metuit,  ^et  jamdiu  te  mbil  judicat  nisi  de 
^arricidio  suo  cogitare.  ''Hujus  tu  neque  auctoritatem 
verebere,  neque  judicium  sequere,  neque  vim  pertimesces  ? 
Quae  tecum,  Catilina,  sic  agit,  et  quodammodo  ^tacita 
loquitur: — Nullum  aliquot  jam  annis  facinus  exstitit,  nisi 
per  te;  nullum  flagitium  sine  te:  tibi  uni  ^ultorum  ci- 
vium  neces,  tibi  vexatio  direpdoque  ^^ociorum  impunita 
fuit  ac  libera:  tu  non  solum  ad  negligendas  leges  ac 
^^quaestiones,  verum  etiam  ad  evertendas  perfringendas 
que  valuisti.  Superiora  ilia,  quamquam  ferenda  non  fue 
runt,  tanien,  ut  potui,  tuli:  nunc  vero  me  totam  esse  in 
metu  propter  te  unum;  ^^quidquid  increpuerit,  Catilinam 
timeri;  nullum  videri  contra  me  consilium  iniri  posse, 
^^quod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat ;  non  est  ferendum.  Quamo- 
brem  discede,  atque  hunc  mihi  timoreiifi  eripe:  ^^i  est 
verus,'  ne  opprimar ;  sin  falsus,  ut  tandem  aliquando  time- 
re  desinam. 

.yill.  Haec  si  tecum,  ut  dixi,  patria  loquatur,  ^^onne 
impetrare  debeat,  etiamsi  vim  adliibere  non  possit  ? 
^•Quid,  quod  tu  te  ipse  "in  custodiam  dedisti?  Quid, 
quod,  vitandae  suspicionis  causa,  apud  i®M'.  Lepidum  te 
**liabitar0  veUe  dixisti?  A  quo  non  receptus,  etiam  ad 
me  venire  ausus  es :  atque  ut  domi  meae  te  asservarem, 
rogasti:    cum  a  me  quoque   id  responaum  tulisse?,  me 
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nuBo  modo  posse  iisdem  ^pszietibus  tuto  esse  tecum,  \)ui 
magno  in  pericnlo  essem,  quod  iisdem  moenibus  c<Miti« 
neremur;  ad  ^Q.  Metellum  piaetorem  venisti:  a  quo  re- 
pudiatos,  ad  sodalem  tuum,  ^virum  (^>timum,  M.  Marcel 
Imn  demigrasti :  quern  tu.  ^ndeHc^  et  ad  cu^todienduni 
te  diligentissimnm,  et  ad  sikittcanduid  sagacissimum,  et  ad^ 
viudicanduinfortissimumforeputasti.  Sedquamlonge  vide* 
tur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere,  qui  se  ipse  jam 
dignum  custodia  judicaiit?  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  du- 
bitas,  si  hie  ^orari  aequo  animo  dod  poles,  abire  in  aliquas 
terras,  et  vitam  istam,  multis  suppHciis  justis  debitisque  erep- 
tam,  fugae  solitudinique  mandare  ?  ''Refer,  inquis,  ad  sena- 
turn,  (id  enim  postulas,)  et,  si  Mc  ordo  {dacere  sibi  decreye- 
rit,  te  ire  in  exsilium,  obtemperaturum  te  esse  dicis.  Non 
referam  id,  ^quod  abborret  a  meis  moribus :  et  tamen  ^fa  . 
ciam,  ut  intelligas,  quid  hi  de  te  sentiant.  Egredere  ex 
urbe,  Catilina :  libera  rempufolieam  metu :  in  exsilium,  si 
>%anc  vocem  exspectas,  proficiseere.  ^^Quid  est,  Catili- 
na ?  ecquid  attendis,  ecquid  animadyertis  borum  silentium  ? 
'^atiuntur,  tacent.  ^^Quid  exspectas  auctoritatem  loquen- 
tium,  quorum  voluntatem  tacitorum  perspicis  ?  At  si  lioc 
idem  hmc  adolescenti  optimo,  ^^P.  Sextio,  si  fortissimo 
viro,  ^^M.  Marcello  dixissem;  ^^jam  mihi  consuli,  hoc 
ipso  in  templo,  jure  optimo  senatus  vim  et  manus  intu- 
lisset:  ^Me  te  autem,  CatOina,  cum  quiescunt,  probant; 
cum  patiuntnr,  decemunt;  cum  tacent,  clamant.  Neque 
hi  solum,  ^^quorum  tibi  auctoritas  est  videlicet  cara,  vita 
vilissima;  ^'sed  etiam  illi  equites  Romani,  honestissimi 
atque  optimi  viri,  ceterique  fortissimi  cives,l  ^Oqui  circum- 
stant  senatum,  quorum  tu  et  frequentiam  videre,  et  studia 
perspicere,  et  voces  paullo  ante  exaudire  potuisti:  quo- 
rum ego  vix  abs  te  jamdiu  manus  ac  tela  contineo,  eos- 
dem  facile  adducam,  ut  te  haec,  quae  jampridem  vastare 
ttudes,  relinquentem,  ^lusque  ad  portas  prosequantur. 

IX.  22QuAii<iUAM  quid  loquor  ?  ^^  ut  ulla  res  frougat  * 
to  ut  unquam  te  co.ngas?  tu  ut  ullam  fugam  meditere? 
la  ui  uUum  exsilimr.  cogit^s  ?    Utinam  tibi  Istam  menteni 
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tfii  inmumides  Mnint!  Tametd  Tideo,  si  mea  voce  pei^ 
tenritas  ire  in  exsilium  animuizi  induxms,  qoaata  temper 
stas  invidiae  nobis,  si  nunns  in  preesens  teiBpns,  recenti 
memoria  scelerum  taomm,  at  in  posteritaiem  impendeat 

"  'Sed  est  nnhi  tanti ;  dununodo  ista  ^pnrata  sit  Galanutasy 
et  a  reipd>licae  perictdis  sejungatur.  *Sed  tu  nt  vitiia 
tpA  connnoyeare,  ut  legnm  poenas  pertimeseas,  *ut  tern- 

-<  fieribtis  reipablicae  concedas,  non  est  postnlandmn  r'neqne 
enim  is  ei^,  Calalina,  ut  te  aut  ^pudor  a  tarpitndine,  ant 
metus  a  periculo,  ant  ratio  a  fniore  nnqnam  reyocarit, 
Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi,  proficiscere:  ac,  si  mibi 
inimico,  nt  praedicas,  too  conflare^  vis  inyidiam;  ^recta 
perge  in  exsilinm :.  vix  feram  ^sennones  hominum,  si  id 
feceris :  yix  nnoli^nf  istins  invidiae,  si  in  exsilinm  ieris 
jussu  consulis,  sustinebo :  sin  autem  ^^errire  meae  laudi 
et  gloriae  mayis,  egredere  Mcum  importtnia  sceleratarum 
mann:  ccmfer  te  ad  Manlinm:  concita  p^fditos  ciyes: 
seceme  te  a  bonis :  mfer  patriae  bellnm :  exsidta  ^'impio 
latrocinio,  ut,  a  me  non  ejectos  ad  alienee,  %^  invitatus 
ad  tuos  isse  yidearis.'  ^^Quamquun  quid  ego  te  invitem, 
a  quo  jam  sciam  es^e  praemissos,  ^^qui  ttbi  ad  Forum 
Anrelium  praestolare&tur  armati  ?  ^^Cui  seiam  pactam  et 
constitutam  esse  cum  Manlio  diem  %  A  quo  etiam  ^^aqui- 
lam  iliam  argenteam,  quam  tibi,  ac  tuis  cmmibcffi,  pemi- 
ciosam  esse  confide  et  fimcstam  fnturam,  ^''cui  domi  toae 
•acrarium  scelerum  tuorum  constitutam  fuit,  sciam  esse 
praemissam?  ^^u  ut  ilia  diutius  carere  .pos»s,  quam 
renerari,  ad  caedem  ]»ofici8cens,  solebas  ?  A  cujus  alta* 
ribus  saepe  istam  impiam  dexterimi  ad  necem  ciyium 
transtolisti  ? 

X.  Ibis  tandem  aliquando,  quo  te  jampridem  tua  ista 
ciq>idita8  efTrenata  ac  furiosa  rapiebat.  Neqne  enim  tibi 
^%aec  res  affert  dolorem,  sed  quandam  incredibilem  yolu- 
ptatem:  ad  banc  te  amentiam  natora  peperit,  voluntas 
exercuit,  fortona  serVayit:  numquam  tu  non  mode  otiuni, 
sed  ne  bellum  qnidem,  ^^nisi  nefarium,  concnpisti :  nactus 
es  ex  perditis,  atque  ab  onmi  non  modo  fcnrtuna,  yermn 
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etuun  Bpe  derelietis,  confiatam  improborum  nuanim.  ^Hie 
tu  qua  laetitia  perfruere  ?  quibus  gaudiis  exsultabis  ?  quan* 
•a  iu  voluptate  bacchabere,  cum  in  taato  numero  tuomm 
neque  audies  virum  bonum  quemquam,  neque  videbis? 
^Ad  hujus  vitae  studium  meditati  illi  8u&t,l)ui  feruntur, 
labores  tui:  jacere  buini«  noa  modo  ^ad  obaidendum  stu- 
piiun,  verum  etiam  adC  facinus  obeundum;  vigilare,  non 
solum  iusidiantem  somno  maritorum,  yerum  etiam  ^bonis 
occisonmi.  ^Habes  ubi  ostentes  illam  praeclaram  tuam 
patientiam  famis,  frigoris,  inopiae  rerum  omnium;  quibus 
te  brevi  tempore  ^confectum  esse  senties.  Tantum  pro- 
feci  tum,  cum  te  a  consulatu  repuli,  ut  '^exul  potius  tea- 
tare,  quam  consul  vezare  rempublicam  posses:  atque  ut 
id,  quod  esset  a  te  scelerate  susceptum,  latrociniutn  poti- 
us quam  bellum  nominaretur.   "^ 

XL  ^NuNc,  ut  a  me,  pati^ej^  conscripti,  quandam  prope 
justam  patriae  quaerimoniam  deitester  ac  deprecer :  ^perci- 
pite,  quaeso,  diligenter,  quae  dicam,  et  ea  penitus  animis 
vestris  mentibusque  mandate.  Etenim,  si  mecum  patiia, 
quae  mibi  vita  mea  multo  est  carior,  si  cuncta  Italia,  si 
omnis  respublica  sic  loquatur:^^^^M.  Tulli,  quid  agis? 
tune  eum,  quern  esse  bostem  comperisti:  quem  ducem 
belli  futurum  vides :  quem  exapectari  imper^torem  in  cas- 
tris  hostium  sentis,  auctorem  sceleris,  principem  conjura- 
tionis,  ^^evocatorem  servorum  et  civium  perditorum,  exire 
patieris,  ut  abs  te  ^^on  omissus  ex  urbe,  sed  immissus  in 
urbem  esse  videatur?  Nonne  bunc  in  vincula  duci,  non 
ad  mortem  rapi,  non  summo  supplicio  ^^mactari  impera- 
bis?  Quid  tandem  impedit  te?  ^^Mosne  majorum?  At 
persaepe  etiam  privati  in  bac  republica  pemiciosos  civea 
morte  multarunt  ^^An  leges,  quae  de  civium  Romano- 
rum  supplicio  ^^ogatae  sunt?  At  numquam  in  bac  urbe 
ii,  qui  a  republica  defecerunt,  civium  jura  ^'tenuerunt. 
An  invidiam  posteritatis  times  ?.  ^^Praeclaram  vero  populo 
Romano  refers  gratiam,  qui  te,  bominem  per  te  cognitum, 
nulla  commendatione  majorum,  ^Ham  mature  ad  summmn 
imperium  per  otnnes  bonorum  ^rradus  extulit,  si  propter 
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iBvidiain,  ant  aliciijus  periculi  metmn,  sahiteiii  emom  too* 
mm  negligis.  Sed,  si  quis  est  invidiae  metus,  num  es^  / 
vehementius  ^s^vei^tis  ac  fortitiidiiiis  invidia,  qttam  hr 
eitiae  ac  ^eqgitiai^pertimescenda  ?  An,  cum  beUo  rasta 
bitur  Italia,  yexsebnntur  urbes,  tecta  aidebmit:  Hum  te 
non  esisdmas  invidiae  incendio  conflagratunmi  ?  ^ 

XII.  ^His  ego  sanctissimis  reipubHcae  vocibus,  et 
eorum  homiaum,  qui  idem  sentiunt,  mentibas,  pauca  re-"^-  ''* 
spondebo.  Ego,  ^si  hoc  optimum  factu  judicarem,  patres 
Goiiscripti,  Catilinam  morte  multari ;  Hmius  usuram  horae 
gladiatori  isti  ad  Tirendum  non  dedissem.  Etenim,  si 
summi  yiri,  et  clarissimi  cives,  Satumini,  et  Gracchorum, 

et  Flacci,  et  superiorum  compluiium  sanguine  non  modo 
•e  non  contaminarunt,  sed  etiam  %onestarunt ;  ceite  mihi 
verendum  non  erat,  ne  quid,  hoc  '^pariicida  civium  inter- 
fecto,  invidiae  mihi  in  postezitatem  redundaret.     Quodsi    X  ^  *' 
ea  nuhi  maxime  impenderet:   tamen  hoc   animo  semper 
fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam,  non  invidiam  pu*    \/ 
tarem.    Quamquam  nonnulli  sunt  in  hoc  ordine,  qui  aut 
ea,  quae  imminent,  non  videant ;  aut  ea,  quae  vident,  dis- 
simulent:  ^qui  spem   Catilinae  molUbus  sententiis   alue- 
runt,  conjurationemque  nascentem  non  ciedendo  conobo- 
raTenmt.     Quorum  auctoritatem  secuti  multi,  non  solum 
improbi,  verum  etiam  imperiti,  ^si  in  hunc   animadvertis- 
sem,  crudeliter  et  ^^egie   factum   esse  dicerent.     Nunc 
intelligo,  si  iste,  quo  intendit,  in  Manliana  castra  perve- 
nent,  neminem  tam  stultum  fore,  qui  non  videat  conjura- 
tionem  esse  factam ;  neminem  tam  improbum,  qui  non      ^'  f 
fateatur.    Hoc  autem  uno   interfecto,  intelligo  banc  rei- 
publicae  pestem  ^^paullisper  reprimi,  non  in  perpetuum 
comprimi  posse.     Quodsi   ^^se   ejecerit,   secumque   sues     '         ' 
eduzerit,  et  eodem  ceteros  undique  coUectos  naufragos  ag- 
gregarerit ;  exstinguetur,  atque  delebitur  non  modo  ^%aec 
tam  adulta  reipublicae  pestis,  verum  etiam  stirps  ac   se 
men  maLorum  omnium. 

XIII.  Etenim  ^^amdiu,  patres  conscripti,  in  his  pericu- 
Jis  conjurationis  insidiisque  versamur:    sed  nescio  ^uo 
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pacio  omnium  soelerum,  ac  veteriB  fiir<m8  et  audaciae  i 
turitas  in  notttri  consuliUus  tempus  erupit.  Quodai  ^em 
tanto  latrocinio  late  umis  tdletiar;  videbimur  fortasae  ad 
breve  quoddam  temfraa  cura  et  meta  ease  relerad:  peri- 
culum  autem  remdebit,  et  erit  inclusum  penitua  %i  venip 
atque  in  viacmbaa  reipublicae.  Ut  aaepe  bominea  aegii 
morbo  gravi,  cmn  ^iiestu  febriiqae  jactantur,  ai  aquaai  ge- 
tidam  biberioA,  primo  relevari  videntur ;  deinde  multo  gra^ 
viua  vehementiuaque  afflictaator :  aic  bic  moibus,  ^qui  eat 
m  republica,  relevatoa  iatiua  poena,  vebementiiis  viTia  re- 
dquia  ingnveacet.  Quaie,  patrea  oonacripti,  aecedant  im- 
probi,  aecemant  ae  a  bonis,  unmn  in  locum  congiegentur, 
muio  denique,  id  quod  saepe  jam  dizi,  aecemantur  a  no* 
bia,  deainant  inaidiari  domi  auae  conauli,  ^circumatare 
^jribunal  jpinu&UmB  urbani,  ^baidere  cum  gbidiia  curiam, 
''malleolos  et  faces  ad  iniiammandam  uibem  comparare. 
Sit  denique  incriptum  in  fronte  unioacujuaque  ciTis,'^quid 
de  republica  sentiat.  Polliceor  hoc  irobia,  patres  con* 
scripti,  tantam  in  nobis  conaulibus  fore  diligentiam,  tan* 
tarn  in  vpbis  auctoritatem,  tantam  in  equitibua  Romania 
virtutem,  tantam  in  omnibua  bonis  conaensionem,  ut  Ca- 
tilinae  profectione  omnia  patefacta,  illuatrata,  ^oj^eaaa, 
vindicata  esse  videatia.  Hisce  ominibua,  Catilina,  ^^cura 
summa  reipublicae  salute,  et  cum  tua  peste  ac  pemicie, 
cumque  eorum  exitio,  qui  se  tecum  omni  scelere  parzici* 
dioque  junxerunt,  proficiscere  ad  impiiun  bellum  ac  nefa* 
rium.  Turn  tu,  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem,  quibua  baec  urba 
"auspiciis  a  Romulo  ea  conatitutua ;  quern  Statorem  bigna 
urbis  atque  imperii  vere  nominamus:  hunc,  et  hujus  so* 
cios  a  tuis  aris  ceterisque  templis,  a  tectis  urbis  ac  moe- 
nibus,  a  vita  fortunisque  civium  onmium  arcebis :  et  onif 
aes  inimicos  bonorum,  hostes  patriae,  latrones  ItaU&e 
i%colerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  aocietate  conjunct 
toa«  aetemis  suppliciis  vivos  mcnrtnoaqiie  mactabia. 
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I.    ^Tandem    aliquando,    ^Quintes,  L.    Catilinam,  fu- 
rentem    aadacia,     ^celus    anhelantem,     pestem    patriae 
nefarie  molientem,  robis    atqu^^uic   urbi    ferrum  flam- 
mamque  %iimtantem,   ex   urbe     *vel   ejecimus,  vel   emi-    -**"^ 
simus,  vel    ipstim  egredientem   Verbis   prosecuti   sumus.  ^   " 
®Abiit,  excessit,   evasit,   erupit.     Nulla  jam  pemicies  ®a     ^  • 
monstro  ilTo  atque  prodigio  moenibus   ipsis  intra  moenia  "^  - 
comparabitur.     Atque  hunc  qiddem  unum,  hujus  beHi  do- 
mestici   ducem, '  sine   controversia   vicimns.     Non   enim 
jam   inter  latera  nostra   ^<*sica  ilia  versabitur:  ^%on   in 
campo,  i^on  in  foro,  non   in   curia,  non   denique   intra 
domesticos    parietes   pertimescemus.     ^'^\jQzo    illtf  motus , 
est,  cum  est  ex  urbe  depulsus.     Palam  jam   cum  hoste. 
nullo  impediente,  **bellum  justum   geremus.     Sine   dubio 
perdidimus    honrinem,   magnificeque   vicimus,  ciun  ilium 
ex  occultis   insidiis   in   apertum  latrocinium   conjecimus. 
^*Quod  vero  non  cnientum  mucronem,  ut  voluit,  extulit, 
quod  vivis  nobis  egressus  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  de  manibus 
extorsimus,  quod    incolumes   cives,  quod   stantem  urbem 
reliquit:  quanto  tandem  ilium  moerore   affictum   esse  et 
profligalom    putatis?     Jacet   ille   nunc    prostratus,  Quiri- 
tes,  et  se  ^^perculsum  atque  abjectum  esse  sentit,  et  re- 
torquet  oculos  profecto  saepe  ad  hanc  urbem;  quam   ex 
oHiii  faucibus  ereptam   esse  luget;   quae   quidem  laetari 
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imbi  Tidetur,   quod  tantam   pestem  eroiiiiijerit    forasqiiii 
piojecerit. 

II.  At  se  quia  est  talis,  ^quales  esse  onmes  oportebaS» 
qui  in  hoc  ipso,  in  quo  ezuhat  ei  triunqdxat  oratio  mes* 
me  yebementer  accuset,  qnod  tam  capitalem  bostem  non 
comprehendeiim  potius,  qoam  emisenm :  non  est  ista  mea 
culpa,  Quirhes,  sed  temporum.  Interemtum  esse  teCa- 
tUinam,  ^t  graYissimo  supplicio  affectum,  jampiidem  opor^ 
tebat:  idque  a  me  et  mos  majorum,  et  bnjus  imperii 
seyeritas,  et  lespublica  postulabat.  Sed  quam  multos 
fuisse  putatis,  ^ui,  quae  ego  defeirem,  non  crederent? 
quam  multos,  ^ui  propter  stullitiam  non  putarent?  quam 
multos,  qui  etiam  defend^ent?  quam  multos,  qui  proptei 
imprebitatem  farerent?  ^Ac  si,  sublato  illo,  depelli  a 
yobis  omne  periculum  judicaxem;  jampiidem  ego  L.  Oa- 
tilinam  non  modo  inyidife  meae,  yerum  etiam  yitae  pe« 
riculo  sustulissem.  Sed  cum  yidprem,  ^e  yobis  quidera 
omnibus  re  etiam  tuni^pF6b&&,''^^  illmn,  ut  erst  m^tus, 
morte  multassem,  fore,  ut  ejus  socios  inyidia  oppiessmi 
persequi  non  possem:  rem  hue  deduxi,  ut  turn  palam 
pugnaxe  uossetis,  cum  bostem  *  aperte  yideretis.  Quem 
quidem  ego  bostem,  Quirites,  ^quam  yebementer  {<ma 
esse  timendmn  putem,  licet  bine  inteOigads,  quod  iUud 
etiam  moleste  fero,  quod  ex  urbe  x>arum  conutatus  eade- 
rit.  Utinam  ille  omnes  secum  suas  copias  edmdsset! 
"Tongilium  mibi  eduxit,  ^quem  amare  in  praetexta  coepe- 
rat :  ^^Publicium  et  Munacium,  quorum  aes  aUeniun  con- 
tractum  in  popina  nullum  reipublicae  motum  afieire  pote- 
rat:  ^^reliquit  quos  yiros?  quanto  alieno  aere,  quam  ya- 
lentes,  quam  nobiles  ?  r .         . 

III.  Itaque  ego  iUum  ezercitum,  ^^rae  Gallioaaia 
iegionibus,  et  boc  delectu,  quem  in  agro  Piceno  et  GraJU 
iico  Q.  Metellus  babuit,  et  bis  copiis,  quae  a  nobis  quo 
tidie  comparantur,  inagnopere  contemno;  ^^collectum  eik 
senibus  desperatis,  ex  agresti  luxuria,  ex  rusticis  decoc- 
toribus,  ex  iis,  qui  ^^adimonia  deserere,  quam  ilium  ex- 
ercitum,  maluerunt:    qu^iyus   6fo  non  modo  si   ^Hciooi 
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exwcitos  uostri,  vefram  etiaxn  si  edictum  praetoris  ostcn* 
dero,  concidexit.  ^Hos,  quos  video  Tolitare  in  foro,  qaoB 
stare  ad  curiam,  quoa  etiam  Ha  senatnm  venire:  ^ni 
nitent  ungaentis,  ^qui  fulgent  purpura,  mallem  secum  ^uos 
milites  eduzisset:  qui  si  hie  permanent,  mementote  noD 
tarn  exercitum  ilium  ease  nobi%  quam  bos,  qui  exercitum 
des^uenmt,  p^rtimescendoe.  Atque  hoc  etiam  sunt  timen* 
di  magis,  quod,  quid  cogitent,  me  scire  sentiunt,  neque 
tamen  peimoventur.  *Video,  cui  Apulia  sit  attributa,  qui 
habeat  Etruriam,  qui  agrom  Piceuom,  qui  Gallicum,  qui 
sibi  bas  uxbanas  insidjas  caedia  atque  incendiormn  de« 
poposceriL  Omnia  ^superioris  noctis  consilia  ad  me  de- 
lata  esse  sendunt :  patefeci  in  seaatu  bestemo  die :  Ca- 
tilina  ipse  pertimnit,  profugit:  bi  quid  ezspectant?  ^Nae 
iUi  vebementer  enant,  si  iUam  meam  piistiaam  lenitatom 
perpetuam  aperaat  fiituram. 

IV.  Quod  exiqpectavi,  jam  sum  assecntus,  ut  vos  om- 
oes  factam  esse  aperte  conjurationan  contra  rempublicam 
videretis.  ^Nisi  veco  si  quis  est,  qui  ^^Catilinae  sinjiles 
eum  CatOina  seiMire  non  putet.  Non  est  jam  lenitati 
locus:  severitatem  res  ipsa  flagitat  Unum  etiam  nunc 
ccmcedam :  exeant,  |Kcoficiscantur,  ne  patiantur  ^^desiderio 
8oi  Catilinam  miaerum  tabescere :  demonstrabo  iter :  Aure- 
lia  via  profectua  est :  si  acceleraze  volent,  ad  vesperam  con- 
sequentur.  0  fortunatam  rempublicam,  ^hi  quidem  banc 
sentinam  bujus  urbis  ejecerit!  Uno  mebercule  Catilina 
i^exhausto,  relevata  mUu  et  recreata  respublica  videtur. 
Quid  enim  mali  aut  sceleris  fingi  aut  excogitari  potest,  quod 
Don  ille  conceperit  ?  Quis  tota  Italia  ^^eneficus,  quis  gla- 
diator, quia  latro,  quis  sicarius,  quis  paxricida,  ^^quis  testa- 
m^^torum  subjector,  ^^quis  circumscriptor,  quis  ganeo, 
^^qpois  nepos,  quis  adulter,  quae  mulier  infamis,  quis  cor- 
raptor  juv^itutis,  quis  cormptus,  quis  •  perditus  inveniri 
potest,  qui  se  cum  Catilina  non  familiarissime  vixisse 
fateaturt  ^^Quae  caedes  per  bosce  annos  sine  illo  facta 
est  1  Quod  nfifaoB^stupnun  non  per  ilium  ?  ^^Jam  vero 
^oae  tanti  in  uUo  umqutnrlsAntne  juventulis  illecel«ra 
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fiiit  quanta  in  illo  ?  qui  aliis  fructum  libidinum,  aliis  mois 
tem  parentum,  non  modo  impellendo,  verum  etiam  adju- 
rando,  pollicebatur.  Nunc  vero  quam  subito,  non  solum 
ex  urbe,  Terum  etiam  ex  agris,  ingentem  numerum  per- 
ditorum  hominum  collegerat?  Nemo,  non  modo  Romae, 
sed  nee  ullo  in  angulo  totius  Italiae,  oppressus  aere  alio- 
no  fuit,  quern  non  ad  hoc  incredibile  sceleris  foedus 
adsciverit. 

V.  Atque,  ut  ejus  diversa  studia  ^in  dissimili  ratione 
perspicere  possitis,  nemo  est  ^in  ludo  gladiatorio  paullo 
ad  facinus  audacior,  qui  se  non  intimum  Catilinae  esse 
fateatur:  %emo  in  scena  levior  et  nequior,  qui  se  non 
ejusdem  prope  sodalem  fuisse  commemoret.  Atque  idem 
tamen,  ^stuprorum  et  scelerum  exercitatione  assuefactus, 
^frigore,  et  fame,  et  siti,  ac  vigiliis  perferendis,  fortis  ab 
istis  praedicabatur ;  ^cum  industriae  subsidia,  atque  instm- 
menta  virtutis,  in  libidine  audaciaque  consumerentur. 
Hunc  vero  si  sui  fuerint  comites  secuti;  si  ex  urbe 
exierint  desperatorum  hominum  flagitiosi  greges ;  'O  nos 
beatos,  O  rempublicam  fortunatam,  O  praeclaram  laudem 
consulatus  mei !  Non  enim  jam  sunt  mediocres  hominum 
^libidines,  non  humanae  ac  tolerandae  audaciae :  nihil 
cogitant,  nisi  caedes,  nisi  incendia,  nisi  rapinas:  patri- 
monia  sua  profuderunt:  ^ortunas  suas  abligurierunt :  res 
eos  jampridem,  '<^fides  deficere  nuper  coepit:  eadem  ta- 
men ilia,  quae  erat  in  abundantia,  libido  permanet.  Quodsi 
41  vino  et  ale  a  ^'comissationes  solum  quacrerent^  e^ssem.  . 
illi  quidem  desperandi,  sed  tamen  essent  ferendi.  I  Hoc 
vero  quis  ferre  possit,  inertes  homines  fortissimis  viris 
insidiari,  stultissimos  prudentissimis,  ^^ebriosos  sobriis 
dormientes  vigilantibus  ?  Qui  i^mihi  ^%ccubantes  in  con 
viviis,  vino  languidi,  ^^confecti  clbo,  ^?sertis  redimiti 
unguentis  obliti,  *^eructant  sermohibrts  suis  caedem  bono- 
nmi,  atque  tirbis  incendia.  Quibus  ego  confido  impen- 
dere  '%tum  aliquod:  et  poenas  jamdiu  improbitati,  ne- 
quitiae,  sceleri,  libidini  debitas,  aut  instare  jam  plane,  aut 
ceite  appropinquare.     Quos  si  meus  consulatus,  quoniam 
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'^anare  ncm  potest,  sustulerit ;  ^non  breve  nescio  quod  tern- 
pus,  sed  multa  saecula  propagatit  reipublicae.  Nulla  est  enim 
natio,  quam  pertimescamus :  nullus  rex,  qui  bellum  populo 
Romano  facere  possit.  Omnia  sunt  externa  ^unius  vir- 
tute  terra  marique  pacata:  domesticum  bellum  manet: 
intus  insidiae  sunt:  intus  inclusum  periculum  est:  intus 
est  hostis :  cum  luxuria  nobis,  cum  amentia,  cum  scelere 
certandum  est.  Huic  ego  me  bello,  Quirites,  profiteoi 
ducem :  suscipio  inimicitias  hominum  perditorum.  ^Quae 
sanari  poterunt,  quacunque  ratioue  sanabo:  quae  rese- 
canda  erunt,  non  patiar  ad  pemiciem  civitatis  manere. 
Proinde  ant  exeant,  aut  quiescant:  aut,  si  et  in  urbe,  et 
in  eadem  mente  permanent;  ea,  quae  merentur,  exspec- 
tent. 

YI.  At  etiam  sunt,  Quirites,  qui  dicant,  ^  me  in  ex* 
silium  ejectum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  verbo  asse- 
qui  possem,  istos  ipsos  ejicerem,  qui  haec  loquuntur. 
»  'Homo  videlicet  timidus  et  permodestus  vocem  consulis 
ferre  non  potuit:  simul  atque  ire  in  exsilium  jussus  est, 
paruit,  ^ivit.  Hestemo  die,  cum  domi  meae  paene  inter- 
fectus  essem,  senatum  in  aedem  Jovis  Statoris  vocavi: 
rem  omnem  ad  patres  conscriptos  detuli.  "^Quo  cum 
Catilina  venisset,  quis  eum  senator  appellavit  1  qui»  salu- 
tavitl  ^quis  denique  ita  aspexit,  ut  perditum  civem,  ac 
non  potius  ut  importunissimum  bostem?  Quin  etiam 
principes  ejus  ordiois  partem  illam  subselliorum,  ad  quam 
ille  accesserat,  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt.  Hie 
ego  ^vebemens  ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exsilium 
ejicio,  quaesivi  a  Catilina,  an  noctumo  conventu  apud  M. 
Laecam  fuisset,  necne.  Cum  Ule  ^%omo  audacissimus, 
conscientia  convictus,  primo  reticuisset:  patefeci  cetera. 
^^Quid  ea  nocte  egisset,  quid  ^Hn  proximam  constituisset, 
quemadmodum  esset  ei  ratio  totius  belli'  descripta,  edocui. 
^^Cum  baesitaret,  cum  teneretur ;  quaesivi,  quid  dubitaret 
eo  proficisci,  quo  jampridem  pararat :  cum  arma,  *cum  se- 
cures, cum  fasces,  cum  tubas,  cum  signa  militaria,  cum 
Aouilam  illam  argenteam,  cui  iUe  etiam  sacrarium  scele« 
2* 
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ram  domi  suae  fecerat,  scirem  eese  praemisAam.  ^In  ex- 
siliiim  ejiciebam,  qnem  jam  ingressum  esse  m  bellmn  vi* 
debam?  Etenim,  credo,  Manlius  iste  centurio,  ^qoi  in 
agro  Fesulano  castra  posuit,  helium  pi^ulo  Romano  sno 
lUHnine  Indixit :  et  ilia  castra  nmic  non  Catilinam  ducem 
exspectant :  et  ille,  ejectua  in  exsUium^  se  ^Massiliam,  mm 
in  haec  castra  conferet* 

YIL  O  coNDiTioNSM  miseramy  non  mode  administrandae, 
▼«nim  etiam  conservandae  leipnMieae  f  Nunc,  si  L.  Ca* 
tilina,  consiliis,  laboribos,  perioulis  meis  ^ciremnchums 
ac  debilitatos,  subito  pertimnerit,  sententiam  mntarerit, 
deseraerit  suos,  consilittm  bellmn  facinndi  alijecerit,  ex 
'hoc  cmrsu  sceleris  et  belli,  iter  ad  fagaak  atqiie  in  exsifimn 
converterit :  non  ille  a  me  ^spoliatus  annis  audaciae,  non 
obstnpefactiis  ac  perterritus  mea  difigentia,  non  de  spe 
conatuque  depulsos,  sed  %idemiiatii8,  innocens,  in  exsi* 
limn  ejectiis  a  console  vi  et  minis,  esse  dieetur :  et  erunt, 
qui  ilium,  si  hoc  fecerit,  non  improbmn,  sed  misemm; 
me  non  diligentissimum  consulem,  sed  cmdelissimum  ty- 
rannum  existimari  velint.<  ''Est  mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  hxt- 
jus  invidiae  falsae  atqule  iniquae  tempestatem  subiie,  dnm- 
modo  a  vobis  hujus  horribilis  belli  ac  nefarii  pericukoh 
depellator.  Dicatur  sane  ejectus  esse  a  me,  duimnodo 
eat  in  exsilium.  Sed  miM  credite,  non  est  ituros.  Num- 
quam  ego  a  diis  immortalibus  optabo,  Quiiites,  invidiae 
meae  leyandae  causa,  ut  L.  Catilinam  ducere  exercitom 
bostium,  ^atque  in  armis  volitare  audiatts:  sed  triduo  ta« 
men  audietis:  mnltoque  magis  iUnd  timeo,  ne  mihi  sit 
%iyidiosum  aliquando,  quod  ilium  emiseiim  potius,  quam 
quod  ejeceiim.  Sed  cum  sint  homines,  qui  ilium,  ^^cum 
profectus  sit,  ejectum  esse  dicant,  iidem,  si  interfectus 
esset,  quid  dicerent  ?  Quamquam  istt,  qui  Catilinam  Mas- 
siliam  ire  dictitant,  non  tam  hoc  queruntur,  quam  Teren- 
tur.  Nemo  est  istorum  ^^tam  misericors,  qui  ilium  non 
ad  Manlium,  quam  ad  Massilienses  ire  malit.  Ille  autem, 
si  mehercule  ^%oc,  quod  agit,  nunquam  ante  cogitasset, 
tamcn  latrocinantem  se  interfici  mallet,  quam  exsulem 
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mere.  Nunc  vero,  cum  ei  nihil  adhuc  praeler  ipnis 
^oluntatem  cogitadonemqne  accident,  nisi  quod  -vivis  no* 
bis  Roma  profectos  eet;  optemus  potius,  ut  eat  in  ex- 
flilium,  quam  queramur. 

YIII.  Sed  cot  tamdiu  de  imo  hoste   loqcdmur:   et  de 
60  hoste,  qid  jam  fatetar  se  eese  hoetem ;  et  qaem,  quia, 
quod  semper  Toiui,  mums  ^interest,  non   ttmeo :   de  hie, 
qui  dissimulant,  qui  Romae  remanent,  qui  nobiscum  sunt, 
nihil  dicimuft  ?    Quos  quidem  ego,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  pos* 
ait,  'non  tarn  uldsci  stndeo,  qnam  sanare,  et  ipsos  pla-  ^^^- 
care  reipublicae;  neque,  id  quare  fieri  non  possit,  si  me 
audire  Tolent,  inteIHgo.    Ezponam   enim  yc^is,  Quirites, 
*ex  quibus  generibns  hominnm  istae  copiae  comparentur :  /-  ^ 
^delude  singulis  medicinam  consilii  atque  oradoms  meae* 
ei  quam  potero,  afferam.     Unum  genus  est  eormn,  qui^ 
^magno  in  aere  alieno,  majores  etiam  possessiones  habent : 
quarum  amore  addocti,  d^ssohi  nuUo  modo  possunt.  ''Ho-  ^ 
rum  homtnum  species  est  ^nestissmuij.  (sunt  emm  loca-    ' 
pletes :)  ^oiuntas  rexo,  ,e|   causa  ;im|n]ftjnd86ima.    *Tu    . 
agris,  ta  aedificiis,  ta  ai'g&nio,  m  fsumidiay  tu  rebus  omni- 
bus omatus  et   cpmosus  sis :    et  dubites  de   possessione 
^Metrahere,  ac^imre  ad  fidem?     Quid  enim  exspectas? 
bellum?  quid?  ergo,  in  yaetatione  omnium,  tuas  possessi- 
ones   ^^sacrosanctas   foturas   patas  ?    ^an  tabulas  novas  ?    '  ^ ' 
errant,  qui  istas  a  Catilina  exspectant.      ^^Meo  beneficio   0 
tabulae  novae  proferentur,  verum   auctionariae.     Ne<}ue    . 
enim  isti,  qui  possessiones  habeqt,  alia  ratione  ulla  salvi 
esse  possunt.     ^Hiuod  si  mUMvi  facere  roluissent,  ^^e* 
que,  (id   quod  stoltissimum  est,)  ceitare   cum  usuris  fni-  ^ 
ctibus  praediorum;    ^^et   locupletioribus  hie  et  melioribus 
civibus  uteremur.     Sed*hosce  homines  minime  puto  per-    • 
timescendos,  quod  aut   deduci  de  sententia  possunt;  aut, 
si  permanebunt,  ^^magis  mifai  videntnr  vota  facturi  contra 
rempublicam,  quam  anna  laturi. 

IX.  Altercm  genus  est  eorum,  qui,  quamquam  pre- 
muntur  aere  aUeno,  ^'dominalionem  tamen  exiq>ectant :  re- 
mm  potiri  volunt:  honores,  quos  qoie  a  i^mblica  desp» 
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rant,  peiturbata  consequi  se  posse  axbitrantur.  'Quibus  hoc 
pxaecipiendum  videtur,  unum  scilicet  et  idem,  quod  cete- 
ris onmibus,  %t  desperent,  se  id,  quod  conantur,  con- 
sequi  posse :  ^primum  omnium  me  ipsum  vigilare,  adesse^ 
providere  reipublicae ;  delude  %ia^os  animos  esse  in 
bonis  virisy  m&gailax  concordiam,  maximam  multitudinem, 
magnas  praeterea  copias  militum :  deos  denique  immortales 
huic  invicto  populo,  clarissimo  imperio,  puicherrimae  urbi» 
contra  ^tantam  vim  scelehs,  praesentes  auzilium  esse 
laturos.  Quodsi  jam  sint  id,  quod  cum  siunmo  furore 
cupiunt,  adept! ;  num  illi  in  cinere  urbis,  et  sanguine 
civium,  ^quae  mente  conscelerata  ac  nefaria  concupierunt, 
consules  se,  ac  dictatores,  aut  etiam  reges  sperant  futu- 
ros?  Non  vident  id  se  cupere,  quod  si  adepti  fuerint, 
fugitive  alicui,  aut  gladiatori  Sconced!  necesse  sit?  Ter* 
tium  genus  ^est  aetate  jam  affectum,  sed  tamen  exerci- 
tatione  robustum :  quo  ex  genere  est  ipse  Manlius,  cui 
nunc  Catilioa  succedit.  Hi  sunt  homines  ex  iis  coloniis, 
^quas  Sulla  constituit:  ^^quas  ego  universas  civium  esse 
optimorum  et  fortissimorum  virorum  sentio:  sed  tamen 
hi  sunt  coloni,  qui  se  in  insperatis  repentinisque  pecuniis 
sumtuosius  insolentiusque  jactarunt.  Hi,  dum  aedificant, 
^^tamquam  beati ;  ^Mum  praediis,  lecticis,  familiis  mag 
nis,  conviviis  apparatis  delectantur;  in  tantum  aes  alienum 
inciderunt,  ut,  si  ^^salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  iis  ab  in- 
ferh  excitandus  :  qui  etiam  nonnullos  agrestes,  ^%omines 
tenues  atque  egentes,  in  eandem  illam  ^^spem  rapinarum 
vetermn  impulerunt.  Quos  ego  utrosque,  Quirites,  in 
eodem  genere  praedatonun  direptormnque  pono.  Sed  eos 
hoc  moneo :  desinant  fiirere,  ac  ^^proscriptiones  et  dicta 
turas  cogitare.  ^^Tantus  enim  illorum  temporum  dolor 
inustus  est  civitati,  ut  jam  ista  non  modo  homines,  sed 
^^ne  pecudes  quidem  mihi  passurae  esse  videantur. 

X.  ^^QuARTUM  genus  est  sane  varium,  et  mistuin,  et 
turbulentum :  ^\m  jampridem  premimtur ;  qui  nunquam 
emergent:  qui  partim  inertia,  ^^partim  male  gerendo  n&* 
gotio,  partim  etiam  sumtibus,  ^^in  vetere  aere   alien o  v& 
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idUutt:  qm  ^Tadimoniis,  judiciis,  piO0cnptioiubi»  bononun 
defatigati,  pemiuld  et  ex  iirbe,  et  ex  agris  se  in  ilia 
castra  coDfeire  dicnntiir.  Hosce  ego  non  tarn  milites 
acres,  quam  %iiliatore8  lentoe  esse  arbitror.  Qui  bomi* 
aes,  ^imum,  ^i  stare  non  poasimt,  comiant:  sed  ila,  ut 
oon  modo  civitaa,  sed  ne  vicini  qnidem  proxiini  sentiaat 
Nam  illud  non  intdUigo,  qoamobxem,  %i  Tivere  boneste 
non  possimty  perire  turpiter  velint:  aul  cur  rainore  do- 
lore  peritmos  se  cum  multis,  quam  si  soli  pofeant,  arbi- 
Crentur.  Quintum  genus  est  parricidarum,  sicariorum, 
denique  onminm  facinoiosorum :  quos  ego  a  Catiliua  ^on 
revoco.  Nam  neque  divelli  ab  eo  possunt:  et  pereant 
sane  in  latrocinio,  quoniam  sunt  ita  multi,  ut  eos  capere 
career  non  possit.  ''Postremum  autem  genus  est,  non 
solum  numero,  yerum  edam  g^iere  ipso  atque  vita :  ^qubd 
proprium  est  Catilinae,  de  ejus  delectu,  immo  vero  *de 
complexu  ejus  ac  siau:  quos  pezo  capiUo,  nitidos,  aitt 
imberbesy  aut  ^<>bene  barbatos  videtis:  ^^manicatis  et  ta- 
laribus  tunicis ;  ^^elis  amictos,  non  togis :  quorum  omnis 
industria  yitae,  et  vigilandi  labor  in  ^^antelucaais  coenis 
eiqironutur.  In  bis  gregibus  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adul- 
teri,  omnes  impuri  impudicique  versantur:  bi  pueri  tam 
lepidi  ac  delicati,  non  solum  cantare  et  saltare,  sed  etiam 
sicas  vibrare,  et  spargere  venena  didicerunt:  qui  nisi 
exeunt,  nisi  pereunt,  etiamsi  Catilina  perierit,  scitote  hoc 
in  republica  ^^seminarium  Catilinarum  futurum.  Verum- 
tamen  quid  sibi  isti  miseri  volunt  ?  Quo  pacto  iUi  ^Apen- 
ninum,  atque  iUas  pruinas  ac  nires  peiferent?  Nisi  id- 
circo  se  facilius  biemem  toleraturosputaat,  quod  ^^udi  in 
conviviis  saltare  didicerunt. 

XL  O  BELLUH  ^''magnopere  pertimescendum,  cum  banc 
sit  babitorus  Catilina  scortorum  cobortem  praetoriam! 
Instruite  nunc,  Quirites,  contra  bas  tam  j^aeclaras  Cati- 
linae copias  vestra  praesidia,  vestrosque  exercitus:  et 
primum  gladiatoii  illi  ^^confecto  et  saucio  consules  im- 
peratoresque  yestros  opponite :  deinde,  contra  ^^am  nau- 
firagorum    ejectam   ac  debilitatam  manum,   florem   totius 
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Italiae  ac  lobnr  educite.     ^Jam  Tero  uifoes   cok  <tumiii. 

ac  municipia,  rdsppndebimt  Catilinae  cmnplis  silveatrilnis. 
ffeque  vero  ceteras^opiaa,  '''omamenta,  praesidia  vestta. 
cum  illiua  latronis  inopia  atque  egeatate  conferre  debeo 
Sed  si,  omissis  his  rebus  omnibus,  ^quibus  nos  suppedita^ 
mur,  eget  ille,  senatu,  equitibos  Romanis,  populo,  urbe,  aera* 
rio,  ^irectigalibtts,  cuncta  Italia,  provinciis  omnibus,  exte- 
ris  natiombus :  si  his   rebus   omissis,   ipsas  causas,  quae 

'.'^    J  inter   s^    confiigunt,    •contendere    velimus;   ex   eo   ipso, 

quam  valde'  illi  jaceant,   intelligere   possumus.      £x   hac 

*     enim  parte  pudor  pugnat,  illinc  ^petulantia :  hinc  pudicitia, 

illinc  stuprum :  hinc  fides,  illinc   fiaudatio :   hinc   pietas, 

•    fllTnc  scelus :  hinc  ''constantia,  illinc   fiiror :  hinc   hones- 

.  /  tas,  illinc  turpitudo:  hinc  ^continentia,  illinc  libido:  de 
nique  aequitas,  temperantia,  fortitude,  prudentia,  virtutes 
omnes,  certant  cum  iniquitate,  cum  luxuria,  cum  ignaria, 
cum  temeritate,  cum  yitiis  omnibus :  postremo  ^copiae 
cum  egestate,  ^^^bona'  ratio'  cun^  petditd,  tnens  sana  cum 
amentia,  bona  denique  spes  cum  omnium  rerum  despe- 
ratione  confligit.  In  hujnsmodi  certamine  ac  praelio, 
nonne,  etiamsi  ^%ominum  stadia  deficiant,  dii  ipsi  im- 
mortales  cogent  ab  his  praeclarissimis  virtutibus  tot  et 
tanta  vitia  superari? 

XII.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Quirites,  vos  ^^quemadmodum 
jam  antea  vestra  tecta  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite : 
mihi,  ut  ^^bi  sind  vestro  motu,  ac  sine  ullo  tumidtu, 
satis  esset  praesidii,  consultum  ac  provisum  est.  Coloni 
omnes  ^*mmiicipesque  vestri,  certiores  a  me  facti  ^Me 
hac  noctuma  excursione  Catilinae,  facile  urbes  suas 
finesque  defendent:  gladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  maximam 
mammi  et  certissimam  fore  putavit,  ^®quamquam  meliore 
animo  sunt,  quam  pars  patriciorum,  potestate  tamen  nos 
tra  continebuntur.  ^'Q.  Metellus,  quem  ego  prospicienb 
hoc  m  agrum  Gallicanum  Picenumque  praemisi,  ^^aut  op- 
piimet  hominem,  aut  omnes  ejus  motus  conatusque  pro* 
hibebit.  ^^Reliquis  autem  de  rebus  constituendis,  matur 
mdis,  agendis,  jam  ad   aenatum  referemus,  quem  vocan 
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fidetis.  ^Nunc  illos,  qui  in  urbe  remaoserunt,  >atque  adeo 
qui  contra  urbis  salutem,  omniunique  TestrOm,  in  urbe  a 
Catilina  relict^  sunt,  quamquam  sunt  hostes,  tamen,  quia 
nati  sunt  cives,  ^monitos  eos  etiam  atque  etiam  yoio. 
Mea  lenitas  adhuc  si  cui  ^solutior  visa  est,  hoc  exspec-j/rr, 
tavit,  ut  id,  quod  latebat,  erumperet.  ^Quod  reliquum  est, 
jam  non  possum  oblivisci,  meam  banc  esse  patriam,  me 
horum  esse  consulem ;  nuhi  aut  cum  bis  vivendum,  aut 
pro  bis  esse  moriendum.  Nullus  est  portae  custos :  nul- 
lus  insidiator  Tiae :  si  qui  ezire  vohmt,  consulere  sibi 
possunt..  ^Qui  vero  in  urbe  se  commoverit,  cujus  ego 
non  modo  factum,  sed  inceptum  ullum  conatumve  contra 
patriam  deprehendero :  sentiet  in  liac  urbe  esse  consules 
vigilantes,  esse  egregios  ''magistratus,  esse  fortem  sena- 
turn,  esse  arma,  esse  carcerem,  quem  vindicem  nefario- 
rum  ac  manifestorum  scelerum  majores  nostri  esse  vo* 
luerunt. 

XIII.  Atque  haec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quirites,  ut  res 
maximae  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa  nuUo  tumultu,  bel- 
ium  intestinum  ac  domesticun),  post  hominum  memoriam 
crudeKssimum  ac  maximum,  %ie  uno  togato  duce  et  im- 
peratore,  sedetur.  Quod  ego  sic  administrabo,  Quirites, 
ut,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  poterit,  ne  improbus  quidem  quis- 
quam  in  liac  urbe  poenam  sui  sceleris  sufferat.  -  Sed  si 
vis  manifestae  audaciae,  si  impendens  patriae  periculum 
me  necessario  de  bac  animi  lenitate  ^deduxeht ;  illud  pro- 
fecto  periiciam,  quod  in  tanto  et  tam  insidioso  bello  vix 
optandum  videtur,  ut  ne  quis  bonus  intereat,  paucorumque 
poena  vos  jam  omnes  salvi  esse  possitis.  Quae  quidem 
ego  neque  mea  prudentia,  neque  bumanis  consiliis  fretus 
polliceor  vobis,  Quirites ;  sed  multis,  et  non  dubiis  deo- 
rum  immortalium  ^^significationibus,  quibus  ego  ducibus 
in  banc  spem  sententiamque  sum  ingressus :  qui  jam  non 
procul,  ut  quondam  solebant,  "ab  extemo  boste  atque 
longinquo,  sed  bic  ^^praesentes  suo  numine  atque  auxilio 
gua  templa  atque  urbis  tecta  defendunt :  ^^quos  vos,  Qui- 
lites,  precari,  venerari,  atque  implorare  debetis,  ut,  quaiv 
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nrbem  pulcherrimam,  flotentiasiiXMiiif  potentbsmntmqiHr 
esse  Toluerunt,  hanc  oamibus  hoetiTun  eopiis  terra  man- 
que  superatis,  a  perdidssimonim  cmum  nefario  scelere 
defendant 
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i.  Rbmpublicak,  Quiiitesy  vitamque  omaiiini  yetMn, 
Hxmay  fortinas,  canjages,  liberosque  veslios,  atque  %oc  do- 
miciliimi  clariBsimi  impexii,  fortnaadssimam  pidcherrimam* 
qoQ  mhemj  ^hodiemo  die,  deomm  immoitaliuiii  sumioo 
erga  tos  amore,  laboxibuB,  consiliis,  pericnlisque  meis, 
ex  flamma  afape  feno,  ac  paene  ez  faucibns  fyiti  erep- 
tarn,  et  Tobia  conserratam  ac  restitutam  videtis.  'Et,  si 
non  mmus  Tobia  jucimdi  atque  ^urtrea  aimt  ii  dies,  qui-  ^  • 
bus  conaervamur,  quam  illi,  quibus  naacimor;  quod  aalu-  - 
tis  certa  ketitia  est,  naacendi  iacerta  conditio:  et  quod 
^siue  sensu  nascimur,  cum  voluptate  servamur:  piofecto, 
quoniam  ^illum,  qui  haac  uibem  condidit,  ad  deos  im- 
mortales  ^benevolentia  famaqne  snstulimus ;  esse  apud  tos  . 
posteiosque  restros  iu  honore  debebit  ^^,  qui  eandem  banc 
uxbem  couditam  amplificatamque  servant.  Nam  toti  uzbi, 
^Hemplis,  delubris,  tectis  ac  moenibus  subjectos  |nope 
jun  ignes  circumdatosque  restinzimus :  iidemque  gladios  in 
rempublicam  destrictos  retudimus,  mucronesque  eoram  ab 
jugulis  vestris  dejecimus.  ^^Quae  qooniam  in  senatn  iUus- 
trata,  patefacta,  comperta  sunt  per  me,  Yobis  jam  expo- 
nam  breriter,  Quirites,  ut  et  quanta,  et  ^^uam  manifesta, 
et  qua  ratione  investigata  et  comprebensa  sint,  yos,  qui 
igooratis   ^^x  actis  scire  possitis./    Principio,  ^^it  Catili- 
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na  paucis  ante  diebus  erupit  ex  urbe,  cum  sceleris  am 
socios,  hujuBce  nefarii  belli  acerrimos  duces,  Romae  re* 
liquisset;  semper  vigilavi,  et  providi,  Quirites,  quemad- 
modum  in  tantis  et  tarn  absconditis  insidiis  salvi  esse 
posaemus.  i^4^  ^/^*-*k.^  v.«^  ^     .    .    ;     'V    '^       ^ 

11.  Nah  turn,  ^cum  ex  urbe  Catilinam  "bjiciebam,  (non 
enim  jam  vereor  bujus  verbi  invidiam,  cum  ^a  magis 
sit  timenda,  quod  vivus  exierit,)  sed  tmn,  cum  ilium  ^ex- 
terminari  volebam,  aut  reliquam  conjuratorum  manum  si- 
mul  exituram,  aut  eos,  qui  restitissent, /infirmos  sine  illo 
ac  debiles  fore  putabam.  ^At  ego,  ut  vidi,  quos  maximo 
furore  et  scelere  esse  inflammatos  sciebam,  eos  nobis- 
cum  esse,  et  Romae  remansisse :  in  eo  omnes  dies  noc- 
tesque  consumsi,  ut,  ^quid  agerent,  quid  molirentur,  senti- 
rem  ac  viderem :  ut,  qucmiam  auribus  vestris,  propter  in- 
credibilem  magnitudinem  sceleris,  mihorem  fidem  faceret 
oratio  mea,  ^em  ita  camprebenderem,  ut  turn  demum 
animis  saluti  vestrae  provideretis,  cum  oculis  maleficium 
ipsum  videretis.  Itaque  ^ut  comperi,  legatos  Allobrogum, 
%elli  Transalpini,  et  tumultus  Gallici  excitandi  causa, 
^a  P.  Lentulo  esse  soUicitatos,  eosque  in  Galliam  ad  suos, 
cives,  ^^eodemque  itinere,  ^^cum  Uteris  mahdatisque,  ad 
Catilinam  esse  missos,  comitemque  iis  adjunctum  Yul- 
turcium,  atque  buic  datas  esse  ad  Catilinam  literas ;  facul- 
tatem  mibi  oblatam  putavi,  ut,  quod  erat  difficiilimum, 
quodque  ego  semper  ^^optabam  a  diis  immortalibus,  tota 
res  non  solum  a  me,  sed  etiam  a  senatu,  et  a  vobis  ma 
nifesto  deprehenderetur.  Itaque  hestemo  die  i^L.  piac 
cum  et  C.  Pomtinum  praetores,  fortissimos  atque  aman- 
tissimos  reipublicae  viros,  ad  me  vocavi:  rem  omnem 
exposui :  quid  fieri  placeret,  ostendi. '  Ilii  autem,  ^*qui 
omnia  de  republica  praeclara  atque  egregia  sentirent,  sine 
recusatione,  ac  sine  uJla  mora  negotium  susceperunt,  et, 
**cum  advesperasceret,  occulte  ad  '^pontem  Mulvium  per- 
venerunt,  atque,  ibi,  in  proximis  villis,  ita  '"^bipartito  fue- 
runt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos,  et  pons  interesset.  Eodem  autcm 
et  ipsi,  sine    cujusquam    suspicione,  multos   fortes   viros 
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edmenmt,  et  ego  ^ex  praefectura  Reatina  complurM  de- 
lectos  adolescentes,  quorum  opera  in  repmblica  assiduia 
utor,  praesidio  cum  gladiis  miseram.  Interim  ^ertia  fere 
/igilia  ezacta,  cum  jam  pcmtem  Mulrium  %nagno  comi- 
tattt  legati  Allobrogum  ingredi  incipecMit,  unaque  Vultur* 
cius,  fit  in  eos  impetus:  educuntur  et  ab  illis  gladii,  et 
a  nostris:  res  erat  praetoribus  nota  aolis:  ignorabatur  a 
ceteris. 

III.  TuH,  Mnterrentn  PomtiQi  atqne  Flacci,  pugna,  quae 
erat  commissa,  sedatur.  litterae,  quaecimque  erant.  in 
eo  comitatu,  integris  signis,  praetoribus  traduntur:  ^pei, 
comprehensi,  ad  me,  *cum  jam  dilucesceret,  dedncuntor. 
Atque  horum  omnium  scelerum  ''improbiasimum  machi- 
natorem  Cimbrmft  (jrabinium,  statim  ad  me,  nihildum 
suspicantem,  yocavi.  Deinde  item  arcessitur  L.  Statilius, 
et  post  eum  G.  Cethegus;  tardissime  autem  ^Lentulus 
renit,  ^credo  quod  litteris  dandis,  ^<^raeter  consuetudinem, 
prozima  nocte  Tigilarat.  Cum  vero  summis  ac  clarissi^i 
mis  hujus  civitatis  yiris,  qui,  audita  re,  firequentes  ad  me 
mane  convenerant,  litteras  a  me  prius  aperiri,  qoam  ad 
senatum  ^^deferri,  placeret ;  ne,  ^^si  nihil  esset  inventum, 
temere  a  me  tantus  tumultus  injectus  civitati  videretur; 
negavi  me  esse  factunim,  ut  de  periculo  publico  non  ad 
consilium  publicum  rem  integram  deferrem.  Et^um. 
Quirites,  si  ea,  ^^quae  erant  ad  me  delata,  reperta  non 
essent;  tamen  ego  non  arbitrabar  in  tantis  reipublicae 
periculis  mihi  esse  nimiam  diligentiam  pertimescendam. 
Senatum  frequentem  celeriter,  ut  vidistis,  i*coegi.  Atque 
interea  statim,  admonitu  Allobrogum,  C.  Sulpicium,  prae-  ~ 
torem,  fortem  virum,  misi,  qui  ex  aedibus  Cethegi,  i*si 
quid  telorum  esset,  efierret:  ex  quibus  ille  maximum 
sicarum  numermn  et  gladiorum  extulit. 

IV.  Introduxt  Vulturciam  sine  GaUis :  ^^fidem  ei  pub- 
licara,  jussu  senatus,  dedi:  hortatus  sum,  ut  ea,  quae 
sciret,  sine  timore  indicaret.  Tum  iUe,  cum  vix  se  ex 
magno  timore  ^''recreasset,  dixit :  a  P.  Lentulo  se  habere 
ad  Gatilinam  ^'^mandata  et  litteras,  ut  serrorum  praesidio 
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foteretur,  et  ad  mbem  qaaai^priiniim  com  ezercita  aceede* 
ret:  ^d  autem  eo  consilio,  ut,  cum  urbem  omnibiu  ex 
partLbos,  quemadmodum  descriptom  distribntmxKjpie  erot,  in 
cendissent,  caedemqae  iufinitam  civium  fecissent,  ^raeslo 
esset  ille,  qui  et  fogientes  exciperet,  et  se  cum  his  urbo- 
nis  ducibua  conjungeret  Introducti  autem  Galli,  ^usjd- 
raadimi  sibi  et  iitteias  a  P.  Lentok),  Cetinego,  Statilio  ad 
soam  gentem  datas  esse  dixerunt:  atque  ita  sibi  ab  his, 
et  a  'L.  Cassio  esse  praescriptum,  uc  equitatum  in  Italiam 
quampiimum  mitterent:  ^destres  sibi  copias  non  defu«> 
toras:  Lentuhmi  autem  ''sibi  confirmaase,  ex  fatis  Sibyl* 
linis  arospicumque  responsis,  se  esse  Hertinm  ilium  Cor- 
nelium,  ad  quem  regnum  hujus  urbis  atque  impeiium 
peiT^ure  esset  necesse:  ^Cinnam  aUte  se  et  Suilam 
fuisse:  eundemque  dixisse,  ^<^Cat«dem  hunc  esse  annum 
ad  interitum  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  qui  esset  decimus 
annus  ^^post  virginum  absoluttonem,  ^^st  Capitolii  autem 
incensionem  yicesimus.  Hanc  autem  Cethego  cum  cete- 
ris controversiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod  Lentulo  et  aliis, 
caedem  ^^Satumalibus  fieri,  atque  urbem  incendi  placeret  • 
Cediego  nimium  id  longum  ^^deri. 

y.  Ac,  ^^e  longum  sit,  Quirites,  tabellas  proferri  jussi- 
mus,  quae  a  quoque  dicebantur  datae.  Primum  ostendimus 
Cethego  ^^signum :  cognovit  Nos  linum  incidimus :  legi- 
mus.  Erat  scriptum  ipsius  manu  AUobrogum  senatui  et 
populo,  sese,  ^''quae  eorum  legatis  confirmasset,  esse  fac- 
turum :  orare,  ut  item  illi  facerent,  quae  sibi  legati  eorum 
recepissent.  Turn  Cethegus,  qui  paullo  ante  aliquid  ^Ha- 
men  de  gladiis  ac  sicis,  quae  apud  ipsum  erant  deprehen 
sae,  respondisset,  dixissetque  se  semper  ^^bonorum  feira- 
mentorum  studiosum  fuisse,  ^ecitatis  litteris  debilitatu& 
atque  abjectus,  conscientia  convictus,  repente  conticuit. 
Introductus  Statilius,  ^^cognovit  signum  et  manum  suam. 
Recitatae  sunt  tabellae  in  eandem  fere  sententiam:  con- 
fessus  est.  Tmn  ostendi  tabellas  Lentulo;  et^juaesivi, 
'^ognosceretne  signum  ?  annuit.  Est  Tero,  inquam,  signum 
notum,  imago  avi  tui,  ^clarissimi  viri,  qui  amavit  **unice 
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patriam  et  cives  suos ;  quae  quidem  te  a  Umto  scolere 
etiam  muta  reyocare  debuit.\  ^Leguntur  eadem  ratiooe 
ad  senatum  Allobrogum  populumque  litterae:  si  qmd  do 
his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem.  Atque  iUe  prime 
quidem  ^egavit :  post  autem  aliquaoto,  toto  jam  indieio 
exposito  atque  edito,  suxrezit:  quaesivit  a  Giallis,  ^quid 
sibi  esset  cum  iis:  quamobrem  domum  suam  yeniasent 
itoHique  a  Yulturck):  qui  cum  illi  breviter  coiistafit«rque 
respondisseut,  per  quern  ad  eum,  quotiesque  yenissent, 
quaesisseutque  ab  eo,  %ihilne  secum  esset  de  fatis  Sibyl* 
linis  locutus:  turn  iUe  subito,  ^seelere  demens,  quanta 
vis  conscieutiae  esset,  ostendit.  Nam,  cum  id  posset  in- 
iitiari  repente  praeter  opinionem  omnium  confessus  est. 
^Ita  eum  non  mode  ingenium  iUud,  et  dicendi  exiercitalio, 
qua  semper  yaluit,  sed  etiam,  ^propter  vim  sceleris  mani? 
festi  atque  deprehensi,  impudentia,  qua  superabat  omnes, 
improbitasque  defecit.  Yulturcius  yero  subito  proferri 
litteras  atque  aperiri  jussit,  quas  sibi  a  Lentulo  ad  Cati* 
linam  datas  esse  dicebat.  Atque  ibi  ^yehementissime  per- 
turbatus  Lentulus  tamen  et  signum  suum  et  numum  cog* 
noyit.  ^Erant  autem  scriptae  sine  nomine,  sed  ita :  "Qui 
sim  ex  eo,  quern  ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Cura,  ut  yir 
sis,  et  ^°quem  in  locum  sis  progressus  cogita,  et  yide  quid 
jam  tibi  sit  necesse.  Cura,  ut  omnium  tibi  auadlia  ad- 
jungas,  ^^etiam  infimorum."  Gabinius  deinde  introductus, 
cum  prime  impudenter  respondere  coepisset,  ad  extremum 
nihil  ex  iis,  quae  Galji  ^^insimulabant,  negavit.  Ac  mihi 
quidem,  Quirites,  ^^cum  ilia  certissima  sunt  yisa  argu* 
menta  atque  indicia  sceleris,  tabeUae,  signa,  manus,  de* 
nique  uniuscujusque  confessio ;  turn  multo  iUa  certiora, 
color,  oculi,  yultus,  tacitumitas.  ^'^Sic  enim  obstupuerant, 
sic  terram  intuebantur,  sic  furtim  nonnumquam  inter  se 
adspiciebant,  ut  non  jam  ab  aliis  indicari,  sed  indicare  se 
ipsi  yiderentur. 

VI.  Indichs  i^expositis  atque  editis,  Quirites,  senatmn 
consului,  ^®de  summa  republica  quid  fieri  placeret.  Dictae 
«unt  ^''a  principibus  ^^accerrimae  ac  fortissimae  se^tentiaci. 
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tfjam  fleiUHtiM  sine  fdla  rarietate  est  consectttus.  Et 
qiHMiiain  nondum  est  ^perscriptum  s^natus  considtiini,  ex 
memoria  robis^  Quirites,  <^d  senatos  censuerit,  exponam. 
Piimum  ho&i  gratiae  Terbis  amplissimis  aguntnr,  quod 
virtute,  oonsilio,  providentia  mea,  respublica  perictdis  sit 
maxhiiis  liberata;  deinde  L.  Flaccus  et  C.  Pomtmas 
pneteres,  quod  eorum  opera  f<Nrti  MeHque  usus  essem, 
mehto  ac  jure  laudautur :  atque  etiam  ^viro  fcnrti,  odlegae 
meo,  kus  impertitur,  quod  eos,  qui  hujus  conjurattonis 
participes  fuissent,  ^a  suis  et  reipublicae  consiliis  remo- 
▼isset  Atque  ita  censuenmt,  ut  P.  Leutulus,  ^um  se 
praetura  abdicasset,  turn  ^  custodiam  traderetur:  item- 
que  uti  C.  Celbegus,  L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius,  qd  onrnes 
praesentea  erant,  in  custodiam  traderentur:  atque  idem 
hoc  decretum  est  in  L.  Cassium,  qui  sibi  ^procurationem 
incendendae  urbis  depoposcerat :  in  M.  Caeparium,  cui 
ad  sollicitandos  pastores  Apuliam  esse  attributam,  erat 
indicatum:  in  P.  Furium,  qui  est  ^ex  his  colonis,  quos 
Fesulas  L.  Sulla  deduxit ;  in  Q.  M anlium  Chilottem,  qd 
ima  cum  hoc  Furio  semper  erat  ^in  hac  AUobrogum  soUi- 
citatione  versatus:  in  P.  Umbrenum,  ^^libertinum  homi- 
nem,  a  quo  primum  Gallos  ad  Gabinium  ^^perductos  esse 
constabat.  ^^ Atque  ea  lenitate  senatus  est  usus,  Quirites, 
ut  ex  tanta  conjuratione,  tantaque  vi  ac  multitudine  do- 
mesticorum  hostium,  i%ovem  hominum  perditissimorum 
poena  republica  conservata,  reliquorum  mentes  sanari 
posse  arbitraretur.  Atque  etiam  ^^upplicatio  diis  immor* 
talibus,  pro  singulari  eorum  merito,  meo  nomine  decreta 
est,  Quirites :  quod  mihi  primum  post  hanc.  urbem  con- 
ditam  ^^gato  contigit :  et  his  decreta  verbis  est,  "  Quod 
urbem  incendiis,  caede  cires,  Itdliam  bello  liberassem.'' 
Quae  supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  conferatur,  Quirites,  ^%oc 
intersit,  quod  ceterae  bene  gesta,  haec  una,  conservata 
republica,  constituta  est.  ^^ Atque  illud,  quod  faciendum 
primum  fuit,  ^®factum  atque  transactum  est.  Nam  P.  Len- 
tulus,  quamquam  ^^tefactus  indiciis  et  confessionibus 
rais,  judicio  senatus,  non  moio  praetoris  jus,  verum  etiam 
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ctvis  aimaerat;  tamea  magiBtrata  ae  abdicsvit:  Hit,  quae 
religio  C.  Mario,  ciarisainio  Tiro,  non  ftievat,  quo  niimt 
C.  Glauciam,  de  quo  nibii  nominalim  erat  deeferam,  prae- 
t0rem  occidetet,  ea  noa  religioiie  in  private  P.  Lcoitalo 
f»iiiiiendo  liberafemur. 

YII.  Nunc,  quoniam,  Quiritea,  aceleratiaaiim  perioulo- 
aiaainii^ie  belli  nefarios  duces  'oaptoa  jam  el  compre- 
henaoB  tenetis,  existimare  debeiis,  omnes  CadMaBe  copias, 
oomea  ^pes  atque  opes,  his  depulsis  lubis  periculis,  conci- 
disse.  ^Quem  quidem  ego  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  pio- 
videbam  animo,  Quirites,  remoto  Catilina,  nee  mihi  esse 
P.  Lentuli  Homnum,  h&ec  L.  Cassii  adipem,  nee  Cefitegi 
fariosam  temeritatem  pertimescendam.  ®Ille  erat  tmus 
timendus  eit  his  omnibtts,  sed  tamdiu,  dum  moenibna  urlna 
oontinebattar.  Omnia  norat,  ^omnium  aditus  tenebat;  ap- 
p^are,  tentare,  sollicitare  poterat,  audebat :  ^erat  ei  con« 
allium  ad  facinus  aptum :  consilio  antem  neqne  lingua,  ne« 
que  maaus  deerat.  ^Jam  ad  certas  res  conficiendas  certos 
homines  delectos  ac  descriptos  habebat.  Neque  vero, 
cum  aliquid  mandaverat,  confectum  putabat.  ^Nihil  erat, 
quod  non  ipse  obiret,  occurreret,  vigilaret,  laboraret :  ^^fri- 
gns,  sitim,  famem  ferre  poterat.  Hunc  ego  hominem,  ^^tam 
aCTem,  tarn  paratnm,  tarn  audaeem,  tam  caUidum,  tarn  in 
scelere  vigilantem,  tam  ^^n  perditis  rebus,  diligentem,  nisi 
ex  domesticis  insidiis  in  castrense  latrocinium  compulis- 
sem,  (dicam  id,  quod  sentio,  Quirites,)  non  facile  banc 
tantam  molem  mali  a  cervieibus  yestris  depulissem.  ^^Non 
ille  nobis  Saturnalia  constitnisset,  ^^neque  tanto  ante  exi- 
tii  et  fati  diem  reipublicae  denuntiasset,  ^^eque  commi- 
aisset,  ut  signum,  ut  litterae  suae,  testes  denique  mani* 
festi  sceleris  deprehenderentur.  Quae  nunc,  illo  absente, 
sic  gesta  sunt,  ut  nullum  in  prirata  domo  furtmn  umquam 
sit  tam  palam  inventum,  quam  haec  tanta  in  republics 
conjuratio  manifesto  inventa  atque  deprehensa  est.  Quodsi 
Catilina  in  urbe  ad  hanc  diem  remansisset:  quamquam, 
t]uoad  fuit,  omnibus  ejus  consiliis  ^^occurri  atque  obstiti, 
'•amen,  ut  levissime  dicam,  dimicandum  nobis   cum  illo 
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fuiBset,  neqne  nos  umquam,  dum  ill  in  urbe  nostk  fuis* 
set,  tantis  periculis  rempublicam,  tonta  pace,  tanto  otio, 
tanto  silentio,  liberassemus. 

YIII.  QuAHQUAM  haec  omnia,  Quirites,  ita  sunt  a  me 
administrata,  ut  deormn  immortalium  ^nutu  atque  consi- 
lio  et  gesta  et  provisa  esse  videantur.  Idque  c«m  ^con- 
jectura  consequi  possiunus,  quod  vix  videtur  humani  ccm* 
silii  tantarum  rerum  gubematio  esse  potuisse:  turn  vero 
Hta  praesentes  his  temporibus  opem  et  auxilium  nobis 
tulerunt,  ut  eos  paene  oculis  videre  possemus.  '^Nam,  ut 
ilia  omittam,  ^visas  noctumo  tempore  ab  occidente  faces, 
ardoremque  coeli,  ^ut  fulminum  jactus,  ^ut  terrae  motus, 
ut  cetera,  qu^e  tarn  multa,  nobis  consulibus,  facta  sunt, 
at  haec,  quae  nunc  fiunt,  ^canere  dii  immortales  vide^ 
rentur:  hoc  certe,  Quirites,  quod  sum  dicturus,  neque 
praetennittendum,  neque  Telinquendum  est.  Nam  profecto 
memoria  tenetis,  ^Cotta  et  Torquato  consulibus,  ^^com- 
plures  in  Capitolio  res  ^^de  coelo  esse  percussas,  cum 
et  ^^simulacra  deorum  immortalium  ^^depulsa  sunt,  et 
statuae  veterum  hominum  dejectae,  et  ^^legum  aera  lique- 
facta.  Tactus  est  etiam  ille,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit, 
Romulus :  ^^quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parviun  atque 
lactentem,  uberibus  lupinis  inhiantem,  fuisse  meministis. 
Quo  quidem  tempore,  cmn  aruspices  ^^ex  tota  Etruxia 
convenissent,  caedes  atque  incendia,  et  legum  interitum, 
et  bellum  civile  ac  domesticum,  et  totius  urbis  atque  im- 
perii occasum  appropinquare  dixerunt,  nisi  dii  immortales, 
omni  ratione  placati,  ^"^suo  numine  prope  fata  ipsa  flexis- 
sent.  Itaque  illorum  responsis  tunc  et  ^^ludi  decern  pei 
dies  facti  sunt,  neque  res  uUa,  quae  ^^ad  placandum  deos 
pertineret,  praetermissa  est :  iidemque  jusserunt,  simulacrum 
Jovis  facere  ^Omajus,  et  in  excelso  coUocare,  et  contra, 
atque  ante  fuerat,  ad  orientem  convertere :  ac  se  sperare 
dixerunt,  si  illud  signum,  quod  videtis,  solis  ortum,  et 
forum,  curiamque  conspiceret,  fore,  ut  ea  consilia,  quae 
clam  essent  inita  contra  salutem  urbis  atque  imperii 
'^illustrarentur,  ut  a  eenatu  populoque  Romano   perspioi 
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pr  Ment.    AtqTie  illud  ita  colleGaadnm  consides  flli  ^loca* 
r  iTvaat ;  sed  tanta  fiiit  opens  tarditas,  ut  neque  a  ^iperio 
ibus  considibus,  neque  a  nobis  ante  hodiennim  diem  col-* 
^ocaretur. 

IX.  Hic  qnis  potest  esse,  Quirites,  ^tam  aversiis  a  veto 
tain  praeceps,  tain  mente  captos,  qui  neget,  haec  omnia, 
quae  yidemus,  praecipueqne  banc  urbem,  deomm  immor* 
talium  niitu  atqne  potestate  administrari  ?  Etenim  cmn 
esset  ita  responsmn,  caedes,  incendia,  interitumque  reipa- 
biicae  comparari,  ^et  ea  a  peiditis  civibus ;  quae  turn  proptex 
magnitudinem  scelerum  nonnuUis  incredibilia  videbantur, 
ea  non  modo  cogitata  a  nefahis  cinbus,  verum  etiam 
suscepta  esse  sensistis.  ^lUud  vero  noun*  ita  praesens 
est,  ut  nutu  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  factum  esse  videatur, 
ut,  cum  hodiemo  die  ^mane  per  forum  meo  jussu  et  con* 
jurati,  et  ''eorum  indices,  in  aedem  Concordiae  duceren* 
tur,  eo  ipso  tempore  signum  statueretur  ?  Quo  collocate, 
atque  ad  vos  senatumque  converse,  omnia  et  senatus,  et 
vos,  quae  erant  contra  salutem  omnium  cogitata,  illustrata 
et  patefacta  vidistis.  Quo  etiam  majore  sunt  isti  odio 
supplicioque  digni,  qui  non  solum  vestris  domiciliis  atque 
tectis,  sed  etiam  dewum  Hemplis  atque  delubris  sunt  fu- 
nestos  ac  nefarios  ignes  inferre  conati.  ^Quibus  ego  si  me 
restitisse  dieam,  nimiiun  mihi  sumam,  et  non  aim  ferendus 
i^IUe,  ille  Jupiter  restitit :  ille  Capitolium,  ille  haec  templa 
ille  banc  urbem,  ille  yos  omnes  salvos  esse  voluit.  Diis  ego 
Immortalibus  ducibus  ^^banc  mentem,  Quirites,  volunta- 
temque  suscepi,  atque  ad  haec  tanta  indicia  perveni.  ^^Jam 
vero  ilia  AUobrogum  soUicitatio  sic  aLentulo  ceterisque  do-> 
mosticis  hostibus  suscepta,  tanta  res  tam  dementer  credita  et 
gnotis  et  barbaris,  commissaeque  Uttefae  numquam  esseni 
|irofecto,  nisi  a  diis  immortalibus  huic  tantae  audaciae 
consilium  esset  ereptum.  Quid  vero  ?  i%t  honunes  Galli, 
ex  civitate  male  pacata,  quae  gens  una  restat,  quae  po- 
pulo  Romaiio  beUum  facere  et  posse  et  non  nolle  videa- 
tur, ^^pem  'jnperii  et  rerum  amplissimarum  ultro  sibi  a 
patriciis  hominibus  oblatam  negligerent,  ve^tramque  salu- 
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ton  Ism  opibud  aateponeroil;  id  noa  dinnitos  faetm 
e«se  putstis  ?  ^raesertim  qui  iios  noa  pogoaodo,  aed  ta^ 
orado  0upenur«nt? 

X.  QuAMOBREX,  Quirites,  qooniain  Hd  omnia  puhrina- 
ria  supplioatio  decreta  eafc,  ^celeliratDte  illon  dies  cum 
conjugibos  ac  Uberis  yestris.  Nam  muUi  saepe  honores 
dua  immortalibiia  jiMti  habiti  sunt  ac  debiti,  sed  profeeto 
juatiores  numquam.  Erepti  enim  ex  crndeUssirao  ac  nn* 
aemmo  ioterito,  et  erepti  nne  caede,  sine  sanguine,  atne 
exercitu,  sine  dimicatione,  Hogati,  me  uno  togato  duce 
et  imperatore,  vicistis.  Etenim  leooidamini,  Quirites, 
omnes  civilea  dissensioaes,  neque  wdtam  eaa,  qoas  audis- 
tis,  sed  et  has,  quae  Tosmetipsi  meministis  et  vidistiB. 
*L.  Sulla  P.  Sulpicium  qppiessit:  ex  urbe  ejecit  C.  Ma- 
rium,  ^custodem  hv^  u^is,  nndtosque  fortes  tiios  par 
tim  ejecit  ex  ciWtate,  paitim  interamtt  ^Cn.  Octavius, 
consul,  amds  ex  urbe  collegamsuum  expulit:  %>mni8hic 
locus  acervis  corporum  et  civium  sanguine  redondayit 
SuperaTit  postea  Cinna  cum  Mario;  turn  vero,  ^^darissi- 
mis  viris  interfectiB,  lumina  cl/itaMs  exstincta  sunt.  Ultua 
est  hujus  yictoriae  crudelitaiem  postea  Sulla:  nee  dici 
quidem  opus  est,  ^^uanta  dendnutione  ciTium,  et  quanta 
calamitate  reipublicae.  Dissentit  ^^M.  Lepidus  a  claris- 
simo  et  fortissimo  viro,  Q.  Catulo ;  attulit  non  tarn  ipsius 
interitus  reipublicae  luctum,  quam  ceterorum.  ^Atque 
iUae  dissensiones,  Quirites,  tpiae  non  ad  delendam,  sed 
ad  commutandam  rempublicam  i*pertinerent :  (non  ^^illi 
nullam  esse  rempublicam,  sed  in  ea,  quae  esset,  se  esse 
principes:  neque  banc  urbem  conflagrare,  sed  se  in  hac 
urbe  florere  voluerunt;)  atque  illae  tamen  omnes  dissen* 
siones,  quarum  nulla  exitium  reipublicae  ^^quaesitit,  ejus- 
modi  fiierunt,  ut  non  reconciliatione  concordiae,  sed  inter- 
necione  civium  dijudicatae  sint.  In  hoc  autem  uno  post 
hominum  memoriam  maximo  crudelissimoque  bello,  quale 
bellum  "nulla  umquam  barbaria  i®cum  sua  gente  gessit, 
quo  in  bello  lex  haec  iiiit  a  Lentulo,  Catilina,  Cassio, 
Cethego  ^'constitute,  ut  omnes,  qui  salva  urbe  saivi  esse 
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pttwont,  in  hoBtium  narn^Ki  duceieMDr;  ila  me  gesii, 
Qiunl68,  ut  onmes  salTi  conservaimDini:  et  enm  liosle* 
restii  ^taatum  civiiim  sup^rfutamm  pmawenl,  qaimoia  ia- 
finitae  caedi  rostitiMet,  tantua  autem  urbia,  qvaiitam  flan- 
ma  ^bixe  non  potuiaset:  et  iii^m«  at  eivea  ioMi^roa  ia- 
columesque  servaTi. 

XL  QuiBus  ^{oo  taatis  rebua,  Qiuiitea,  imiUibb  ego  a  ¥0- 
bia  pxaemium  Tutotiay  auUum  inaigiie  honoriayBuHim  moim- 
mentum  laudia  postulo,  piaetonpiam  bujiia  diei  memoriam 
aempiternam.  In  animia  ego  reatria  omnea  triumpboa 
meos,  omnia  ^omamenta  bonons,  monumenta  g^riae,  lauh 
dia  inaignia,  condi  et  cottocah  toIo.  ^Nihil  me  mutom 
poteat  delectaxe,  nihil  tacituxn,  nihil  deniqne  hnjnamodi, 
quod  etiam  minus  digai  aaae^  posaint.  Memoria  veatra, 
Quiriteay  %ostrae  rea  aleotur,  ammonibus  creacent,  littera 
rum  monumontia  inveteraacent  et  conroborabuntur :  ^eanaem 
que  diem  intelligOj^  et  ad  aalutem  urbia,  quam  apero  aeter 
nam  fore,  et  ad  memoriam  conaulatus  mei  propagandam : 
unoque  tempore  in  hac  r^uUica  ^duos  civea  exatitiaaey 
^quorum  alter  finea  veatri  imperii,  non  terrae,  aed  coeii 
regionibua  terminaret;  alter  ejuadem  imp^ni  donnciliuro 
aedemque  servaret. 

XII.  Sed,  quoniam  eamm  rerum,  quas  ego  geaai,  non 
^^est  eadem  foitona  atque  conditio,  quae  illorom,  qui  ex 
terna  beUa  gessenmt;  quod  mihi  cum  his   virendum  sit, 
quos  vici  ac  subegi ;  ^%ti  hostes  aut  interfectos  aut  op 
presses  reliquerunt :  vestrum  esl,  Quirites,  i%i  ceteris  sua 
facta  prosunt,   mihi   mea  ne    quando   obsint,   providere. 
'^Mentes   enim  hominum   audacissimorum   sceleratae   ac 
nefariae  ne  vobis  nocere   possent,  ego  providi :  ne  mihi 
noceant,  vestrum   est  providere.      Quamquam,    Quirites, 
mihi  quidem  ipsi  nihil  jam  ^%b  istis  noceri  potest.   Mag 
num    enim  est  ^^in  honis  praesidium,  quod  mihi  in  per- 
petuum  comparatmn  est :  magna  in  republica  dignitas,  quae 
me  semper  tacita  defendet :  magna  vis  est   conscientiae, 
quam  qui  negligent,  cum  me  violare  volent,  ^®se  ipsi  in- 
dicabunt.     Est  etiam  in  nobis  ^''is  animus,  Quirites,  ut  non 
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modo  nulliiis  audaciae  cedamus,  sed  etiam  omnes  impto* 
bos  iiltro  semper  lacessamus.  Qnodsi  omnis  impetus 
domesticonmi  hostium,  depulsiis  a  vobis,  se  in  me  unmn 
'converterit;  Yobiseritprovidendum,  Quirites,  ^ua  condi^^ 
aione  posthac  eos  esse  velitis,  qui  se  pro  salute  vestra 
obtulerint  invidiae  periculisque  omnibus.  Mihi  quidem 
ipsi  quid  est,  quod  jam  ^ad  vitae  fructum  possit  acquiri, 
praesertim  cum  neque  in  honore  vestro,  neque  in  gloria 
virtutis,  ^uidquam  videam  altius,  quo  quidem  mihi  libeat 
adscendere?  Illud  perficiam  profecto,  Quirites,  ut  '^ea, 
quae  gessi  in  consulatu,  privatus  tuear  atque  omem:  ut 
si  qua  est  invidia  in  conservanda  republica  suscepta,  lae- 
dat  invidos,  ^mihi  valeat  ad  gloriam.  Denique  ita  me  in 
republica  tractabo,  'ut  meminerim  semper  quae  gesserim, 
curemque,  ut  ea  virtute,  non  casu,  gesta  esse  videantur. 
Vos,  Quirites,  quoniam  jam  nox  est,  veneramini  ®illum 
Jovem,  custodem  hujus  urbis  ac  Testr&m,  atque  in  vestra 
tecta  discedite :  et  ea,  quamquam  jam  periculum  est  de*> 
pulsum,  tamen  aequo  ac  priori  nocte,  custodiis  vigiliisque 
dofendite.  Id  ne  vobis  diutius  faciendum  sit,  atque  u  in 
perpetua  pace  esse  possitis,  proyidebo,  Quirites. 
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I.  Video,  patres  conscript!,  in  me  omnium  vestri^m 
^)ra  atque  oculos  esse  conversos:  video  vos  non  solum 
de  vestro  ac  reipublicae,  verum  etiam,  %i  id  depulsum 
sit,  de  meo  periculo  esse  sollicitos.  Est  mihi  jucunda  in 
malis,  et  grata  in  dolore,  *vestra  erga  me  voluntas:  sed 
earn,  per  deos  immortales !  quaeso,  Meponite,  atque,  bbliti 
salutis  meae,  de  vobis  ac  de  liberis  vestris  cogitate.  Mihi 
quidem  si  %aec  conditio  consulatns  data  est.  ut  omnes 
acerbitates,  omnes  dolores  cruciatusque  perferrem ;  feram 
Qon  solum  fortiter,  sed  etiam  libenter,  dummodo  meis  la- 
boribus  vobis  populoque  Romano  ^dignitas  salusque  paria- 
tur.  Ego  sum  ille  consul,  patres  conscripti,  cui  ^on 
forum,  in  quo  omnis  aequitas  continetur;  ®non  campus, 
'Oconsularibus  auspiciis  consecratus ;  non  curia,  ^^summmn 
auxilium  omnium  gentium ;  ^%ion  domus,  commune  per- 
fugium;  ^^^on  lectus  ad  quietem  datus;  non  denique 
^^haec  sedes  honoris,  umquam  vacua  mortis  periculo  atque 
insidiis  fuit.  Ego  ^^multa  tacui,  multa  pertuli,  multa  con- 
cessit* multa  meo  quodam  dolore,  ^^in  vestro  timore,  sa- 
navi.  Nunc,  si  hunc  exitum  consulatus  mei  dii  immor- 
tales esse  voluerunt,  ut  vos,  patres  conscripti,  populumque 
Romanum  ex  caede  ^'miserrima ;  conjuges,  liberosque  vea- 
tros,  virginesque  Vestales  *ex  acerbissima  vexatione; 
fempla  atque  dolubra,  banc  pulcherrimam  patriam  omnium 
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nostrftm  ex  foedissima  flamma;  totam  Italiam  ex  beUa 
et  vastitate  eriperem:  ^uaecunque  mihi  uni  proponetur 
fortuna,  stibeatur.  Etenim,  si  P.  Lentulus  suum  nomen, 
*inductus  a  vatibus,  %tale  ad  pemiciem  reipublicae  fore 
putavit ;  cur  ego  non  laeter  meum  consulatum  ad  salutem 
reipublicae  prope  iatalem  exstitisse? 

II.  QuARE,  patres  conscripti,   consulite   vobis,  ^rospi- 

cite  patriae,  conservate  Vos,  conjuges,  liberos,  fortunasque 

vestras,  populi  Romani  nomen  salutemque  defendite :  mihi 

parcere,  ac  de  me  cogitare  desinite.     Nam  primum  debeu 

sperare,  ^omnes  deos,  qui   huic  urbi  praesident,  ^ro  eo 

mibi,  ac  mereor,  relaturos  gratiam  esse :  deiude,  "^si  quid 

obtigerit,  aequo  animo   paratoque   moriar.     ^Neque    enim 

turpis  mors  forti   vixo   potest   accidere,   ^neque  immatura 

consulari,   nee   misera  ^^sapienti.     Nee   tamen   ego   sum 

^^ille   ferreus,    qui   i%atris   carissimi   atque    amantissimi 

praeseatis  moerore  non  movear,  horumque  omnium  lacry- 

mis,  a  quibus  me  ^^circumsessum  videtis.     Neque  meam 

mentem  non  domum  saepe  revocat  ^^exanimata  uxor,  ^^ab- 

jecta  metu  filia,   et  ^^arvulus    filius,   quem   mihi  videtur 

^'amplecti  respublica  tamquam   obsidem   consulatus  mei: 

neque  ille,  qui,    exspectans   hujus   exitum  diei,  adstat  in 

conspectu  meo,  ^^gener.     ^^Moveor  his  rebus  omnibus,  sed 

in  eam  partem,  ut  salvi  sint  vobiscum  omnes,  etiamsi  vis 

aliqua  me  oppresserit,  potius  quam  et  illi  et  nos  ima  cum 

republica  pereamus.     Quare,  patres  conScripti,  ^%icumbite 

ad   reipublicae   salutem:    circumspicite   omnes   procellas, 

quae  impendent,  nisi   providetis.     ^iNq^  xi^.    Gracchus, 

qui  iterum  tribunus  plebis  fieri  voluit:  non  C.  Gracchus, 

qui  agrarios  concitare    conatus    est:    non  L.    Satuminus, 

qui  C.  Memmium  occidit,  in  discrimen  aliquod,  atque  in 

restrae  severitatis  judicium  adducitur.     ^''^Tenentur  ii,  qui 

ad  urbis  incendium,  ad  vestram  omnium  caedem,  ad  Ca- 

tilinam  accipiendum,  Romae  restiterunt :  tenentur  litterae, 

signa,  manus,   denique  uniuscujusque  confessio:  ^^sollici- 

tantur  A^Uobroges  :  servitia  excitantur  :  Catilina  arcessitur ; 

id  est  initum  consilium,  ut,  interfectis  omnibusj  nemo  ue 
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td  deploraadum  quidem  reipublicae  nomea,  atque  ad  ]«• 
mentandam  tanti  imperii  calamitatem  relioquatur. 

III.  Haec  omnia  indices  detulerunt,  ^rei  confessi  sunt . 
vos  multis  jam  indiciis  judicastis:  primum,  quod  mihi 
gralias  egistis  ^ingulaiibus  verbis;  et  ^mea  virtute  atque 
diligentia  perditorum  hominum  patefactam  esse  coi\iu- 
rationem  decrevistis:  ^deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum,  ut  se 
abdicaret  praetura,  coegistis:  tum  quod  eum,  et  ceteros, 
^d0  quibus  judicastis,  in  custodiam  dandos  censuistis. 
maj^neque  quod  meo  nomine  supplicationem  decrevistis, 
qui  honos  Hogato  habitus  ante  me  est  nemini:  postremo 
besterno  die  praemia  legatis  Allobrogum,  Titoque  Yul- 
turcio  dedistis  ampUssima.  Quae  sunt  omnia  ejusmodi, 
ut  ii,  qui  in  custodiam  nominatim  dati  sunt,  sine  ulla 
dubitatione  a  vobis  ^damnati  esse  videantur.  ^Sed  ego 
institui  referre  ad  vos,  patres  conscripti,  tamquam  inte- 
grum, et  de  facto,  quid  judicetis,  et  de  poena,  quid  cen- 
seatis.  ^Illa  praedicam,  quae  sunt  consulis.  Ego  magnum 
in  republica  ^^versari  furorem,  et  nova  quaedam  misceri 
et  concitari  mala  jampridem  videbam :  sod  banc  tantam 
tam  exitiosam  haberi  conjurationem  a  civibus,  numquam 
putavi.  Nunc,  quidquid  est,  ^^quocimque  vestrae  mentes 
inclinant  atque  sententiae,  ^^statuendum  vobis  ante  noc- 
tem  est.  Quantum  facinus  ad  vos  delatum  sit,  videtis* 
i%mc  si  paucos  putatis  aifines  esse,  vehementer  erratis 
Latius  opinione  disseminatum  est  hoc  malum  :  ^%ianavit 
non  solum  per  Italiam,  verum  etiam  transcendit  Alpes,  et, 
i^obscure  serpeiis,  multas  jam  provincias  occupavit.  Id 
opprimi  ^^sustentando  ac  prolatando  nullo  pacto  potest. 
Quacunque  ratione  placet,  celeriter  vobis  vindicandum  est. 

IV.  Video  duas  adhuc  ^^esse  sententias :  unam  D.  Si- 
iani,  qui  censet,  eos,  ^^qui  haec  delere  conati  sunt,  morte 
esse  multandos :  alteram  ^^C.  Caesaris,  ^^qui  mortis  poenam 
removet,  ceterorum  suppHciorum  omnes  acerbitates  amplec* 
titur.  Uterque  et  ^ipro  sua  dignitate,  et  pro  rerum  mag- 
nitudind  in  summa  severitate  versatur.  ^'^ Alter  eos,  qui 
nofi    omnes,  qui   populum  Romamun  vita  privare   conali 
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simt,  qui  delere  imperium,  qui  populi  Romaoi  uomen  ex- 
stinguere,  punctum  temporis  frui  vita,  et  %oc  communi 
spiritu,  non  putat  oportere:  atquo  hoc  genus  po^oae 
saepe  in  improbos  cives  in  hac  republica  esse  usmpatom 
recordatur.  ^Alter  intelligit,  moftem  a  diis  immortalibui 
non  esse  supplicii  causa  constitutam :  sed  aut  %ecessita* 
tern  naturae,  aut  laborum  ac  miseriarum  quietem  esse. 
Itaque  earn  ^apientes  numquam  inviti,  fortes  etiam  saepe 
libenter  *oppetiverunt.  ^Vincula  vero,  et  ea  sempiteiSa, 
certe  ad  singularem  poenam  nefarii  sceleris  inventa  Mint. 
^Municipiis  dispertiri  jubet.  ^Habere  videtur  ista  res  ini"  • 
quitatem,  si  imperare  velis ;  difficultatem,  si  rogare :  de-' 
cematur  tamen,  si  placet.  ^Ego  enim  suscipiam,  et,  ut 
spero,  reperiam,  qui  id,  quod  salutis  onmium  causa  sta- 
tueritis,  non  putent  esse  suae  dignitatis  recusare.  ^''Ad- 
jungit  gravem  poenam  municipibus,  si  quis  eorum  vincula 
ruperit :  ^%orribiles  custodias  circumdat,  et  digna  scelere 
hominum  perditorum  sancit,  ne  quis  eorum  poenam,  quos 
condemnat,  aut  per  senatum,  aut  per  populum  levare  pos- 
sit.  ^^Eripit  etiam  spem,  quae  sola  hominem  in  miseriis 
consolari  solet.  ^^Bona  praeterea  publicaii  jubet:  vitam 
solam  relinquit  nefariis  hominibus:  ^^uam  si  eripuisset, 
multos,  uno  dolore,  animi  atque  corporis,  et  omnes  scele- 
rum  poenas  ademisset.  ^^Itaque,  ut  aliqua  in  vita  formi 
do  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi  quaedam 
Qli  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt :  quod 
^videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  esse  mortem  ip- 
«am  pertimescendam. 

V.  Nunc,  patres  conscripti,  ego  ^^mea,  video,  quid 
intersit.  Si  eritis  secuti  sententiam  G.  Caesaris,  quoniam 
*®hanc  is  in  republica  viam,  quae  popularis  habetur,  secu- 
tus  est,  fortasse  minus  enmt,  i%oc  auctore  et  cognitore 
hujuscc  sententiae,  mihi  ^Opopulares  impetus  pertimescendi. 
Sin  *^illam  alteram ;  ^Znescio,  an  amplius  mihi  negotii  con 
trahatur.  ^aged  tamen  meorum  periculorum  rationes -uti- 
litas  reipublicae  vincat.  ^^Habemus  enim  a  C.  Oaesare, 
ticut  Opsins  dignitas  et  majorum  ejus  amplitudo  postula- 
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t)at,  sententiam,  tamquam  obsidem  peipetuae  in  rempub- 
licam  voluntatis.  ^Intellectum  est,  quid  intersit  inter 
levitatem  concionatorum,  et  animum  veVe  popularem,  sa- 
lmi populi  consulentem.  Video  de  ^istis,  qui  se  popn- 
lares  haberi  volunt,  abesse  hkon  neminem,  ne  de  capite 
videlicet  civium  Romanorum  sententiam  ferat.  Is  et  *nu- 
diustertius  in  cnstodiam  cives  Romanos  Medit,  et  snppli- 
cationem  mihi  decrevit,  et  ^indices  hestemo  die  maximis 
praemiis  afiecit.  ''Jam  hoc  nemini  dnbiiun  est,  qui  reo 
cnstodiam,  ^uaesitori  gratulationem,  indici  praemium  de- 
crevit, quid  de  tota  re  et  causa  judicarit.  ^At  vero  C. 
Caesar  intelligit,  legem  Sempromam  esse  de  civibus  Ro- 
manis  constitutam :  qui  autem  reipublicae  sit  bostis,  eum 
civem  esse  nullo  modo  posse:  denique  ^^ipsum  latorem 
legis  Semproniae  jussu  populi  poenas  reipublicae  depen- 
disse.  ^^Idem  ipsum  Lentulum,  largitorem  et  prodigum. 
non  putat,  cum  de  pemicie  populi  Romani,  exitio  bujus 
urbis,  tarn  acerbe,  tamque  crudeliter  cogitarit,  appellah 
posse  popularem.  Itaque  ^%omo  mitissinms  atque  lenisk 
simus  non  dubitat  P.  Lentulum  aetemis  tenebris  vincu- 
lisque  mandare;  ^^et  sancit  in  posterum,  ne  quis  bujus 
supplicio  levando  se  jactare,  et  ^*in  pemicie  populi  Ro- 
mani  postbac  popularis  esse  possit.  i^Adjungit  etiam  pub- 
licationem  bonoruwi,  ut  onmes  animi  cruciatus  et  cor- 
poris, etiam  egestas  ac  mendicitas  consequatur. 

VI.  i^QuAMOBREM  sive  boc  statueritis,  dederitis  mihi 
comitem  ad  concionem,  populo  carum  atque  jucundum: 
sive  Silani  sententiam  sequi  malueritis,  facile  me  atque 
vos  a  crudelitatis  vituperatione  defendetis,  ^'atqne  obtine- 
bo,  earn  multo  leniorem  fuisse.  Quamquam,  patres  con- 
scripti,  quae  potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate  puni- 
enda  crudelitas  ?  ^®Ego  enim  de  meo  sensn  judico.  ^^Nam 
ita  mibi  salva  republica  vobiscum  perfrui  liceat,  ut  ego, 
quod  in  bac  causa  vehementior  sum,  non  atrocitate  ani- 
mi moveor,  ( quis  enim  est  me  mitior  ? )  sed  singulari 
quadam  bumanitate  et  misericordia.  ^oyi^eor  enim  mibi 
banc  urbem  videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum,  atque  ^^arcem 
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mimimn  gentitmi,  subito  uno  incendio  concidentem :  tier 
no  animo  ^sepulta  in  patria  miseros  atque  inseptdtos 
acervos  civium :  ^ersatur  mihi  ante  ocnlos  aspectas  Ce- 
thegi.  et  furor  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.  Cum  vero 
^mihi  proposui  regnant  em  Lentulum,  sicut  ipse  se  ex  fatis 
sperasse  confessus  est,  ^urpuratum  esse  faunc  Gabinium, 
cum  exercitu  venisse  Catilinam,  tum  lamentationem  ma- 
tmmfamilias,  tum  fugam  virginum  atque  puerorum,  ac 
*vexatianem  Tirginum  Vestalium  perhorresco:  et,  quia 
mihi  •vebementer  haec  videntur  misera  atque  miseranda, 
idcirco  in  eos,  qui  ea  perficere  voluerunt,  me  severum 
vehementemque  "'praebebo.  Etenim  quaero,  si  quis  pa- 
terfamilias, libeiis  suis  a  servo  interfectis,  uxore  occisa, 
incensa  domo,  supplicium  ®de  servis  non  quam  acerbissi- 
mum  sumserit;  utram  is  clemens  ac  misericors,  an  in- 
humanissimus  et  crudelissimus  esse  videatur?  *Mihi 
vero  importuriiLS  ac  ferreus,  qui  non  dolore  ac  cruciatu 
^%ocentis  suum  dolorem  cruciatumque  lenierit.  Sic  nos 
in  his  hominibus,  qui  nos,  qui  conjuges,  qui  liberos  nos- 
tros  trucidare  voluerunt:  qui  singulas  uniuscujusque  nos- 
trtini  domos,  et  ^^oc  universum  reipublicae  domicilium 
delere  conati  sunt:  ^^quj  {^  egerunt,  ut  gentem  Allo- 
brogum  in  vestigiis  hujus  urbis,  atque  in  cinere  defla- 
grati  imperii  collocarent:  si  vehementissimi  fu6rimus, 
misericordes  habebimur :  sin  remissiores  esse  voluerimua, 
summae  nobis  crudelitatis  ^^in  patriae  civiumque  pernicie 
fama  subeunda  est/  Nisi  vero  cuipiam  ^*L.  Caesar,  vii 
fortissimus  et  amantissimus  reipublicae,  ^^crudelior  nudius- 
tertius  visus  est,  cum  ^%ororis  suae,  feminae  electissimae, 
^'^virum,  praesentem  et  audientem,  vita  privandum  esse 
dixit ;  i^cum  avum  jussu  consulis  interfectum,  filiumque 
ejus  impuberem,  legatum  a  patre  missimi,  in  carcere  ne- 
catnm  esse  dixit.  ^^Quormn  quod  simile  factum  ?  Quod 
*®initum  delcndae  reipublicae  consilium?  ^ij^argitionis 
voluntas  tum  in  republica  versata  est,  et  partium  quaedam 
contentio.  Atque  illo  tempore  ^hujus  avus  Lentuli,  cla- 
rissimus  vir,  armatus  Gracchum  est  persecutus  :  ille  etiam 
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grave  turn  vulnns  acc^it,  ^ne  quid  de  ramma  republiea 
minueretur :  ^hic  ad  eyertenda  fimdamenta  reipublicae 
Gallos  arcessit,  semtia  concitat,  Catilmam  vocat,  attribuit 
nos  trucidandos  Cethego,  ceteros  cives  interficiendos  Ga- 
binio,  urbem  infiaminandaiii  Gassio,  totam  Italiam  vastaa- 
dam  diripiendamque  Gati]iBae.  'Veremini,  censeo,  ne  in 
hoc  scelere  tarn  immani  ac  nefando,  ^liquid  seyeriuB 
statuisse  videamini;  cum  mnlto  magis  sit  verendum,  ne 
^emissione  poenae  crudeles  in  patriam,  quaih  ne  aeven- 
tate  animadversionis  mmis  vehementes  in  acerbissimos 
hostes   fuisse  videamnr. 

VII.  Sbd  ea,  *quae,  exandio,  patres  conscripti,  dissimu- 
lare  non  possum.  ''Jaciuntur  enim  voces,  quae  perveniunt 
ad  aures  meas,  ®eorum,  qui  vereri  videntur,  ut  babeam 
satis  praesidii  ad  ea,  quae  vos  statueritis  bodiemo  die, 
transigunda.  Omuia  ^et  provisa,  et  pa^rata,  et  constituta 
sunt,  patres  conscripti,  cum  mea  summa  cura  atque  dili- 
gentia,  ^^m  multo  etiam  majore  populi  Romani  ad  sum- 
mum  imperium  retinendum,  et  ad  communes  fortunas  coa- 
servandas,  voluntate.  Omnes  adsunt  omnium  ordinum 
nomines,  omnimn  denique  aetatum :  plenum  est  forum, 
plena  templa  circa  forum,  pleni  omnes  aditus  ^^ujus  loci 
ac  templi.  Causa  enim  est  post  urbem  conditam  baec 
inventa  sola,  in  qua  omnes  sentirent  unum  atque  idem, 
i2praeter  eos,  qui  cum  sibi  viderent  esse  pereundum,  cum 
omnibus  potius,  quam  soli  perire  voluerunt.  Hosce  ego  hom- 
ines excipio  et  secemo  libenter:  neque  enim  in  impro- 
borum  civium,  sed  in  acerbissimorum  hostium  numero 
babendos  puto^Ceteri  vero,  dii  immortales  !  qua  frequen- 
tia,  quo  studio,  ^^qua  virtute  ad  communem  dignitateji* 
salutemque  consentiunt  ?  Quid  ego  hie  equites  Romanes 
commemorem?  i*Qui  vobis  ita  summam  ordinis  consilii- 
que  concedunt,  ut  vobiscum  de  amore  reipublicae  certent  ■ 
quos,  ^*ex  multorum  annorum  dissensione  ^^ad  bujus  ordi- 
nis societatem  concordiamque  revocatos,  hodiernus  dies 
vobiscum  atque  "haec  causa  conjungit :  quam  conjunctio- 
nem  si,  in   consulatu    ^®confirmatam   rneo,   perpetuam  in 
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repu&^c»  tesuMrimtus ;  coiftfinno  Tobis,  ^QUnm  pcMrtliac 
mafaim  civile  ac  domesticum  ad  ullam  reiptd)licae  partem 
esse  ventumm.  Pari  stadio  defendendae  reipublicae  6oa- 
venisse  video  ^kribunos  aerarios,  fcNrtissimos  viros ;  ^seribas 
item  univeisos ;  quos  ^oum  casu  haec  dies  ad  aerarium 
ixequentasset,  video  ^ab  exspectatione  sortis  ad  commii* 
nem  salutem  esse  conversos.  ^Onmis  ingenuormn  adest 
multitodoy  etiam  tenuissimorum.  Quis  est  enim,  cui  hob 
haec  templa,  aspectos  urbis,  possessio  libertatis,  lux  de^ 
nique  haec  ipsa^  et  hoc  commune  patriae  solum,  cum  sil 
carum,  turn  vero  dulce  atque  jucundum? 

VIII.  Operas  pretium  est,  patres  conscripti,  ^liberttno- 
rum  hominum  studia  cognoscere;  ^qui,  virtute  sua  fortu- 
nam  civitatis  consecuti,  hanc  vere  suam  patriam  esse  judi- 
cant:  quam  ^quidam  hinc  nati,  et  summo  nati  loco,  non 
patriam  suam,  sed  urbem  hostium  esse  judicaverunt.  Sed 
^^quid  ego  hujusce  ordinis  homines  conmiemorem,  quos 
privatae  fortunae,  quos  communis  respublica,  quos  deni- 
que  libertas  ea,  quae  dulcissima  est,  ad  salutem  patriae 
defendendam  excitavit?  Servus  est  nemo,  ^^u  modo 
tolerabili  conditione  sit  servitutis,  qui  non  audaciam  civium 
perhorrescat ;  qui  non  haec  stare  cupiat ;  qui  non  tantum, 
quantum  audet,  et  quantum  potest,  conferat  ad  communem 
salutem,  ^^voluntatis.  Quare  si  quem  v^str^Un  i%rte  com- 
movet  hoc,  quod  auditum  est,  lenonem  quendam  LentuU 
^^concursare  circum  tabernas,  pretio  sperare  sollicitari 
posse  animos  egentium  atque  imperitorum^  est  id  quidem 
coeptum  atque  tentatum,  sed  ^*nulli  sudtinventi  tam  aut 
fortuna  miseri,  aut  voluntate  perditi,  qui  non  ^^ipsum  ilium 
sellae  atque  operis  et  quaestus  quotidiani  locum ;  qui  non 
cubile  ac  lectulum-suum;  qui  denique  non  ^'cursum  hunc 
otiosum  vitae  suae,  salvum  esse  vellent.  Multo  vero 
maxima  pars  eorum,  qui  in  tabemis  sunt ;  immo  vero,  (id 
enim  potius  est  dicendum,)  genus  hoc  universum,  aman- 
tissimum  est  otii:  etenim  ^^omne  eorum  instrumentum, 
omnis  opera  ac  quaestus,  frequentia  civium  sustinetur, 
alituT  otio :  quonun  si  quaestus,  ^^ocdusis  tabemis,  minui 
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wiet,  kumd  tandem  incensis  ^rtumm  est?  Quae  cnm 
itft  sint,  patres  conscripti,  vobis  poptdi  Romani  praesidia 
non  destuit:  vos  ne  populo  Romano  deesse  videamini, 
paroyidete 

IX.  Habetis  ^onsulem  ex  {dnmnis  pericnlis  et  insidiiA. 
atqae  ex  media  morte,  non  ad  yitam  saam,  sed  ad  salu- 
tem  vestram  reseryatmn :  omnes  ordines  ad  conservandam 
rempublicam  ^mente,  volmitate,  studio,  virtute,  voce,  con- 
sentiunt:  obsessa  facibus  et^telis  impiae  conjm^tionis, 
^obis  supplex  manus  tendit  patria  conmmnis:  vobis  se, 
yobis  yitam  omnium  ciyirnn,  vobis  arcem  et  Capitolimn, 
yobis  ^aras  Penad^m,  Yobis  ^illum  ignein  Vestae  perpe- 
tuum  ac  '^sempiterdnm,  vobis  omnia  templa  deormn  atqne 
delnbra,  vobis  mnios  atqne  nrbis  tecta  commendat.  Prae- 
terea  de  vestra  vita,  de  conjugmn  vestrarum  ac  libero- 
mm  anima,  de  fortmiis  omnium,  de  sedibus,  ^de  focis 
yestris,  hodiemo  die  vobis  judicandum  est.  Habetis  ^ducem 
memorem  vestri,  oblitom  sui ;  ^^quae  non  semper  facultas 
datmr :  habetis  omnes  ordines,  omnes  homines,  universum 
populmn  Romannm,  id  quod  ^4n  civiii  causa  hodiemo  iie 
primum  videmus,  unum  atque  idem  sentientem.  Cogitate, 
quantis  laboribns  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  sta- 
bilitam  libertatem,  quanta  deorum  benignitate  ^^auctas 
exaggeratasque  fortunas  ^^una  nox  paene  delerit.  Id  ne 
umquam  posthac  non  modo  confici,  sed  ne  cogitari  qui- 
dem  possit  a  civibus,  hodiemo  die  providendum  est. 
Atque  haec,  non  ut  vos,  qui  mihi  studio  paene  praecur- 
ritis,  excitarem,  locutus  sum :  sed  ut  mea  vox,  quae  debet 
i*esse  in  republica  princeps,  officio  functa  consulari  vi- 
deretur. 

X.  Nunc  ante  quam,  patres  conscripti,  ad  sententiam 
redeo,  de  me  pauca  dicam.  ^*Ego,  quanta  manus  est  con- 
iuratorum,  quam  videtis  esse  permagnam,  tantam  me  in- 
imicomm  multitudinem  suscepisse  video :  sed  eam  esse 
judico  iHurpem  et  infirmam,  contemtam  et  abjectam. 
^'Quodsi  aliquando,  alicujus  furore  et  scelere  i^concitata, 
manus  ista  plus  valuerit,  quam  vestra  ac  rcipublicae  digr 
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oitas;  me  tamen  meorum  iactomiii  atque  coD>iliorai 
Qumquam,  patren  conscripti,  poeoitebit.  Etonim  mom, 
quam  illi  mihi  fortasse  miniiantur,  omnibus  est  parata: 
lyitae  tantam  kudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris  decretis  ho; 
nestastis,  nemo  est  assecutus.  Ceteris  enim  temper  bene 
'gestae,  mihi  uni  conservatae  reipublicae  gratulationem 
decrevistis.  Sit  ^Scipio  clarus  ille,  cujus  consilio  atque 
virtute  Hannibal  in  A'fricam  redire,  atque  ex  Italia  dece« 
dere  coactus  es*:  ometur  ^alter  ezimia  laude  Africanus, 
qui  duas  urbes  huic  imperio  infestissimas,  Caithaginem 
Numantiamque,  delevit :  habeatur  vir  egregius,  ^L.  PauUus 
ille,  ^cujus  currum  rex  potentissimua  quondam  et  nobilis- 
simus,  Perses,  honestavit :  sit  in  aetoma  gloria  Maiius,  qui 
^is  ^"^liam  obsidione  et  metu  servitutis  liberavit:  ante- 
ponatur  omnibus  ^Pompeius,  cujus  res  gestae  atque  virtu- 
tes,  ^^iisdem,  quibus  solis  cursus,  regionibus  ac  terminis 
continentur.  Erit  piofecto  inter  horum  laudes  ^^aliquid 
loci  nostrae  gloriae :  nisi  forte  majus  est  patefacere  nobis 
provincias,  quo  exire  possimus,  quam  curare,  ut  etiara  illi, 
qui  absunt,  habeant,  ^^quo  victores  revertantur.  Quam- 
quam  est  ^^uno  loco  conditio  melior  extemae  victoriae, 
quam  domesticae ;  quod  Lostes  alienigenae  '%ut  oppressi 
serviunt,  aut  recepti  beneficio  se  obligatos  putant:  qui 
autem  ex  numero  civium,  dementia  aliqua  depravati,  bos- 
tes  patriae  semel  esse  coeperunt,  eos,  cum  a  pemicie 
reipublicae  repuleris,  nee  vi  coercere,  nee  beneficio  pla- 
care  possis.  Quare  mihi  cum  perditis  civibus  aetemum 
helium  susceptum  esse  video  ;  quod  ego  vestro,  bonorum- 
que  omnium  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  periculorum, 
quae  non  modo  in  hoc  populo,  qui  servatus  est,  sed  etiam 
in  omnium  gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibus  semper  hae- 
rebit,  a  me  atque  a  meis  facile  propulsari  posse  confide. 
Neque  ulla  profecto  tanta  vis  reperietur,  quae  conjunc 
rionem  vestram  equitumque  Romanorum,  et  i^tantam  con- 
tpirationem  bonorum  omnium  perfringere  et  labefactaxe 
^ssit. 

XI.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  patres  conscripti,  i«pro  imperio 
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pro  ezercitUj  ^ro  proyincia,  quam  neglexi,  ^pro  triumpho, 
ceterisque  laudis  insignibus,  quae  sunt  a  me^  propter  urbis 
restraeque  salutis  custodiam,  repudiata,  ^ro  clientelis  hos- 
pitiisque  provincialibus,  quae  tamen  urbanis  opibua  noi> 
minore  labore  tueor,  quam  comparo :  pro  his  igitur  omni 
bus  rebus,  ^ro  meis  in  vos  singularibus  studiis,  proque 
haC)  quam  conspicitis,  ad  conserrandam  rempuklicam 
diligentia,  nihil  aliud  a  vobis,  nisi  hujus  temporis^  totius- 
que  mei  consulatus  memoriam  postulo:  ^quae  dum  eril 
vestris  mentibus  infixa,  finnissimo  me  muro  septum  esse 
arbitrabor.  Quodsi  meam  spem  vis  improborum  ^fefelleri* 
atque  superaverit ;  commendo  vobis  parvum  meum  filium  * 
^cui  profecto  satis  erit  praesidii,  non  solum  ad  salutem 
verum  etiam  ad  dignitatem,  si  ejus,  qui  haec  omnia  sue 
solus  periculo  conservaverit,  ilium  esse  filium  memineri- 
tis.  Quapropter  Me  summa  salute  vestra,  populique  Ro- 
jnani,  patres  conscript!,  de  vestris  conjugibus  ac  liberis, 
^^de  aris  ac  focis,  de  fanis  ac  templis,  de  totius  urbis 
tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  imperio,  de  Hbertate,  de  salute  Ital- 
iae,  deque  "universa  republica,  decemite  ^^dUigenter,  ut 
instituistis,  ac  fortiter.  Habetis  enim  eum  consulem,  qui  el 
parere  vestris  decretis  non  dubitet ;  et  ea,  quae  statueritis, 
quoad  vivet,  defendere  et  ^^per  se  ipsum  praestaxe  possit 
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t.  1.  ^Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices,  quod  sentio 
quun  sit  exiguum ;  aut  si  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  ^n  qua 
me  non  infitior  mediocriter  esse  versatum ;  aut  si  *hujns- 
ce  rei  ratio  aliqua,  ab  optimarttm  artium  studiis  ac  dis^ 
ciplina  profecta,  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  aetatis  meae 
tempus  abhorruisse :  earum  rerum  omnium  vel  in  primis 
*liic  A.  Licinius  fructum  a  me  ^epetere  prope  suo  jure 
debet.  ''Nam  quoad  longissime  potest  mens  mea  re- 
spicere  spatium  praeteriti  temporis,  et  ^pueritiae  memo- 
riam  recordari  ultimam,  inde  usque  repetens,  hunc  video 
mibi  principem,  et  ad  suscipiendam,  et  ^ad  ingrediendam 
rationem  horum  studiorum  exstitisse.  Quod  si  haec  vox, 
bujus  bortatu  praeceptisque  ^^conformata,  nonnullis  ali- 
quando  saluti  fuit;  i^a  quo  id  accepimus,  quo  ceteris 
opitulari  et  alios  servare  possemus,  huic  profecto  ipsi, 
quantum  est  situm  in  nobis,  et  opem,  et  salutem  ferre 
debemus.  2.  ^^Ac,  ne  quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  dici  forte 
miretur,  quod  alia  quaodam  in  hoc  facultas  sit  ingenii, 
ne<iue  ^%aec  dicendi  ratio  aut  disciplina,  i*ne  nos  quid- 
em  huic  uni  studio  penitus  umquam  dediti  fuimus 
^^Eteiiim  omnes  artes,  quae  ad  ^^humamtatem  pertinent, 
habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione 
quadam  inter  se  continentur. 

T    3.  Skd    ne    cui    vestrtm   mirnm  esse  vidcatur,  mt 
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>iA  quaestione  legitima,  ^t  in  judicio  publico,  ^um  rea 
agatur  apod  ^raetorem  populi  Romani,  lectissimnm  yinim, 
et  apud  severissimos  ^judices,  tanto  conventu  hominmn 
ac  frequentia,  ^oc  uti  geaere  dicendi,  ^^uod  non  modo 
%  consuetadine  ju^iorum,  verum  etiam  a  forensi  senno- 
ne  abhorreat;  qiiaeso  a  vobis,  %t  in  hac  causa  mihi 
detia  banc  veniam,  accommodatam  huic  reo,  Tobis  quein- 
idmodum  spero  non  molesuun ;  ut  me  |^  summo  poeta 
atque  eruditissimo  homine  dicentem,  hoc  concursu  bom- 
tnum  literatissimorum,  ''hac  vestara  humanitate,  hoc  deni- 
que  praetore  exercente  judicium,  patiamini.  ^de  stodiis 
humanitads  ac  Uterarum  pauHo  loqui  liberius,  et  %i  ejus- 
modi  persona,  quae,  propter  otium  ac  stodium,  minime 
in  judiciis  perioidisque  tractata  est,  uti  prope  ^^oro 
quodam  et  inusitato  genere  dicendi.  4.  Quod  si  mihi  a 
vobis  tribui  concedique  sentiam,  ^^perficiam  profecto,  ut 
hunc  A,  Licinium  non  modo  non  segregandum,  cum  sit 
civis,  a  nmnero  civium,  verum  etiam,  si  non  esset,  pute- 
Msa  adsciscendum  fuisse. 

III.  ^^Nam  ut  primum  ex  pueris  excessit  Archias, 
atque  ab  iis  ardbus,  quibus  aetas  puerilis  ^^d  humanita- 
tern  informari  solet,  se  ^^ad  scribendi  studium  contulit: 
primum  Antiochiae,  (nam  ibi  natus  est  ^Hoco  nobili;) 
celebri  quondam  urbe  et  copiosa,  atque  ^^eruditissimis 
hominibus  Uberalissimisque  studiis  aiSluenti,  celeriter  ^^ei 
antecellere  omnibus  ingenii  gloria  contigit.  Post  in  cete 
ris  Asiae  partibua  cunctaeque  Graeciae  ^^sic  ejus  ad- 
ventus  celebrabai^ur,  ut  famam  ingenii  exspectatio  homi* 
nis,  exspectationem  ipsius  adventus  admiratioque  superaret. 
5.  Erat  Italia  tunc  plena  ^^Graecarum  artium  ac  dis* 
ciplinarum,  studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio  vehementius  tum 
colebantur,  quam  nunc  ^oiisdem  in  oppidis,  et  hie  Romae, 
propter  tranquillitatem  reipublicae,  ^inon  negligebantur. 
Itaque  hunc  et  Tarentini,  et  Rhegini,  et  Neapolitan!, 
civitate  ceterisque  praemiis  donarunt;  et  onmes,  ^ui 
aliquid  de  ingeniis  poterant  judicare,  crognitione  atque 
hospitio  dignum   existimarunt.     ^Hac   tanta    ceiebritatv 
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famae  cum  esset  jam  absentibus  notua,  Romam  venH, 
^Mario  consule  et  Catulo.  ^Nactus  est  primum  consulea 
eos,  quorum  alter  res  ad  scribendum  maximas^  alter  cum 
res  gestas,  turn  etiam  studium  atque  %ures  ^adhibere 
posset.  Stadm  ^Luculli,  cum  ^raetextatus  etiam  turn 
Archias  esset,  eum  domum  suam  receperuat.  Sed  hoc 
^non  solum  ingenii  ac  literarum,  yerum  etiam  naturae 
atque  virtutis,  ut  domus,  quae  hujus  adolescentiae  prima 
fuerit,  eadem  esset  familiarissima  senectuti.  6.  Eiat 
temporibus  illis  jucundus  Q.  Metello,  ^illi  Numidico,  ^et 
ejus  filio  Pio.  ^(^Audiebatur  a  M.  Aemilio:  ^^n^ebat  cum 
Q.  Catulo,  et  patre,  et  filio:  a  L.  Crasso  ^^colobatur: 
i^Lucullos  vero,  et  ^^Drusum,  et  ^^Octavios,  et  Catoaem, 
ot  totam  Hortensiorum  domum,  devinctam  consuetudine 
cum  teneret,  afficiebatur  summo  bonore ;  quod  eum  non 
solum  ^^colebant,  qui  aliquid  percipere  atque  audire  stude- 
bant,  verum  etiam,  si  qui  forte  simulabant. 

lY.  ^^Interim  satis  longo  intervallo,  cum  esset  cum 
L.  Lucullo  ^^in  Siciliam  profectus,  et  cum  ex  ea  provincia 
cum  eodem  Lucullo  decederet,  venit  ^^Heracleam.  ^uae 
cum  esset  civitas  aequissimo  jure  ao  foedere,  adscribi 
Be  in  earn  civitatem  voluit :  idque  cum  ipse  per  se  dignus 
putaretur,  tum  auctoritate  et  gratia  LucuUi,  ab  Heracle- 
ensibus  impetravit.  7.  ^iData  est  civitas  ^^silvani  lege 
et  Carbonis,  "  Si  qui  foederatis  civitatibus  adscripti  fuis- 
sent:  si  tum,  cum  lex  ferebatur,  in  Italia  domicilium 
habuissent:"  et,  ''si  sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem 
essent  professi."  Cirai  hie  domicilium  Romae  ^Smultos 
jam  annos  haberet,  professus  est  apud  praetorem,  Q.  Me- 
tellum,  familiarissimum  suum.  8.  ^Si  nihil  aliud  nisi  de 
civitate  ac  lege  dicimus,  nihil  dico  amplius :  causa  dicta 
est.  Quid  enim  horum  infirmari,  ^Grati,  potest  ?  He- 
racleaene  esse  ^^t^m  adscriptum  negabis?  Adest  vir 
^summa  auctoritate,  et  religione,  et  fide,  L.  LucuUus, 
^m  se  non  opinari,  sed  scire,  non  audivisse,  sed  vidisse, 
non  interfuisse,  sed  egisse  dicit.  Adsunt  Heracleenses 
(egati,   nobilissimi   homines;  (bujus  judicii  causa  '^cum 
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mmdalis  et  com  pid)lico  testinioiiio  Teiienmt;)  <p]i  hnne 
adsciiptum  ^Heracleensem  dicunt.  Hie  tu  ^bulas  de- 
»ideias  Heracleensiiim  publicas,  qua8  ^jtalico  bello,  ia- 
censo  Habulaiio,  interisse  scimus  oinnes.  Est  ridiculmn, 
^ad  ea,  quae  habemus,  nihil  dicere ;  qaaerere,  quae  baben 
non  possmuus:  et  ^e  bcnmnum  memoria  tacere,  '^litera^ 
rom  memonam  flagitaie:  et,  ®cum  bsdieas  nnipiig»imi 
viii  religionem,  integenimi  mmucipii  jusjurandum  fidem- 
que,  ea*,  quae  depravari  nullo  modo  possunt,  repadiare, 
tabulas,  ^quas  idem  dicia  solere  conxunpi,  desiderare. 
9.  ^^At  domicilium  in  Italia  non  babuit.  la  qui^tot  aanis 
^^ante  civitatem  datam,  sedem  omnium  remm  ac  fortuna- 
rum  suarom  Romae  coUocayitl  ^^At  non  eat  professua. 
^^Immo  vero  lis  tabulis  professus,  quae  solae  ex  ilia 
professione  coUegioque  praetorum  obtinent  publicamra 
tabularum  auctoritatem. 

y.  ^^Nam  cum  ^^Appii  tabulae  negligentios  aaservatae 
dice3rentur;  Gabinii,  quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  levitas,  post 
damnationem  calamitas,  oomem  tabularum  iidem  resignaa- 
set:  Metpllus,  homo  sanctissimus  ^^odestissimusque 
omnium,  tanta  diHgentia  fuit,  ut  ad  L.  Lentulum  prae- 
torem  et  ad  ^"^judices  venent,  et  unius  nominis  litura  se 
commotum  esse  dixerit.  ^^His  igitur  tabulis  ^hmllam 
lituram  in  nomen  A.  Licinii  videtis.  10.  Quae  cum  ita 
sint,  quid  est,  quod  de  ejus  civitate  dubitetis,  praesertim 
cum  aliis  quoque  in  civitatibus  fuerit  adscriptus  ?  Etenim 
cum  ^^mediocribus  multis,  et  aut  nulla,  aut  humili  aliqua 
arte  praeditis,  gratuito  civitatem  ^^in  Graecia  homines 
impertiebantur,  ^^Rheginos  credo,  aut  Locrenses,  aut  Nea^ 
politanos,  aut  Tarentinos,  quod  ^scenicis  artificibus  largiri 
solebant,  id  huic,  summa  ingenii  praedito  gloria,  nohiisse. 
2*Quid  ?  cum  ceteri,  non  modo  post  civitatem  datam,  sed 
etiam  post  ^^legem  Papiam,  aliquo  modo  ^^in  eorum  mu- 
nicipiorum  tabulas  ^'irrepserint :  hie,  qui  ne  utitur  quidem 
iUis,  in  quibus  est  scriptus,  quod  semper  se  Heracleen- 
seiu  esse  voluit,  rejicietur  ?  11.  ^Census  nostros  requizis 
scilicet.  —  ^^Est    enim    obscurum,    proxiims    censoiibua, 
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'hnnc  cum  olanssimo  imperatore,  L.  Lncnllo,  apod  ex 
ercitum  fuisse ;  ^auperioribus,  'cmR  eodem  qnaestore  fuisse 
in  Asia:  ^riinia,  Julio  et  Crasso,  %ullam  populi  partem 
ease  censam.  ^Sed,  quoniam  census  non  jus  civitalis 
confirmat)  ac  tantummodo  indicat,  eiun,  qui  sit  census, 
''ita  se  jam  turn  gessisse  ipito  cire ;  ^iis  temporibus,  quae 
tu  criminaris  ne  ipsius  quidem  judicio  eum  in  civium 
Romanorum  jure  esse  versatum,  et  ^testamentum  saepe 
focit  nostris  legibus,  et  adiit  bereditates  civium  Romano* 
nun,  ^^et  in  beneficiis  ad  aerahum  delatus  est  a  L.  Lu- 
cuUo  ^^proconsule. 

VI.  ^^QuAERE  argumenta,  si  qua  potes.     Nunquam  enim 
hie  neque  suo,  neque  amicorum  indicio  revincetur. 

12.  Quaeres  a  nobis,  Grati,  cur  tanto  opere  boc  bom 
ine  delectemur.  ^'Quia  suppeditat  nobis,  ubi  et  aiiimus 
ex  boc  forensi  strepitu  reficiatur,  et  aures  convicio  de- 
fessae  conquiescant.  An  tu  existimas  aut  ^^suppetere 
nobis  posse,  quod  quotidie  dicamus,  in  tanta  Tarietate 
rerum,  ^^si  animos  nostros  doctrina  excolamus ;  aut  fenre 
animos  tantam  posse  contentionem,  ^^si  eos  doctrina 
eadem  relaxemus  ?  Ego  vero  fateor,  me  ^'^bis  studiis  esse 
dedinun :  ceteros  pudeat,  si  qui  ita  se  Uteris  abdiderunt 
^^t  nibil  possint  ex  bis  neque  ad  communem  afferre 
fructum,  neque  in  adspectum  lucemque  proferre.  Me 
autem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  judices,  ut  ^^ab 
nullius  umquam  me  tempore  aut  commodo  aut  ^^otium 
meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluptas  avocarit,  aut  denique 
somnus  retardarit?  13.  Quare  quia  tandem  me  repre- 
bendat,  aut  quia  mibi  jure  succenseat,  si  quantum  ceteris 
'^ad  suas  res  obeundas,  quantmn  ad  festos  dies  ludoruro 
celebrandos,  quantum  ad  alfcis  voluptates,  et  ad  ipsam 
requiem  animi  et  corporis  conceditur  temporum ;  quantum 
alii  tribuunt  ^^tempestivis  conviviis,  quantum  denique 
^^aleae,  quantum  24pilae;  tantnm  mibi  egomet  ^fiad  baec 
stndia  recolenda  sumpsero?  Atque  boc  adeo  mibi  con- 
cedendnm  est  magis,  ^quod  ex  bis  studiis  baec  quoque 
<'ensetiir  orado  et   faculta^  quae,  ^''quantacunque  est  iv 
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me,  nuiiquam  amiconiin  peiicului  dejfwt.  ^Qaae  ai  cui 
ievior  videtur,  ilia  jquidem  certe,  quae  summa  sunt,  ex 
quo  fonte  hauham,  sentio.  14.  ^Nam,  nisi  %iultonmi 
praeceptis  multisque  litens  mihi  ab  adolescentia  sua- 
sissem,  niMl  esse  m  vita  %iagno  opere  expetendom,  nisi 
laudem  atque  honestatem,  %i  ea  autem  persequendb 
onmes  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia  pericula  mortis  atque 
exsilii,  parvi  esse  ducenda;  nunquam  me  pro  salute 
/estra  in  tot  ac  tantas  ^dimicationes,  atque  in  hos  profli- 
gatorum  hominum  quotidianos  impetus  objeeissem.  ''Sed 
pleni  omnes  sunt  libri,  plenae  ^sapientium  voces,  plena 
exemplorum  vetustas;  quae  jacerent  in  tenebris  omnia, 
%isi  literarum  lumen  accederet.  ^^Quam  moltas  nobis 
imagines,  non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad 
imitandum,  fortissimorum  virorum  ezpressas  scriptores 
et  Graeci  et  Latini  reliquerunt !  quas  ego  ^^mihi  semper 
ia  administranda  republica  proponens,  animum  et  men- 
tem  meam  ipsa  cogitatione  hominum  excellentium  con- 
formabam. 

VII.  15.  QuAERET  qiiispiara:  "Quid?  ^^iUi  ipsi  summi 
viri,  quorum  virtutes  Uteris  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina, 
quam  tu  laudibus  offers,  eruditi  fuerunt?"  ^^DifljcUe  est 
hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare ;  ^^sed  tamen  est  certum, 
quid  respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines  ^^excellenti  ani- 
mo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et  sine  doctrina,  ^^naturae  ipsius 
habitu  prope  divino,  per  se  ipsos  et  moderates  et  graves 
exstitisse  fateor.  Etiam  illud  adjungo,  saepius  ^^ad  laudem 
atque  virtutem  naturam  sine  doctrina,  quam  sine  natura 
valuisse  doctrinam.  ^^Atque  idem  ^ego  contendo,  cum  ad 
naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem  accesserit  ratio  quaedam 
oonformatioque  doctrinae,  turn  illud  nescio  quid  praecla- 
rum  ac  singulare  solere  exsistere:  16.  ^^ex  hoc  esse  hune 
numero,  quem  patres  nostri  viderunt,  divinum  hominem, 
^^'Africanum :  ex  hoc  21C.  Laelium,  L.  Furium,  ^amodera- 
tissimos  homines  et  continentissimos  :  ex  hoc  fonissimum 
firum,  ^^et  iUis  temporibus  doctissimum,  ^^M.  Catonem 
iljum    senem*    qui   profecto,   si   nihil  ^ad   |)ercipietidaiii 
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colendamque  virtotem  Uteris  adjuTBrentur,  uimqiiam  se  ad 
earum  studium  contulissent.  ^Quod  .si  non  hie  tantos 
fructus  ostenderetur,  et  si  ex  his  studiis  delectatio  s<da 
peteretur,  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc  animi  adyersionem  hii« 
manissimam  ac  liberalissimam  judicaretis.  ^Nam  ceterae 
neque  temporum  stmt,  neque  aetatum  onmium,  neque  la- 
conim;  haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  ob- 
lectant,  secuadas  res  omant,  adrersis  perfugimn  ac  so- 
latium praebent,  M^ectant  domi,  non  impedimit  foris, 
pemoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rosticantur. 

VIII.  17.  *QuoD  si  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere,  neque 
sensu  nostro  gustare  possemus,  tamen  ea  mirari  debere- 
mus,  etiam  cum  in  aliis  yidercmus.  Quis  nostrtim  ^am 
animo  agresti  ac  duro  fait,  ut  •Roscii  morte  nuper  non 
commoveretur  ?  'qui  cum  esset  senex  mortuus,  tamen, 
propter  excellentem  artem  ac  venustatem,  videbatur  omni- 
no  mori  non  debuisse.  Ergo  ille  ^corporis  motu  tantum 
amorem  sibi  conciliarat  a  nobis  omnibus;  nos  animorum 
incredibiles  motus  celeritatemque  ingeniorum  negligemus  1 
18.  Quoties  ego  hunc  Archiam  viSi,  judices,  (®utar  enim 
restra  benignitate,  quoniam  me  in  hoc  novo  genere  dicendl 
tam  diligenter  attenditis,)  quoties  ego  hunc  vidi,  i^cum 
hteram  scripsisset  nuUam,  magnum  numerum  optimorum 
versuum  de  iis  ipsis  rebus,  quae  tum  agerentur,  "dicere 
ex  tempore !  quoties  revocatum  eandem  rem  dicere,  *^om- 
mutatis  verbis  atque  sententiis!  Quae  vero  ^^ccurate 
cogitateque  scripsisset,  ea  sic  vidi  probari,  ut  ad  veterran 
scriptorum  laudem  pervenirent  Hunc  ego  non  diligam? 
non  admirer  ?  non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putem  ^ 
^^Atqui  sic  a  summis  hominibus  eruditissimisque  accepi^ 
mus,  ^^ceterarum  rerum  studia  et  doctrina,  et  praeceptis, 
et  arte  constare ;  poetam  natura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis 
viribus  excitari,  et  quasi  divino  quodam  spiritu  ^%iflari. 
Quare  "suo  jure  noster  ille  Ennius  ^^sanctos  appellat 
poetas,  i^quod  quasi  deorum  aliquo  dono  atque  munere 
commendati  nobis  esse  lideantur.  19.  Sit  igitur,  judi- 
oes,   sanctum    apud   vos,    ^humanissimos    homines,    hoc 
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po^tae  noflaen,  quod  onUa  trnq^am  barbaria  violavit  >Saxa 
et  solitodiiies  roci  respondent;  bestlae  saepe  immanes 
caatu  flectuutnr  atqne  consistimt:  nos  'instituti  rebus 
opdmis  non  poetarom  roce  moveamur  t  Homerum  'Colo- 
pbonii  drem  esse  dicunt  snnm,  M^lbii  suum  mdicant, 
*Salaminii  lepetunt,  Smymaei  vero  suum  esse  confirmant, 
itaque  ettam  Melubrnm  ejus  in  oppido  dedicavenint :  per- 
mnlti  alii  praeterea  pugnant  inter  se  atque  'contendunt. 

IX.  Ergo  illi  %lienum,  quia  poeta  fuit,  post  mortem 
etiam  expetunt ;  nos  hunc  vivum,  qui  •et  voluntate  et 
iegibus  noster  est,  repudiamus?  praesertim  cum  ^^omne 
olim  stadium  atque  onme  ingenium  contulerit  Archias 
ad  populi  Romani  gloriam  laudemque  celebrandam  ?  Nam 
I'et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  attigit,  et  i^psi  illi  C. 
Mario,  ^^qui  durior  ad  baec  studia  videbatur,  jucundus 
fiiit.  20*  Neque  enim  quisquam  est  ^'Ham  aversus  a 
Musis,  ^^ui  non  mandari  rersibus  aetemum  suorum  labo- 
rnm  facile  praeconium  patiatur.  i«Themistoclem  ilium, 
sunimum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  cum  ex  eo  quae- 
reretur,  "quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  libentissime 
audiret:  "ejus,  ^%  quo  sua  virtus  optime  praedicaretur." 
Itaque  ille  Marius  ^^item  eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cu- 
ius ingenio  putabat  ea,  quae  gesserat,  posse  celebrari. 
31.  ^o^itijridaticum  vero  bellum,  magnum  atque  difficile, 
et  in  multa  varietate  terra  marique  versatum,  totum  ab 
hoc  expressum  est :  ^iqui  libri  non  modo  L.  Lucullum, 
fortiesimum  et  clarissimum  virum,  verum  etiam  populi 
Romani  nomen  illustrant.  22populus  enim  Romanus 
aperuit,  LucuUo  imperante,  Pontum,  et  regiis  quondam 
opibus,  et  ipsa  natura  regionis  vallatum:  populi  Romani 
exercitus,  eodem  duce,  ^non  maxima  manu  innumerabi- 
les  ^Armeniorum  copias  fudit:  populi  Romani  laus 
est,  urbem  amicissimam  Cyzicenorum,  ejusdem  consilio, 
**«x  omni  impetu  regie,  ac  totius  belli  ore  ac  faucibus 
ereptam  esse  atque  servatam :  ^'nostra  semper  feretur  et 
praedicabitur,  L.  LucuUo  dimicante,  cum  interfectis  duci- 
buB  depressa  hostiimi  classis,  et  incredibilis  apud  Tenedum 
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pugna  ilia  navalis:  ^nostra  sunt  tropaea,  nostra  rnonu- 
menta,  nostri  triumphi.  Quare,  quorum  ingeniis  haee 
^fenmtur,  ab  lis  populi  Romani  fama  celebratur.  22.  Ca* 
rus  fiiit  ^Africano  superior!  noster  Ennius ;  Htaque  etiam 
^in  sepulchro  Scipionum  putatur  is  esse  constitotus  e 
raarmore.  At  ®ejus  laudibus  certe  non  solum  ^ipsi,  qui 
laudantur,  sed  etiam  populi  Romani  nomen  omatur.  In 
coelum  %ujus  proavus  Cato  tollitur;  magnus  honos  pop* 
,uli  Romani  rebus  ^adjungitur.  Omnes  denique  iUi  Maad- 
mi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii,  non  sine  communi  omnium  nostrum 
laude  decorantur. 

X.  Ergo  ^4Uum,  qui  haec  fecerat,  Rudinum  biominem, 
majores  nostri  in  civitatem  receperunt;  nos  ^%unc  He« 
racleensem,  ^^multis  civitatibus  ezpejitum,  ^^in  hac  autem 
legibus  constitutum,  de  nostra  civitate   ejiciemus? 

23.  ^^Nam  si  quis  ^^minorem  gloriae  fructum  putat  ex 
Graecis  versibus  percipi,  quam  e^  Latinis,  vebementer 
errat:  propterea,  quod  Graeca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere 
gentibus,  ^^Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continentur. 
Quare  si  res  eae,  quas  gessimus,  ^^orbis  terrae  regioni- 
bus  definiuntur,  cupere  debemus,  ^^uo  manuum  nostra- 
rum  tela  pervenerint,  eodem  gloriam  famamque  penetrare  : 
^^quod  cum  ipsis  populis,  de  quorum  rebus  scribitur, 
haec  ampla  sunt,  turn  iis  certe,  qui  de  vita,  gloriae 
causa,  dimicant,  hoc  maximum  et  periculorum  incitamen- 
tum  est,  et  laborum.  24.  ^^Quam  multos  scriptores 
rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  secum  habuisse 
dicitur!  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  ^lin  Sigeo  ^^ad  Achillia 
tumulum  adstitisset,  ^"  O  fortunate,"  inquit,  "  adolescens, 
qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  inveneris!"  Et 
vere.  Nam,  nisi  ^^Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui 
corpus  ejus  contexerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset.  Quidi 
^^noster  hie  Magnus,  qui  cum  virtute  fortunam  adaequavit, 
nonne  ^cpheophanem,  Mitylenaeum,  scriptorem  rerum 
suarum,  in  concione  militum  civitate  donavit?  ^^et  nostri 
iUi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac  milites,  dulcedine  quadam 
gloriae  commotio  quasi  participes  ejusdem  laudis,  magno 
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flbd  claiiMnre  a^^nobayenmt  ?  25.  Utaque,  er edo,  si  ohis 
fiomanus  ArcMas  legibus  wm  esaet,  ul  ab  aliquo  impe- 
ratore  civitate  doaaxetur,  perfic^renonpotaisset!  ^Sulla, 
cum  Hispanos  et  Gallos  donaret,  credo  hone  petentem 
repudiasaet!  ^uem  nos  in  concione  Tidimiu,  cum  ei 
^libeUum  malus  poeta  de  popido  subjecisaet,  quod  epi> 
gnunma  in  eum  fecisset,  ta&tamiDodo  altemis  yeiBibus 
kmgiusculisy  stadm  ^ez  lis  rebus,  quas  tunc  vendebat, 
jubere  ei  praemium  tribui  sub  ea  conditione,  ne  quid 
pOBtea  scriberet.  ®Qui  sedulitatem  mali  poetae  duzerit 
aliquo  tamen  praemio  dignam,  hujus  ingenium  et  virtutem 
in  scribendo  et  copiam  non  expetisset?  26.  Quid?  a 
Q.  Metello  Pio,  famiUarissimo  suo,  qui  ciTitate  multos 
donayit,  ueque  per  se,  ^ueque  per  Lucullos  impetravisset  ? 
qui  praesertim  usque  eo  ^e  suis  rebus  scribi  cuperet, 
ut  etiam  ^Cordubae  natis  poetis,  '^ingue  quiddam  so- 
naniibus  atque  peregrinum,  tamen  aures   siias  dederet. 

XL  Neque  enim  est  hoc  dissimulandum,  quod  obscu- 
rari  non  potest ;  i^sed  prae  nobis  ferendum :  "trahimur 
omnes  laudis  studio,  et  optimus  quisque  mazime  gloria 
ducitur.  ^^Ipsi  philosopbi,  ^^etiam  illis  libellis,  quos  de 
contemnenda  gloria  scribuct,  nomen  suum  inscribunt: 
'%L  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem  nobilitatemque  de- 
spiciunt,  praedicari  de  se,  ac  se  nominari  volunt.  27. 
^^Decimus  quidem  Brutus,  summus  ille  vir  et  imperator, 
"Attii,  amicissimi  sui,  carminibus  templorum  ac  monu- 
mentorum  aditus  exomavit  suorum.  Jam  vero  ille,  qui  cum 
Aetolis,  Ennio  comite,  bellavit,  ^^Fulvius,  ^%on  dubitavit 
Martis  manubias  Musis  consecrare.  Quare,  in  qua  urbc 
imperatoresj-^^prope  armati,  poetarum  nomen  et  Musaruni 
delubra  coluerunt,  in  ea  non  debent  togati  judices  ^'a 
Musarum  honore  et  a  poetarum  salute  abhorrere. 

28.  Atque,  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  22jam  me  vobis, 
judices,  indicabo,  et  de  meo  quodam  amore  gloriae,  nimis 
acri  fortasse,  verumtamen  honesto,  vobis  confitebor.  Nam, 
2^uas  res  nos  in  consulatu  nostro  Tobiscum  simul  pro 
salute  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii^  et  pro  vita  civium,  proque 
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HDiTena  r^rablioa  gesaiiiuu,  %ttigil  hie  Yenakfo»  alqfMft 
incboavit :  qiiibus  auditk,  quod  mibi  magna  les  et  jaconda 
visa  est,  %imo  ad  pezfidenduin  hortatus  sum.  Nullam 
enim  virtus  aliam  mercedem  laborom  pehculoniniqae  de» 
sideiaty  praeter  banc  laudis  et  ^oriae ;  qua  quidem  de< 
tracta,  judicesy  ^uid  est,  quod  in  hoc  tam  ezig^  ntae 
cuniculo,  et  tam  brevi,  taatis  nos  in  lab<nibus  exercea- 
onis?  29.  Certe,  ^i  nihil  animus  praesentixet  in  pos- 
terum,  et  si,  quibus  regionibus  vitae  spatium  ciicuBfr* 
schptum  est,  eisdem  omnes  cogitationes  terminaret  anas, 
^ec  tantis  se  laboribus  iiaageret,  neque  tot  cuns  vigi- 
iiisque  angeretur,  neque  toties  de  Tita  ipsa  dmucaret 
^Nunc  ittsidet  quaedam  in  optimo  quoque  virtus,  quae 
noctes  et  dies  animum  gioriae  stimulis  concitat,  atque 
admonet  ^non  cum  vitae  tempore  esse  dimittendam  com« 
memorationem  nominis  nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate 
adaequandam« 

XII.  30.  ®An  vero  tam  parvi  animi  videamur  ess'j 
omnes,  qui  in  republica,  atque  'in  his  vitae  periculis 
laboribusque  versamur,  ut,  cum  usque  ad  eztremum 
spatium,  nullum  trauquillum  atque  otiosum  spiritum  duxe- 
rimus,  nobiscum  simul  moritura  omnia  arbitremur  ?  ^An, 
cum  statuas  et  imagines,  non  animorum  simulacra,  sed 
corporum,  studiose  multi  summi  homines  reliquerint, 
^^consiliorum  relinquere  ac  virtutum  nostrarum  effigiem 
non  multo  malle  debemus,  summis  ingeniis  expressam  et 
politam?  Ego  vero  omnia,  quae  gerebam,  ^^jam  tum  in 
gerendo  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbitrabar  in  orbis 
terrae  memoriam  sempitemam.  ^^Haec  vero  sive  ameo 
sensu  post  mortem  abfutura  est,  sive,  ut  *  sapientissi- 
mi  homines  putaverunt,  ^^ad  aliquam  mei  partem  per- 
tinebit;  nunc  quidem  certe  cogitatione  quadam  speque 
delector. 

31.  Quare  conservate,  judices,  hominem  ^^udore  eo, 
quem  amicorum  videtis  comprobari  tum  dignitate,  tum 
etiam  ^^vetustate :  ingenio  autem  ,tanto,  quantum  ^^d  con- 
venit  existimari,  quod  summonun  Kmninnrn   ingeniis  ex- 
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petttom  «88e  ndeatis:  causa  yeio  ejusmodi,  ^quae  bene- 
ficio  legis,  %uctoritate  mimicipii,  testimoiiio  Luculli, 
tabulis  Metelli  oomprobetor.  Quae  eum  ita  tmt,  peti- 
mus  a  Tobis,  jiidices,  si  qua  non  modo  ^hiimaiia,  yerum 
etiam  diyina  in  tantis  negotiis  oommendado  debet  esse, 
at  enm,  qui  vos,  qui  vestros  imperatores,  qui  populi  Ro* 
mani  res  gestas  semper  oznavit,  qui  etiam  his  lecentibus 
QostriB,  vestrisque  ^domesticis  periculis  aetemum  se  testi* 
monium  laudum  daturum  esse  piofitetur,  quique  'eat  eo 
numero,  qui  semper  apud  omnes  sancti  sunt  habiti  atque 
dicti,  sic  in  vestram  accipiatis  fidem,  ut  %unianitate 
vestra  levatus  potius,  quam  acerbitate  vioktus  esse  videa- 
tur.  32.  Quae  ''de  causa  pro  mea  consuetudine  breyiter 
simpliciterque  dixi,  judices,  ea  confido  probata  esse  omni- 
bus :  quae  %on  fori,  neque  judiciali  consuetudine,  et  de 
hominis  ingenio,  ^et  commmiiter  de  ipsius  studio  locutus 
sum,  ea,  judices,  a  yobis  spero  esse  in  bonam  partem 
Mcepta ;  ^^b  eo,  qui  judicium  ezercet,  certe  scio. 
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I.  ^DiUTURNi  silentii,  patres  conscripci,  'quo  6ram  his 
vcmporibus  usus,  *non  timore  aliquo,  sed  *partim  dolore, 
Spartim  verecundia,  finem  hodiernus  dies  attulit ;  idcmque 
initium,  'quae  vellem,  quaeque  sentirem,  meo  pristino 
more  dicendi.  Tantam  enim  ^mansuetudinem,  tam  inusi- 
tatam,  inauditamque  clementiam,  ^tantum,  in  summa  po- 
testate,  rerum  omnium  modum,  tam  denique  incredibilem 
^^sapientiam  ac  paene  divinam,  tacitus  nuUo  modo  prae- 
terire  possum.  M.  enim  Marcello  vobis,  patres  conscripti, 
reique  publicae  reddito,  non  solum  illius,  sed  me'am  etiam 
vocem  et  ^^auctoritatem,  et  vobis  et  reipublicae  conserva 
tam  ac  restitutam  puto. 

^^Dolebam  enim,  patres  conscripti,  et  vebementer  ange- 
bar,  cum  viderem,  virum  talem,  ^Hn  eadem  causa  in  qua 
ego  fuissem,  non  in  eadem  esse  fortuna :  ^^nec  mihi  per- 
suadere  poteram,  nee  fas  esse  ducebam,  versari  me  in 
"nostro  veteri  curriculo,  illo  aemulo  atque  imitatore 
studiorum  ac  laborum  meorum,  quasi  quodam  socio  a  me 
et  comite  distracto.  Ergo  et  mihi  ^^meae  pristinae  vitae 
consuetudinem,  G.  Caesar,  interclusam  aperuisti ;  ^''et  bis 
omnibus,  ad  bene  de  omni  republica  sperandum,  quasi 
signum  aliquod  sustulisti.  ^^Intellectum  est  enim,  mihi 
quidem  in  multis,  et  maxime  in  me  ipso,  sed  paulo  ante 
omnibus,  cum  M.  Marcellum  senatui  populoque  Romano 
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«m0eflmti,  commemonitii  pnesextun  ^ffentioiubiu,  te 
anctorilaiem  hajw  ordinis,  dignitatenaqoe  reipublicae,  Hma 
vel  doloribus  yel  aospicioiubus  aotefene. 

ajile  quidem  firactum  omnia  vitae  anteactaa  hodierno 
die  maximum  cepit,  cum  summo  consensa  senatus,  turn 
praeterea  judicio  tno  graviasimo  et  mazimo.  £x  quo 
profocto  intelligis,  quanta  m  dato  beneficio  sit  ^laus,  cum 
in  aocepto  tanta  sit  gloria.  ^Est  vero  fortunatus  ilie, 
ci^us  ex  salute  non  minor  paeue  ad  omnes,  quam  ad 
ipsum  Centura  sit,  laetitia  pervenerit.  Quod  ei  quidem 
mento,  atque  optimo  jure,  contigit  Quis  enim  est  illo 
aut  ^nobilitate,  aut  probitate,  aut  optimarum  artium  studio, 
out  inuoceotia,  aut  ullo  genere  laudis,  praestantior  ? 

II.  ^NuLLius  tantum  est  fliunen  iugenii,  uullius  dicendi 
aut  schbeadi  tanta  vis,  tanta  copia,  quae,  non  dicam 
exomaie,  sed  enarrare,  C.  Caesar,  res  tuas  gestas  possit. 
TaJEoen  affinno  (et  hoc  <^pace  dicam  tua,)  nuUam  in  bis 
esse  laudem  ampliorem,  quam  earn,  quam  hodiemo  die 
conaecutus  es.  Soleo  saepe  ante  oculos  ponere,  ^^idque 
tibenter  crebris  usurpare  sermonibus,  omnes  nostrorum 
imperatonun,  omnes  exterarum  gentium,  potenjtissimonun- 
que  populorum,  omnes  clarissimorum  regnm  ree  geataa, 
cum  tuis  nee  contentionum  magnitudine,  nee  '^numero 
peroeliorum,  ^%ec  Tarietate  regionum,  nee  ^^celeritate  con- 
ficiendi,  ^%ec  dissimilitudine  bellorum,  posse  conferri : 
^ec  vejpo  difltjunetissimas  terras  ckius  cvijusquam  paasi- 
bus  potuisse  pemgrari,  quam  tuis,  non  dicam  cursibus, 
sed  victoriia,  ^^lostrstae  «int. 

^^Qnae  quidem  ego  nisi  ita  magna  esse  fatear,  ut  ea 
fix  cujosqu^m  mens  out  cogitatio  capere  possit,  amens 
sim :  sed  tamea  sunt  ^^alia  majora.  Nam  bellicas  laudes 
accent  quidam  ^^^extenuaie  verbis,  easque  detiahere  duci- 
bua,  communicaro  cum  multis,  ne  pn^riae  sint  imperatorum 
Et  eerte,  ^^  aimis,  militum  virtus,  locorum  opportunitas. 
aaxiiia  aocionua,  classee,  ^^conuneatns,  multum  juvant:  max* 
ii«M»  vexo  partem,  ^^^qiiasi  auo  jure,  Fortuna  sibi  vindicat ; 
•WipVMd  e^Wmm^  X^Mnn,  id  pfoneomne  ducit^^ 
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At  vero  *hujus  gloriae,  C.  Caesar,  quam  es  paulo 
adeptus,  socium  habes  neminem.  Totum  hoc,  ^uanUun 
cunque  est,  (quod  certe  maximum,)  totum  est,  in<^am, 
tuum.  ^Nihil  sibi  ex  ista  laude  centurio,  nihil  pra^fcc- 
tus,  nihil  cohors,  nihil  turma  Mecerpit.  ^Quin  etiam 
ilia  ipsa  remm  humanarum  domina,  Foitnna,  in  istius  se 
societatem  gloriae  non  offert :  tibi  cedit :  Huam  esse  totam 
et  propriam  fatetur.  Nunquam  enim  temeritas  cum  sap- 
ientia     commiscetur,  ^nec  ad  consilium  casus   admittitar. 

III.  DoMUisTi  gentes  ^mmanitate  barbaras,  multitudine 
innumerabiles,  ®locis  infmitas,  omni  copiarum  genere 
abundantes  :  sed  tamen  ea  vicisti,  ^^quae  naturam  et  coa- 
ditionem,  ut  vinci  possent,  habebant:  nulla  est  enim 
tanta  vis,  quae  non  ferro  ac  viribus  debilitari  frangique 
'  possit.  *^Animum  vincere,  iracundiam  cohibere,  victoriam 
temperare,  ^^adversarium,  nobilitate,  ingenio,  virtute  prae- 
stantem,  non  modo  extoUere  jacentem,  sed  etiam  ampli- 
ficare  ejus  pristinam  dignitatem;  haec  qui  faciat,  non 
ego  eum  cum  summis  viris  comparo,  sed  ^^simiUimum 
Deo  judico. 

Itaque,  C.  Caesar,  ^^bellicae  tuae  laudes  celebrabontar 
iUae  quidem  non  solum  nostris,  sed  paene  omnium  gen- 
tium literis  atque  Unguis ;  neque  ulla  umquam  aetas  de 
tuis  laudibus  conticescet.  Sed  tamen  ^^ejusmodi  res, 
nescio  quomodo,  etiam  cum  leguntur,  obsirepi  clamore 
militum  videntur,  et  tubarum  sono.  At  vero,  o«m  aliquid 
clementer,  mansuete,  juste,  moderate,  sapienter  factum, 
(in  ^^iracundia  praesertim,  quae  est  inimica  consilio,  et 
in  victoria,  quae  natura  insolens  et  superba  est,)  aut 
audimus,  aut  legimus ;  quo  studio  incendimur,  ^^non  modo 
in  gestis  rebus,  sed  etiam  in  fictis,  ut  eos  saepe,  quos 
nunquam  vidimus,  diligamus!  Te  vero,  quem  praesen- 
tem  intuemur,  ^^cujus  mentem  sensusque  eos  cemimus, 
ut,  quidquid  belli  fortuna  reliquum  reipublicae  fecerit,  id 
esse  ^^salvum  velis,  quibus  laudibus  efferemus?  ^^quibus 
studiis  prosequemtir  ?  qua  benevolentia  complectemur  T 
Parietes,  "^me  dius  Mus,  («i  mahi  ndeniiir,)  h^itt8  mxdm 
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tibi  gratias  agere  gestimit,  qiiod  breri  tempore  futura  sit 
iBa  auctoritas  in  his  majoram  suorum  et  suis  sedilnis. 

lY.  Eqvidbm,  cum  ^C.  Marcel,  yiri  optimi  ^t  com- 
memorabili  pietate  praedid,  lacrymas  modo  TobiscimiTid- 
•rem,  omniimt  Marcellonmi  meum  ^ctus  memoria  ob 
fiidit.  Quibus  tu  etiam  mortois,  M.  Marcello  cooseirato, 
dignitatem  snam  reddidisti;  ^obilissimamqne  familiam, 
jam  ad  paucos  redactam,  paene  ab  interitu  nndicteti. 
Hunc  ta  igitur  diem  Hois  maximis  et  innumerabilibus 
gratolatiombiis  jure  antepones.  Haeo  enim  res  unius 
'est  propria  Caesaris :  ceterae,  Mace  te  gestae  quidero, 
sed  tamen  multo  magnoque  comitatu.  ^Hujus  autem  rei 
tu  idem  et  dux  es,  et  comes:  "quae  quidem  tanta  est, 
at  tropaeis  monumentisque  tuis  allatura  finem  sit  aetas 
(nihil  enim  est  ^^opere  aut  manu  factum,  quod  aliquando 
non  conficiat  et  consumat  vetustas):  at  yero  haec  tua 
^'justitia  et  lenitas  animi  florescet  quotidie  magis,  ita  ^^t, 
quantum  (^)eiibus  tuis  diutumitas  detrahet,  tantum  afferat 
taudibus.  Et  ceteros  quidem  omnes  ^^nctores  bellorum 
ciyilium  jam  ante  aequitate  et  misericoidia  yiceras.'bod- 
iemo  vero  die  te  ipsum  vicisti.  ^^Vereor,  ne  hoc,  quod 
dicam,  ^%on  perinde  intelligi  audita  possit,  atque  ipse 
cogitans  sentio.  Ipsam  yictoriam  vicisse  videris,  cum  ea, 
i^inae  Ula  erat  adepta,  victis  remisisti.  Nam,  cum  ipsiub 
victoriae  conditione  jure  ^''omnes  victi  occidissemus, 
^lementiae  tuae  judicio  conservati  sunras.  Recte  igitm 
onus  invictus  es,  a  quo  etiam  ipsius  yictoriae  conditio 
▼isque  devicta  est. 

V.  **Atque  hoc  C.  Caesaris  judicium,  patres  conscripti 
quam  late  pateat,  attendite:  omnes  enim,  ^qui  ad  illt 
anna  fato  sunras  '%escio  quo  reipublicae  misero  funesto 
que  compulsi,  ^tsi  aliqua  culpa  tenemur  crroris  humani. 
^a  scelere  certe  liberati  somas.  Nam,  cum  M.  Marcellum 
deprecandbus  'fobis,  reipublicae  conservavit ;  memet  mihi. 
Met  iterum  reipublicae,  noUo  deprecante,  ^^liquos  amplis- 
simos  Titos  et  siftn  ipsis  et  patriae,  reddidit:  quorum  et 
6«qisB(Dtiam  er  agnittitem  hoe  piD  m  caasosmi  videlis 
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^Noa  ill*  bo«te8  induxit  in  ciiriiin;  sed  ^idAcml,  a  pfai* 
risque,  ignoradoae  potius,  et  &l»o  stque  iaw  mods, 
^quam  cupiditate  aut  ^nidelitate,  beUum  ««a9  auacepiwa 
Quo  quidem  ia  bello  ^aas^r  do  paco  audioiidfWi  putaTi 
sempeique  dolui,  non  mode  pftcem,  aod  ^pwntJoaam  oliaoi 
civiuoit  pacem  flagitaidiuni,  repudiaii.  ^NefMia  eniin  egia 
Ula,  nee  ulla  unquam,  secntus  aom  avma  civtUa;  a0oqp«r« 
que  Biea  conailia  pacis  et  togae  %OQia,  aoa  belli  alque 
armoruiii,  fuenint.  ^Homiaem  amn  aecntus  privala  offidiH 
Bou  publico :  ^^taatumque '  apud  oie  grati  aaimi  fidelia 
memoiia  valuit,  ^%t  nidla  non  modo  cupiditate,  eed  ne 
ape  quidem,  pnidena  et  aciena,  tanqnam  ad  iat^itum 
raerem  voluntarium. 

^^Quod  quidem  meum  consilium  minime  obscurum  fuK. 
Nam  et  in  hoc  ordine,  integra  re,  multa  de  pace  dizi :  et 
in  ipso  beUo  ^^eadera,  etiam  cum  capitis  mei  pericidoi 
sensi.  ^^£x  quo  jam  nemo  erit  tarn  injoafeas  renw  ex- 
istimatcHT,  qui  dubitet,  quae  Caesaria  vohmtaa  de  bello 
fuerit,  cum  ^^pacis  auctores  coBservaadoa  statim  ceaauienti 
^^ceteris  fuit  irabor.  Atque  id  minus  mizum  fortasse  tum, 
cum  esset  incertus  ezitus,  et  aaceps  Ibrtima  b^;  qui 
vero,  ^^victor,  pacis  auctores  djligit,  is  profecto  declarat, 
^^se  maluisse  nan  dixmcare,  quam  vincere. 

VI.  ^^Atque  hujus  quidem  rei  M.  MaroeUo  sum  testis. 
^^Nostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  sempari  ^c  turn  etiam 
in  bello  congruebant.  Quoties  ego  eum,  et  quanta  cnm 
dolore,  vidi,  cum  inaolentiam  ^^certorum  bominum,  turn 
etiam  ipsius  ^victoriae  ferocitatem,  extimescentem  !  Quo 
gratior  ^%ia  liberalitas,  C  Caesar,  nobis,  qui  ilia  vidi- 
mus^ debet  esse.  ^Non  «iiim  jam  causae  sunt  inter  ae, 
sad  victoriae,  comparandae.  Vidimus  tuam  victoxiavi 
proeliorum  ezitu  terminatam:  gladnnn  vagina  vacuum  in 
Urbe  non  vidimus.  Quos  amiaimus  cives,  eos  ^Martis 
vis  perculit,  non  ira  victoiiae;  ut  dubitara  debeat  nemo, 
quin  muUos,  si  fieri  posset,  C.  Caesaf  ab  inferis  eau^ita* 
ret;  quoniam  ^^  eadem  acie  coaservat,  .quoa  potest. 
"/Ui^rius  vefo  gartia^  nj]^  amliw  dkum^  W^Mi^lR^ 
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dttiiMs  verebantnr,)  Hibma  kacnnd&in  futimun  fimse  ricUh 
riam.  Quidcun  efiim,  tarn  modo  'armatis,  sed  interdnm 
edam  ^tiosiVj  mifiabAntar :  nee,  ^qtiid  quisqiie  senwset, 
#ed  i^i  fmsset,  eogHandum  esse  dicebant;  vt  tmbiquid 
em  videantixr  Dii  iitimoTtales,  (^etiamsi  poenas  a  popub 
Romano  ob  ciliqnod  delictum  eitpedverint,  qui  civile  heh 
hasL  tantom  et  taan  luctuoaiuni  excitaverint,)  vel  ]dacati 
iam,  Tel  satiati  aliquando,  ^mnem  spem  salntis  ad  cle- 
mentiam  vieloris  el  sapientiam  contulisse. 

'Quare  gaude  tuo  isto  tarn  exceUenti  bono;  et  fruere, 
eum  ^rtona  et  gloria,  turn  etiam  natiira  et  moribus  tuis ; 
ex  quo  quidem  maximus  eat  fructus  jucunditasqne  sa^Henti. 
•Cetera  cum  tua  reoordabere,  etsi  peraaepe  virtuti,  tamen 
plenunque  felicitati  tuae  congratulabere.  De  nobis,  quos 
in  republica  tecum  simul  salvos  esse  voluisti,  quoties 
cogitabia,  toties  ^^e  maximis  tuis  beneficiis,  toties  de 
iscredibili  liberalitate,  todes  de  singular!  sapientia  tua, 
cogitabis:  ^^uae  non  modo  summa  bona,  sed  nimiram 
audebo  Tel  sdla  dicere.  Tantos  est  enim  splendor  ^%i 
iaude  vera,  tanta  in  magnitudine  animi  et  consilii  dig- 
nitas,  nt  haec  a  virtute  donata,  cetera  a  fortnna  com- 
modata  esse  videantur.  Noli  igitur  in  conservandis 
bonis  viris  defatigari,  non  cupiditate  praesertim  ant  pra- 
vitate  aliqua  ^^lapcds,  ^^ed  opinione  officii,  stulta  fortasse, 
certe  non  improba,  et  specie  quadam  reipublicae.  ^^Non 
enim  tua  uUa  culpa  est,  si  te  aliqui  timuerunt :  contraque, 
snmma  laus,  quod  pleziqtie  minime  timendmn  fuisse  sen 
ienmt. 

VII k  **NuNC  vero  renio  ad  gravissiraam  querelam,  et 
fttrocissimam  suspicionem  tuam ;  ^^quae  non  tibi  ipisi  ms* 
gis,  qiiam,  cum  omnibus  civibus,  turn  maxime  nobis,  qtd 
a  t^  eonservati  sumus,  providenda  est:  quam  etsi  spero 
•ose  falsam,  %iunquam  tamen  verbis  extenuabo.  Tua 
enim  cautio  nostra  cautio  est;  ^^t,  si  in  alterutro  pec- 
candum  sit^  malim  videri  nimis  timidus,  quam  parum 
prudens.  ^Sed  quiaaam  est  iste  tarn  demens  ?  ^^de  tui»- 
mm%  tametei  qui  magis  e«nt  Ini,  quam  qtdbus  tu  sahitem 
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intperantOms  reddidisti?  an  ax  eo  nameio,  ^<pi  osa  te- 
cum fueniuti  Non  est  credibilis  ^fauitus  in  ullo  fuior, 
aty  quo  duce  onmia  sumina  t»it  adeptna,  hujua  vitam  non 
anteponat  suae.  At,  ai  tui  nihil  oogitant  acelerisi  'g»- 
rendum  est,  ne  quid  inimici.  Qui?  omnes  enim,  qui 
fuerunt,  aut  sua  pertinacia  viliun  amisenmt,  aut  tuamis- 
ericordia  retinuerunt ;  ut  aut  nulli  svpersint  de  inimicis, 
ant,  qui  ^supersunt,  sint  amicissimi. 

Sed  tamen,  cum  in  animis  hominum  ^tantae  latebrae 
aim  et  tanti  recessus,  augeamus  sane  suspicionem  tuam : 
simul  enim  augebimus  diligentiam.  Nam  quia  est  omnium 
*tam  .ignarus  rerum,  tarn  rudis  in  republica,  tarn  nihil 
umquam  nee  de  sua  nee  de  communi  salute  cogitans,  qui 
non  intelligaty  tua  salute  contineri  suam,  et  ''ex  unius 
tua  vita  pendere  omnium  1  Equidem,  de  te  dies  noctes- 
que  (M  debeo)  cogitans,  ^casus  duntaxat  humanos,  et 
incertos  eventus  valetudinis,  et  naturae  communis  fragi- 
litat^n,  extimesco :  ^^doleoque,  cum  respublica  immortalis 
esse  debeat,  earn  in  unius  mortalis  anima  consistere. 
Si  Tero,  ad  humanos  casus,  incertosque  eventus  valeto- 
dinis,  ^^sceleris  etiam  accedat  insidiarumque  consensio; 
quem  Deum,  si  cupiat,  opitulari  posse  reipublicae  cre- 
damus? 

VIIL  Omnia  sunt  ^^excitanda  tibi,  C.  Caesar,  uni, 
quae  jacere  sentis,  beUi  ipsius  impetu  (quod  necesse  .fuit) 
perculsa  atque  prostrata :  ^^constituenda  judicia,  revocaa- 
da  fides,  ^^comprimendae  libidines,  '^propaganda  soboles : 
^omnia,  quae  dilapsa  jam  fluxerunt,  sevens  legibus  vin- 
cienda  sunt  ^^Non  fait  recusandum,  in  tanto  civili  bello, 
tantoque  animonim  ardore  et  armorum,  quin  quassata 
respublica,  qnicunque  belli  eventus  fuisset,  multa  perde- 
ret  et  omamenta  dignitatis,  et  praesidia  stabilitatis  suae : 
multaque  uterque  dux  faceret  ^^armatus,  quae  idem  togi^ 
tus  fieri  prohibuisset.  Quae  quidem  tibi  onmia  belli 
vulnera  curanda  sunt;  ^^quibus,  praeter  te,  mederi  nemo 
potest. 

^Itaque  illom  tuam  praeclarissimam  et  sanientissimaBi 
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voeem  mTitas  widivi:  *<  Satis  din  vel  Batme  vixi,  ¥d 
glome."  Satis,  si  ita  vis  naturae  fortaase ;  addo  etiaoi, 
si  placet,  gloriae:  at  (quod  roaximum  est)  ^patriae  certe 
panun.  ^Quare,  omifte,  quaeso,  istam  ^doctCMrutn  h<»m 
nom  in  contenmenda  morte  prudentiam:  noli  nostro  pe 
liculo  sapiens  esse.  Saepe  enim  venit  ad  aures  meas, 
te  idem  istud  ^nimis  crebro  dicere,  satis  te  ^bi  yixisae. 
H]!redo:  sed  turn  id  audirem,  ^si  tibi  soli  meies,  aut 
si  tibi  etiam  soli  natus  esses.  ^Nune,  cum  omnium 
salutem  civium  cunctaroque  rempublicam  ^es  tuae  ges- 
tae Gon^exae  sint;  ^^^tantum  abes  a  perfectione  maxi- 
morum  operum,  ut  fundamenta,  quae  cogitas,  nondum 
jeceris.  ^^Hic  tu  modum  toae  yitae,  non  salute  rei- 
publicae,  sed  aequitate  animi,  definies  1  Quid,  si  ^^tud 
ne  gloriae  quidem  tuae  satis  est?  cujus  te  esse  avidis- 
simum,  quamvis   sis   sapiens,  non  negabis. 

^^Panunne  igitur,  inquies,  gloriam  magnam  relinqae- 
mus?  Immo  vero  ^^aliis,  quamvis  multis,  satis;  tibi  oni 
parum.  ^^Quidquid  enim  est,  quamvis  amplum  sit,  id  certe 
parum  est  turn,  cum  est  aliquid  amplius.  Quod  si  ^^- 
rum  tuarum  immortalium,  C.  Caesar,  bic  exitus  futurus 
fuit,  ut,  devictis  adversaciis,  rempublicam  in  eo  statu  re- 
linqueres,  in  quo  nunc  est ;  ^''vide,  quaeso,  ne  tua  divina 
virtus  admirationis  plus  sit  babitura,  quam  gloriae  :  ^®si- 
quidem  gloria  est  illustris  ac  pervagata  multoium  etmag 
norum,  vel  in  suos,  vel  in  patriam,  vel  in  omne  genus 
hominum,  fama  meritorum. 

IX.  ^*Habc  igitur  tibi  reliqua  pars  est;  ^hie  restat 
actus,  ^^in  hoc  elaborandum  est,  ut  rempublicam  eonstit- 
nas,  eaque  tu  in  primis  composita,  ^^cum  summa  tran- 
quillitate  et  otio,  perfruare :  turn  te,  si  voles,  cum  et 
patriae,  quod  debes,  solveris,  ^^et  naturam  ipsam  expleve- 
lis  sattetate  vivendi,  satis  din  vixisse  dicito.  ^iQ^id  est 
enim  omnino  hoc  ipsum  diu,  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum ; 
quod  cum  venit,  omnis  voluptas  praeterita  pro  nibilo  est, 
quia  postea  nulla  futura  est  ?  ^^Quamquam  iste  tuus  ani- 
Bms  nunquam  ^^his  angustiis^  quas  natura  nobis  ad  vive& 
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dmn  dedil,  ^daleiilia  tei ;  H^Sffperqite  maiMHttlilatiB  aim 
fe   flagmvk. 

^Nec  vexo  baec  tOft  vite  ducenda  edt,  ^lia*  cOfpiMre  «l 
•piritu  GOfttiaetur.  Ilia,  ilk,  mqusib,  'vita  est  tua«  qtuMB 
ngelttt  memotia  MUsetikariUn  <lfiHliiiiti;  qimti  pMteritas 
alei,  qnam  ipsa  aetetnitaii  Mtapvt  tuetntnr.  ^Hqic  fe  id 
seirias,  hnic  te  oatefitei^  (^penet:  quae  qnideiii,  quat 
miretur,  jampridem  midta  Isa^h^X ;  nufte,  ^tiam  quae  laitdet 
ezapectat.  Obatapescent  poateti  cette,  ^nperia^  pro- 
rincias,  ^Rhenmii,  Oceamnn,  Niluin^  pagttaa  mi»utieral»- 
les,  incredibiles  victorias,  ^moiiutneiAa  innumera^ '  trimi]^ 
phos  audientes  et  legented  tuos.  S^d,  nisi  hadc  ta^ 
^Atabilita  tuia  consilits  et  instilatis  erit,  tagabitur  laodo 
fiomen  ttiiim  longe  aiqoe  late;  sedem  qaidem  slabiletiK 
et  domiciliuiii  certum  ndn  babebit.  Erit,  ifiter  eos  etiaifi 
qui  naBcentur,  sicut  inter  nos  fuit,  ^magna  diaaensHo,  ctim 
alii  laudibua  ad  eoeluin  res  tuas  gestas  efferent,  ^alii 
fortasse  aMqaid  requirent,  idque  rel  maximum,  nisi  belli 
civiiis  ineendium  ^<hMilttte  patriae  restinxeris;  "ut  illad 
fati  ftiisse  Tideatur,  hoe  eonsilii.  ^^Serri  igitiir  iis  etiam 
judicibus,  qui  multis  post  saeculis  de  te  judicabunt,  ^ 
quidem  ^%aiid  scio,  an  inccnrruptins,  qaam  nos :  nam  et 
dine  amore  et  sine  cupiditate,  et  rursns  sine  odio  et 
sine  inridia,  jiidieabunt.  ^*Id  autem  etiam  si  tunc  ad 
te  (ut  quidam  falso  patant)  non  pertinebit ;  nnne  certe 
pertinet,  esse  te  talem,  nt  tuas  laudes  obscoratura  nulla 
umquam  sit  oblivio. 

X.  »*DivEBSAE  iroluntates  cimm  fuerunt,  distractae* 
que  sentemiae:  tioti  enim  ^^^onsiliis  solum  et  studiis, 
sed  armis  etiam  et  cas^s,  dissidebamus.  ^''Erat  autem 
obseiBfitas  quaedam,  erat  certamen  ^^nter  clarissimos 
duces:  ^hnulti  dubitabant,  quid  optimum  esset;  multi, 
quid  sibi  expediret;  multi,  quid  deceret ;  nonnuUi 
etiam,  quid  liceret.  sAperfuncta  respublica  est  boc 
misero  fatdique  bello:  ricit  is,  ^^ui  non  f^rtuna  in- 
flammaret  odium  iRium,  sed  bonitate  lemret;  nee  qui 
onuies,  qmbos    iratus  esset    eesdem  etiam   ezailio    ami 
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fttotte  dignos  jndkaret.  'Amm  ftb  aliis  posita,  tib 
diis  erepta  sunt.  Ingratns  est  injnstusqae  civis,  qtu, 
%nnoram  periculo  Hberatus,  aninram  tamen  retinet  anna- 
torn;  ^t  etiam  ille  sit  melior,  qui  in  acie  cecidit,  qui 
in  causa  animam  piofudit.  Quae  enim  pertinacia  qui* 
busdam,  eadem  aliis  constantia,  videri  potest.  'Sed  jam 
omnis  fraeta  dissensio  est  armis,  et  exstincta  aequitate 
victoris :  restat,  ut  omnes  ^num  velint,  qui  modo  hab> 
ent  aliquid,  non  solum  sapientiae,  sed  etiam  sanitatis. 
Nisi  te,  C.  Caesar,  salvo,  et  in  ista  sententia,  qua  cum 
antea,  turn  hodie  vel  maxime  usus  es,  manente,  salvi 
esse  non  possumus.  Quare  omnes  ie,  qui  haec  salva 
esse  Yolumus,  et  hoitamur  et  obsecramus,  ^ut  vitae,  ut 
saluti  tuae  consulas:  omnesque  tibi,  (ut  pro  aliis  etiam 
loquar,  quod  ®de  me  ipse  sentio,)  quoniam  ^subesse  aliquid 
putas,  quod  cavendum  sit,  non  modo  excubias  et  cus- 
todias,  sed  etiam  ^^laterum  nostrorum  oppositus  et  cor- 
porum,  pollicemur. 

XI.  ^^Sed,  undo  est  orsa,  in  eodem  terminetur  oratio 
Maximas  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus,  C.  Caesar:  ^^sl 
jores  etiam  habemus.  Nam  omnes  idem  sentiunt;  quod 
ex  omnium  precibus  et  lacrymis  sentire  potuisti.  Sed, 
quia  non  est  ^^stantibus  omnibus  necesse  **dicere  ;  a  me 
certe  dici  volunt,  cui  necesse  est  quodammodo,  et 
quod  volunt,  et  quod  decet,  et  quod  (M.  Marcello 
a  te  huic  ordini  populoque  Romano  et  reipublicae 
reddito)  ^^raecipue  id  a  me  ^eri  debere  intelligo. 
Nam  laetari  omnes,  ^^on  ut  de  unius  solum,  sed  ut 
de  communi  omnium  salute,  sentio:  ^''quod  autem  sum- 
mae  benevolentiae  est,  (qjiae  me  erga  ilium  omnibus 
semper  nota  fuit,  ut  vix  C.  Marcello,  optimo  et  aman- 
tissimo  fratri,  praeter  eum  quidem,  cederem  nemini,) 
cum  id  sollicitudine,  cura,  labore  tamdiu  praestiterim, 
quamdiu  est  de  illius  salute  dubitatum,  certe  hoc  tem- 
pore, magnis  curis,  molestiis,  doloribus  liberatus,  prae- 
stare  debeo.  ^^Itaque,  C.  Caesar,  sic  tibi  gratias  ago, 
ut,     omnibus     me    rebus    a   te    non    conservato    solum, 
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sed  etiam  oraato,  tamea  ad  tua  in  me  lUMun  iaimmera* 
bilia  merita,  (quod  fieri  jam  posse  non  arbitrabor,)  maja* 
mus  hoc  too  facto  cumulus  accessenL 
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LEGE  MANILIA. 


I.  1.  ^QuAHQUAH  milxi  semper  firequens  conftpectiia 
vester,  multo  jucundissimus,  ^hic  autem  locus,  %d  agea* 
dum  ^amplissimus,  ad  dicendum  omatissimiis  est  visus, 
Quirites  i  tamen  %oc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper  optimo 
cuique  maxime  patuit,  non  "^mea  me  voluntas,  sed  %nea« 
yitae  rationes,  ab  ineunte  aetate  susceptae,  prohibuerunt. 
Nam,  cum  antea  ^per  aetatem  nondum  i%uju8  auctoii* 
tatem  loci  attingere  auderem,  statueremque,  nihil  hucy 
^^nisi  perfectum  iagenio,  elaboratum  industria,  afferri 
oportere ;  ^^omne  meum  tempus  amiconun  tempoiibus 
transmittendum  putavi.  2.  Ita  neque  hie  locus  vacuus 
unquam  fuit  ab  iis,  qui  ^vestram  causam  defendejent; 
i*et  meus  labor,  in  privatorum  periculis  caste  integreque 
versatus,  ex  vestro  judicio  fructum  est  amplissimum 
tonsecutus.  Nam  cum,  ^^propter  dilationem  comitionim, 
^er  praetor  primus  ^^centuriis  cunctis  renuntiatus  sum, 
facile  intellexi,  Quirites,  et  quid  de  me  judicaxetis,.  "et 
quid  aliis  praescriberetis.  Nunc,  cum  et  auctoritatis  in 
me  tantum  sit,  ^^quantum  vos  bonoribus  mandandis  esse 
Yoluistis ;  ^^et  ad  agenduqi '  facultatis  tantum,  quantum 
nomini  vigilanti  ex  forensi  usu  prope  quotidiana  dicendi 
exercitatio  potuit  afferre :  certe,  et,  si  quid  auctoritatis 
in  me  est,  ^^ea  apud  eos  utar,  qui  earn  mibi  dederunt; 
et,  si  quid  etiam  ^^dicendo  consequi  possum,  iis  ostendan 
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potmimum,  ^qui  ei  quoque  rei  fruetum  suo  jndicio  Hi* 
bueadum  esse  ce&saerant.  3.  ^Atque  illad  'i  primis 
ywihi  laetandum  jure  iBsse  video,  quod  ^in  hac  insolita 
mihi  ex  hoc  loco  ratione  dicendi,  causa  talis  oblata  est, 
in  qua  ^oratio  deesse  nendni  potest.  Diceadum  est  enim 
de  Cn.  Pompeii  singulari  eximiaque  virtiite  :  hujus  autera 
orationis  ^difficilius  est  exitom,  quam  principium  invenire. 
Ita  mihi  non  tarn  ^copia,  quam  modus  in  dicendo  quae- 
rendus  est. 

II.  4.  Atque,  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  ''unde 
haec  omnis  causa  ducitur:  bellum  giave  et  periculosum 
^vestris  vectigalibus  atque  sociis  a  duobus  potentissimis 
regibus  infertur,  ^Mithridate  et  Tigrane ;  ^<^quorum  alter 
r^ictus,  i^alter  lacessitus,  occasionem  sibi  ad  occupan- 
dam  ^Asiam  oblatam  esse  arbitratur.  i3£]q,)|ti{)|23  Ro- 
manis,  honestissimis  viris,  affenmtur  ex  Asia  quotidie 
iiterae,  ^^uorum  luagnae  res  aguntur,  in  vestris  yectiga- 
libus  exercendis  ^^ccupatae:  ^^qm  ad  me,  pro  necessi- 
Cttdine,  quae  mihi  est  cum  illo  ordine,  causam  reipublicae 
"periculaque  renim  suarum  detulerunt:  5.  I'Bithyiiiae, 
quae  nunc  yestra  provincia  est,  yicos  exuslos  esse  com- 
plures:  ^^egnum  Ariobarzanis,  quod  finttimnm  est  ves- 
tris vectigalibus,  totum  esse  in  hostium  potestate:  Lu- 
cuHum,  magnis  rebus  gestis,  ^ab  eo  bello  discedere  : 
'%uic  qui  successerit,  non  satis  esse  paratum  ad  tantum 
bellum  administrandum :  ^^unum  ab  omnibus  sociis  et 
civibuB  ad  id  bellum  imperatorem  depose!  atque  expeti; 
eundem  hunc  unum  ab  hostibus  metui,  praeterea  ne- 
minem. 

6.  ^^Causa  qu&e  sit,  videtis :  nunc,  quid  agendum  sit, 
considerate.  Piimum  mihi  videtur  ^de  genere  belli,"de« 
inde  de  inagnitudine,  turn  de  imperatore  deligendo  esse 
dieendum. — Genus  est  belh  ejusmodi,  quod  maxime  ves- 
^os  animoB  excitare  atque  inflammare  ^ad  stadium  per 
aeiquendi  debeat:  b%i  quo  agitur  populi  Romani  gloria 
{uae  vobis  a  majoribus,  eum  magna  in  rebus  omnibus, 
^ma  inunma  in  re  militari  tradita  est ;  agitur  salus  socio* 
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uaaeamm^  pto  qua  mte  injotiw  rtsmtk  tngfia 
ei  gnvia  bella  gessMunl:  afuator  k>eilw»ima  popdi  Re 
«Biii  ToctigaJia  et  maxima:  qaibos  amiscii,  ^  paek 
nmamnitAy  et  sobndia  belM  reqoketis:  agimtur  bom 
mtltorum  civimn,  qutbus  est  ^a  Tobk  et  ipeoirom  et  lei- 
pnUicae  sausa  coosuii^dmii. 

III.  7  £t  <pMtiiam  semper  wppet&iMB  gloiiae  praetei 
eeioras  gentes  atque  aridi  laiidia  fii^stis,  Melenda  vobis 
est  ilia  macula,  Mitbhdatioo  betto  superi^re  susceplay 
quae  penitus  jam  insedit  atque  inveteravk  in  pdprii  Ro- 
maoi  nomine:  Bquod  is,  qui  %mo  die,  tela  Asia,  ^tol  in 
ciTitatibus,  mio  nuntb,  ^atque  una  literaram  sigoifieatione, 
^ives  Romanes  neeandos  tnicidaTidosque  denetavit,  non 
modo  adhuc  poenam  nuUam  suo  dignam  scelere  sasc^t, 
^^ed  ab  illo  tempore  annum  jam  tertium  et  yicesimum 
regnat;  et  ita  regnat,  nt  se  non  Ponto,  ^^neque  Cappa- 
dociae  latebris  occultare  reMt,  sed  emergere  ^<e  patno 
regno,  atque  in  restris  veetigalibuft,  hoc  est,  in  Asiae 
luce  yersari.  8.  Etenim  adhuc  ita  res^  cum  ilio  rege 
contenderunt  imperatores,  ut  ab  3Io  ^^insignia  victoriae, 
non  victoriam  reportarent.  TriumphaTit  L.  SuUa,  trtum- 
phavit  i^L.  Mur^aa  de  Mithridate,  duo  fbrtissimi  viri,  et 
summi  imperatores  :  sed  ita  triumpharunt,  ut  ille  ^*pulsus 
superatusque  regnaret.  YermBftamen  fflis  imperatoribus 
laus  est  tribuenda,  ^^uod  egerunt :  venia  danda,  quod  re* 
iiquemnt:  propterea  quod  ab  eo  bello  Sufiam  in  Italiam 
^^respublica,  ^^Mmrenam  Sulla  revocarit. 

IV.  9.  MiTHRiDATEs  autem  i%)mne  reliquum  tempu&, 
non  ad*  obliTionem  veteris  belli,  sed  ad  comparationem 
noyi  contulit :  ^ui  posteaquam  maximas  aedificasset 
omassetque  classes,  exercitusque  permagnos,  quibuscun* 
que  ex  gendbns  poCuisset,  comparasset,  et  se  ^^Bospora* 
me,  finitin^  suis,  beUum  inferre  simulasset;  usque  in 
Hispaniam  legates  ae  ^literas  misit  ^^d  eos  duces, 
qnibuscum  turn  beUum  gerebamus:  ut,  cum,  duobus  in 
kx^is  disjunctissimis  maximeque  diversis,  ^Hmo  eonsilto 
a  binis  hostium  copiis  bellum  terra  marique  gereretor, 
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WoB»aii<»ptti  contMitiime  districti,  de  iispeno  dimicanetk 
10.  ^Sed  tamea  alteiius  partis  pehculum,  SerUnianae 
atqoe  Hispaiiiensis,  quae  multo  plus  ^firmamenti  ac  xo- 
bons  habebat,  ^Cu.  Pompeii  divino  consilio  ac  aiiignlari 
Tixtute  depulsum  est:  ^ia  altera  parte  ita  res  a  L.  Ln- 
cullo,  summo  viro,  est  adnaiiiistrata,  ut  ^initia  ilia  geslbar 
rum  rerum  magna  atque  praeclara,  non  felicitati  ejus, 
sed  yirtuii ;  ^baec  autem  extrema,  quae  nuper  acciderunt, 
*axm  culpae,  sed  fortuaae  tribuenda  esse  Tideaatur.  Sed 
le  LucuUo  dicam  *alio  loco,  et  ita  dicam,  Quiiites,  ut 
aeque  vera  laus  ei  detracta  oratione  nostra,  neque  falsa 
^afficta  esse  videatur.  11.  Dq  vestri  imperii  digniti^ 
<itque  gloriai^  quoniam  is  est  ^^exorsus  oralionis  meae, 
ndete,  quem  robis  animum  suscipiendum  putetis. 

Y.  Majores  vestri  saepe,  ^^mercatoribus  ac  navicula 
riis  mjuriosius  tractatis,  bella  gesserunt :  vos,  ^^tot  civium 
Romanorum  millibus  uno  nuntio  atque  uno  tempore  nec- 
atisy  quo  tandem  animo  esse  debetis?  ^^Legati  quod 
^raat  appellati  superbius,  Corinthum  patres  vestri^  totius 
Graeciae  lumen,  ^^exstinctum  esse  voluerunt:  vos  eum 
regem  inultum  esse  patiemini,  qui  ^^legatum  populi  Ro- 
mani,  consulaiem,  viaculis  ac  verberibus,  atque  omni 
supplicio  excruciatum  necavit?  ^^llli  libertatem  civium 
Romanorum  imminutam  non  tulenmt :  vos  vitam  ereptam 
negligetis  ?  Jus  legationis  ^^erbo  violatum  iUi  persecuti 
sunt :  ^^vos  legatum  omni  supplicio  interfectum  relinque* 
tis?  12.  Yidete,  ne,  ut  illis  pulcherrimum  fuit,  tantam 
vobia  imperii  gloriam  relinquere;  sic  vobis  turpissimum 
sit,  id,  quod  accepistis,  tueri  et  conservare  non  posse. 
^Quid,  quod  salus  sociorum  summum  in  periculum  ac 
discrimen  vocatur?  Regno  exjmlsus  est  Ariobarzanes 
reXy  sociuB  populi  Romani  atque  amicus :  imminent  ^^duo 
reges  toti  Asiae,  non  solum  vobis  inimicissimi,  sed  etiam 
vestris  sociis  atque  amicis  :  civitates  autem  omnes,  ^cunc* 
ta  Asia  atque  Graecia  vestrum  auxilium  exspectare  prop- 
ter periculi  magnitudinem  coguntur :  ^^mperatorem  a  vo- 
bis certum  deposcere,  cum  praesertim  vos  alium  miseritis 
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Aeqnd  andeat,  neque  se  id  faceie  ^susimo  akie  peiieslo 
posse  arbitraatur.  13.  Yident  et  sentuuil  hoc  idem, 
quod  ToSy  ^ttiiuin  vinun  esse,  iu  quo  summa  sint  omaiai 
et  eum  ^rope  esse,  (^uo  etiam  carent  aegriua>)  cujw 
adveutu  ipso  atque  nomine,  tametei  iUe  ad  ^nuuritimnn 
bellum  Tenerit,  tamen  ^impetus  hoedum  represaos  esae 
intelligunt  ac  retardatos.  Hi  tos,  ^quoniam  libeie  kqui 
aon  licet,  tacite  rogant,  ut  se  quoque,  sicul  ceteranim 
provinciarum  socios,  dignos  ezistimeds,  ^uoium  salutem 
tali  viro  conunendetis :  ^atque  hoc  etiam  magis,  quam 
ceteros,  quod  ejusmodi  in  provinciam  homines  ^^cum  im- 
perio  mittimus,  ut,  etiam  si  ab  hoste  defendant,  tamen 
ipsonun  adventus  in  urbes  socioxum  non  multum  ab  hios- 
lili  expugnatione  difierant.  ^^Huno  audiebant  antea,  nunc 
praesentem  vident,  ^^tanta  temperantia,  tanta  mansuetu- 
dine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ii  beatisaimi  eaae  Tideantor, 
iq^Kid  quoa  iUe  cliutisaime  conunoratur. 

YI.  14.  Quark,  si  jwopter  aocioa,  nulla  ipai  injuria 
laceasiti,  majores  vestri  ^^cum  Antiocho,  cum  Philij^,  * 
cum  Aetolis,  cum  Poenis  bella  geaserunt;  quanto  tos 
studio  convenit,  ^%yuriis  provocatoa,  aociorum  aakttem 
una  cum  imperii  vestri  dignitate  defendere;  ^^praeaertim 
eum  de  vestris  maximis  vectigalibua  agatur?  Nam  ce- 
teranim provinciarum  vectigalia,  Quirites,  ^^tanta  sunt,  ut 
iia  ad  ipsas-  provincias  tutandas  vix  content!  ease  poaai- 
uiua :  ^^Asia  vero  tarn  opima  est  et  fertilia,  ^Hit  et  uber 
tate  agnnrum,  et  varietate  fructuum,  et  magnitudine  paa- 
tionis,  et  muldtudine  earum  rerum,  quae  ezportantur,  facile 
omnibus  terria  antecellat.  Itaque  haec  vobia  provincia, 
Quiritea,  ai  ^*et  belli  utilitatem  et  pacia  dignitatem  sua- 
tin^e  Yultis,  non  modo  calamitate,  sed  etiam  jb^  metu 
^ft]flP«itati«  eat  defendenda.  15.  Nam  ceteria  in  rebua, 
^cum  venit  calamitas,  tum  detrimentmn  accipitur:  at  in 
?ectigalibus  non  solum  adrentua  mali,  aed  etiam  metua 
ipse  affert  caiamitatem.  Nam  cum  hoatium  copiae  non 
longe  absunt,  etiam  si  irroptio  facta  nulla  ait,  tamen 
'ipecora  relinquuntur,  agricnltura  deaeritur,  '^nercatonmi 
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Mitigttlio  con^eBek.  ^ItA  neqiie  ex  partct,  neqcte  ex 
decvmis,  neqae  ex  wmpbattL  ^eedgal  conserrari  potest 
Q«are  saepe  totnis  umi  Ihictus  uno  mmore  perict^ 
•Iqiie  uno  bdii  tenore  amittitiir.  16.  Quo  taadem  ani- 
ao  eeae  ezittimailis  aul  eos,  %|ui  Tectigafia  nobis  pensi- 
taaty  ant  eos,  qid  exevcent  aft|ue  exigunt,  cum  duo  reges 
cam  nuiTJinis  coj^  |»:op6  adsint?  cum  una  excuisio 
eqiutatos  perbTevi  tempore  totius  anni  Tecdgal  sufene 
poattl?  ^cmia  pnblieani  familias  maximas,  (juas  in  'sai- 
tibos  habent,  quae  in  agris,  quas  in  portubus  atque  *cus- 
todiis,  magao  pericido  ae  hrilere  aibittenturl  Putatisne 
Toa  *iUis  rebus  frni  posse,  nisi  eos,  qm  vobis  fmctm 
mmt,  conserfaventb,  non  solum,  (ut  antea  dixi,)  calanib- 
tale,  sed  etiam  calamitatis  fonnidiae  liberatos? 

VII.  17.  Ac  ne  ilkid  qnidem  Tobis  negUgendum  est 
quod  mihi  ego  ^xtrenmn  pioposueram,  cum  essem  de 
belli  genere  dicturns,  quod  %id  multorum  bona  citiiati 
Romanomm  pertinet:  ^^onan  robis  pro  yestra  sapien- 
(ia,  Qmrites,  faabettda  est  ratio  diligenter.  ^^Nam  et 
publicaai,  ^^oflunes  et  honestissiini  et  omatissimi,  ^^^uas 
ratioaes  et  oopias  in  illam  provineam  contoleitmt :  quo- 
rum ipsonun  per  se  res  et  fortanae  curae  vobis  esse 
debent.  Et^iim  si  vectigalia,  ^^ervos  esse  reipublicae, 
semper  duximus ;  eum  cette  (»dinem,  qui  exercet  ilia, 
finnameatum  ceteronim  ordiiiiom  recte  esse  dicemus. 
16.  Deinde  ^^ceteris  ex  T»rdmibu8  homines  gnavi  et  in^ 
dustrii  panim  ipsi  in  Asia  ^^egotiaatnr,  quibus  absenti> 
bus  consulexe  debetis :  ^^partim  suas  et  suonim  in  ea  pro- 
vincia  pecunias  magnas  collocatas  habeat.  Erit  i^tut 
humanitatis  vestrae,  magnum  eonun  civium  numerum 
calamitate  ^^lohibere;  sapientiae,  videre,  multorum  d- 
vium  calamitatem  a  repubMca  sejunctam  esse  mm  poBS#. 
^^Etenim  illud  primum  parri  refert,  vos  pul^canis  amissa 
vectigalia  postea  victoria  recuperare.  Neque  eoim  nth 
dem  redimendi  facultas  erit,  propter  caiamilatem,  neqae 
aliis  voluntas,  propter  tinmrem.  19.  Deinde,  quod  nos 
Asia,   atque   idem  iste   Mitbridates  ^^itio   beffi 
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Asntfti  doaih ;  id  qudem  eM/B  calaitiitetd  d6eti  metnor- 
ia  vetinera  debmnoi.  Nftm  tott,  cum  in  Ai»ta  ^esma^ 
nas  permnlti  andserant,  %simi]6,  Roina«,  solntioRe  im- 
pedita,  fidem  ocmcidiflBek  N<»i  6iiiiii  poaaimt  nna  .'n 
cinlate  mniti  hem  atqne  f(mn&aft  amitlere,  iil  non  phorea 
aeeom  m  eandein  calamitaiem  trahant.  A  qoo  pericido 
IHohibete  rempubiicam,  et,  mibi  cre^Kte,  (id  quod  ipai 
▼idetia,)  ^iiaec  fides  atqiU)  haec  ratid  pecnniamni,  quae 
Romae,  quae  in  foro  TeTsatur,  iraj^cita  est  cum  Hlk 
peeuniifi  Aaialicis,  e«  cokaeret,  ^Ruere  ilia  non  possunt 
ut  haec  non  eodem  labefttctata  motu  concidant.  Quare 
Tidete,  man  dubitandom  Tobis  sit,  omni  studio  ad  id  bel 
ham  inciimbere,  in  quo  gloria  nominis  Tcstri,  salus  aoci 
onim^  recligaHa  maxima,  fortunae  phuimoTum  civium 
^ctrni  T^Tublica  defendantur. 

VIII.  20,  QvojxiAm  de  genere  belli  dixi,  nunc  d« 
BttgBittidiBe  pauca  dicam.  ^Potest  enim  hoc  dici;  beOi 
genus  esse  ita  necessarium,  ut  sit  gerendum;  non  esse 
ita  magnum,  ut  sit  pertimescendum.  In  quo  maxime 
laliorandum  est,  %ie  forte  ea  Tobis,  qu&e  diligentissime 
proridenda  sont,  contemnenda  esse  yideantur.  *Atqne, 
ut  omnes  intelligant,  me  L.  LucuHo  tantum  impertire 
landis,  quantum  ford  Tiro,  et  sapientissimo  bomini,  et 
magno  imperatdd  debeator;  dice,  ejus  adrentn  maximas 
lojiiidiridati  copias,  ^^omnibus  rebus  omatas  atque  in- 
sfemctas,  fuisse ;  ^^bemque  Asiae  clarissimam,  nobisque 
amicissimam,  Cyzicenorum,  obsessam  esse  ab  ipso  rege 
i%nxima  multitndine^  et  oppugnatam  Tebementissime ; 
qiuun  L.  Luculhn  vittitte,  assiduitate,  consilio,  summis 
obsidiimis  peric^s  liberttvit :  21.  ab  eodem  imperatore 
^^clasaem  magnam  et  omatam,  ^^quae  ducibus  Sertoiia- 
ttis  ad  Italiam  studio  inflammata  raperetur,  superatam 
esse  atque  depreflsam:  ^^magnas  hostium  praeterea  co- 
pias nndtis  praeliis  esse  deletas :  ^^patefoctumque  nostris 
legionibuB  esse  Pontum,  qui  ante  populo  Romano  e« 
Oinni  aditu  clausas  esset:  Si^iopen  atque  Amisum,quib- 
us  in  oppiiis  emit  i^domiBilia  tegia,  omnibuf  rtkfia 
7* 
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omata  alque  referta;  ce^/enaqae  mbes  Poati  et  0«|ip»> 
dociae  permultagy  ^vno  aditu  alqne  adrenta  esse  capias: 
regem  spoUatum  regno  patiio  atque  avito,  ^hA  alios  se 
reges  atque  ad  alias  gentes  supplicem  contulisse :  atque 
haec  omnia,  ^salvis  popali  Romani  sociis  atque  integrit 
rectigalibusy  esse  gesta.  Satis  opinor  hoc  esse  iandis; 
atque  ita,  Quirites,  ut  hoc  vos  intelligatis,  a  nulio  ^sto 
rum,  qui  huic  obtrectant  legi  atque  causae,  L.  Luculhrn* 
similiter  ex  hoc  loco  esse  laudatum. 

IX.  22.  Requiretttr  foztasse  nunc,  Aquemadmodum, 
cum  haec  ita  sint,  reliquum  possit  esse  magnum  helium. 
Cognoscite,  Quirites:  non  enun  hoc  sine  causa  quaeri 
videtur.  Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithridates  profugit, 
ut  ®ex  eodem  Ponto  ^Medea  ilia  quondam  profugisse 
dicitur :  quam  praedicant  in  fuga,  ^fratris  sui  membra  m 
iis  locis,  qua  se  parens  persequeretur,  dissipavisse,  ut 
*eorum  collectio  dispersa,  moerorque  patiius,  celeritatem 
persequendi  retardaret.  ^<^Sic  Mithridates,  fugien8,^^max 
imam  vim  auri  atque  argenti,  pulcherrimarumque  renun 
omnium,  quas  et  a  majoribus  acceperat,  et  ipse,  bello 
superiore  ex  tota  Asia  direptas,  in  suum  regnum  conges« 
serat,  in  Ponto  omnem  reliquit.  Haec  dum  nostri  col- 
ligunt  omnia  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus  efiugit. 
Ita  ^^illum  in  persequendi  studio  moeror,  hos  laetitit 
retardavit.  23.  ^^Hunc  in  iUo  timore  et  fiiga  Tigranes, 
rex  Armenius,  excepit,  diffidentemque  rebus  suis  confir* 
mavit,  et  afflictum  erexit,  perditumque  recreant  Cujua 
in  regnum  posteaquam  L.  Lucullus  cmn  exercitu  venit, 
^^ures  etiam  gentes  contra  imperatorem  nostrum  con* 
citatae  sunt.  £rat  enim  metus  injectns  iis  nationibus» 
quas  nunquam  populus  Romanus  ^^eque  lacessendas  bello 
neque  tentandas  putavit.  ^^Erat  etiam  alia  grans  atque 
vehemens  opinio,  quae  per  animos  gentium  barbararum 
penraserat,  ^^fani  locupletissimi  et  religiosissiuii  dirip* 
iendi  causa  in  eas  oras  nostrum  exercitum  esse  adduc- 
tum.  Ita  nationes  multae  atque  magnae  ^%ovo  quodam 
fenore  ac  metu  concitabantur.    Noster   autem  exercitua. 
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etsi  %bein  ex  Tigraais  regno  copent,  el  prodiU  vmm 
em  secundis,  ^tamen  nimift  longinquitate  loconuQ  ac  de- 
siderio  suomm  commoyebatur.  24.  ^Hic  jam  plura  mm 
dicam:  ^fuit  enim  illud  extremum,  ut  ex  iis  loeis  a  mi* 
litibuB  nostris  reditus  magis  maturus,  quam  proeeam 
longior  quaereretur.  ^Mitbridates  autem  et  sttammamim 
jam  confirmarat,  et  eonim,  qui  se  ^  ejus  regno  college* 
rant,  et  magnis  adventitiis  multorum  regom  et  lotionum 
copiis  juvabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  ^fieri  solere  accepi- 
mus,  ut  regum  afflictae  fortunae  facile  multorum  opes 
alliciaut  ad  misericordiam,  maximeque  eorum,  qui  aut 
reges  sunt,  aut  vivunt  in  regno ;  quod  regale  iis  nomen 
^magnum  et  sanctum  esse  yideatur.  25.  ^Itaque  taatum 
victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nmu^iam  est 
ausus  optare.  Nam  cum  se  in  regnum  recepisset  suum, 
non  fuit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat 
^t  illam,  posteaquam  pulsus  erat,  terram  umquam  at- 
tingeret :  J^'sed  in  exercitum  vestrumy  clarum  atque  vicr* 
torem,  impetum  fecit,  Sinite  hoc  loco,  Quirites,  (sicot 
iipoetae  solent,  qui  res  Romanas  scribunt,)  piaetenre  m4 
nostram  calamitatem:  quae  tanta  fuit,  ut  eam^  ad  aure« 
L.  LucuUi,  ^hioa  ex  proelio  nuntius,  sed  ex  sermone  n^ 
mor  afierret.  26.  ^^Hic  in  ipso  illo  malo,  gravisaimaqae 
belli  offensione,  L.  Lucullus,  qui  tamen,  aliqua  ex  parte, 
iis  incommodis  mederi  fortasse  potuisset,  restro  jussu 
coactusy  ^^quod  imperii  diutumitati  modum  statuendua 
yeteri  exemplo  putayistis,  partem  militum,  ^^m  jam  sti- 
pendiis  confectis  erant,  dimisit,  partem  Glabrjioni  tradidit. 
^^MuLta  praetereo  consulto;  sed  ea  yos  conjectura  per- 
spicitis.  ^^Quantum  igitur  illud  bellum  factum  putetis, 
quod  conjungant  reges  potentissimi,  renoyent  agitatae 
nationes,  suscipiant  integrae  gentes,  ^%ioyus  imperatixr 
vester  accipiat,  yetere  pulso  exercitu? 

X.  27.  Satis  mibi  multa  yerba  fecisse  yideor,  quare 
hoc  beUum  esset  genere  ipso  necessaiium,  magnitudiae 
periciilosum :  restate  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligea* 
4o,  ^®ac  tantis  rebus  praeficieadoy  dicendum  esse  yideatw- 
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Utiiitttn,  Quirites,  iritonim  fottiton  ttque  ^hmocenthuh 
copiam  tantam  haberetis,  TXt  haec  vobis  deliberatio  diffi- 
eitis  esset,  quenmam  potissimum  tantin  rebus  ac  tanto 
bello  pfnMficiendmn  putaretis!  Nunc  vero  cum  sit  unuB 
On.  Pompeius,  qui  non  modo  eonim  hominum,  qui  nunc 
mmi,  gloriam,  sed  etiam  ^ntiquitatis  memoriam  virtutd 
superaiit;  quae  res  est,  quae  cujusquam  animum  m  hac 
eaus^  dubium  facere  possit  t  28.  Ego  eiiim  sic  existimo, 
^  siunmo  imperatore  quatuor  has  res  inesse  oportere, 
scientiain  rei  militaris,  Tirtutem,  auctoritatem,  felicitatem 
Quis  igitur  hoc  homine  ^cientior  umquam  aut  fuit,  aut 
esse  debuit  ?  qui  ^e  ludo  atque  pueritiae  disciplina,  ^eflo 
iiiaximo,  atque  ftcerrimis  hostibus,  ad  patris  exercitnm 
aique  ia  mOitiae  disciplinam  profectus  est;  ''qui  extrema 
(raeritia  miles  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  ^neunte  adoles- 
centia  makimi  ipse  exercitns  imperator ;  ^qui  saepius 
Dum  hoste  conflixit,  quam  quisquam  cum  inimico  concer- 
tavit,  plura  bella  gessit,  quam  ceteii  legerunl,  ^^lures 
provineias  ooufecit,  quam  alii  concupiverunt ;  ^^cujus  ado- 
lescentia  ad  scientiam  rei  militaris  non  alienis  praecep- 
tis,  sed  suis  imperiis,  non  ofTensionibus  belli,  sed  Ticto- 
riis,  non  stipendiis,  sed  ^^iumphis  est  erudita.  Quod 
denique  genus  belli  esse  potest,  ^%i  quo  ilium  non  ex- 
ercuerit  fortuna  reipublicae  ?  Virile,  "Africanum,  ^Trans- 
alpinum,  ^^Hispaniense,  mixtum  ex  civitatibus  atque  ex 
Mlicoeisstmis  nationibus,  ^^ervile,  ^^navale  bellum,  valia 
et  dirersa  genera  et  bellorum  et  "^ostium,  non  solum 
gesta  ab  hoc  uno,  sed  etiam  **confecta,  nullam  rem  esse 
declarant  in  usu  militari  positam,  quae  hujus  viri  scien- 
tiam fugere  possit. 

XL  29.  "^Jam  vero  virtuti  Cn.  Pompeii  quae  potest 
par  oratio  invenin  ?  quid  est,  quod  quisquam  aut  dignum 
illo,  aut  Yobis  novum,  aut  cuiquam  rnauditum  possit  af- 
ferre?  *«Neque  enim  iilae  sunt  solae  virtutes  imperato- 
riae,  tjuae  vulgo  existimantur,  labor  in  negotiis,  foititudo 
m  pericnlis,  industria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  conficiendo, 
^toDflilimn  in  providendo*  **quae  tanta  sunt   in  hoc  uno. 
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qinota  m  onmibus  reliqpiii  inqMotaiiiNw,  qoM  ant  vidi 
mos,  aut  audivimus,  Bon  iuenmt.  30.  ^Test»  est  Italia, 
qiiaiQ  ille  ipse  victor,  L.  Sulla,  liujus  virtnte  et  auiwidio 
CQofessus  eat  Uberatam.  ^Testia  eat  Sicilia,  quam  mul* 
tis  imdique  cinctam  periculis,  %oa  tenore  belli,  ae4 
celeritate  consilii,  ex{dicavit.  ^Teatia  est  Africa,  quae 
magnis  oppressa  boatium  copiis,  eonun  ipsonm  saajiiuiie 
redundavit.  ^Teatis  est  Gallia,  per  quam  legionibua  noa* 
tns  in  Hispaoiam  iter,  Gallarum  intemecione,  pate&ctmB 
est  ^Testis  est  Hiapaiua,  quae  saepissime  plurimos 
bostes  ab  boc  auperatos  proatratosque  oonapexit.  Testis 
est  iterum  et  saepius  Italia,  quae,  cuiu  servili  bello  ^tetzo 
periculosoque  premeretur,  ab  boc  auxilium  abaeote  ex- 
petivit:  ^quod  bellum  exapectatioae  Pompeii  ttteiBustuia 
atque  imminutum  esl^  adventu  aublatum  ac  sepultum 
31.  Testea  Teio  jam  ^omues  orae»  alque  eoimes  exkeraa 
lOgeutes  ac  nationes,  ^^denique  mana  omnia,  turn  univer- 
sa,  turn  in  sin^iulis  omnes  sinus  algae  porlus.  Quis 
enim  ^^to  mari  locus,  per  bos  aaaos»  ant  tarn  firmnm 
babuit  praesidium,  ut  tutus  esset,  aut  tarn  (m%  abditns, 
ut  lateret?  ^^Quis  navigavit,  qui  non  se  aut  moms  aut 
servitutis  periculo  commiiteret,  cum  aut  bieme,  aut  refeite 
praedonum  maxi  navigaxetur?  Hoc  tantmn  bellum,  tam 
tuipe,  ^^tam  vetus,  tarn  late  disperaum,  quis  nmquaai 
arbitraretui  aut  ab  omnibus  imperatoribus  uao  anno,  ant 
i^onmibus  annis  ab  mio  impexatore  con£ci  posse  ?  32. 
Quamprovinciam  tenuistis  a  ]»raedonibus  liberam  per  bos- 
ce  annos?  ^^quod  vectigal  vobis  tu|um  fuit?  quern  aooium 
defendistis  ?  cni  praesidio  dassibus  vestris  lais^  ?  quam 
multas  exisdmatis  insulas  esse  desertas  ?  quam  multas  aut 
metn  relictas,  aut  apraedcodbus  cBps»  urbes  esse  sooiorum  ? 
XII.  SsD  quid  ego  ^"^lonfrnqiua  commemoro?  Fuit 
hoe  quonda^a,  fuit  i^piDepsjiUjm  pqpdi  Romani  longe  a  do- 
mo  beUare,  et  ^^propugJWigwlis  is^iii  sociorum  fortunas, 
non  sua  tecta  delendereu  ^^ociili  veatiis  ego  mate  clan- 
saiB  per  boace  esi^Qs  diieiKm  fniaaa,  cum  eaD«»itua  noaiii 
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rint?  Qui  ad  tos  ab  exteris  nationibus  Tenirent,  captos 
querar,  ^cum  legati.  poptill  Romani  redempti  sint?  mer- 
catoribus  tutum  mare  Bon  fuisse  dicam,  cum  Muodecim 
secures  in  praedonum  potestatem  perrenerint?  33.  ^td' 
dum  aut  Colophonem,  aut  Samum,  nobilissimas  urbes, 
imiumerabilesque  alias,  captas  esse  commemorem,  cum 
yestros  portus,  %tque  eos  portus,  quibus  vitam  et  spiri- 
tnm  ducitis,  in  praedonum  fuisse  potestate  sciatis?  An 
rero  ignoratis,  portum  Caietae,  celeberrimum  atque  plenis- 
simum  navium,  %ispectante  praetore,  a  praedonibus  esse 
direptum?  Ex  Miseno  autem,  <^ejus  ipsius  liberos,  qui 
cum  praedonibus  antea  ibi  bellum  gesserat,  a  praedonibus 
esse  sublatos?  Nam  quid  ego  'Ostiense  incommodum, 
atque  iUam  labem  .atque  ignominiam  reipublicae  querar, 
cum,  prope  mspectantibus  vobis,  classis  ea,  cui  ^consul 
populi  Romani  praepositus  esset,  a  praedonibus  capta 
atque  oppressa  est  ?  Pro  dii  immortales !  tantamne  ^unius 
hominis  incredibilis  ac  dirina  virtus  tarn  breri  tempore 
lucem  afferre  reipublicae  potuit,  ut  tos,  qui  modo  ante 
ostium  Tiberinum  classem  hostium  yidebatis,  li  nunc 
nuUam  ^^ntra  Oceani  ostium  praedonum  navem  esse 
audiatis?  34.  Atque  haec,  qua  celeritate  gesta  sint, 
quamquam  yidetis,  tamen  a  me  in  dicendo  praetereunda  non 
sunt.  Quis  enim  umquam,  aut  ^^obeundi  negotii,  aut  con- 
sequendi  quaestos  studio,  tarn  brevi  tempore,  tot  loca  ad- 
ire,  tantos  cursus  conficere  potuit,  *^uam  celeriter,  Cn. 
Pompeio  duce,  belli  impetus  navigavit?  qui  i%ondum 
tempestiyo  ad  nayigandum  mari  ^^Sidliam  adiit,  Africam 
ezploravit :  inde  Sardiniam  cum  classe  yenit,  atque  i%aec 
tria  frumentaria  subsidia  reipublicae  firndssimis  praesid- 
iis  dassibusque  muniyit.  95.  Inde  se  cum  in  Italiam 
recepisset,  doabos  Hispaniis  et  Gallia  Oisalpina  prae- 
sidiis  ac  nayibos  confiimata,  nussiB  item  in  oram  ^^Illy- 
fici  maris,  et  in  Achaiani  mnnemque  Graeciam  nayibus, 
^^Italiae  duo  maiia  maximis  classibus  firmissimisque  prae- 
aidiis  adornavit:  ipse  antem,  ^hA  a  Bnmdisio  profedua 
flit,  mniiiyiinqnagawimo  die  iHotaM  «d  ytapomns  popub 
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Romani  CSiciam  adjnmdl:  omnes,  qui  nbiqne  praedoiies 
fiienmt,  partim  capti  inteifectique  sunt,  paitim  lunim 
hujvm  imperio  ac  potestati  se  dediderunt.  Idem  H^reiea* 
sibus,  cum  ad  eum  usque  in  Pampbyliam  legates  de- 
precatoresque  misissent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademit,  ob- 
sjdesque  unperavit.  Ita  tantum  beUum,  tarn  diutummat 
tarn  longe  lateque  dispersum,  qua  bello  omnes  gentes  ao 
nationes  premebantur,  Cn.  Pompeius  extrema  biene  %tp- 
paravit*  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media  aestate  coofecit. 

XIII.  36.  *£sT  haec  divina  atque  incredibilis  viitus 
imperatoris.  Quid  ?  ceterae,  quas  paullo  ante  commem- 
orare  coeperam,  quantae  atque  quam  multae  sunt  t  *non 
enim  solum  beUandi  virtus  in  summo  atque  perfecto 
iraperatore  quaerenda  est ;  ®sed  multae  sunt  artes  eziraiae, 
hujus  administrae  comitesque  virtutis.  Ac  primum,  ^quanta 
innocentia  debent  esse  imperatores?  quanta  deinde  om- 
nibus in  rebus  temperantia  ?  quanta  fide  ?  Quanta  facili- 
tate ?  quanto  ingenio  ?  quanta  humanitate  ?  Quae  breWter, 
qualia  sint  in  Cn.  Pompeio,  consideremus.  'Summa 
enim  omnia  sunt,  Quirites  ;  sed  ea  magis  ^^ex  aliorum 
contentione,  quam  ipsa  per  sese  cognosci  atque  intelligi 
possunt.  37.  Quem  enim  ^^possumus  imperatorem  aliquo 
in  numero  putare,  ^^cujus  in  exercitu  veneant  centuriatos 
atque  venierinf?  ^^quid  hunc  hominem  magniun  aut  am- 
plum  de  republica  cogitare,  qui  pecuniam,  ex  aerario  de- 
promptam  ad  bellum  administrandum,  aut  ^^roptercupid- 
itatem  provinciae  magistratibus  diyiserit,  aut  propter 
avaritiam  Romae  ^^in  quaestu  reliquerit? — ^^Vestra  ad- 
murmuratio  facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoscere  rideamini,  qui 
haec  fecerint :  ego  autem  neminem  nomino ;  quare  irasci 
miM  nemo  poterit,  nisi  qui  ^'ante  de  se  voluerit  confit- 
eri.  Itaque,  propter  banc  avaritiam  imperatorum,  quan«» 
tas  calamitates,  quocunque  ventum  sit,  nostri  exercitus 
ferant,  quis  ignorat?  38.  *®Itinera,  quae  per  hosce  an- 
no8  in  Italia  per  agros  atque  oppida  cirium  Romanorum 
nostri  imperatores  fecerunt,  recordamini:  tnm  facilius 
Ustualisy  quid  apod  ezteras  aalkmes    fieri  ezistdBielu 
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UtxuBi  pltires  arbif^nmiai  per  hotce  aa^s  mOitiim  Vm* 
tromm  anm  hostiwn  urbes,  aa  ^hibemis  tocioruffl  cin* 
tatofB  608^  daletaa?  Neque  emm  potest  ^ezercitiaa  m 
continere  imperator,  'qiii  se  ipeiun  boh  oootinet:  neque 
aeTerua  ease  Ha  judicando,  qui  alios  in  ae  severos  esse 
judicee  non  vult.  39.  Hie  mixamur,  huuc  hominem  taa* 
tum  excellere  ceteris,  cujus  legiones  sic  ia  Asiam  pw« 
Teneniat,  ut  non  mode  maaus  tauti  esBrcitos,  ^sed  ne 
vesti^um  quidem  cuiquam  pacato  nocuisse  dicaturl  Jam 
▼eio,  ^qoemadmodum  milites  hibemeiit,'quotidie  sermones 
ac  literae  perferuntur.  Non  modo,  ^ut  sumptum  faciat 
in  miUtem,  nemiiii  vis  affertur:  .3ed  ne  cupieuti  quidem 
cuiquam  permittilur.  ^Hiemis  enim,  uou  avaritiae  per* 
fugium  majorea  aostri  in  sociorum  atque  amiconun  tectis 
ease  Tolu«runt. 

XIY.  40.  AoE  Tero,  ceteris  in  ithvm  ^qoalis  sit  tern 
perantia,  considerate.  Undo  il^am  tantam  celeritatem, 
et  tam  incredibil^n  cursuni  ^inyentum  putatis  ?  ^^Noa 
enim  ilium  eximia  vis  remigum,  aut  ars  inaudita  quaedam 
gubernandi,  aut  venti  aliqui  novi,  tam  celeriter  ^  in  ulti- 
mas terras  pertulerunt:  sed  eae  res»  quae  ^^eteiros  re- 
morari  solent,  non  retardarunt :  non  avaritia  ab  institute 
cursu  ad  praedam  aliquam  ^Mevocavit,  ^non  libido  ad 
voluptatem,  non  amoenitas  ad  delectationem,  non  noUIi- 
tas  urbis  ad  cognitionem,  non  denique  labor  ipse  ad  quie- 
iem.  Postremo  ^%igna,  et  tabulas,  ceteraque  ^mamenta 
Graecorum  oppidorum,  quae  ceteri  toUenda  esse  arbi- 
trantur,  ea  sibi  ille  ne  visenda  quidem  existimavit.  41. 
Itaque  omnes  quidem,  nunc  in  his  locis  Qn.  Pom- 
peium,  sicut  aliquem  non  ex  hac  urbe  missum,  sed 
de  coelo  delapsum,  intuentur:  nunc  denique  incipinnt 
er«dere,  ^^fuisse  homines  Romanes  hac  quando  absti- 
nentia:  ^^quod  jam  nationibus  exteris  incredibile  ac 
Calso  memoriae  proditum  videbatur.  ^^Nunc  imperii 
restri  sj^endor  illis  gentibus  lucet:  nunc  intelligunt, 
aon  duie  causa  majores  suoa  turn,  cum  ^%b^  teBi|ifii« 
mo$m  fliagts&atos  hidieininiis,    aervisa  popido 
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foam  imperare   aliis,  nuduisse.     ^Jam   vero   ite  &cile» 

aditus  ad  eum  pnyatonun,  ita  liberae  queiimomae  de 
diorum  injuhis  esse  dicuntur,  ut  is,  qui  dignitate  piincip- 
^bus  excellit,  facilitate  par  infimis  esse  videatur.  42. 
am  quantum  ^onsilio,  quantum  dicendi  gravitate  et  copia 
^aleat,  *in  quo  ipso  inest  quaedam  diguitas  imperatoria, 
ros,  Quirites,  ^hoc  ipso  in  loco  saepe  cognostis.  Fidem 
rero  ejus  inter  socios  quantam  existimari  putatis,  ^quam 
hostes  omnium  gentium  sanctissimam  jndicarint  ?  Huma- 
oitate  jam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile  dictu  sit,  Qtrum  hostes 
magis  ^irtutem  ejus  pugnantes  timuerint,  an  mansuetudi- 
nem  victi  dilexerint.  Et  quisquam  -dubitabit,  quin  huic 
"tantum  beilum  transmittendum  sii,  qui  ad  omnia  ^nostrae 
memoriae  beUa  conficienda  divino  quodam  cofnsilio  natos 
esse  videatur? 

XV.  43.  Et,  quoniam  ^auctoritas  multum  in  beliis 
quoque  administrandis  atque  in  imperio  militari  valet, 
certe  nemini  dubium  est,  quin  ea  re  idem  ille  imperatof 
|durimum  possit.  ^^Vehementer  autem  pertinere  ad  bella 
administranda,  quid  hostes,  quid  socii  de  imperatoribus 
vestris  existiment,  quia  ignorat,  cum  sciamus,  homines 
in  tantis  rebus,  ut  aut  contemnant,  aut  metuant,  aut  ode- 
rint,  aut  ament,  opinione  non  minus  ^^et  fama,  quam 
aliqua  certa  xatione  commoveril  Quod  igitur  nomen 
umquam  in  orbe  teirarum  ^^clarios  fuit  ?  cujus  res  gestae 
pares  ?  de  quo  homine  vos,  id  quod  maodme  ^%cit  ad 
auctoritatem,  i*tanta  et  tarn  praeclara  judicia  fecistis? 
44.  An  vero  ullam  usquam  esse  oram  tam  desertam  pu« 
tads,  quo  non  ^^llius  diei  fama  pervaserit,  cum  univer* 
8U8  populus  Romanus,  referto  foro,  repletisque  omnibus 
templis,  ex  quibus  ^^hic  locus  conspici  potest,  unum  sibi 
Jid  commune  omnium  gentium  beilum  Cn.  Pompeium 
dnperatorem  depoposcit  ?  Itaque,  ut  plura  non  dicam, 
deque  aliorum  exemplis  confirmem,  ^^quantum  auctoritas 
/aleat  in  bello  ;  ab  eodem  Cn.  Pompeio  ^^mnium  rerum 
egregiarum  exempla  sumantur:  qui  quo  die  a  vobis  ma- 
ritimo    bello    praepositus    est    imperator,    tanta    lepenie 
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inlitas  aimoiiae  ^ex  sumina  iaopia  e^  cariute  rei  fau 
mentaiiae  consecuta  est,  unius  lionums  spe  et  nomine, 
quantam  vix  ex  smnma  ubertate  agrorum  diuturna  pax 
efficere  potuisset  45.  ^Jam,  ^accepta  in  Ponto  calami- 
tate,  ex  eo  proelio,  de  quo  yob  paullo  ante  Invitus  ad- 
monui,  cum  socii  pertimuissent,  liostium  opea  animique 
crevisBent,  satis  firmum  praesidimn  proyincia  non  ba- 
beret:  amisissetis  Asiam,  Quiiites,  nisi  ipsiun  id  tem 
poris  ^divinitus  Cn.  Pompeium  ad  eas  regiones  fortuna 
populi  Romani  attulisset.  Hujus  adventus  et  Mithrida- 
tem  ^insolita  inflammatum  victoria  continuity  et  Tigra- 
nem  magnis  copiis  minitantem  Asiae  retardavit.  £l 
quisquam  dubitabit,  quid  virtute  ''profecturus  sit,  qui  tan- 
tum  auctoritate  profecerit?  aut  quam  facile  imperio 
atque  exercitu  socios  et  yectigalia  conservaturus  sit,  qui 
^pso  nomine  ac  rumore  defenderit? 

XVI.  46.  AoE  vero,  ^illa  res    quanUm   declarat  ejus 

dem  bominis  apud   bostes    populi    Romani  auctoritatem^ 

quod    ex    locis    tam    longinquis,   tamque    diversis,    tarn 

frevi   tempore    omnes   uni   buic   se    dediderunt?     quod 

"Cretensium  legati,   cum  in   eorum  insula  noster  impe- 

<or  exercitusque  esset,  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  ^^in  ultimas 
prope  terras  venerunt,  eique  se  omnes  Cretensium  civi 
tates  dedere  velle  dixerunt  ?  Quid  idem  iste  Mitbri- 
dates?  nonne  ad  eundem  Cn.  Pompeium,  legatum  us- 
que in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  ^^eum  quern  Pompeius  lega 
turn  semper  judicavit:  ^•''ii,  quibus  semper  erat  moles- 
tum,  ad  eum  potissimum  esse  missiun,  speculatorem, 
quam  legatum  judicari  maluerunt.  Potestis  igitur  jam 
constituere,  Quirites,  banc  auctoritatem,  ^%iultis  postea 
rebus  gestis,  magnisque  vestris  judiciis  amplificatam, 
quantum  apud  illos  reges,  quantum  apud  exteras  nationes 
«^alitaram  esse   existimetis. 

47.  Keliquum  est,  ut  de  felicitate,  **quam  praestare  de 
00  ipso  nemo  potest,  meminisse  et  commemorare  de 
altcro  possumus,  sicut  aequum  est  bomini  ^^de  potestate 
deoroin,  timide   et  pauca  dicamus.     Ego  enim  sic  exis 
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tmi0  ^Maxiino,  Marcello,  SGiptoni,  Mario,  et  ceteris 
magnis  inqperatoribus,  mon  aoliun  propter  virtutemi  sed 
etiam  propter  fortunam,  saepiue  impeiia  mandata,  atque 
exerohus  esse  commissos.  Fuit  enim  profecto  quibos 
dam  summis  viris  quaedam  ^  am^lituduiem  et  gioriami 
et  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerendas  divinitaa  adjuacta 
fifftfma :  de  hiijus  autem  homiiiis  felicitate,  quo  de  nunc 
agimusy  ^hac  utar  moderatione  dicendi,  non  nA  in  iUius 
potestate  fortunam  positam  esse  dicam,  sed  ut  pneterita 
meminisse,  reliqoa  sperare  videamur^  ne  aut  invisa  diis 
inimortalibus  oratio  nostra,  aut  ingrata  esse  videatur. 
4S.  Itaque  %on  sum  praedicaturus,  Quirites,  quairtas 
iUe  res  domi  militiaeque,  terra  manque,  quantaque  feli- 
citate gesserit:  ut  ejus  semper  Toluntatibus  non  mode 
cives  assenserlnt,  socii  ^obtemperarint,  hostes  obedierint, 
sed  etiam  venti  tempestatesque  ^obsecundarint.  Hoc 
brevissime  dicam,  neminem  unquam  ^tam  impudentem 
fuisee,  qui  a  diis  immortalibus  tot  et  taxvjas  res  facitus 
anderet  optare,  quot  et  quantas  dii  immortales  ad  Cn« 
Fompeium  detulerunt.  ^Quod  ut  illi  proprium  ac  per- 
petuum  sit,  Quirites,  cum  communis  salntis  atque  im- 
perii, turn  ipsius  bominis  causa  (sicuti  facitis)  ^elle 
et  optare  debetis. 

49.  Quare  cum  et  bellum  ita  necessarium  sit,  u 
itegligi  non  possit:  ita  magnum,  ut  ^^accuratissime  sit 
administrandum :  et  cum  ei  imperatorem  praeficere  pos- 
sitis,  in  quo  sit  eximia  belli  scientia,  singularis  virtus 
clarissima  auctoritas,  egregia  fortuna :  ^^dubitabitis,  Quir- 
ites, quin  hoc  tantum  boni,  quod  vobis  a  diis  im- 
mortalibus oblatum  et  datum  est,  in  rempublicam  con- 
•ervandami  atque   amplificandam   conferatis  ? 

XVII.  50.  i2QuoD  si  Romae  Cn,  Pompeius  priratu* 
esset  hoc  tempore :  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  ^  erat 
deligendua  atque  mittendus.  ^^Nunc,  cum  ad  ceteraa 
summas  utilita;tes  haee  quoque  opportunitas  adjungatur, 
at  in  iis  ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut  habeat  exercitum,  ut  ab 
lis,  qui  habent,  accipere  statim  possit:   ^^uid  exi^peC' 
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lAnms?  ant  cur  bob,  ducibus  diis  immortaliinu,  eidem, 
cui  cetera  summa  com  salute  reipiiblicae  commiBsa  Saul, 
hoc  quoque  bellum  regium  coramitdmus  ? 

51.  ^At  enim  vir  clarissimus,  amantissimus  reipublicae 
^estris  beneficiis  amplissimis  afiectus,  Q.  Catoliu ;  ^tem 
que  summis  omamentis  honoris,  fortunae,  virtutis,  ingeo' 
ii  praeditusy  Q.  Hortensius,  ^ab  hac  ratione  dissen* 
tiuBt:  ^quorum  ego  auctoritatem  apud  vos  multis  locis 
plurimum  yaluisse,  et  valere  oportere  confiteor ;  sed  in 
hac  causa,  tametsi  cognoscitis  auctoritates  contiarias 
fortissimomm  virorum  et  clarissimonun,  tamen,  omissis 
auctoritatibus,  ipsa  re  et  ratione  exquirere  possumus 
veritatem:  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea  omnia,  quae 
adhuc  a  me  dicta  sunt,  iidem  isti  rera  esse  concedunt, 
et  necessarium  bellum  esse,  et  magnum,  et  in  uno  Cn 
Pompeio  summa  esse  omnia.  52.  Quid  igitur  ait  Hor- 
tensius?  "Si  uni  ^omnia  tribuenda  sint,  unum  dignis- 
simum  esse  Pompeium :  sed  ad  unum  tamen  omnia 
deferri  non  oportere."  Obsoleyit,  jam  ista  oratio,  're 
multo  magis  quam  verbis  refutata.  Nam  tu  idem,  Q. 
Hortensi,  multa,  ^ro  tua  summa  copia  ac  singolari 
facultate  dicendi,  et  in  senatu  contra  •virum  fortem  A. 
Gabiniimi,  ^^graviter  omateque  dixisti,  cum  is  de  uno 
imperatore  contra  praedones  constituendo  legem  promul- 
gasset :  et  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  item  contra  legem 
eam  verba  fecisti.  53.  Quid  ?  tum,  per  deos  immprta- 
les !  si  plus  apud  populum  Romanum  auctoritas  tua. 
quam  ipsius  populi  Romani  salus  et  iVera  causa  valu- 
isset,  hodie  banc  gloriam  atque  hoc  orbis  terrae  impenum 
teneremus  ?  An  tibi  tum  imperium  esse  hoc  videbatur, 
cum  popuU  Romani  legati,  praetores,  quaestoresque 
^capiebantur  ?  cum  ex  omnibus  provinciis  commeatu, 
ei;  private,  et  publico  prohibebannir  ?  cum  ita  clif^sa 
erant  nobis  omnia  maria,  ^^t  neque  privatam  rem  trans- 
iHarinam,  neque  pubMcam  jam  obire  possemus  ? 

XVIII.  54.  QuAB  civitas  antea  uraquam  fuit,  i%on  dico 
A.thmiiensiuro,    quae   satis   late   quondam  mare  tenui«s» 
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dicitnr,  non  'Carthagiiueiisiuiii,  qui  penaultum  dasae  ma- 
ikimisque  rebus  Taluerunt,  noa  ^Rbodiorum,  quonim  ua- 
que  ad  nostram  memoham  disciplina  naralis  et  gloria 
remaasit:  quae  civitas  antea  umquam  ^tam  tenuis,  quae 
tarn  parva  insula  fuit,  quae  non  portus  suos,  et  agros,  et 
aliquam  partem  regionis  atque  orae  maritimae  per  se 
ipsa  defenderet?  At  hercle,  ^aliquot  annos  continuos 
ante  legem  Gabiniam,  ille  populus  Romanus,  ci\|us, 
usque  ad  nostram  memoriam,  nomen  invictum  in  nava- 
libus  pugnis  permanserat,  ^magna  ac  multo  maxima 
parte  non  modo  utilitatis,  sed  dignitatis  atque  imperi 
caruit:  55.  nos,  quorum  majores  ^Antiocbum  regen 
dasse  ''Persenque  superanmt,  omnibusque  navalibus  pug 
nis  Cartbaginienses,  bomines  ®ia  maritimis  rebus  exerci 
tatissimos  paratissimosque  vicenmt,  ^ii  nullo  in  loco 
jam  praedonibus  pares  esse  poteramus :  nos,  qui  autea 
non  modo  Italiam  tutam  babebamus,  sed  omnes  socids 
in  ultimis  oris  auctoritate  nostri  imperii  salvos  ^^^raestare 
poteramus;  tum,  cum  insula  Delos,  tam  procul  a  nobis 
in  Aegeo  mari  posita,  ^^quo  omnes  undique  cum  merci- 
bus  atque  oneribu<^  commeabant  referta  divitiis,  parra, 
sine  muro,  ^^nibil  timebat;  ^^uaeni  non  modo  provinciis, 
atque  oris  Italiae  maritimis,  ac  portubus  nostris,  sed 
etiam  **Appia  jam  via  carebamus  ;  et  bis  temporibus 
non  pudebat  magistratus  populi  Romani,  ^^in  bimc 
ipsum  locum  escendere,  cum  eum  vobis  majores  ves- 
tri  i^exuviis  nauticis  et  classium  spoliis  omatum  re- 
iiquissent. 

XIX.  56.  "Bono  te  animo  tum,  Q.  Hortensi,  popu- 
lus  Romanus,  et  ceteros,  qui  erant  in  eadem  sententia, 
dicere  existimavit  ea,  quae  sentiebatis ,  sed  tamen  ^^in 
salute  communi  idem  populus  Romanus  dolori  sup 
maluit,  quam  auctoritati  vestrae  obtemperare.  Itaque 
^^uiWL  lex,  unus  vir,  unus  annus,  non  modo  nos  ilia 
miseria  ac  turpitudine  liberavit ;  sed  etiam  effecit,  ut 
aliquando  vere  videremur  omnibus  gentibus  ac  nationi- 
bus    terra    mari  que   imperare.      57.    ^^Quo    mibi  etiam 
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indignivs  videtar  obCrectatmn  esse  adlnic,  Gabuio  dkas, 
anna  Pompeio,  an  utrique?  (id  quod  est  verius;)  ne  k- 
gareiur  A.  Gabinius  Ch.  Pompeio  expeteati  ac  postulaati. 
Utrum  ille,  qui  postulat  legatum  ad  tantiim  bellum,  qvein 
▼elit,  idoneus  non  est,  qui  impetr^,  cum  ^^eteri  ad  ex* 
pilandos  socios  diiipiendasque  provincias,  quos  Tditte- 
funt,  legatos  eduxerint;  an  ^pse,  cujus  le^  salus  ac 
dignitas  populo  Romano  atque  omnibus  gentibus  e<m- 
stitnta  est,  expers  esse  debet  gloriae  imperatms  atque 
ejus  exercitus,  ^qui  consOio  ipsius  atque  periculo  est 
constitutus?  58.  An  C.  Falcidius,  Q.  Metellus,  Q. 
Caelius  Latiniensis,  On.  Lentulus,  quos  omnes  honoris 
causa  nomine,  cum  tribuni  plebis  fuissent,  homo  proxi- 
mo legati  esse  potuerunt ;  ^in  hoc  uno  Gabinio  simt  tarn 
diligentes,  qui  in  hoc  hello,  quod  lege  Gabinia  geritur, 
in  hoc  imperatore  atque  exercitu,  quern  ^per  vos  ipse 
constitnit,  etiam  praecipuo  jure  esse  deheret?  *de  quo 
legando  spero  consules  ad  senatnm  relaturos.  Qui  si 
dubitabunt,  aut  ^gravabuntur,  *<^ego  memet  profiteor  rela- 
turum;  neque  me  impediet  cujusquam,  Quirites,  "inimi- 
cum  edictum,  quo  minus,  iretus  Tobis,  yestrum  jus  bene- 
ficiumque  defendam:  neque,  ^^raeter  intercessionem, 
quidquam  audiam;  de  qua  (ut  arbitror)  isti  ipsi,  quimin 
antur,  etiam  atque  etiam,  quid  liceat,  considerabunt 
Mea  quidem  sententia,  Quirites,  unus  A.  Gabinius,  belli 
maritimi  rerumque  gestarum  Cn.  Pompeio  ^%ocius  ad- 
scribitur ;  propteiea  quod  i*alter  uni  id  helium  suscipien- 
dum  yestris  suffiragiis  detulit ;  alter  delatum  susceptumque 
confecit. 

XX.  59.  Reliquum  est,  ^t  de  Q.  Catuli  auctoritate 
et  sententia  dicendum  esse  videatur;  qui  cum  ex  vobis 
quaereret,  i«si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  omnia  poneretis,  si 
quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  habituri; 
*'cepit  magnum  suae  virtutis  fructum,  ac  dignitatis,  cum 
omnes,  prope  una  voce,  "in  ipso  vos  spem  habituios 
esse**  dixistis.  Etenim  *«talis  est  vir,  ut  nulla  res  tanta 
sit  ac  tam  difficilis,   quam  ille  non  ^•et  consilio  regere. 
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6t  ifitegfilate  toftri,  et  Tirtate  oonfieere  powit.  Sed  in 
]ioc  ipso  ab  eo  ^rehementiMUiie  diMendo^  <|aodv  quo 
minns  c^ta  est  hoiiiiaam  ac  minus  diutunia  vita,  koc 
magis  reBpoblica,  dvm  per  deos  imnMMrtales  lieet»  find 
debet  sumaii  homiids  vita  alqae  viztate.-— 6<X  ^At  eaim 
idliil  Bovi  fiat  contra  ezempU  atqne  institiita  oiajonDn.*— 
'Non  dico  hoc  loco,  maj<Mres  nostros  semper  lA  pace 
coasuetodiniy  in  bello  udEtad  paraisse,  semper  ad  novoe 
casus  temporum,  novorum  consiliorum  lationes  aceomo- 
dasse :  Hion  dicam,  duo  bella  maxima,  Poaicum  et  His- 
paaiense,  ab  'uno  imperatore  esse  confecta:  duas  urbes 
poteiltissimas,  quae  huic  imperio  maxime  minksbantur, 
Carthaginem  atque  Numautiam,  ab  eodem  Scipione  esse 
deletas :  %ioii  commemorabo,  nuper  ita  Tobis  patrUmsque 
ves^s  esse  visum,  ut  in  uno  C.  Mario  spes  imperii 
poneretur,  ut  idem  cum  Jugortha,  idem  cum  Cimbris, 
idem  cum  Teutonis  bellum  administraret :  61.  ^in  ipso 
On.  Pompeii),  in  quo  novi  constttot  nihii  vuit  Q.  Cato- 
lus,  quam  multa  smt  nova  %umma  Q.  Catuli  vols&tate 
constituta,  recordamini. 

XXI.  Quid  ^enim  tarn  novum,  quam  ^^olescentulum, 
privatum,  exercitum  difficili  reipublicae  tempore  ^^confi- 
cere  1 — confecit : — huic  praeesse  ! — ^praefuit : — rem  ^'op- 
time  ductu  suo  gerere  ?-*-gessit.  Quid  tam  praeter  con- 
suetudinem,  quam  homini  peradolescenti,  ^^cigus  a  sena- 
torio  gradu  aetas  longe  abesset,  imperium  atque  exercitum 
dari?  Siciliam  permitti,  atque  Africam,  beUumque  in 
ea  administrandum  ?  Fuit  in  his  provinciis  singulari 
innocentia,  gravitate,  virtute:  bellum  in  Africa  maximimi 
i*c«ifecit,  victorem  exercitum  deportavit.  Quid  Tero 
tam  inauditum,  quam  "equitem  Romanum  triuraphare? 
^*At  earn  quoque  rem  populus  Romanus  non  modo  vidit, 
sed  edam  studio  onmi  visendam  et  concelebrandam 
putavit.  62.  Quid  tam  inusitatum,  quam  ut,  cum  ^^duo 
consules  darissimi  fortissimique  essent,  eques  Romanus 
ad  bellum  maximum  formidolosissimumque  pro  conside 
ms*'  nretur  ?    Missus  est     Quo  quidem  tempore,  cum  esset 
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>]i(mnemo  in  senatu,  qui  diceret,  *'Non  oportere  nutti 
homincm  priTatom  ^ro  consnle;"  ^L.  Philippus  dixisse 
dicitur,  "Non  se  iUmn  sua  aententia  pro  consule  sed 
pro  consulibus  imtteie.''  Tanta  in  eo  reipublicae  bent 
gerendae  apes  constituebotur,  ut  duonim  consulum  munu» 
iinius  adolescentis  virtuti  conunitteretur"  Quid  tarn  sin 
gulare,  quam  ut,  ex  scnatusconsulto  ^legibus  solutns 
consul  ante  fieret,  quam  uUum  alium  magistratum  pei 
leges  capere  iicuisset?  quid  tarn-  incredibile,  quam  ut 
^iterum  eques  Romanus^x  senatusconsulto  triumpharet  ? 
^quae  in  omnibus  hominibus  nova  post  hominum  memor- 
iam  constituta  sunt,  ea  tarn  multa  non  sunt,  quam  haec, 
quae  in  hoc  uno  homine  yidimus.  63.  Atque  haee  tot 
exempla,  tanta  ac  tam  nova,  ^profecta  sunt  in  eundem 
bominem  a  Q.  Catuli  atque  a  ceterorum  ejusdem  digni- 
tatis amplisaimomm  hominum  auctoritate.  * 

XXII.  QuARE  yideant,  ne  sit  periniquum  et  non  fere& 
dum,  illorum  auctoritatem  ^de  Cn.  Pompeii  dignitate  a 
vobis  comprobatam  semper  esse :  vestrum  ab  illis  de  eo- 
dem  homine  judicium,  populique  Romani  auctoritatera 
improbari :  praesertim  cum  jam  suo  jure  populus  Roma- 
nus  in  hoe  homine  suam  auctoritatem  yel  contra  omnes, 
qui  ^^^dissentiant,  possit  defendere :  propterea  quod,  iis- 
dem  istis  reclamantibus,  yos  unum  ilium  ex  onmibus 
delegistis,  quem  beilo  praedonum  praeponeretb.  64.  Hoe 
si  yos  ^Hemere  fecistis,  et  reipublicae  parum  consuluis- 
tis;  recte  isti  studia  vestra  suis  consiliis  regere  conantur: 
^^in  autem  vos  plus  tum  ^^in  republica  vidistis ;  yos,  hk 
repugnantibus,  per  vosmet  ipsos  dignitatem  huic  imperio, 
salutem  orbi  terrarum  attulistis:  aliquando  isti  principes, 
et  sibi,  et  ceteris,  populi  Romani  universi  auctoritati 
parendum  esse  fateantur.  Atque  in  boc  bello  Asiatico 
et  regio,  non  solum  ^^lilitaris  ilia  virtus,  quae  est  in 
Cn.  Pompeio  singularis,  sed  aliae  quoque  virtutes  animi 
mnltae  et  magnae  requiruntur.  Difficile  est  in  Asia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  regnisque  "interiorum  nationum  ^*ita  ver- 
eari  vestrum   imperatorem,  ut  nihil  aliud,  quam  de  hoste 
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ac  de  laude,  cogitet.  Deinde  etbm  ^si  qui  sunt  piidoie 
8c  temperantia  moderatiores,  tamen  eoa  esse  tales,  pcop- 
ter  mtdtitudinem  cupidorum  liominuiD,  nemo  arbitnliir. 
65.  Difficile  est  dicta,  Qoirites,  quanto  in  odio  sims 
apnd  extents  nationes,  propter  eomm,  'quos  ad  eas 
per  hos  annos  cum  inq>erio  misimus,  ^injurias  ac  libi- 
dines.  "^Qnod  enim  fanum  patatis  in  ilUs  terris  nos- 
tris  magistratibus  religiosnm,  quam  cintatem  sanetam, 
qaam  domum  satis  clausam  ac  mnnitam  fiiisse?  lubes 
jam  locupletes  ac  copiosae  ^equirantur,  qnibns  causa 
belli,  propter  diripiendi  cupiditatem,  inferatnr.  66.  ^lib- 
enter  haec  coram  cmn  Q.  Catolo  et  Q.  Hortensio 
disputarem,  summis  et  elarissimis  yiris;  noyeront  eniai 
sociorum  vulnera :  vident  eorum  calamitates :  qaenmo- 
nias  audiant.  Pro  sociis  ros  contra  hostes  exescttum 
mittere  putatis,  an,  '^bostinm  simnlatioae,  contra  socios 
atque  amicos  ?  quae  civitas  est  in  Asia,  ^quae  non  modo 
imperatoris,  aut  legati,  sed  unius  tribuni  militura  animos 
ac  spiritiis  capere  possit? 

XXIII.  QuARB,  etiam  si  quern  habetis,  qui,  ^soUatis 
sigttis,  exercitus  regios  superare  posse  Tideatur :  tamen, 
^^isi  erit  idem,  qui  se  a  pecuniis  sociorum,  qui  ab  eorum 
conjugibus  ac  liberis,  qui  ab  omamentis  fanorum  atque 
oppidorom,  qui  ab  auro  gazaque  regia,  manus,  ocnlos^ 
ammum  cohibere  possit;  non  erit  idoneus,  qui  ad  bel- 
lum  Asiaticum  regkonque  mittatur.  67.  ^^Ecquam  puta- 
tis civitatem  pacatsun  fuisse,  quae  locu^les  sit?  ecquam 
esse  locupletem,  quae  istis  pacata  esse  yideatur?  Ora 
maritima,  Quirites,  On.  Pompeium  non  solum  propter 
rei  militaris  gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  continen- 
tiam  requisivit.  ^^Yidebat  enim  populum  Romaaum  non 
locupletari  qaotannis  pecunia  publica,  i3p,aeter  pancos; 
neque  nos  qnidquam  aliud  assequi  ^^classium  nomine, 
nisi  ut,  detrimentis  aecipiendis,  majore  affici  turpitudine 
▼ideremur.  Nunc,  ^^qua  cupiditate  homines  in  provincias, 
quibus  jacturis,  quibus  conditionibus,  proficiscantur,  igno- 
tant    videlicet  isti,   qui  ad   unum   deferenda  es«e  onmia 
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non  aibitrantui?  Quasi  vero  Cn.  Pompeium  lum  ^cxsm 
suis  virtutibus,  turn  etiam  alienis  vitiis,  maguum  esse 
videamus.  68.  ^Quare  nolite  dubitare»  quin  huic  uni 
credatis  omnia,  qui  ^inter  anuos  tot  unus  inventus  sit, 
quern  socii  in  urbes  suas  cum  exercitu  venisse  gaudeant 
Hjuod  si  auctoritatibus  banc  causam,  Quirites,  confirman 
dam  putatis :  est  vobis  auctor,  vir  bellorum  omnium  max- 
imarumque  rerum  peritissimus,  P.  Servilius:  cujus  tan- 
tae  res  gestae  terra  manque  exstiterunt,  ut,  cum  ^de  belie 
deliberetis,  auctor  vobis  gravior  esse  nemo  debeat :  est 
*C.  Curio,  summis  vestris  beneficiis,  maximisque  rebus 
gestis,  summo  ingenio  et  prudentia  praeditus:  est  'Cn 
Lentulus,  in  quo  omnes,  pro  amplissimis  vestris  bonon- 
bus  summum  consilium,  summam  gravitatem  esse  cogno-, 
vistis.:  est  ^C.  Cassius,  integritate,  virtute,  constantia 
singulari.  *Quare  videte,  num  horum  auctoritatibus  illo- 
rum  orationi,  qui  dissentiunt,  respondere  posse  videamur 
XXIV.  69.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  C.  Manili,  primum 
^^istam  tuam  et  legem,  et  voluntatem,  et  sententiam  laudo, 
vehementissimeque  comprobo :  deinde  te  bortor,  ut,  ^^auc- 
tore  populo  Romano,  maneas  in  sententia,  neve  cujus- 
quam  vim  aut  minas  pertimescas.  Primum  in  te  satis 
esse  animi  ^^erseverantiaeque  arbitror :  deinde  cum  tan- 
tarn  multitudinem  cum  tanto  studio  adesse  videamus, 
^^quantam  nunc  iterum  ^^in  eodem  bomine  praeflciendo 
videmus :  ^^quid  est,  quod  aut  de  re,  aut  de  perficiendi 
facultate  dubitemus?  Ego  autem,  quidquid  in  me  est 
^^tudii,  consilii,  laboris,  ingenii,  quidquid  ^''boc  beneficio 
populi  Romani,  atque  bac  potestate  praetoria,  quidquid 
auctoritate,  fide,  constantia  possum;  id  omne  ad  banc 
rem  conficiendam,  tibi  et  populo  Romano  polliceor  ac 
defero.  70.  Testorque  omnes  deos,  et  eos  maxime,  ^®qui 
buic  loco  temploque  praesident,  qui  omnium  mentes  eo- 
rum,  ^*qui  ad  rempublicam  adeunt,  maxime  perspiciunt, 
me  boc  neque  rogatu  facere  cujusquam^  ^^neque  quo  Cn. 
Pompeii  gratiam  mibi  per  banc  causam  ccnciliari  putem, 
Deque  quo  mibi  ^^ex  cujusquam  amplitudine,  aut  praesidia 
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periculis,  aut  adjumenta  honoribus  quaeram :  propterea 
quod  pericula  facile,  ^ut  hominem  praesta^e  oportet,  in- 
aocentia  tecti  repellemus:  honores  autem  neque  ab  uno, 
leque  ex  hoc  loco,  sed  eadem  nostra  ilia  laboriosissima 
radone  vitae,  si  vestra  voluntas  feret,  consequemnr.  71. 
Quamobrem,  quidquid  in  bac  causa  mihi  susceptum  est. 
Quirites,  id  onme-me  reipublicae  causa  suscepisse  con- 
finno  :  tantumque  abest,  ut  ^aliquam  bonam  gratiam  mihi 
quaesisse  yidear,  ut  multas  etiam  simultates  partim  ob- 
scurasy  partim  apertas  intelligam,  %ulu  non  necessarias, 
Tobis  non  iimtiles,  suscepisse.  Sed  ego  me  %oc  bonore 
ijuraeditum,  tantis  vestris  beneficiis  affectum,  statui,  Quir^ 
Jtes,  yestram  yoluntatem,  et  reipublicae  dignitatem,  et 
udntem  proyinciaram  atque  socionun,  u  eis  omnibua  com- 
aocbs  et  rationibus  praefeire  oportere. 
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I.  1.  >QuA£  deprecatut  a  diis  immottalih—  siun,  ^ 
jices,  more  institutoi^tte  majofom,  lUo  die,  quo.  ^avam 
cato,  ^comitiis  centuriatis  L.  Mnrenain  consulem  renun 
^iari,  ut  ea  res  mihi  ^nagistratuique  meo,  ''populo  plebi 
que  Romanae  bene  atque  feliciter  ereniret ;  eadem  precoi 
ab  eisdem  diis  immortalibus,  ^ob  ejusdem  hominis  conau- 
latum  una  cum  salute  obtinendum,  et  ut  vestrae  mentet 
atque  sententiae  cum  populi  Roman!  voluntatibufl  suffin* 
giiaque  consentiant,  ^eaque  res  vobis,  populoque  Romano, 
pacem,  tranquillitatem,  otium,  concordiamque  affent 
^^Quod  si  iUa  aolemnis  comitiorum  precatio,  consulaiibtts 
auspiciis  consecrata,  tantam  habet  in  se  vim  et  religionem, 
quantam  reipublicae  dignitas  postulat:  idem  ego  sum 
precatus,  ut  eia  quoque  hominibus,  quibus  Me  consulatus, 
^^me  rogante,  datus  esset,  ea  res  fauste,  feliciter,  pros- 
pereque  eveniret.  2.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  et  cum 
i^mnis  deorum  immortalium  potestas  aut  translata  sit  ad 
708,  aut  certe  communicata  yobiscum,  idem  consul  cum 
▼estrae  fidei  commendat,  qui  antea  diis  immortalibus 
commendavit;  ut  ejusdem  hominis  voce  et  declaratus 
consul,  et  defensus,  ^%eneficium  populi  Romani  cum 
restra  atque  omnium  civium  salute  tueatur  Et  quoniam 
*Mn  hoc  officio  studium  meae  defensionis  ab  accusatori- 
bus  atque  etiam  ipsa   susceptio   causae   reprebensa  eai: 
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■rteqnaa  pio  L.  Mutbiie  dieere  institao,  pto  me  ipm 
paoca  dioMu ;  ^non  qiio  ndhi  potior,  hoc  qnidem  in  teai- 
pore,  sit  officii  mei,  quam  hujuBce  salutis  defensio,  ted 
at,  meo  facto  yobis  piobato,  majore  auotoiitate  ab  hnjiiB 
%oiiore,  fama,  fOTtanitque  oumibns  inimioomni  impetoa 
propulsare  possim. 

II.  3.  Et  primam  'M.  Catoni,  Mtam  ad  certain  ratio- 
nis  normam  dirif^enti,  et  dtligentissime  peipendenti  mo* 
menta  officiorum  omnium,  Me  officio  meo  respondebo. 
Negat  foisse  rectum  Cato,  me  et  consnlem,  ^et  legu 
ambitQS  latorem,  ^et  tarn  aeyere  gesto  coneulatu,  ^sausam 
ii.  Mmrenae  attingere.  ^Ciijus  reprehenaio  me  rehemea- 
tex  moTOt,  non  aolum  ut  yuAm,  jndices,  quiboa  maxime 
debeo,  yeram  etiam  ut  ipai  Catoni,  grarisaimo  atque 
integerrimo  viio,  rationem  facti  mei  piobem.  A  quo 
tandon,  M.  Cato,  est  aequius  conaolem  defendi,  quam  a 
eonside  ?  Quia  ^^milu  in  republica  potest  aut  debet  esse 
conjunctior,  quam  is,  cid  respiddica  a  me  uno  traditor 
snstinenda,  magnis  meis  laboribus  et  perieulis  snstentata? 
^^Quod  si  in  iis  rebus  r^petendis,  quae  mancipi  sonl, 
is  pericuhun  judieii  praestare  debet,  qui  se  nexa  oUigar 
vit,  ^rofecto  etiam  rectius  in  jodicio  oonsulis  designati, 
is  potissimum  oonsid,  qui  consulem  declarant,  ^uotot 
beneficii  popoli  Romani  defensorque  periculi  esse  debe- 
bit.  4.  ^^Ac,  n,  ut  nonnuQis  in  ciyitatibus  fieri  solel, 
i^tKxrras  huic  causae  publico  constitueretur,  is  potissime 
honore  affecto  defensor  daretur,  qui,  eodem  bcmore  prae- 
diftas,  non  minus  afierret  ad  dicendum  auctoritatis,  quam 
facultatis.  ^^Quod  si  e  portu  solrentibns  ii,  qui  jam  in 
poitum  ex  alto  invehuntor,  ^^praecipere  summo  studio 
soknt  et  tempestatom  rationem,  et  praedonum,  et  loco- 
ram;  ^^quod  natora  fert,  ut  tts  laveamns,  ^Wpd  eadem 
pericula,  qubus  nos  perfuncti  sumns,  ingrediantor :  '^^quo 
tandem  me  aaimo  esse  oportet,  prope  jam  ex  magna 
{actatione  terram  videatem,  in  bunc,  cui  video  ^^maximas 
reipoblicae  tempestates  esse  subeundas?  Quare  si  est 
bom  eonsniis,  non  solum  ^^ndere,  qmd  agator,  re 
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otiam  providere,  quid  futurum  sit,  ostendam  alio  iooft, 
Quantum  salutis  communis  intersit,  ^duos  conaulea  in 
republica  kalendis  Januariis  esse.  5.  Quod  si  ita  est, 
aon  tam  me  ^officium  debuit  ad  homiuis  amici  fortunas, 
quam  respublica  consulem  ad  communem  salutem  defen- 
dendam  vocare. 

Ill,  ^Nam  quod  legem  de  ambitu  tuli,  certe  ita  tuli,  ut 
earn,  qiiam  mihimet  ipsi  jampridem  tulerim  de  civium 
periculis  defendendis,  non  abrogarem.  Etenim  si  ^largi- 
tionem  factam  esse  confiterer,  idque  recte  factum  esse 
defenderem,  facerem  improbe,  ^etiam  si  alius  legem  to* 
lisset:  ''cum  vero  nihil  commissum  contra  legem  esse 
defendam,  quid  est,  quod  meam  defensionem  latio  legis 
impediat  ?  6.  ^Negat  esse  ejusdem  severitatis,  Catilinam, 
exitium  reipublicae  intra  moenia  molientem,  Verbis  et 
oaene  iroperio  urbe  expulisse,  ^^e%  nunc  pro  L.  Mureaa 
ulcere.  ^^£go  autem  has  partes  lenitatis  et  misericor- 
diae,  quas  me  natura  ipsa  ^^docuit,  semper  egi  libenter : 
i^illam  vero  gravitatis  severitatisque  ^^personam  non  ap- 
petivi,  sed  ab  republica  mihi  impositam  sustinui,  sicut 
hujus  imperii  dignitas  in  summo  periculo  civium  postu- 
labat.  ^^Quod  si  tum,  cum  respublica  vim  et  severitatem 
desiderabat,  vici  naturam,  et  tam  vehemens  fui,  quam 
cogebar,  non  quam  volebam:  nunc,  ^^cum  omnes  mt 
causae  ad  misehcordiam  atque  ad  humanitatem  vocent, 
quanto  tandem  studio  debeo  ^^naturae  meae  consuetudi- 
nique  servire  ?  ^^At  de  ^^officio  defensionis  meae,  ac  de 
ratione  accusationis  tuae,  fortasse  etiam  alia  ia  parte 
wationis  dicendum  nobis  erit. 

7.  Sed  me,  judices,  non  minus  ^hominis  sapientissimi 
lUque  omatissimi,  Ser.  Sulpicii,  conquestio,  quam  Cato- 
m&  accusatio  ^^commovebat:  qui  ^gravissime  et  acerfois- 
rme  ferre  dixit,  me  ^amUiariUitLs  necessitudinisque 
oblitum.  causam  L.  Murenae  contra  se  defendere.  Huic 
ego,  judices,  satisfacere  oupio,  vosque  adhibere  ^%rbi* 
tios.  Nam  cum  grave  est,  vere  accusari  in  amicitia, 
mn,   etiam    si   falso   accuseris,   ^on   est  neg^gendum 
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iigo,  Sor.  Sidfttci,  me  m  pedtioane  tua  tibi  onmia  atodk 
itque  officia,  pro  nostra  neeesaitudine,  et  dobuisse  coaft- 
fiteor,  et  praestitisse  arbitror.  Nihil  tibi,  consulatiifli 
petenli,  ^a  me  defuit,  quod  esset  aut  ab  amico,  aut  a 
gratioBO,  aut  a  consule  postulaadum.  Abiit  illud  tem<* 
pus :  ^mutata  ratio  est.  ^Sic  ezistimo,  sic  mihi  persiub- 
deo,  me  tibi  contra  lionorem  L.  Murenae,  quantum  tu  a 
me  postulare  ausus  sis,  tantum  debuisse :  contra  salutem, 
nihil  debere.  8.  Neque  enim,  si  tibi  turn,  cum  peteres 
consulatum,  adfui,  idcirco  nunc,  ^cum  Murenam  ipsnm 
petas,  adjutor  ^eodem  pacto  esse  debeo.  Atque  hoc 
non  modo  non  laudari,  sed  ne  concedi  quidem  potest, 
ut,  amicis  nostris  accusanUbus,  non  etiam  alienissimos 
defendamus. 

IV.  Mjhi  autem  cum  Murena,  judices,  et  vetus,  et 
magna  amicitia  est,  quae  ^in  capitis  dimicatione  a  Set. 
Sulpicio  ^non  idcirco  obruetur,  quod  ab  eodem  in  honoris 
coQtentione  superata  est.  ^Quae  si  causa  non  esset, 
tamen  vel  dignitas  hominis,  rel  hcmoris  ejus,  quem  adep- 
tus  est,  amplitudo,  summam  mihi  superbiae  crudelitfr- 
tisque  famam  inussisset,  si  hominis^.  et  suis  et  popuH 
Romani  omamentis  amplissimi,  causam  tanti  periculi 
repudiassem.  Neque  enim  jam  mihi  licet,  ^%eque  est 
integrum,  ut  meum  laborem  hominum  periciilis  subler- 
andis  non  impertiam.  Nam  cum  ^^praemia  mihi  tanta 
pro  hac  industria  sint  data,  quanta  antea  nemini :  ^^abcK 
res,  per  quos  ea  ceperis,  cum  adeptus  sis,  dep<mere, 
esset  hominis  et  astuti  et  ingrati.  9.  ^^Quod  si  licel 
desinere,  si  te  auctore  possum,  si  nulla  inertiae,  nulla 
superbiae  turpitudo,  nulla  inhumanitatis  culpa  suscipitur: 
ego  yero  libenter  desino.  Sin  autem  fuga  laboris  desid* 
iam,  repudiatio  supplicum  superbiam,  amicorum  neglec- 
tio  ^^improbitatem  coarguit :  nimirum  haec  causa  est  ejus- 
modi,  quam  nee  industrius,  nee  misericors,  nee  officiosus 
deserere  possit.  Atque  hujusce  rei  conjecturam  ^^de  tuo 
ipsius  studio,  Servi,  facillime  ceperis.  Nam  si  tibi  no- 
cesse  putas,  ^^etiam  adrersanis  amicorum  tnoium  de  jure 
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•onmdMHSbas  respondere ;  ^el,  si  tnrpe  «ja8tiiiiA8,  H»  ad 
vocato,  ilium  ipsum,  quern  coatra  veneris,  'causa  cadere 
noli  tain  esse  injustus,  ut,  cum  Hui  fontes  rel  inimiois 
tnis  pateant,  nostros  rivulos  etiam  amicis  putes  clausoe 
esse  oportere.  10.  Etenim,  si  me  ^tua  familiaritas  *ab 
hac  causa  removisset,  et,  si  hoc  idem  Q.  HortensiQ, 
M.  Crasso,  clarissimis  viris,  si  item  ceteris,  a  quibus 
intelligo  tuam  gratiam  magni  aestimari,  accidisset :  in  ea 
civitate  consul  designatus  defensorem  non  haberet,  in 
qagk  nenani  umquam  ^infimo  majores  nostri  patronum  de- 
esse  voluerunt.  Ego  vero,  judices,  ipse  me  existimarera 
^nefarium,  si  amico,  crudelem,  si  misero,  superbum,  si 
eonsdi  defuissem.  Quare  *quod  daadum  est  amicitiae, 
large  dabitur  a  me,  ut  tecum  agam,  Servi,  non  seous, 
ac  si  mens  esset  frater,  qui  mihi  est  carissimus,  ^^to 
in  loco.  ^iQuod  tribuendum  est  officio,  fidei,  ^religionl, 
id  ita  moderabor,  ut  meminerim,  me  contra  amici  studium 
pro  amici  pericuio  dicere. 

V.  11.  ^^Intblliqo,  judices,  tres  totius  accusalionis 
partes  fuisse,  et  earum  unam  in  reprehensions  ntae,  alter- 
am in  contentione. dignitatis,  tertiam  in  criminibus  am- 
bitus esse  Tersatam.  Atque  harum  trium  partium  prima 
ilia,  ^^quae  gravissima  esse  debebat,  ^^ta  fuit  infirma  et 
levis,  ut  illos  lex  magis  quaedam  accusatoria,  quam  vera 
maledicendi  facultas  de  vita  L.  Murenae  dicere  aliquid 
coegerit  ^^Objecta  est  enim  Asia:  quae  ab  hoc  ^^non 
ad  ▼oliq>tatem  et  luxuriam  expetita  est,  sed  in  militari 
iabore  peragrata.  ^®Qui  si  adolesceos,  patre  suo  imper- 
atore,  non  meruisset ;  aat  hostem,  aut  patris  imperium 
timuisse,  aut  a  parente  repudiatus  videretur.  ^'An,  cum 
eedere  in  equis  triumphantium  praetextati  potissimum 
filii  soleant,  ^hvlc  donis  militaribus  patris  triuraphum 
decorare  fugiendum  fuit,  ut,  rebus  communiter  gestis, 
paene  simul  cum  patre*  triumpharet  ?  12.  Hie  vero,  ju- 
dices, et  fuit  in  Asia,  et  yiro  fortissimo,  parenti  suo, 
ntagno  adjumento  in  periculis,  solatio  in  laboribos,  gra- 
i^^ioni  in  victoria  fuit.    '^Et^  si  habet  Asia  susplcionem 
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nxuriae  qnandam,  Don  Asiam  nimqaain  vidisse,  sed  in 
Asia  continenter  vixisse,  laudanduln  est.  Quamobrem 
Qon  Asiae  nomen  objiciendum  Murenae  fuit,  ex  qna  laus 
familiae,  memoria  generi,  bonos  et  gloria  nomini  const! 
tula  est :  ^sed  aliquod  aut  in  Adia  susceptum,  aut  ex  Asia 
deportatum  fiagitium  ac  dedecus.  ^Meroisse  yero  stipen- 
dia  in  eo  bello,  quod  turn  populus  Romanus  non  modo 
maximum,  sed  etiam  solum  gerebat,  yirtutis :  patre  im« 
peratore  libentissime  meruisse,  ^ietatis :  finem  stipendio- 
rum,  patris  victoriam  ac  triumphum  fuisse,  felicitatis  fuit. 
^Maledicto  quidem  idcirco  nihil  in  bisce  rebus  loci 
est,  quod  omnia  laus  occupavit. 

VI.  13.  ^Saltatorem  appellat  L.  Murenam  Cato. 
^Maledictum  est,  si  vere  objicitur,  vehementis  accusato 
ris:  sin  falso,  maledici  conviciatoris.  ''Quare  cum  ista 
sis  auctoritate,  non  debes,  M.  Cato,  ampere  maledictum 
®ex  trivio,  aut  ex  ^scurrarum  aliquo  ^''convivio,  neque 
temere  consulem  popiili  Romani  saltatorem  rocare : 
sed  conspicere,  quibus  praeterea  vitiis  affectum  esse 
necesse  sit  eum,  cui  vere  istud  objici  possit.  Nemo 
enim  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte*  insanit:  neque  in 
solitudine,  ^^neqne  in  convivio  moderato  atque  honesto 
Tempestivi  convivii,  amoeni  loci,  multarum  deliciarum 
comes  est  extrema  saltatio.  ^^Tu  mihi  arripis  id,  quod 
necesse  est  omnium  vitiorum  esse  postremum :  %elin- 
quis  ilia,  quibus  remotis  hoc  vitium  omnino  esse  non 
potest.  i*Nullum  turpe  convivium,  non  amor,  non  com- 
issatio,  non  libido,  non  sumptus  ostenditur.  Et,  cum 
ea  lion  reperiantur,  ^^quae  voluptatis  nomen  habent, 
quaeque  vitiosa  sunt:  in  quo  ipsam  luxuriam  reperiie 
non  potes,  in  eo  te  ^^umbram  luxuriae  repertnrum  putas  ? 
14.  Nihil  igitur  in  vitara  L.  Murenae  dici  potest? 
Nihil,  ^quam,  omnino,  judices.  Sic  a  me  consul  de- 
signates defenditur,  ut  ejus  nulla  fraus,  nulla  avaritia, 
nulla  perfidia,  nulla  crudelitas,  ^''nullum  pctulans  die* 
turn  proferatur.  Bene  habet:  jacta  sunt  fundamenta 
defensionis.     Nondum  enim  nostris  laudibns,  quibus  uttt 
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pottefty  tad  props  immicoroBi  coRfessione,  nnim  bofram^ 
siqae  integrum  hoaiiiiem  d«fendiiiius. 

VII.  K}uo  constitiito,  facilior  est  mibi  aditus  ad  coa- 
tentionem  dignitatis,  quae  pais  altera  fuit  accusationis. 

15.  ^Simimam  video  esse  in  te,  Ser.  Suipici,  dignita- 
tem generis,  integritatis  indnstriae,  ceterorumqne  oma« 
mentornm  omntom,  qtdbus  fretom  ad  consulatus  petitio- 
nem  aggrodi  par  est.  Paria  cognosco  esse  ista  in  L. 
Morena,  atque  ita  paria,  at  neque  ipse  dignitate  yinci 
potuerit,  neqne  te  dignitate  superarit.  'Contempsisti  L. 
Mnrenae  genus:  eztulisti  tuum.  ^Quo  loco  si  tibi  hoc 
sumis,  nisi  qui  patricius  sit,  neminem  bono  esse  genere 
nalum:  facb,  ut  rursus  jdebes  in  Aventinum  sevocanda 
esse  Tideatur.  *Sin  autem  sunt  amplae  et  honestae  fa- 
miliae  plebeiae;  et  ^proavus  L.  Murenae,  et  avns,  prae- 
tores  fuerunt,  et  pater,  cum  amplissime  atque  honestis- 
sime  ''ex  praetura  trinmphasset,  hoc  facOiorem  hoic  grad- 
um  consulatus  adipiscendi  reliquit,  quod  is  jam  ^patri 
debitus,  a  filio  petebatur.  16.  Tua  vero  nobilitas,  Ser. 
Suipici,  tametsi  summa  est,  tamen  ^hominibus  literatis 
6t  historicis  est  notior,  populo  vero  et  suffragatoribus 
obscurk)r.  Pater  enim  ^^fuit  equestri  loco  :  avus  nulla 
illnstri  laude  celebratus.  Itaque  non  ex  sermone  homin- 
um  recenti,  sed  ^^ex  annalium  vetustate  eruenda  esi 
memoria  nobilitatis  tuae.  Quare  ego  te  semper  in  nos- 
trum numerum  aggregare  soleo,  quod  rirtute  industriaque 
perfecisti,  ut,  cum  equitis  Romani  esses  filius,  summa 
tamen  amplitudine  dignus  putarere  :  neo  mihi  umquam 
minus  in  ^.  Pompeio,  novo  homine,  et  fortissimo  viro, 
virtutis  esse  visum  est,  quam  in  homine  nobilisBimo, 
I'M.  Aemilio.  Etenim  **ejusdem  animi  atque  ingenii  est, 
posteris  suis,  quod  Pompeius  fecit,  amplitudinem  nomin* 
is,  ^'quam  non  acceperat  tradere  ;  et,  ut  Scaurus^nemor- 
iam    prope   intermortuam   generis   sui    virtute   miovare. 

VIII.  17.  QuAMQUAM  ego  jam  putabam,  judices, 
mnltis  riris  fortibus  ne  ignobilitas  objiceretur  generis, 
"•meo  labore  esse  perfectum  ;  "qui   non   mode   **Curii8, 
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Catonibua,  Pompeiis,  uitiquk  flliB,  f<Mti8«iiBis  vim,  norii 
hominibus,  «ed  his  recentibas,  Mariis,  et  Didiis,  eC 
Caeliis  coxnmemorandis  ^cebant.  Cum  ego  Teio  ^tante 
intenrallo  ^laustra  ista  nobilitatis  refregissem,  ul  aditOB 
ad  coosulatum  poethac,  sieut  apud  majoree  noetros  Ml, 
son  magis  nobilitati,  qaam  virtuti,  pateret :  non  aibitn^ar, 
cum  ^ex  familia  vetere  et  iUustri  consul  designatns  ab 
equitis  Romani  filio,  consule,  defenderetar,  de  generis  nov- 
itate  accusatores  esse  dicturos.  Etenim  mihi  ipsi  ae- 
cidit,  nt  cum  Muobus  patriciis,  altera  improbissimo  atquo 
audacissimo,  altera  modestissimo  atque  optimo  viro,  pet- 
erem  :  superavi  tamen  ^dignitate  Cadlinam,  gn^a  Gal- 
be»n.  ^Quod  si  id  crimen  homini  novo  esse  deberel, 
profeoto  mihi  neque  inimici,  neque  iavidi  defuissent.  18. 
Omittamus  igitur  de  genere  dicere,  "cujus  est  magna  in 
utroque  dignitas:  videamus  cetera. 

^*^  Quaesturam  una  petiit,  et  sum  ego  factus  prior." — 
^Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  Neque  enim  quem- 
quam  vestriUn  fugit,  ^^cum  multi  pures  dignitate  fiant, 
unus  autem  primum  boLub  possit  obtinere,  non  eundem 
esse  ordinem  dignitatis  et  renuntiationis ;  prapterea  quod 
renuntiatio  gradus  habeat,  dignitas  autem  sit  persaepe 
eadem  omnium.  ^^Sed  quaestura  utriusque  propemodum 
pari  memento  sonis  fuit  Habuit  hic^^lege  Titia  pro* 
vinciam  tacitam  et  quietam:  ^Hu  illam,  cui^  cum  quaes- 
tores  sortiuntur,  etiam  acclamari  solet,  ^^Ostiensem,  non 
tarn  gratiosam  et  illustrem,  quam  negotiosam  et  molei*^ 
tarn.  ^^Gonsedit  utriusque  nomen  in  quaestura.  Nullum 
nim  vobis  sors  campum  dedit,  ^'in  quo  excurrere  virtns 
ognoBcique  posset.  19.  ^^Reliqui  temporis  spatium  in 
conteationem  vocatur.  Ab  utroque  dissimiliima  ratione 
tractatum  est. 

IX.  SsRvius  hie  nobiscum  ^%aac  urbanam  militiam 
respondendi,  scribendi,  cavendi,  plenam  soUicitudinis 
ac  stomachi,  secutus  est ;  jus  civile  didicit :  multum 
vigilavit :  laboravit :  praesto  multis  fuit :  multomm  stid- 
titiam  perpessus  est :  arrogantiam  peitdit :  ^^fkultatsm 
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exsorbuit:  mit  ad  alionim  arbitrium,  non  ad  maun 
Magna  laus,  et  grata  hominibua,  unum  hominem  elabo 
xare  ^in  ea  scientia,  quae  sit  multis  profutura.  20.  Quit) 
Murena  interea?  Fortissimo  et  sapieotissimo  viro,  sum- 
mo  imperatoriy  ^legatus  L.  Lucullo  fuit :  qua  in  legatione 
duxit  ezercitum  :  ^signa  contulit :  manum  conseruit :  mag- 
nas  copias  hostium  fudit:  urbes  partim  yi,  partim  obsid- 
ione  cepit :  ^Asiam  istam  refertam,  et  eandem  delicatam, 
sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neque  avaritiae,  neque  luxuriae  ves 
tigium  reliquerit:  mazimo  in  bello  ^sic  est  versatus,  ut 
hie  multas  res  et  magnas  sine  imperatore  gesserit,  nullam 
sine  hoc  imperator.  Atque  haec,  quamquam  praesente 
L.  Lucullo  loquar,  tamen  ne  ab  ipso,  propter  periculum 
nostrum,  ^concessam  videamur  habere  licentiam  fingendi, 
publicis  Uteris  testata  sunt  omnia;  quibus  L.  Lucullus 
tantum  laudis  impertit,  quantum  neque  ambitiosus  impera- 
tor, neque  invidus,  tribuere  alteri  in  conununicanda  gloria 
debuit.  21.  ''Summa  in  utroque  est  honestas,  summa  dig- 
nitas:  quam  ego,  si  mibi  per  Servium  liceat,  pari  atque 
eadem  in  laude  ponam.  Sed  non  licet.  Agitat  rem 
militarem :  insectatur  totam  banc  legationem :  assiduitatis 
et  operarum  harum  quotidianarum  putat  ^esse  consulatum. 
"  Apud  exercitum  ^mibi  fueris,  inquit,  tot  annos  ?  ^%rum 
non  attigeris  ?  abfueris  tamdiu  ?  et,  cum  longo  intervallo 
veneris,  cum  iis,  qui  in  foro  habitarunt,  de  dignitate 
contendas  ?"  Primum  ista  nostra  assiduiCas,  Servi,  nescis, 
quantum  interdum  afferat  bominibus  fastidii,  quantum 
satietatis.  Mibi  quidem  vebementer  expediit,  ^^positam 
in  oculis  esse  gratiam.  Sed  tamen  ego  ^^mei  satietatem 
magno  meo  labore  superavi,  et  tu  idem  fortasse :  verum 
tamen  utrique  nostriim  ^Mesiderium  nihil  obfuisseu  22 
Sed,  ut,  hoc  omisso,  ^^ad  studiorum  atque  artium  con- 
tentionem  revertamur :  ^^qul  potest  dubitari,  quin  ad 
consulatum  adipiscendum  ^^multo  plus  afferat  dignitatis 
rei  militaris,  quam  juris  civilis  gloria  ?  Yigilas  tu  de 
nocte,  ut  tuis  consultoribus  respondeas :  iUe,  ut  eo,  quo 
intendit,  mature  cum  exercitu  perveniat.     Te  i^gallorum, 
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dlum  ^bucciaarain  cantus    exsuscitat.    Tu  actionem  in* 

stituis,  ille  aciem  instruit ;  tu  caves,  %e  tui  consultores , 
iUe,  ne  urbes  aut  castra  capiantur.  ^Ille  tenet  et  scit, 
ut  hostium  copiae ;  tu,  ut  aquae  pluviae  arceantor :  iUo 
^exercitatur  ^in  propagandis  finibus ;  tu  ''in  regendis :  ac 
mmirum,  (dicendum  est  enim  quod  sentio,)  ^ei  nulita^ 
ris  yirtus  praestat  ceteris  omnibus. 

X.  Haeg  nomen  populo  Romano,  haec  huic  urbi 
aetemam  gloriam  peperit:  baec  orbem  terrarnm  parere 
huic  imperio  coegit:  omnes  urbanae  res,  omnia  haec 
nostra  praeclara  studia,  ^et  haec  forensis  laus  et  industria 
latent  in  tutela  ac  praesidio  bellicae  viitutis.  ^<^Simu] 
atque  increpuit  suspicio  tumultus,  ^^artes  illico  nostrae 
conticescunt. 

23.  ^^Et,  quoniam  mihi  yideris  istam  scientiam  juris, 
tamquam  filiolam  osculari  tuam,  non  patiar  te  in  tanto 
errore  versari,  ut  ^^stud  nescio  quid,  quod  tanto  opere 
didicisti,  praeclarum  aliquid  esse  arbitrere.  Aliis  ego 
te  virtutibus,  ^^continentia,  gravitate,  justitia,  fide,  cete- 
ris omnibus,  consulatu  et  omni  honore  semper  dignis- 
simum  judicavi.  ^^Quod  quidem  jus  civile  didicisti, 
non  dicam,  operam  perdidisti :  sed  illud  dicam,  nullam 
esse  ^®in  iUa  disciplina  ^''mimitam  ad  consolatum  viam. 
Omnes  enim  artes,  quae  nobis  populi  Romani  studia 
conciliant,  ^^et  admirabilem  dignitatem,  et  pergratam  utili- 
tatem  debent  habere. 

XI.  24.  SuMMA  dignitas  est  in  iis,  qui  militari  laude 
antecellunt ;  omnia  enim,  ^^quae  sunt  in  imperio,  et  in 
statu  civitatis,  ab  iis  defendi  et  firmari  putantur:  summa 
etiam  utilitas:  siquidem  eorum  ^^consilio  et  periculo, 
cum  republica,  turn  etiam  nostris  rebus  perfrui  possumus. 
Gravis  etiam  iUa  est,  et  plena  dignitatis,  dicendi  facul- 
tas,  (^^quae  saepe  valuit  in  consule  deligendo,)  posse 
consilio  atque  oratione,  et  senatus,  et  populi,  et  eorum, 
qui  res  judicant,  mentes  permovere.  Quaeritur  consul, 
qui  dicendo  nonnunquam  comprimat  ^tribunicios  furores 
qui  ooncitatum  populum  flectat,  ^ui  largitioni  vesistat 
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Nim  mirum»  si  ob  hmc  focultatem  liomines  taepe  etuw 
oon  aobiles  coasulatum  eonsecuti  sunt:  praeseitim  cum 
haec  ead«ai  res  ^{^uiunas  gratias,  finnissimas  amicitias^ 
maxima  stadia  paxiat.  Quorum  ^  isto^  yestro  artificio. 
Sulpici,  nihil  est.  25.  Primum,  dignitas  ^in  tarn  tenui 
scientia  quae  potest  esse  ?  ^Res  enim  sunt  parvaei  jnope 
in  singulis  literis  atque  interpunctionibus  verborum  oecupa* 
tae.  Deinde,  etiam  si  quid  apud  majores  nostros  fuit  in 
isto  studio  admirationis,  id,  ^enuntiatis  vestris  mysteriis, 
totum  est  contemptum  et  abjectum.  ^Posset  agi  lege, 
necne,  pauci  quondam  sciebant*  Tastos  enim  vulgo  non 
habebant.  Erant  in  magna  potentia,  qui  consulebantur : 
a  quibus  etiam  dies,  ^tamquam  a  Chaldaeis,  petebantur. 
Inventus  est  scriba  quidam,  ^Cn.  Flavius,  ^^qui  comicum 
oculos  confixerit,  ^^et  singulis  diebus  ediscendos  fastos 
populo  proposuerit,  et  ab  ipsis  cautis  jureconsultis  eorum 
sapioitiam  compilarit.  ^^Itaque  irati  illi,  quod  sunt  veriti, 
ne,  dierum  ratione  pervulgata  et  cognita,  sine  sua  opem 
lege  posset  agi,  ^^otas  quasdam  Gomposuerunt,  ut  om- 
nibus in  rebus  ipsi  iateressent. 

XII.  26.  ^^CuM  hoc  fieri  beUissime  posset :  "  Fundus 
Sabinus  mens  est :"  "  immo  meus :"  deinde  judicium : 
noluerunt.  "Fundus,"  inquit,  **qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sa- 
binus vocatur."  Satis  verbose.  Cedo,  quidpostea?  "£um 
ego  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio."  Quid  turn? 
**"Inde  ibi  ego  te  ex  jure  ^^manu  consertum  voco." 
Quid  huic  tarn  loquaclter  litigioso  responderet  ^'ille,  unde 
petebatur,  non  habebat.  ^^Transit  idem  jureconsultus, 
tibicinis  Latini  modo :  i®"  Unde  tu  me,"  inquit,  "  ex  jure 
manu  consertum  vocasti,  inde  ibi  ego  le  revoco."  Prae- 
tor interea  ne  ^^ulchrum  se  ac  beatum  putaret,  ^^atque 
aliquid  ipse  sua  sponte  loqueretur,  ei  quoque  ^carmen 
compositum  est,  cum  ceteris  rebus  absurdum,  tum  vero 
in  illo :  "  ^sSuis  utnsque  ^uperstitibus  istam  viam  dico  : 
inite  viam."  ^Priesto  aderat  sapiens  ille,  qui  inire  viam 
doceret.  '<  Redite  viam."  Eodem  duce  redibant.  ^Haec 
jam  tum  apud  iUos  barbatos  Tidicula,  or^o,  videdantur: 
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bomiaesy  cum  recte  atque  in  loco  coiistitiMeiit»  juben 
ahire:  ut,  imde  abisseat,  eodem  stadin  redirent  lisdem 
bepdis  fiicata  suat  ^illa  oniaia,  "  Qaaado  te  in  jure  con«> 
spicio:"  et  haec:  "  ^Anne  tu  dicis  causa  YindicaTezia  ?" 
quae  dum  erant  occulta,  aecessario  ab  eis,  qui  ea  t«ne* 
bant,  petebaatur :  postea  vero  pervulgata,  atque  *m  man- 
ibus  jactata  et  excuasa,  %iaaissima  prudeatiae  reperta 
snat,  fhiudis  autem  et  stultitiae  pleaissima.  27.  ^Nam 
cum  pennulta  praeclare  legibus  esseat  constituta,  ea  jure- 
coasultorum  iageaiis  pleraque  corrupta  ac  deprayata  sunt* 
Mulieres  omaes,  propter  '^infirmitatem  consilii,  majores 
in  tutorum  potestate  esse  voluexuat:  hi  iavenerunt  gaa* 
era  tutorum,  ^quae  potestate  mulierum  continerentur. 
^Sacra  interire  illi  noluerunt:  horum  iageaio  senes  ^^ad 
coemptiones  faciendas,  interimendorum  sacrorum  causa, 
reperti  sunt.  ^Ua  omai  deaique  jure  civili  aequitatem 
reliqueruat,  verba  ipsa  teaueruat:  ut,  quia  ^%i  alicvjns 
libris  exempli  causa  ^^d  aomea  iavenerant,  putarunt, 
omnes  mulieres,  ^^quae  coemptioaem  facereat,  Caias 
vocari.  ^^Jam  iUud  mibi  quidem  mirum  videri  solet, 
tot  homines,  tarn  iageaiosos,  per  tot  anaos  etiam  nunc 
statuere  non  potuisse,  ^^trum  diem  tertium,  an  i^per- 
eadiaum  :  judicem,  aa  arbitrum:  rem,  ap  liMm  did 
oporteret. 

XIII.  28.  Itaque  (ut  dixi)  ^^dignitas  in  ista  sciea- 
da  consularis  auaquam  fuit ;  quae  tota  ^^ex  rebus  fic- 
tis  commeaticiisque  coastaret:  gratiae  vero  multo  mia- 
«res.  Quod  enim  omaibus  patet,  et  aequo  promptum 
est  mihi  et  adi^ersario  meo,  id  esse  ^gratum  nullo 
pacto  potest.  Itaque  noa  modo  beaeficii  collocaadi 
spem,  ^^sed  etiam  illud,  quod  aliquandiu  fuit,  "Licet 
coasulere,"  jam  perdidistis.  Sapieas  existimari  aeaui 
potest  ^^ia  ea  prudeatia,  quae  a^ue  extra  Romam 
ttsquam,  neque  Romae,  rebus  prolatis,  quidquam  ralet. 
Peritus  ideo  babori  aemo  potest,  quod  ia  eo,  quod 
sciunt  omnes,  nullo  modo  possuat  inter  se  discrepare* 
Difficilis  autem  res  ideo   aoa    putatur,   quod    ^^et    pey 
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paucis  et  minime  obscuris  Uteris  continettcr.  itaque,  81 
mihi,  ^homini  yehementer  occupato,  stomachum  moveritisy 
triduo  me  jureconsuUum  esse  profitebor.  ^Etenim  quae 
de  scripto  aguntur,  scripta  sunt  omnia:  neque  tamen 
quidquam  ^m  anguste  scriptum  est,  quo  ego  non  pos* 
sim,  ''Qua  de  re  agitur,"  addero;  ^quae  consuluntur 
autem,  minimo  periculo  respondentur.  Si  id,  quod  opor- 
tet,  responderis  ;  idem  videare  respondisse,  quod  Servius : 
sin  aliter ;  ^etiam  controFersum  jus  nosse  et  tractare 
videare.  29.  Quapropter  non  solum  ilia  gloria  militaris 
vestris  formulis  atque  actionibus  anteponenda  est,  verum 
etiam  dicendi  consuetudo  longe  et  multum  ^isti  yestrae 
exercitationi  ad  honorem  antecellit.  Itaque  mihi  viden- 
tur  plerique  ''initio  multo  hoc  maluisse  :  post,  cum  id 
assequi  non  potuissent,  ^istuc  potissimum  sunt  delapsi. 
Ut  aiunt  ^n  Graecis  artificibus,  cos  ^^^auloedos  esse,  qui 
citharoedi  fieri  non  potuerint;  sic  nonnullos  videraus, 
qui  oratores  evadere  non  potuerunt,  eos  ad  juris  studium 
^^devenire.  ^^Magnus  dicendi  labor,  yiagna  res,  magna 
dignitas,  summa  autem  gratia.  Etenim  a  vobis  ^^salubri- 
tas  quaedam:  ab  iis,  qui  dicunt,  salus  ipsa  petitur. 
Deinde  vestra  responsa  atque  decreta  et  evertuntur 
saepe  dicendo,  et  sine  defensione  oratoris  firma  esse  non 
possunt:  Hn  qua  si  satis  profecissem,  parcius  de  ejus 
laude  dicerem:  nunc  nihil  de  me  dico,  sed  de  iis,  qui 
in   dicendo  magni  sunt  aut   fuerunt. 

XIV.  30.  DuAE  sunt  ^^rtes,  quae  possunt  locare  hom- 
ines in  amplissimo  gradu  dignitatis :  una  imperatoris, 
altera  oratoris  boni  :  ab  hoc  enim  pacis  ornamenta  reti- 
aentur :  ab  illo  belli  pericula  repelluntur.  ^^Ceterae  tameu 
nrtutes  ipsae  per  se  multum  valent,  justitia,  fides,  pudor, 
temperantia;  quibus  te,  Servi,  excellere  omnes  intelli- 
gunt:  I'^sed  nunc  de  studiis  ad  honorem  dispositis,  non 
de  insita  cujusque  virtute  disputo.  Omnia  ista  nobis 
studia  de  manibus  excutiuntur,  simul  atque  ^^aliquis  motus 
aovus  bellicum  canere  coepit.  Etenim,  ut  ait,  ^^ingenio- 
8U8  poSta,  et   auctor   valde   bonus,    proeliis   promulgalis 
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**<peUitur  e  medio,"  non  solum  Hsta  vestra  verbosa  sim 
riatio   prudentiae,   sed   etiam    ipsa    ilia   domina    renim 
"sapientia;  vi  geritur  res;  spemitur  orator,"  'non  solum 
odiosus   in   dicendo,   ac    loquax,   yeram   etiam   "  bonus 
horridus  miles  amatur :"  yestrnm  vero  studium  totum  jacet. 

*  NWi  ex  jure  manu  consertum,  sed  *mage  ferro,"  inquit, 

•  rem  repetont.  *  Quod  si  ita  est,  cedat,  opinor,  Sulpici, 
forum  castris,  otium  miHtiae,  ^stilus  gladio,  ^mbra  soli: 
sit  denique  in  civitate  ea  ^prima  res,  propter  quam  ipsa 
est  civitas  omnium  princeps.  31.  Yemm  ^ec  Cato 
nimium  nos  nostris  verbis  magna  facere  demonstrat;  et 
oblitos  esse,  bellum  illud  omne  Mitbridaticum  cum  midi 
erculis  esse  gestum.  Quod  ego  longe  secus  existimo, 
Indices :  deque  eo  pauca  disseram ;  ^eque  enim  causa 
in  hoc  cbntinetur. 

Nam,  si  omnia  bella,  quae  ^^cum  Graecis  gessimus, 
Gontemnenda  suiit,  derideatur  de  rege  Pyrrho  triumpbus 
M'  Curii:  de  Philij^,  T.  Flaminini:  de  Aetolis,  M. 
Ftdvii:  de  rege  Perse,  L.  Paulli:  de  Pseudopbilippo 
Q.  Metelli:  de  Corintliiis,  L.  Mummii:  sin  baec  bells 
gravissima  Tictoriaeque  eorum  bellorum  gratis  simae  fue- 
runt;  cur  Asiaticae  nationes,  atque  ^4Ue  a  te  bostis 
contenmitur?  Atqui,  ex  veterum  rerom  monumentis,  vel 
maximum  bellum  populum  Romanum  cum  ^'Antiocbo 
gesisisse  video  :  cujus  belli  viotor  ^^L.  Scipio,  partita 
cum  PoMlo  fratre  gloria,  quam  laudem  iUe,  Africa  op- 
pressa,  '*cognomine  ipso  prae  se  ferebat,  eandem  bic 
sibi  ex  Asiae  nomine  assumpsit.  32.  Quo  quidem  in 
beUo  virtus  enituit  egregia  ^^M.  Catonis,  proavi  tui :  quo 
flle,  cum  esset,  ut  ego  mibi  statuo,  talis,  qualem  te  esse 
video  ^^unquam  esset  profectus,  si  cum  mulierculis 
bellajidum  esse  arbitraretur.  "Neque  veio  cum  P.  Afri- 
cano  senatns  egisset,  ut  legatus  fratri  proficisceretur ; 
emn  ipse,  paullo  ante,  Hannibale  ex  Italia  expulso,  ex 
Atrica  ejecto,  Cartbagine  oppressa,  maximis  periculia 
rempublicam  liberasset,  nisi  illud  grave  bellum  et  rehe- 
mene  putaretur 
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XV.  ATavi,  si  diligenter,   ^uid  MithndaCeii   potoent, 
et  quid  effecerit,  et  qui  vir  fuerit,  eonsideraris ;  onmibw 
regibus,  qiiU)iisciim  populus  Romanus  belium  gessit,  huQc 
reg^xa  niminim   aatepones;   quern   L.  Sulla,  maxuno  et 
fortissimo  exercitu,  ^gna  ezcitatDmy  %kos  rudis  impera* 
tor,  ut  aliud  nihil  dicam,  ^Uo  inYectum  totam  in  Asiam 
^;uni    pace    dimisit:    quern    L.    Murena,  paler  hujuace 
Yehementissime     Yigilaatksimeqtte    rezatom,    repressum 
magna  ex  parte,  non  oppressum  reliquit:    qui   rex,  sibi 
aliquot  annis  sumptis  ad  confirmandaa  ^ratikmes  et  copiaa 
belli,  tantum  ipse  opibus  conatoque  invaluit,  ut  se  Ocea- 
num  cum  Ponto,  Sertorii  copias  cum  suis   conjuncturum 
putaret.      33.   Ad   quod   belium   ''duobus    consulibus   ita 
missis,    ut  alter   Mithridatem  persequeretur,  alter  Bitbj- 
niam  tueretur:  ^alterius  res  et  terra  et  mari  calamitosae 
vebementer  et  opes  regis  et  nomen  auxenmt :  L.  Luculli 
vero  res  tantae  exstiterunt,  ut  neque  majus  bettum  com- 
memorari  possit,  neque  majore  ciuisilio  et  virtute  gestum. 
'Nam,  cum  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cyzicenorum  moenia 
constitisset,  eamque  urbem  sibi  Mitfaridatos  ^^Asiae  januam 
fore  putasset,  qua  efiracta  el   rendsa,   tota  paterel    pro- 
vincia :  perfecta  ab  Lucullo  haec  sunt  oraada,  ut  mrbs  fide 
lissimorum    sociorum  defenderetur,    ^^t    omnes    copiae 
regis    diutumitate    obsessionis     consumerentiir.     Quid? 
illam   ^^ugnam    navalem  ad    Tenedum,    cum   eonte&to 
cursu,   acerrimis   ducibus,    hostium   elassifl    Itallam   spe 
atque  animis  inflata    peteret,  medioeri  certamine  et  parra 
iimicatione  commissam  arbitraris?     Mitto  proelia :  prae- 
tereo  oppugnationes  oppidorum.     Expulsus  regno  tandem 
aljquando,  tantum  tamen  consilio  atque  auctoritate  Taluit, 
ut  se,  rege  Armeniorum  adjuacto,  ^^novis  opibus   ci^Kiis- 
que  renovarit. 

XYL  Ac,  si  mibi  nunc  de  rebus  gestis  esset  noelh 
exercitus  imperatorisque  dicendum,  plurima  et  maxima 
proelia  commemorare  possem.  ^^Sed  non  id  agimus. 
34.  Hoc  dico :  si  belium  hoe,  si  hie  hostis,  si  ille  rex 
contemnendus  fuisset,  neque  tanta   cura  ^^^enatus  et  po« 
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pnlw  Boniuyw,  suscipiendiim  putaseet,  im<||]6  tot  annoa 
fdwiaset,  ne^e  taata  gloxia  L.  LacuUi:  neque  verc 
ejus  belli  coafici^di  curam  tanto  studio  ^populua  Ro 
maiuia  ad  Ca.  Pompeium  detuliaaet:  cujua  ez  obuuInm 
pugnisy  ^^ne  aunt  mnmneiabilea,  ^el  acenima  mihi  vid* 
atur  iila»  quae  cum  xege  commisaa  est,  et  summa  cob* 
iMiUoiia  pugoata.  Qua  ex  pugna  cum  se  ille  eripuiflaat, 
et  ^Bosporum  confugisset,  quo  exercitus  adire  non  posset : 
^etiam  in  extrema  fortuna  et  fuga,  nomen  tamen  retinmt 
re^um^  Itaque  ipse  Pompeius,  regno  possesso,  ex  om- 
nibus oris  ac  notis  sedibus  hoste  pulso,  ^men  tantum 
i^  unius  anima  posuit,  ut,  cum  omnia,  quae  ille  tenuerat, 
adierat,  sperarat,  victoria  possideret;  tamen  non  ante 
quam  ilium  vita  expulit  bellum  confectum  judicarit. 
HuiiG  tu  bostefflt  CatOy  contemnis,  quocum  per  tot  annos, 
tot  pioeliis,  tot  imperatores  bella  gessjerunt?  cujus  ex- 
pd^i  et  ejecti  vita  tanti  aestimata  est,  ut,  morte  ejus 
aujutlata^  turn  dengue  bellum  confectum  ^arbitnuremur  ? 
Hoe  igitur  in  beUo  L.  Murenam,  legatum  fortissimi  ani- 
mi,  summi  consilii,  naximi  labeiis  cognitum  esse  ''de- 
fendimua:  et  ^hanQ  ^us  op&SBxa  non  minus  ad  consola- 
tooft  adipi^eendum.  qjoam  banc  nostram  forensam  induatriam, 
digjoitatis  babuisse. 

XVII.  3^4  "  ^At  eeioa  in  j^neturae  petkione  prior  re* 
njQOtiatus  est  Servius." — ^^Pergitisne  vos«  tamquatt  ex 
^ayngrapba,  s^^e  cum  populo,  ut,  qu^ra  locum  semel 
hoooris  cuipiam  dederit,  eundem  %eliquis  bonoribus 
debeat  ?  ^^Quod  enim  fretnm,  quern  ^^Euiipum  tot  motus, 
tantas,  tarn  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum, 
quantas  perturbationes  et  quantos  aestus  habet  ratio 
camitiorum  ?  Dies  intermisaua  uaus,  aut  nox  interposita» 
saege  perturbat  omnia:  et  ^^tam  ojunioivem  parva  n<m^ 
nwiT^'*^™  commutat  aura  rumoris.  Saepe  etiam  sioe  ulla 
apert&  causa. fit  aliud,  atque  existimamus,  otnonnnnquam 
ita  factum  esse  etiam  populus  admiretur :  quasi  vero 
non  ips^  fecerit.  36.  Nihil  est  incertius  vulgo,  nihil 
obffcurius   voluntate  hominum>    ^^nihil    fiallacius    ratione 
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Sota  comitiorum.  Quia  L.  Philippum  stmiino  ingemo, 
k>pera,  gratia,  nobilitate,  a  M.  Herennio  *  svperari  posse 
iirbitratus  est?  quia  ^Q.  Catnliim,  hnmaiiitate,  sapientia, 
integritate  antecellentem,  a  Cn.  Mallio?  qais  M.  Scan* 
mm,  %ominem  gravissimum,  civem  egregitmi,  fbrtissimam 
senatorem,  a  Q.  Maximo  ?  Non  modo  horum  nihil  its 
fore  putatum  est,  sed  ne  cum  esset  factum  quidem,  qua* 
re  ita  factum  esset  intelligi  potuit.  Nam  ut  tempestates 
^aepe  certo  aliquo  coeli  signo  commorentur,  saepe  im- 
proviso,  nulla  ex  certa  ratione,  obscura  aHqua  ex  causa 
concitantur:  sic,  in  hac  comitiorum  tempestate  populari, 
saepe  intelligas,  quo  signo  commota  sit ;  'saepe  ita  ob 
scura  causa  est,  ut  casu  excitata  esse  yideatur. 

XVIII.  37.  Sed  tamen,  *si  est  reddenda  ratio,  ''duae 
res  vehementer  in  praetura  desideratae  sunt,  quae  ambae 
m  consulatu  Murenae  profuerunt :  una,  "oxi^ctatio  mune- 
ris,  quae  et  rumore  nonnuUo,  et  studiis  sermonibusque 
competitorum  creverat :  ^altera,  quod  ii,  quos  in  proTinek 
ac  legatione  omnis  et  liberalitatis  et  tirtutis  suae  testes 
habuerat, '  nondum  decesserant.  Honim  utromque  ei 
fortuna  ad  consulatus  petitionem  reserraTit.  Nam  et  L 
Luculli  exercitus,  qui  ad  triumphum  convenerat,  idem 
^^comitiis  L.  Murenae  praesto  fuit;  et  ^^munus  amplissi- 
mum,  quod  petitio  praeturae  desiderabat,  praetura  restituit. 
38.  Num  tibi  naec  parva  yidentur  adjumenta  et  subsi^ 
consulatus  ?  ^^Voluntas  militum  ?  quae  cum  per  se  valet 
multitudine,  turn  apud  suos  gratia,  turn  rero  in  consuls 
declarando  multum  etiam  apud  universum  populum  Ro- 
manum  auctoritatis  babet.  Suffragatio  militarist  impera- 
.ores  enim  comitiis  consularibus,  non  '^verborum  inter- 
^tes  deliguntur.  "Quare  gravis  est  ilia  oratto,  <«me 
saucium  recreavit :  me  praeda  donarit :  hoc  duce  cascra 
eepimus,  signa  contulimus:  nunquam  iste  plus  mHiti 
aboris  imposuit,  quam  sibi  sumpsit  ipse  ;  ^cum  fbrtis, 
turn  etiam  felix."  ^'Hoc  quanti  putas  esse  ad  famam 
sominum  ac  voluntatem  ?  ^^Etenim  si  tanta  iliis  comitiis 
leligio  est,  ut  adhuc  semper  ^^omen   valuerit  praerogati- 
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vimi'  qiad  numiu  eat,  in  hoc   feUeitfttis  famam  sermo- 
Manque  yalui&ae?  « 

XIX.  S£]>»  81  haec  ^leTicsra  duob,  quae  sunt  graTissimai, 
^i  haoc  urhaaam  auffragatioaein  militari  anteponU,  noli 
Hudoiuoi .  hi^ua    elegantiam,   et  scenae   magnificenuani 

'  Talde  contoomere ;  quae  huic  admodum  '^piof uerunt 
Nam  quid  ego  dicam,  p<^ulam  ac  Tulgus  imperitonoB 
ludis  magno  opejre  d^ectari  1  Minus  est  mirandum 
^uamquam  huic  causae  id  satis  est:  sunt  enim  populi 
ac  multitudinis  comitia.  Quare  si  populo  ludorum  mag^ 
aificentia  voluptati  est,  non  est  mirandum,  earn  L.  Mu- 
lenae  apud  populum  pzofuisse.  39.  Sed  si  nosmet  ipsi, 
q^  et  ah  delectatione  omni  ^egotiia  impedimur,  et  in 
ipsa  occi^tioDie  delectationes  alias  multas  habere  poe* 
»vmm,  ludis  tamen  '^oblectamur  et  ducimur;  quid  tu  ad* 
mirere  de  multitudine  indocta?  40.  ^L*  Otho,  vir  fortis, 
mens  necessarius,  equestri  ordini  restitult  non  solum 
dignkatem,  sed  etiam  ^oluptatem.  Itaque  lex  haec, 
quae  ad  ludos  pertinet,  est  omnium  gradssima,  quod 
honestisaimo  ordini  ^^cum  splendore  fructus  quoque  ju- 
Qunditalis  est  restitutus.  Quare  delectant  homines,  mihi 
crede,  ludi,  etiam  illos,  qui  dibsimulant,  non  solum  eos, 
qui  fatentur  :  c^od  ego  ^4a  mea  petitione  sensi.  ^^Nam 
nos  quoque  habuimus  scenam  competitricem.  Quod  ai 
ogo,  qui  ^%inos  ludos  aedilis  feceram,  tamen  Aatooii 
India  ^^oomraoTebar :  tibi,  qui  casu  nullos  feceras,  ^^nihil 
liujus  istam  ipsam,  quam  irrides,  argenteam  scenam,  ad- 
versatam  putas  ?  41.  Sed  haec  sane  sint  paria  omnia : 
^^sdt  par  forensis  opera  militari :  sit  par  militari  suffragar 
tio  urfoana :  eit  idem  magnificentissimos  et  nulks  um* 
quam  fecisse  ludos ;  quid  1  in  ipsa  praetura  nihilne 
eociatsmas  ^^inter  toam  et  istius  sortem  interfidsse? 

XX.  ^Hujus  SOTS  ea  fuit,  quam  omnes  tui  necessarii 
libi  optabamus,  juris  dicendi :  in  qua  ^^gloiiam  conciltat 
magnitudo  negotii,  grattam  aequit&tis  largitio:  qua  in 
flprto  sapiens  praetor,  qualis  hie  fuit,  offensionem  vit^ 
*9af«^aabiUtate  decemendi,  ben^volentiam  adjwigit  lenitatt 
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audiendi.  Egregia  et  ad  consnlataBi  i^ta  pi«vuiciay  m 
qua  laus  aeqaitatiSyvintegritatis,  facilitatia,  M  extmiWM 
iudGnnn  voluptate  concln^tur.  42.  ^Quid  tua  aon? 
^tristis,  atrox:  quaestk)  peculataa,  6K  altera  parte,  fauot- 
manim  et  ^ualoris,  'ex  altera,  plena  eatenarwi  alqae 
BuUcum.  'Cogendi  judices  inTiti,  retmendi  contra  ?ol« 
imtatem :  ^acriba  damnatm,  ordo  totua  alienoa :  ^idlaaa 
gratificatio  reprehensa ;  multi  vki  fortes,  et  ^{pfope  para 
civitatis  offensa  est:  ^^lites  severe  aeatimalae;  ^^cm 
{dacet,  obUviscitur,  cui  d.<Aet,  meadi^  PoetveiM  ta  m 
provineiara  ire  ncduisti.  Non  posaiim  id  in  te  repM- 
bendere,  quod  in  me  ipso  et  jMraetor  et  oanavd  proban. 
Sed  tamen  ^L.  Murenae  prorincia  innltaa  bonaa  giatias 
cum  optima  ezislimatione  attulit.  Habuft  pveficifioenft 
delectum  in  Un^ria:  dedit  ei  i^cnltatem  reopiiMtoi 
tiberalitatis :  qua  nsos,  moltaa  aibi  tribna,  ^^uae  nraaip- 
cipiia  Umbriae  conficiuntur,  adfimzit  Ipaa  ant^M  a 
Gallia,  ^^ut  noatii  homines  desperataa  jam  pecusiaa  exige 
rent,  aequitate  diligentiaque  perfedi.  Tu  interea  Romae 
i«8cilicet  amicis  praesto  fnisti.  Fateoor :  sed  laiMn  ittnd 
cogita,  nonnuUoram  amicorum  studia  aunni  solera  m  eos, 
a  quibns  provincias  contemn!  intelligant. 

XXI.  43.  £t,  quoniam  ostendi,  judices,  parem  digni 
tatem  ad  conaulaitna  petitionem,  ^^di^param  Ibortunaa 
pnrrincialimn  negotiorum  in  Mniena  atqoe  in  Solpicie 
fuisse;  dicam  jam  aperdus,  in  quo  mens  necessarius 
fuerit  inferior  Servius,  et  ea  dicam,  -vMb  andientabns, 
'^amisso  jam  tempore,  quae  ipei  soli,  re  integra,  saepe 
dixi.  Petere  consulatnm  nesdre  te,  Servi,  persaepet^i 
dixi:  et  ^*in  iis  rebus  ipsis,  quas  te  magno  et  Ibrti  am- 
mo et  agere  et  dicere  videbam,  tibi  sdlitus  sum  dieere, 
magis  te  fortem  senatorem  mihi  yideri,  qusm  saptenlem 
candidstimi.  Primmn  ^accusandi  tenrwes  et  minae,  qoib- 
218  tu  quotidie  uti  solebas,  sunt  fortis  viri;  sed  et  pc^ 
«li  opinionem  '^a  spe  adipiscendi  aFertmit,  et  amicoram 
studia  debilitant.  Nescio  quo  pacto  semper  boc  fit: 
neque  ^in  uno  aut  alteio  aaimadTersum  est,  sed  jun  in 
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ptoibus;  sinnd  tttque  candidatus  aeciunidcmem  meditert 
visus  est,  ut  honorem  desperasse  Tideatar.  44.  ^Quid 
ergo?  acceptam  mjuriam  persequi  non  placet!  Immo 
vehementer  placet:  aed  ^aiiiid  tempua  est  petendi,  aliud 
persequendi.  Petitoirein  ego,  praesertim  eonsulatns,  magna 
spe,  magno  animo,  ^lagnis  copiis  et  in  fonim  et  in 
campum  deduci  volo:  non  placet  mihi  ^nquisitio  candi* 
dati,  praenuntia  repulsae:  non  testmm  potius,  qoam  snf- 
fragatormn  compaxado:  non  nunae  magis,  quam  blandit 
iae :  non  "deblamatio  potins,  quam  persalntatio :  praeser 
tim  cum  jam,  Koc  novo  more,  onmes  fere  domos  omnium 
concursent,  ^  ex  vultu  candidatorum  feciant,  quantom 
qnisqne  amnd  et  ^lihatis  liabere  videatur.  45.  "  Yidea 
ne  tu  ilium  tristem  ?  demissum  ?  ^jacet.  diffidit,  alijech 
kastas.*^  SeTpit  Mc  rumor:  '^scis  tu  ilium  accusationem 
cogitare  ?  inquirere  m  competitores  ?  testes  quaerere  ?  ®Ali- 
um  faciam,  quoniam  sibi  hie  ipse  desperat."  Ejusmodi  can* 
didatorum  amici  intimi  *debilitantar,  studia  deponunt,  aut 
testatam  tein  abjiciunt,  aut  snam  ^^perun  et  gratiam 
judici6  et  accusationi  reservant. 

XXII.  AccBDiT  eodem,  ut  etiam  ipse  candidatns  ^^to 
turn  animum,  atque  omnem  curam,  operam,  diligentiam 
que  suam  in  petitione  non  possit  ponere.  Adjungitm 
enim  accusationis  cogitatio,  ^^on  paira  res,  sed  nimirum 
onmiimi  maxima.  Ma^um  est  enim,  te  ^'comparare  ^ea^ 
quibus  possis  hominem  e  civitate,  praesertim  non  inopem, 
neque  infirmum,  extuibare ;  qui  et  per  se,  et  per  suos, 
et  v^x)  ^etiam  per  alienos  defendatur.  Omnes  enim  ad 
pericula  propulsanda  concurrimus ;  et  qui  non  aperte 
inimici  sumus,  etiam  alienissimis,  ^Hn  capitis  pericuhs, 
amicissimorum  officia  et  studia  praestamus.  46.  Quaie 
ego  expertus  et  petendi,  et  defendendi,  et  accusandi 
molestiam,  *®8ic  inteliexi :  in  petendo,  studium  esse  acer- 
rimum ;  in  defendendo,  officium ;  in  accusando  laborem. 
Itaque  ^'sic  statuo,  fieri  nullo  modo  posse,  ^^ut  idem 
accusationem  et  petitionem  consulatus  ^ligenter  adomet 
aique  instruat.     ^^Unum  sustinere  pauci  possunt,  utnim- 
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^e  nemo.  Tu,  ^cimi  ^  do  cuniculo  petxtioaDdui  deflezb^ 
ses,  animumque  ad  accusandum  trangtuliases,  existimasti 
te  utrique  negotio  satisfacere  posse  1  Vehementer  errasti. 
Qub  emm  dies  fuit,  posteaquam  ^  istam  acciisandi  de» 
nuntiationem  ingressus  es,  quern  tu  noQ  toUim  in  ista 
ratione  consumpseris  ? 

XXIII.  ^Leoem  ambitus  flagitasti,  quae  tibi  uon  de- 
erat.  ^Erat  enim  severissime  scripta  Calpurnia.  ^Gestus 
est  mos  et  voluntati  et  dignitati  tuae.  ®Sed  tota  ilia  lex 
accusatiooem  taam,  si  haberes  noceutem  reum,  fortasse 
annasset :  petitioni  vero  refragata  est  47.  Poena  ^grav* 
ior  in  plebem  tua  voce  efflagitata  est; — ^ccHumoti  animi 
tenuiorum; — ^exsilium  in  nostrum  ordinem:  concessit 
senatus  postulationi  tuae,  ^^sed  non  libenter  duiioram 
fortunae  communi  conditionem  te  auctore,  coostituit 
^^Morbi  excusationi  poena  addita  est^  ^^voluntas  offensa 
multonuny  quibus  aut  contra  taletudinis  commodum  labo- 
randum  est,  aut  incommodo  morbi  etiam  ceteri  vitae 
fructus  relinquendi.  Quid  ergo?  ^%aec  quia  tulit?  ^^Is, 
qui  auctoritati  senatus,  voluntati  tuae  paiuit:  denique 
is  tulit,  qui  minime  probaiat.  ^^Illa,  quae  mea  summa 
volunytate  senatus  frequens  repudiavit,  mediocriter  adver- 
sata  tibi  esse  existimas  ?  ^^Confusionem  suffragiorum 
flagitastiy  ^"^prorogationem  legis  Maniliae^  ^%equationem 
gratiae,  dignitatis,  suffragiorum.  Graviter  ^^homines  hon- 
esti,  atque  in  suis  vicinitatibus  et  municipiis  gratiosi 
tulerunty  a  taU  yiro  esse  pugnatum,  ut  omnes  et  ^^digni- 
tatis et  gratiae  gradus  tollerentur.  ^Udem  editicios  judi- 
ces  esse  voluisti,  ^^ut  odia  occulta  civium,  quae  tacitis 
nunc  discordiis  continentur,  in  fortunas  optimi  cujusque 
erumperent.  48.  Haec  omnia  tibi  accusandi  viam  muni- 
ebant,  ^adipiscendi  obsaepiebant. 

Atque  ^ex  omnibus  ilia  plaga  est  injecta  petitioni  tuae^ 
non  tacente  me,  maxima  de  qua  ab  homine  ingenio- 
sissimo  et  copiosissimo,  Hortensio,  multa  gravissime 
dicta  sunt.  Quo  etiam  mihi  ^durioi  locus  dicendi 
datus:    ut,   cum  ante   me  et  iUe  dixisset,  et  vir  sumYi|a 
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digmtate,  et  dyHigentia,  et  facilitate  dicendi,  M.  Crassoa. 
>ego  in  extremo  non  partem  aliquam  agerem  causae,  sed 
de  tota  re  dicerem,  quod  mihi  Tideretur.  ^Itaque  ia  iis 
dexn  rebus  fere  versor,  et,  quoad  possum,  judicea,  oc. 
corro  vestrae   sapientiae. 

XXIY.  Sed  tamen,  Servi,  ^quam  te  securim  putaa 
mjecisse  petitioni  tuae,  cum  tu  populum  Romanum  m 
eum  metum  adduxisti,  ut  pertimesceret,  ne  consul  Cat! 
Una  fieret,  dum  tu  accusationem  comparares,  Meposita 
atqae  abjecta  petitione  1  49.  Etenim  te  ^quirere  vide* 
bant,  tristem  ipsum,  moestos  amicos;  observationes, 
Hestificationes,  seductiones  testium,  ''secessionem  sub- 
scriptorum  animadvertebant :  quibus  rebus  certe  ipsi  can- 
didatorum  vidtus  obscuriores  videri  solent ;  Catilinam  in- 
terea.  alacrem  atque  laetum,  stipatum  choro  juventutis, 
vallatum  %idicibus  atque  sicariis,  inflatum  cum  spe  mi- 
litum,  turn  'collegae  mei,  quemadmodum  dicebat  ipse, 
promissis;  circumfluentem  colonorum  ^^Airetinorum  et 
Fesulanonun  exercitu;  quam  turbam,  dissimillimo  ex 
genere,  distinguebant  homines  ^^perculsi  Sullani  temporis 
calamitate.  Yultus  erat  ipsius  plenus  fworis:  oculi 
sceleris :  sermo,  arrogantiae :  sic  ut  ei  jam  exploratus 
et  ^Momi  conditus  consulatus  videretur.  Murenam  con- 
temnebat :  Sulpicium  ^%ccusatorem  suum  numerabat, 
non  competitorem  :  ei  vim  denuntiabat :  reipublicae 
minabatur. 

XXV.  50-  QuiBUs  rebus  qui  timer  bonis  omnibus  in- 
tectus  sit,  quantaque  desperatio  ^Reipublicae,  si  ille  factua 
esset,  nolite  a  me  conunoneri  velle :  vosmet  ipsi  vobi^- 
cum  recordamini.  Meministis  enim,  cum  illius  nefarii 
gladiatoria  voces  "percreuaissent,  quas  habuisse  in  concio- 
ne  domestica  dicebatur,  cum  miserorum  fidelem  defensorem 
negasset  inveniri  posse,  nisi  ^^eum,  qui  ipse  misei 
esset:  ^'^integrorum  et  fortunatorum  promissis  saucioa 
et  miseros  credere  non  oportere  :  quare  qui  ^^consumpta 
leplere,  erepta  recuperare  vellent,  spectarent,  quid  ipsa 
ileberet,  quid  pu«8ideret,'quid  auderet:   minime  timidiim« 
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0t  ndde  calamitoram  esse  oportere  earn,  qni  estet  fbtn* 
nm  dnz  et  signifer  calaimtosonim.  51.  Tom  igitor,  his 
reous  auditift,  memiiUBtis  fieri  senfttosconsiihiiin,  ^referente 
me,  ne  potBteio  die  comitia  haberentor,  ut  de  Ids  rebns 
in  senata  agere  possemus.  Itaqne  poetridie,  frequent! 
fenatUy  H^adlinam  excitavi,  atque  eum  de  his  rebus  jussi, 
si  quid  yellet,  quae  ad  me  allatae  essent,  dicere.  Atque 
ille,  ut  semper  fuit  ^pertissimus,  non  se  purgarity  sed 
indicayit  atque  induit.  Turn  enim  dixit,  Muo  corpora 
esse  reipublicae,  unum  debile,  infirmo  capite:  alteram 
firmum,  sine  capite:  huic,  cum  ita  de  se  meritum  esset, 
caput,  se  vivo,  non  defuturum.  'Congemuit  senatus 
frcquens,  neque  tamen  satis  severe  pro  rei  indignitate 
decrevit.  Nam  partim  ideo  fortes  in  deceraendo  non 
erant,  quia  nihil  timebant:  partim,  quia  timebant.  ^Tum 
erupit  e  senatu,  triumphans  gaudio,  quem  omnino  vivum 
illinc  exire  non  oportnerat:  praesertim  cum  idem  iUe 
in  eodem  ordine  ^paucis  diebus  ante  Catoni,  fortissimo 
viro,  judicium  minitanti  ac  denuntianti,  respondisset,  si 
quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  idTtib 
non  aqua,  ^ed  ruina  restinctrjrum. 

XXVI.  52.  His  tum  rebus  commotus,  et  quod  homl 
nes  jam  tum  conjuratos  cum  gladiis  in  campum  deduct 
a  Catilina  sciebam,  descendi  in  campum  cum  firmissi 
mo  praesidio  fortissimorum  virorum,  'et  cum  ilia  lata 
Lusignique  lorica,  non  quae  me  tegeret,  (etenim  sciebam 
Catihnam  non  latus  aut  ventrem,  sed  caput  et  collum 
Solere  petere,)  verum  ut  omnes  boni  animadverterent,  et, 
cum  in  metu  et  periculo  consulem  riderent,  id  quod  est 
factum,  ad  opem  praesidiumque  meum  concurrerent 
Itaque  cum  te.  Send,  ^^remissiorem  in  petendo  putarent, 
Catilinam  et  spe  et  cupiditate  inflammatum  viderent, 
omnes,  qui  illam  ab  republica  pestem  depellere  cupiebant, 
ad  Murenam  se  statim  contderunt.  53.  ^^Magna  est 
autem  comitiis  consularibus  repentina  voluntatum  inclina- 
tio  praesertim  cum  incubuit  ^^ad  virum  bonum  et  multis 
iliis  adjumentis   petitionis   omatum.     Qui  cum  honestip 
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«Idm>  palare  aiqne  majonbos,  ^iHodestissiiiia  adolescentbi, 
ciaiissiiiia  legatione,  *praetara  probata  in  jure,  grata  in 
munere,  omata  in  profincia,  petiatet  diligenter,  et  ita 
petisset,  ut  neqne  minanti  eederet,  neqae  eidqaain  ndna^ 
retor:  lude  mirandnm  est,  magno  adjmnento  Catilinae 
aubitam  spem  consnlatua  adipiscendi  fuisse? 

54.  None  mihi  tertitis  ille  locus  est  orationis  de  v^* 
bttns  criminibus,  ^rpurgatus  ab  iis,  qui  ante  me  dixe- 
runt,  a  me,  quoniara  ita  Murena  Yoluit,  retractandns :  quo 
in  looo  ^Postumio,  familiari  meo,  omatissimo  Tiro,  *de 
divisorum  indiciis  et  de  deprehensis  pecnniis,  adolescenti 
ingenioso  et  bono,  *Ser.  Sulpicio,  ''^de  equitom  cen^iriis, 
M.  Catoni,  bomini  in  omni  virtute  excellenti,  de  ipsins 
accusatione,  de  senatusconsulto,  de  republica  respondebo. 

XXVII.  55.  Sed  pauca,  quae  meum  animum  repente 
morenmt,  prius  de  L.  ^nrenae  fortuna  conquerar.  Nam 
cum  saepe  antea,  judices,  et  ex  alionun  misenis,  et 
ex  meis  curis  lab^ibusque  quotidianis,  fortunatos  eos 
homines  jndicarem,  qui,  remoti  ®a  studiis  ambitionis, 
otium  ac  tranquiUitatem  vitae  secuti  sunt:  turn  vero  in 
bis  L.  Murenae  tantis  tamque  improvisis  periculis  ita 
sum  animo  afiectus,  ut  non  queam  satis  neque  commnnem 
omnium  nostrtoi  conditionera,  ^eque  hujus  eventum  for- 
tunamque  miserari :  qui,  primum,  dum  ex  honoribus  con- 
tlntiis  famfliae  majorumque  suorum  ^^hmum  adscendere 
gradum  dignitatis  conatus  est,  renit  in  periculum,  ne  ei 
^^ea,  quae  relicta,  et  haec,  quae  ab  ipso  parta  sunt,  amit- 
tat;  deiude,  ^^ropter  stndium  noyae  laudis,  etiam  in 
reteris  fortnnae  discrimen  adducitur.  56.  Quae  eum  sint 
graria,  judices,  turn  illud  acerbissimum  est,  quod  babel 
eos  accusatores,  non  qui  ^^odio  inimicitiarum  ad  accus* 
andum,  sed  qui  studio  accusandi  ad  inimicitias  descen* 
derunt.  Nam,  ut  omittam  Servium  Sulpicium,  quern  in- 
telligo  ***non  injuria  L.  Murenae,  sed  bonorjs  contention0 
permotum,  accusal  ^'patemus  amicus,  Cn.  Postumius. 
yetus,  ut  ait  ipse,  vicinus  ac  necessarius ;  **qui  necessi- 
tndinis  causas  complures  protuli^  simultatis  nuUam  com 
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meiuonure   potuit:   a^vsat  ^Ser.  Suljaduu,  sodalis  filii. 
^cujus  ingenio   pat^noi  omneB  necessarii  mimitiores  esse 
debebant:    accusal   M.   Cato,  ^  quamquam   a  Murena 
nulla  re  nniqiia,m  ^alieiius  fuit,  tamen  ea  conditione  uobb 
erat  in  hac  civitate  natus,   ut  ejus  opes  et  iagemum 
praesidio  multis  etiam  aliamsaiinis,  vix  cuiquam  iBimico, 
exido   esse  deberent.    57.  Respondebo   igitmr  Postumio 
priiBum,  ^qui,  nescio  quo  pacto,  mihi  videtur  praetorius 
candidatos  in  consularem,  quasi  desuUorius  in    quadriga- 
ram  curriculum,  incurrere.     ^Cujus  competitores  u  nihil 
deliquerunt,   dignitati  eorum   concessit,   cum  petere  de* 
stitit;  sin   aiUem   eorum  aliquis  largitus  est,  expetendus 
amicus   est,  qui  alienam   potius    iiyuriam,    quam    suam 
persequatur.  •••••• 

XXYIII.  58.  ^Venio  nunc  ad  M.  Catonem,  ^quod  est 
firmamentum  ac   robur   totius  accusationis ;   ^ui  tamen 
ita  gravis   est   accusator  et  vehemens,   ut  muUo  magis 
ejus  auctoritatem,  quam  criminationem  pertimescam.     ^In 
quo  ego   accusatore,  judices,    primum   iUud   deprecabor, 
ne  quid  L.  Murenae   dignitas   illius,  ne  quid  exspectatio 
tribunal  s,  ne  quid  totius  vitae  splendor  et  gravitas  noceat: 
denique    >e   ea   soli  huic  obsint  bona  M.  Catonis,  .quae 
ille  adef    s  est,  ut  multis   prodesse   posset.    Bis  consul 
fiierat  ^^\    Africanus,  et  duos  terrores  hujus  imperii,  Car- 
thaginem    Numantiamque,    deleverat,   cum   accusavit   L. 
Cottam.      <Srat  in   eo   summa  eloquentia,   summa  fides^ 
summa  integritas,  auctoritas  tanta,  quanta  ^^in  ipso  imper- 
io  populi   Romani,  quod   illius  opera   tenebatur.     Saepe 
hoc  majores  natu  dicere  audivi,  hanc   accusatoris  eximi 
am   dignitatem  plurimum  ^^L.    Cottae  profuisse.     Nolue 
runt  sapientissimi  homines,  qui  tum  rem  illam  judica 
bant,   ita    quemquam   ^^cadere   in  judicio,  ut  nimiis   ad 
versarii   viribus    abjectus  videretur.     59.    Quid?    ^^Sei 
Gaibam   ^nan    traditum  memoriae  est)  nonne  proavo  tuo 
fortissimo    aU^  e    florentissimo   viro,   M.  Catoni,    incum 
benti    ad    ejuf     perniciem,    populus    Romanus    '^'eripuit' 
SomDer    in    hac    civitate    nimis     magnis     accusatornijr 
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in  posterum  pn>spicieiite»  judices  restirdruiU.  'N<iio 
apcusator  ia  judicium  potentiam  afferat,  non  vim  ma^ 
jorem  aliquam,  non  auctoritatem  exceUerikem»  immi  niraiam 
gratiam.  ^Yaleaat  haec  omnia  ad  saJuton  innocentiiim 
ad  opem  impotenlium,  ad  auxiliiim  calamitoaorum :  in 
periculo  vero,  et  ia  pernicie  ciTium,  repudieatiir.  60« 
Nam  ai  quia  hoc  forte  dicet,  Catonem  descjaaranun  ad 
accusandum  non  fuiaae,  Hiisi  prius  de  causa  judicaatet; 
iniquam  legem,  jttdices,  et  mis^ram  conditionem  inalit* 
uet  pencuUs  bominum,  si  exiatimahity  judicium  accusa- 
toria  in  reum  pro  aliquo  praejudicio  valere  opoirtere. 

XXIX.  £00  ^uum  consilium,  Cato,  propter  singu- 
Lare  animi  mei  de  tua  virtute  judicium,  vxtupttrare  non 
audeo;  nonnulla  in  re  foraitan  ^conformare  et  leviter 
^Biendare  poasim.  ^'Non  multa  peectm/*  inquit  iUe 
fortissimo  viro  senior  magiater:  "sed,  ai  peecaa,  to 
regere  possum."  At  ego  te  venssime  dixeiia  peccaie 
nihil,  neque  ulla  in  re  te  ease  hi^usmodi,  ^  conigen- 
dns  potius,  q^iam  leviter  inflectendus  esse  videare 
Finzit  enim  te  ipsa  natura  ad  honestatem,  gravitalem, 
tempeiantiam,  magnitudinem  animi,  juatitiam,  ad  omnes 
denique  virtutes  magnum  homlnem  et  excelaum.  ^^Ac 
cesait  istuc  doctiina  non  moderata,  ^^ec  mitis,  aed,  vX 
T^hi  videtur,  paullo  asperior,  et  durior,  quam  aut  yen* 
taa  aut  natura  patiatur.  61.  £t  quoniam  non  est  no- 
bia  haec  oratio  habenda  aut  ^^cum  ^^imperita  multitudiney 
aut  in  aliquo  conTentu  agrestium,  audacius  paullo  da 
i^studiia  humanitatis,  quae  et  mihi  et  vobia  aota  el 
juGunda  sunt,  disputabo.  In  M.  Catone,  judiees,  ^^haec 
bona,  quae  videmus,  divina  et  egregia,  ipsiua  acitote 
ease  pn^ria.  Quae  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  smU 
cnnnia  non  a  natura,  sed  a  magistro.  ^^Fuit  enim  qui 
dam  aummo  ingenio  vir,  ^^Zeno,  cujus  inventormn  aemul} 
i^Stoici  nominantur.  Hiqua  ^^sententiae  wnt  et  pra* 
cepta  ejusraodi:  ^^sapientem  ^^gratia  nunquam  moyeiiy. 
nnnquam  cnjusquam  delicto  igooseere:  m^minem  niiseri« 
11 
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e,  idii  sti^tciBi  et  kvetii !  rifi  boh  esM,  m^ 
qut  exorari,  neque  phicari :  'solos  sapientes  esse,  si  dis* 
torttssinii  suit,  Ibnaosos;  si  mendiciBsinii,  divites;  %u 
sertitalem  senriant,  reges:  nos  aatem,  qui  sapientes  non 
smaus,  fogitivos,  exsules,  hostes,  insaaos  denique  esse 
dicunt :  %fltiiHa  peccata  esse  paria :  omne  deiietum  seelus 
esse  nefarium:  nee  minus  delinquere  eiua,  qui  gallum 
gallsuieemEi,  cum  opus  non  fuerit,  quam  eum,  qui  patrem 
mffMsaveiit :  sapientem  ^nihil  opinari,  nullius  rei  poenit* 
ere,  nuya  in  re  falli,  sententiam  motare  nunqoam. 

XXX.  62.  Haeo  homo  ingeniosissimus,  M.  Cato, 
'auctoribiis  eniditissimis  inductus,  anipuit:  neque  dispa- 
tandi  causa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  vivendi.  ^Petunt 
i^iquid  publieani?  ^''Gave  ipiidqaam  babeat  momenii 
gratia."  Su][^lices  aliqui  veniunt,  roiseri  et  calamitosi? 
'*  Sceleratus  et  nefarius  fneris,  si  quidquam,  misencoidia 
adducttts,  feceiis."  Fatetnr  idiquis  se  peceasse,  et  ejus 
delicti  remkaaa  petit  ?  "  Nefarium  est  facinus,  ignoscere." 
At  leve  delicstimi  est.  ''Omnia  peccala  sunt  paria.** 
^Dixiflti  quidpiam?  ''Fixum  et  statutum  est."  'Non  re 
dncttis  es,  sed  opinions.  ''Sapiens  nihil  opinatur." 
i^Enasti  aliquta  in  re.  Malediei  putat.  ^^Hae  ex  dis- 
cif^na  nobis  ilia  sunt:  ^'"Dixi  in  senatu  me  nomen 
eonsularis  candidati  delaturum."  Iratus  dizisti.  "Nmi- 
quam,  inquit,  sapiens  irascitur."  ^'At  temporis  causa 
"  Impn^i,"  inquit,  "  bominis  est,  mendacio  fallere ;  mutasre 
sententiam,  ttirpe  est ;  e^xrari,  seelus ;  misereri,  flagitatuB." 
6^.  i^Nostri  autem  iUi,  (fotebor  enim.  Gate,  me  qnoque 
in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  raeo,  qnaeinsse  adjo- 
rnmo^  doetrinae,)  nostri,  inquam,  Oli  a  Ratone  et  Aristot* 
el«t,  moderati  bomines  et  temperati,  aiunt,  apud  sapien- 
tem ^'falere  aMquatndo  grattiam:  viri  boni  esse  misereri 
distincta  genera  esse  delictdrum,  et  dispares  poenas* 
esse  isptA  ^^minem  constaniem  ignoscendi  locum:  ^- 
sum  ss^entem  ^^saepe  aliquid  opinari,  quod  nesciat 
iravci  nonnunquam :  exoiari  enndem  et  placari:  quod 
dixerit,  interdum,  si  ita  rei^us  sit,  mutare :  de  sententia 
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deeedere  tiiqosndo:   ^omnes  virtoteB  medtoerittrte   qi»- 
dadi  ene  moderatas. 

XXXL  64.  'Hm  ad  nagistroe  ai  qua  te  ftntona, 
Calo,  cmn  ista  natara  detnliaaet,  non  ta  quideiii  vii 
melior  eases,  nee  fortior,  nee  temperantior,  nee  jnstior, 
(neqne  einm  ease  potea,)  aed  *paiillo  ad  lenhatem  pro- 
penaior.  Ncm  aecnaarea  nidlia  adductna  inhnieitiia, 
nulla  laceaaitoa  injuria,  ^pndentiaaimoni  hominem,  aomma 
dignitate  atqne  boneatate  praeditam:  pntares  enm  ^n 
ejuadem  anni  cuatodia  te  atque  L.  Murenam  fortana 
posnisaet,  aliqno  te  enm  hoc  reipnblicae  yinenlo  eaae 
coBJnnetom :  quod  atroeiter  in  aenstn  dixiati,  aut  non 
dixiaaes,  aut  ^aepoaoisaes,  aut  mitierem  in  partem  inter-* 
pretareve.  65.  Ae  te  ipemn  (qnantom  ego  opinione  angn- 
ror)  mme  et  animi  qnodam  impetn  concitatmn,  et  ▼! 
naturae  atque  ingenii  elatum,  et  recentibiia  ^praeceptorum 
atadiis  flagrantem  jam  nana  flectet,  dies  leniet,  aetaa 
mitigtibtt.  Etenim  iati  ipei  mihi  tidentur  restri  prae- 
ceptores  et  virtntia  magiatri  finea  offieioram  'paullo  Ion- 
gina,  qnam  natara  vellet,  i»otalieBe :  *ut,  enm  ad  nhimnm 
anima  contendissemna,  ibi  tamen,  nbi  oportet,  conaiate- 
remna.  ^^^  Nihil  ignoreria."  i*Imnio  aliqmd,  non  omnia. 
'<  Nihil  grstiae  cauaa  feceria."  ^mmo  renatito  gradae, 
com  officinm  et  fidea  postidabit.  **  Miaericordia  com« 
motua  ne  aia."  ^^Etiara ;  in  disaolrenda  aererhate :  aed 
tamen  eat  laua  aUqaa  hnmanitatia.  '^'In  sententia  per- 
maneto."  Yero;  nisi  senleittiam  aMa  Wc^rit  melior. 
66.  Hnjuaeemodi  ^Scipio  IHe  fuit,  qnem  non  poemtebat 
iacere  idem,  quod  to:  habere  eruditiasimnm  hominem, 
e^  paene  diTinum  doim:  ^cnjoa  oratione  et  praeceptia, 
quamquam  erant  "eadem  ista,  quae  te  delectant,  tamen 
aaperior  non  eat  fiietua,  sed  (nt  accept  a  aenibus)  lenia- 
•tnms.  Quia  vera  C.  Laeiio  eomiort  qnis  jucnndior, 
eedem  ex  atudio  iato  ]  qais  iUo  grayior,  aapientior  ?  *  Pos- 
sum de  i^L.  Philo,  de  C.  ^Hahdio  dkere  haee  eadem: 
sed  te  domum  jam  deducam  toam.  Quemquanme  ezia^ 
itmaa  ^^atone,  provfo   too,  comaiodietetn,   ^^Himiorem, 
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^jvodexalioMBi  f uisse  ad  oma/tm  ratkmem  hninnnltntii  i 
De  cujus  praestanti  yirtute  cum  vera  graviten^e  dicetem, 
dooMaticuiii  He  habere  dudsti  exemplum  ad  imitandom^ 
Eat  illud  quidem  exemplQm  Ubi  propoaiCum  dcNoi :  aed 
tamea  naturae  ainulitudo  ilUus  ad  te  magia,  qui  ab  illo 
ortuB  ea,  quam  ad  unuinqnemque  nostrdm  perv^aire  potuit : 
ad  imitandnm  veio  tarn  mihi  propoaitum  exemplar  illud 
eat,  quam  tibi.  Sed,  si  illiua  ^conutatem  el  facilitatem 
tuae  giavitati  severitatique  adsperseziay  ii<»i,  %ta  quidem 
enmt  meliora,  quae  nunc  aunt  optima,. aed  certe  condita 
jucundius. 

XXXII.  67.  QuARB,  ut  ad  id,  quod  inatitui,  revertar, 
^lle  mihi  e  causa  nomen  Catonis:  remoye  ac  praetei- 
mitte  auctoritatem,  quae  in  judiciis  aut  nihil  y^lere,  aut 
ad  salutem  debet  valere :  congredere  mecum  crinunibua 
ipsis.  ^Quid  accusaa,  Cato  ?  quid  afiera  in  judicium  ^ 
quid  arguia?  Ambitum  accusas?  Non  defendo.  ''Me 
reprehendisy  quod  idem  defendam,  quod  lege  punierim 
^Punivi  ambitum,  non  innocentiam.  ^Ambitum  vero  ip« 
sum  Tcl  tecum  accuaabo,  ai  volea.  Dixiati,  senatua 
consultum,  me  referente,  esse  factum,  ^^"si  mercede 
^^eoirupti  obviam  candidatis  issent,  si  conducti  aecta* 
rentur,  ^^gi  gladiatoribus  vulgo  locus  tributim,  et  item 
prandia  si  vulgo  assent  data,  contra  legem  Calpumiam 
factum  videri/'  Ergo  ita  senatus  judicat,  contra  legem 
facta  haec  videri,  ^%i  facta  sint :  decemit,  quod  nifai} 
opus  est,  dum  candidatis  morem  gerit.  ^^Nam  factum 
sit,  necne,  vehementer  quaeritur.  Si  factum  sit,  quin 
contra  legem  sit,  dubitare  nemo  potest.  68.  Est  igitoi 
ridiculum,  quod  est  dubium,  id  relinquere  incertum :  quod 
nemini  dubium  potest  esse,  id  judicare.  ^^Atqui  id  de- 
cernitur  omnibus  postulantibus  candidatis :  ut  ex  sena* 
tusoos-sulto,  neque  cujus  intersit,  neque  contra  quem 
sit,  intelligi  possit.  Quare  doce,  a  L.  Murena  ilia 
esse  commissa:  turn  egoniet  tibi,  contra  legem  com- 
miasa  esse,  concedam. 

XXXIIL    **^«MoLTi  obyiam   prodierunt  de  proyinda 
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4«€«4«9&ti»  coiumlatiffii  patenti.''     Solet  ^m.    *£ceid  an 
tern  Aon  proditor  reyeite&ti  1     ^'  Quaa  lidt  itta  nnilti- 
tudo!"     Fhmum,   si  tibi   ^tam   ntionan   non   possim 
reddere:   quid  habet   admiratioiiis,   taU   vin    advenienti, 
caadidako   coDsulaiif   obviam  piodisse  midtOB  ?  qaod  nisi 
asset  factom,   magia  minmdiuo    Tideretur.     69.    Quid? 
ai  etiam  illud  addam,  ^fuod  a  conamtndine  hou  abborret, 
rogatos  esse  multos?  warn  ant   crisunosiuii  sit,  am  mi- 
landum,  qua  in  civitaie  ^ogati  infimoram  bominiim  ffios, 
prope  de  nocte,  ex  ultima  saepe  uibe,   deductnm   renire 
soleamus,  in   ea  ^on    esse    gravatos    homines  prodire 
bora  teitia   in   campum  Martiom,    praesertim   talis   Tin 
nomine   rogatos?     Quidi   si  ^onmes  sooietates  renenrnt, 
quarum    ex   numero    multi  bic  sedent  jodices  ?  quid  ?  si 
raulti  homines    nostri  ordinis  bonestissimi ?  quid?  si  ilia 
officiosissima,    quae    neminem    patitmr    bob    honeste    in 
urbem  introire,  ^ta  natio  candidatornm  ?  si  denique  ipse 
accusator    Foster    Fostumius   obviam  cum    bene  magna 
caterva   sua   venit :    quid  habet  ista  muUitiido  admiratio- 
nis  1     Omitto  ^^clientes,  vicinos,  tiibules,  exercitnra  totmn 
Luculli,   qui  ad   triumphum   per   eos   dies  venerat :  hoc 
dicOy    ^^frequentiam   in   isto  officio   gratuttam,  non  modr 
dignitati  ullius  umquam,  sed  ne  voluntati  quidem  defuisse 
70.  ^^"  At  sectabantur  multi." — Doce,   mercede  :  eonced 
djxx  esse  crimen.    Hoc  quidem  remote,  quid  reprehendis  1 
XXXIV.    i3<*QuiD  opus   est,   inquit,   seetatoribus  ?"— 
A  me  tu  id   quaeris,  quid  opus  sit  eo,  ^^uo  semper  U8« 
sumus?      ^^Homines   tenues   unum    habent    m   nostmm 
ordinem  aut   promerendi  aut  referendi   beneficii  locum, 
banc  in  nostris  petitionibus  operam  atque  asseoutionem. 
^^Neque  enim  fieri  potest,  neque  postulandum  est  a  no- 
bis, aut  ab  equitibus  Romania,  ut  sues   necessaries  can- 
didates sectentur  totos  dies:  ^''a  quibus  si  domns  nostra 
celebratur,   si    interdum    ad    forum    deducimur,    si   uno 
i^asilicae    spatio  honestamux,    diligenter  observari  ride- 
mur   et  coll:  ^^enuiorom  et  non  occupatorum  amicorum 
est    ista   assiduitas,    quorum,   copia   bonis    et    beneficfs 
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d#eM#  ami  iekt.  71.  Nob  igimr  <MPipei%  ^uiic  iirfM^in 
geaeri  faondiiiim  ftmctom  ottcsi,  Cato:  sine  6«b,  ({id 
omnia  a  aoUb  tpefanl,  habere  ipeos  qooque  aliquid, 
quod  jMhia  teibaere  poisint.  ^i  nihil  erit,  praoter  ip0i>- 
nvn  sofragiBmy  tenoo  est:  si,  ut  tuffiragentar,  nihil 
valent  gratia.  Ipai  deniqae,  vfe  sclent  loqui,  >non  dieeve 
pro  nobis,  non  spondore,  non  vocare  domum  suam  poe» 
sunt:  atque  ^laec  a  nobis  petant  onmia,  neqne  nlla  re 
alia,  quae  a  nolns  c^Mieequuatiir,  nisi  opera  sua,  oom- 
pensari  putant  posse.  Itaqne  et  ^egi  Fabiae,  quae  est 
de  numero  sectatomm,  et  s^atusconsuHo,  quod  est  *L. 
Caesare  consule  factum,  restiterunt.  ''Nulla  est  enim 
poena,  quae  possit  obsenrantiam  tenuiorum  ab  hoc  retere 
instituto  officiorum  ezcludeie. — 72.  ^*  At  spectacula  sunt 
tributim  data,  et  ad  praudium  yulgo  Tocati." — Etsi  hoc 
factum  a  Murena  onmino,  judices,  non  est,  ab  ejus  ami 
cia  autem  *more  et  modo  factum  est;  tamen  admonitus 
re  ipsa,  records,  quantum  hae  quaestiones  in  senatu 
habitae  ^^^twnctorum  ndbis,  Servi,  detraxerint.  Quod 
enim  tempos  fuit  aut  nostra  aut  patrum  nostrorum  memor- 
ia,  ^^quo  haec,  sife  ambitio  est,  siye  liberalitas,  non 
faeiit,  ut  locus  et  in  circo  et  in  foro  daretur  amicis  et 
tribulibus?  ^^Haec  homines  temnores  primum,  nondnm 
qui  a  suis  tribulibus  ?etere  instituto  assequebantur  *  * 

XXXV,  73  *  *  •  ^PnABFBCTUM  fabrtUu  semel  locum 
tribulibus  suis  ^^dedisse :  quid  statuent  in  viros  primarios, 
i^qui  in  circo  totas  tabemas,  tribulium  causa,  compara 
runt?  ^^Haeo  omnia  sectatonon,  spectaculorum,  prandio 
nun  item  crimina,  a  multitudine  in  tuam  nimiam  diligen 
tiam.  Send,  conjecta  stmt :  in  quibus  tamen  Murena  ab 
senatus  auctoritate  defenditur.  Quid  enim?  Senatus 
num  c^viam  prodire  crimen  putat?  "  Non ;  sed  mercede." 
"Convinoe.  Num  sectari  multos  ?  ••  Non ;  sed  condnc- 
tos."  ^®Doce.  Num  locum  ad  spectandum  dare?  aut 
ad  prandium  invitare  ?  "  Minime ;  i%ed  vulgo,  passim." — 
Quid  est  vulgo  ?  "  Universes."  Non  igitur,  si  ^^L.  Nat* 
ta,  aummo  loco  adokscens,  qui,  et  quo  animo  jam  sit. 
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8t  <|vnfi8  ¥ir  iutmnis  sit,  fidemiis,  Hb  6<]Qillifli  cenlnriM 
nAmi  esse  et  ad  boc  officimn  necessitodinis,  et  ad  refiqimm 
tempus,  gratiesfis,  id  erh  ^job  titiico  fraud!,  ant  cri* 
mini:  nee,  si  'nigo  Vestalis,  lutjus  propinqna  et  neces- 
saria,  locum  sanm  ^^adialorilnis  concessit  knie,  *noB  et 
ffla  pie  fecit,  et  hie  a  culpa  est  remotas.  H>iiiiiia  base 
smt  officia  necessanorum,  commoda  tenuionnii,  mmna 
candidatortUB. 

74.  At  enim  agit  mecum  ^austere  et  Scoice  Oato. 
Negat  Terum  esse,  allici  benevolentiam  c9x>:  negat, 
^udicittra  honiiaiuii  in  magistratibas  niaiidsn&  comnnpi 
Toluptatflms  opoTtere.  Ergo  ad  coenam,  pelitionis  csrasa, 
si  qnis  rocat,  condenmetor.  *"  Quippe,**  inqnit,  "  ta  ndbi 
sunummi  imperimn,  tu  smnmaBi  anctofhatem,  tu  goAwi^ 
naciila  reipnUicae  petas  fbrendis  bemimnn  sensibos,  e^ 
deleniendis  aniims,  et  adbibendis  voiaptadbiis  T  ^Utram 
lenocimnm  "  in(|mt,  **  a  grege  delicatae  jnrentotis,  an  oibis 
ternrum  imperinm  a  populo  Romano  petebas  T^-^^^Hor 
ribiBs  oiatio:  sed  earn  vsus,  vita,  mores,  ciritas  ipsa 
respmt.  Neqne  tamen  Lacedaemonii,  ^nctores  istius 
fitae  atqne  orationis,  qui  qnotidianis  epulis  in  robore  ac- 
cumbunt,  neque  yero  ^'Ctetes,  quorum  nemo  gnstavit 
umquam  cnbans,  ^^lelius,  quam  Romani  bomines,  ^qui 
tempora  Toluptatis  laborisque  dispertiunt,  respubUcas  suas 
retinuerant :  ^*qnoram  alteri  uno  adventu  nostri  exercitus 
deleti  sunt;  alteri  nostri  imperii  praesidio  discipUnam 
suam  legesque  conservant. 

XXXVI.  75.  QiTARE  noli,  Gate,  majorum  instttuta^ 
quae  ^^res  ipsa,  quae  diutumitas  imperii  comprobat,  nim- 
ium  serera  oratione  reprebendere.  Fuit  **eodem  ex 
studio  Tii  eruditus  apud  patres  nostros,  et  bonestus  bom^ 
ct  nobilis,  Q.  Tubero.  Is,  cum  ^•epulum  Q.  Mamnus, 
*>Afncani  patnii  sui  nomine,  populo  Romano  daret,  roga- 
tns  est  a  Maximo,  *>ut  triclinium  stemeret,  cum  esset 
Tubero  ejusdem  Africani  sororis  filius.  Atque  ille,  bome 
emditissimus,  ac  Stoicus,  ^travit  pelliculis  baedinis 
lectuloe  Punicanos,  et  exposuit  rasa  Samia :    quasi  vers 
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A0«et  Diogeaet  Cyaicus  moitaus,  et  noii  divioi  hoiniqli 
Africaai  mors  honestarelur ;  quern  cum  supremo  ejua  die 
Maximus  laudaret^  gratiae  egit  diis  immoitalibus,  quod 
ille  vir  in  hac  republica  potissimum  natua  esset ;  ueceaae 
enim  fuiase,  ibi  ease  terrarum  imperiumy  ubi  ille  esset 
Hujns  iu  morte  celebranda  graviter  tulit  populus  Roma* 
nus  ^bajic  penrersam  sapientiam  Tuberouis.  76.  Itaque 
%omo  integerrimus,  civis  optimus,  cum  esset  L.  PauUi 
nepoB,  P,  Africani,  ut  dixi,  sororis  filius,  ^bis  haedinis 
pelliculis  praetura  dejectus  est.  Odit  populus  Romauus 
privatam  luxuham,  publicam  magnificentiam  diligit:  ^on 
amat  profusas  epulas,  sordes  et  inhumanitatem  multo 
mimis:  Mistinguit  rationem  officiorum  ac  temporum,  vi- 
ciasitudinem  labohs  ac  voluptatis.  Nam,  quod  ais,  nulla 
re  allici  hominum  mentes  opoxtere  ad  magistratum  man- 
dandum,  nisi  dignitale;  %oc  tu  ipse,  in  quo  summa  est 
dignitas,  noa  servas.  Cur  enim  quemquam,  ut  studeat 
obi,  m  te  adjuvet,  rogas?  Rogas  tu  me,  ut  mihi  prae* 
sis,  ut  committam  ego  me  tibi.  .  Quid  tandem?  istuc 
me  rogari  oportet  abs  te,  an  te  potius  a  me,  ut  pro  mea 
salute^ laborem  penculumque  suscipias  ?  77.  Quid?  quod 
babes  ^nomenclatorem  ?  in  eo  quidem  ^fallis  et  decipisu 
*Nam,  si  nomine  appellari  abs  te  cives  tuos  honestum 
est,  tuipe  est  eos  notiores  esse  servo  tuo  quam  tibi 
^<^Sin,  etiam  si  noris,  tamen  per  monitorem  appellandi 
sunt,  ^^cur  ante  petis,  quam  insusurravit  ?  aut  quid,  cum 
admoneris,  tamen,  quasi  tute  noris,  ita  salutas  ?  quid, 
posteaquam  es  designatus,  multo  salutas  negligeotius  ? 
^^Haec  omnia  ad  rationem  civitatis  si  dirigas,  recta  sunt : 
sin  perpendere  ad  disciplinae  praecepta  velis,  reperian* 
tur  pravissima.  Quare  nee  plebi  Romanae  eripiendi 
>3fructus  isti  sunt  ludorum,  gladiatorum,  conviviorum, 
quae  omnia  majores  nostri  comparaverunt :  ^%ec  candi- 
datia  ista  benignitas  adimenda  est,  quae  liberalitatem 
loagifi  significat,  quam  largitionem. 

XXXVII.  78.  ^^At  enim  te  ad  accusandum  respublica 
addiu^it.    ^^Credo,  Cato,  te  isto  animo  attjue  ea  opinions 
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ramsse.  Sed  ta  imimideiitia  btefis.  Ego  quod  ftdo^ 
indices,  cum  amicitiae  dignitalisqfiie  L.^Miarenae  gratia 
faeb,  torn  me  pacis,  odi,  concoidiae,  I^Mitalis,  aalutls, 
vitae  deaiqne  omnium  nostrum  causa  iaeere  ^lamo  atque 
testor.  Audite,  audile  consulem,  judices,  nihO  dieam 
airogantius,  tantom  dicam,  totos  dies  atque  aoeles  do 
lepi^lioa  cogitantem.  Non  usque  eo  L.  Catiliiia  rem 
pebiicam  despexit  atque  coutempsit,  ut  ea  copia,  quam 
secum  ednxit,  se  banc  avitatem  opjiressunim  arbitraretur. 
^Ltttius  patet  illius  sceleris  c<mtagio,  quam  qnisquam 
pntat;  ad  pluses  pertinet.  Intus,  iaitus,  inquam,  est 
^tius  Trojfflsus :  a  quo  mmquam,  me  eonsule,  donnien- 
tes  oj^pfimemiri.  79.  Quaeris  a  me,  qfoid  ego  Catilinam 
meitaam.  Nihil ;  et  curavi,  ne  quia  metuetet :  sod  ^copia» 
illiiis,  quas  liic  Tideo,  dieo  esse  motuendas:  nee  tarn 
tmendns  est  nunc  exercitus  L.  Catiiinae,  quam  isti,  qm 
lUttm  exercitum  desendsse  dieiratar.  Non  enim  desera* 
enmt,  sed  ab  ilb  in  speculis  atque  inaidiis  relicti,  ^n 
eapite  atque  in  cerricibus  nostris  restitenmt.  Hi  et  inte- 
grum consulem,  et  bonum  impoTatorero,  ^et  natura,  et  fortu- 
■a-  eum  raipublicae  salute  conjunctum,  dejici  de  urbis  prae* 
flidioy  et  de  custodia  civitatis  ^rostris  sententtis  deturbari 
v<^unt.  Quofum  ego  ferram  et  audaciam  rejeci  *in  cam- 
po,  debilitKvi  in  fovo,  compressi  etiam  domi  meae  saepe, 
lodiees,  bis  vos  si  alterum  eonsolem  tradKdoritis,  plus 
Budta  erunt  vestris  sententiis,  quam  suis  gladiis  con* 
seouti.  Magni  intezest,  judices,  id  quod  ego  multis  re* 
pugnnntibus  egi  atque  porfcci,  esse  ^%alendis  Januariis 
in  repuUiea  duo  consules.  80.  Nolite  arbitrari,  medioo' 
nbos  consibis,  aut  usitatis  viis,  ^^ant**  Non  lex  im- 
proba,  non  peniiciosa  largitio,  non  auditum  aliquando 
aliquod  malum  ^^eipnbbcae  qnaerilur.  Inita  sunt  in  hae 
oivhate  oonsttia,  judices,  urbis  delendae,  cinum  truci* 
daadomm,  nominis  Roman!  exstinguendi.  Atque  haec 
eires,  eires,  inquam,  (si  eos  hoc  nomine  appellKri  fee 
est,)  de  patiia  sua  et  cogitant  et  cogitayenmt;  borum 
•go  quotidie  conailiis  occuno,  audaciam  debilito,  soolon 
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raMAo.  Sed  tos  ibomo,  jndiotti:  »»  €1 
SMW  odiiiiribtiifl :  nolile  niihi  trnhmhtn  ^viowiiim  maam 
diligentUMi:  Mlite  adimere  euDi,  c«i  rampvblieaM  capio 
tndcre  iacolmMm  ab  hk  taatw  pencvlu  dctedoiduii. 
XXXYIII.  81.  ATquB  ad  kaee  mala,  judkes,  quid 
aecedat  aliiid«  wm  yidetas?  Te,  te  appello,  Cato:  noOf 
He  pro^icia  Hempeatatom  aimi  tui?  jam  enim  healeraa 
coiiQione  utoauit  vox  pemicioaa  ^deaignad  thbani,  col- 
lagae  liii:  coatm  quern  maltaai  Haa,  mmoM^  nmltam 
wmiea  boni  piovidfivuaty  qui  le  ad  tiafafOBatua  petilkmeAi 
vocavanmt.  OoBuaia,  quae  per  hae  triemdum  agitata 
amt,  jam  ab  ea  tempore,  quo  ^a  L.  Gatilina  et*  Cb. 
Piaoiie  imtom  consibwi  aeaatos  inteificiendi  acitia  esae, 
in  boa  dies,  in  boa  caenaes,  in  boc  tempns  eru^cmt 
8^.  Qui  locua  eet,  judieea,  quod  tempus,  qui  dies,  quae 
BOX,  cum  ego  bob  ex  istorum  inaidiia  ac  BMierooibiia, 
noa  aolmn  meo,  aed  wulto  etiam  magie  difino  conaiiio 
eiipiar  atque  evolem?  Neque  iaii  me  'meo  nomiiie 
inteifici,  aed  vigilantem  eonaulem  de  reipublicae  pEae*- 
sidio  demovere  Tolunt:  nee  miBua  Teliei^  Cato,  te 
quoque  aliqua  ratipne,  ai  poaaent,  toUeie :  id  quod,  auba 
crede,  ®et  agunt,  et  m^umur.  Yident,  quantum  ia  ta 
ait  aniflpi,  quantum  ingenii,  quantum  audoiitatis,  quaa^r 
turn  reipublicae  pvaeaidii :  aed  cum  ^onaidad  auo*- 
toritate  et  auxilie  i^Kiliatam  vim  tz&uaiciam  Tiderial, 
turn  se  faciiina  iaennmn  et  debilitatum  te  qiprasau- 
los  arbtttaalur.  Nam  ^%ie  sufficiatti^  consul,  non  ton- 
ent.  ^^Yident  te  in  tuonun  potestate  ccdleganun  fine: 
operant  i%ibi  Silanum,  clamm  Tinmi,  nne  ooUega,  te 
aine  conaule,  rempublicam  aine  praeaidio  ob}ici  peeae. 
83.  Hia  tantia  in  rebua  tantiaque  in  pencidis,  eat  tmmi, 
M.  Cato,  qui  non  mibi,  non  tibi,  aed  patiiae  natua  ea, 
videre  quid  agatur,  retbiere  ad|ttti»em,  defeaBosera,  aoeian- 
ia  repi^ca,  eonaulem  ^on  ci^iidiuB,  eonaulem  (qmd 
maxime  tempus  boc  postulat)  fortune  conathatum  ad 
unple:(a9dura  ocium :  scientia,  ad  beUnm  gerendum :  ^^ni 
010  et  usu,  ad  quod  velis  negotium. 
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XXXIX.  QuAXQVAii  ^s^tmce  rel  poteatas  omsm 
VOL  Tohia  sita  est,  judices :  totaza  rempoblicaiii  t98  in 
iiac  causa  tenetis,  tos  gubernatis.  Si  L.  CatOiaa  Gum 
sao  consilio  nefaxiorum  komiiuun,  qvoa  aecum  adiudti 
hac  de  re  posset  judicare,  condemnaret  L.  Murenam: 
si  interficere  posset,  occideret.  ^Petuiit  emm  nUkMies 
ilUus,  ut  oibetur  auxilio  reapublica:  ut  miauatur  contra 
suum  fuiorem  uuperatonim  copia:  ut  nujor  facultas 
tribuius  plebis  detur,  ^depulso  adversario,  aeditiooia 
ac  discordiae  concitandae.  ^Idenoie  igitur  delecti  am- 
plissimis  ex  ordinibus  bonestissimi  atque  sapientiaaiBii 
viri  judicabuat,  quod  ille  impoituniaaimua  gladiator,  boa- 
tis  reipublicae.  judicaret^  84.  Mihi  credite,  judicea, 
in  hac  cauaa  non  solum  de  L.  Muzenae,  vemm  etiam 
de  vestra  salute  sententiam  feretis.  In  diacrimen  ex- 
tremum  venimus:  nibil  est  jam,  unde  nos  reiciamu% 
aut  ubi  lapsi  reaistamus.  Non  solum  minuenda  not 
sunt  auxilia,  quae  babemua,  aed  etiam  nora,  ai  fiaa 
possit,  comparanda.  Hoatis  eat  enim  non  ^apud  Ani* 
enem»  quod  bello  Punico  gravisaimum  viaum  est,  aed 
in  turbe,  in  f<»:o:  (dii  immortales!  sine  gemitu  boc  did 
non  potest :)  ^on  nemo  etiam  in  illo  saerario  reipub- 
licae,  in.  ipsa,  inquam,  curia  non  nemo  boatia  eat.  Dii 
''faxint,  Tit  ^eus  coUega,  vir  fortisaimua,  boc  Catilinaa 
nefarium  latiocinium  armatus  of^rimat!  ego  togaUia. 
Yobis  bonisque  omnibus  a^utoribus,  boo,  quod  concep- 
turn  reapublica  periculum  parturit,  consilio  diacutiam 
et  comprimam!  85.  Sed  quid  tandem  fiet,  ai  ^baee 
elapsa  de  manibus  nostris,  in  eum  annum,  qui  conaequi- 
tur,  redundarint?  Unus  erit  consul,  et  is  non  in  ad- 
ministrando  bello,  sed  in  sufikiendo  eoUega  occupatus 
Hunc  jam  qui  ^^npedituri  sint,  *  *  iUa  pestia  immanis, 
^^importuna,  prorumpet,  qua  poterit :  et  jam  populo  Ro- 
mano minatui :  in  agros  suburbanos  repente  adrolabit : 
i^versabitux  in  castris  furor,  in  curia  timer,  in  fozt 
eoDJuratio,  in  campo  exercitus^  in  agris  vaatita^:  out 
ni    aiitem    in    sede    ac  loco   ferrum    flammamque   mfita* 
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ffiiiiis      Qoae  jamdiu  ocympanntar,   eadem  iota    omma, 
m    orasta    suis    praedtdm    «nt    respoblica,    facile    et 
magistratutim   consiliis   et  priratomm   diligentia  compri 
mentm 

XL.  86.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  primum  rei- 
publicae  causa,  qua  nulla  res  cuiquam  ^tior  debet  esse, 
vos,  pro  mea  sununa  et  Tobis  cognita  in  rempublicam 
diligentia,  moneo,  pro  auctoritate  consular!  hortor,  pro 
magnitudine  periculi  obtestor,  ut  otio,  ut  paci,  ut  salati, 
ut  yitae  yestrae  et  ceterorum  ciyium  consulatis:  deinde 
ego  fidem  yestram,  Mefensoris  et  amici  officio  adduc- 
tos,  oro  atqne  obsecro,  judices,  ut  ne  hominis  miseri, 
et  cum  ^rporis  morbo,  turn  animi  dolore  confecti,  L. 
Bfurenae,  recentem  gratulationem  noya  lamentatione 
obruatis.  Modo  maximo  beneficio  populi  Romani  or- 
natus,  fortunatus  yidebatur,  quod  primus  in  familiam 
yeterem,  primus  in  ^municipium  antiquissimum  consu 
latum  attuUsset ;  nunc  idem  ^squalors  sordidus,  confectus 
morbo,  lacrymis  ac  moerore  perditus,  yester  est  supplex, 
judices,  yestram  £dem  obtestatur,  misericordiam  implo- 
rat,  yestram  potestatem  ac  yestras  opes  ^intuetur.  87. 
Nolite,  per  deos  immortales!  judices,  %ac  eum  re,  qua 
se  honestiorem  fore  putavit,  etiam  ceteris  ante  partis 
honestatibus  atque  omni  dignitate  fortunaque  priyare. 
•Atque  ita  vos  L.  Murena,  judices,  orat  atque  obsecrat, 
si  injnste  neminem  laesit;  si  nuUius  aures  yoluntatem- 
ye  yiolayit ;  si  nemini,  ut  leyissime  dicam,  odio,  nee 
domi,  ncc  militiae,  fuit,  sit  apud  vos  ^^modestiae  loo 
us,  sit  demissis  hominibus  perfugium,  sit  auxiliiim 
pudori.  *' Misericordiam  spoliatio  consulatus  magnam 
habere  debet,  judices.  ^^Una  enim  eripiuntur  cum  con- 
fulatu  omnia.  Invidiam  yero  his  temporibus  habere 
eonsulatus  ipse  nullam  potest.  ^'Objicitur  enim  con- 
eionibus  seditiosorum,  insidiis  conjuratorum,  tells  Cat- 
<Hnae  :  ad  omne  deniqrie  periculum,  atque  ad  omnem 
inyidiam  solus  opponitur.  88.  Quare  quid  invidendum 
Kurenae,    aut  cuiquam    nostri^n  ait  ^*m  hoc    praeolaro 
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OMsitfata,  ao&  ndeo,  jttdkes.  Quae  Tero  miMmda 
tiint,  e&  6t  ndhi  li&te  ocnkos  TezBantnar,  et  tos  vid«« 
et  perspioere  poiestb. 

XLI.  Si  (quod  JupiMi  oama  aTertal!)  ^hnnc  vaaini 
•entenlib  afflixeiiliffi  ^uo  so  auser  vertet?  donuinuio! 
ut  earn  imaguiem  olariaaiai  viri,  pairentia  auii  ^fmn 
paucia  ante  diebua  %ujrftataai  in  sua  gratulalioBya 
conspexit,  eandem  deformatam  igooaunia  Hugeutem^ 
que  yideat  ?  an  ad  matrem,  quae  ^misera,  modo  con- 
anlem  oaculata  filium  auum,  nunc  cniciatur  et  sollici- 
ta  est,  ne  eundem  paullo  post  spoliatum  onmi  digni- 
tate  conspiciati  89.  Sed  quid  ego  matrem,  aut  domum 
appello,  quern  %ova'  poena  legis  et  dome,  et  parente, 
omnium  suorum  consuetudine  conspectuque  priTst? 
Ibit  igitur  in  exsilium  miser?  Quo?  ad  Orientisne 
partes,  in  quibus  annos  multos  legatus  fuit,  et  exerci- 
tus  duxit,  et  res  maximas  gessit?  ^At  habet  magnum 
doIoTem,  unde  cum  honore  decesseris,  eodem  cum 
ignominia  reverti.  An  se  in  contrariam  partem  terra- 
mm  abdet,  ut  Gallia  Transalpina,  quem  nuper  ^summo 
cum  imperio  libentissime  viderit,  eundem  lugentem, 
moerentem,  exsulem  videat?  In  ea  porro  provincia, 
quo  animo  ^C.  Murenam,  fratrem  suum,  adspiciet  ?  ^^qui 
hujus  dolor  ?  qui  illius  moeror  erit  ?  quae  utriusque 
Lamentatio?  ^^quanta  autem  pertuibatio  fortunae  atque 
sermonis,  quod,  quibus  in  locis  paucis  ante  diebus 
factum  esse  consulem  Murenam,  nuntii  literaeque  cele- 
brassent,  et  unde  hospites  atque  amici  gratulatmn  Ro- 
mam  concurrerint,  repente  eo  accedat  ipse  nuntius 
suae  calamitatis?  90.  Quae  si  acerba,  si  misera,  si 
luctuosa  sunt,  si  alienissima  a  mansuetudine  et  miseri- 
cordia  vestra,  judices,  ^^conservate  populi  Romani  bene 
ficium  :  reddite  reipublicae  consulem  :  date  hoc  ipsius 
pudori,  date  patri  mortuo,  date  generi  et  familiae,  date 
etiam  Lanuvio,  municipio  honestissimo,  quod  in  hac  tota 
causa  frequens  moestumque  vidistis.  Nolite  a  sacris 
patriis  ^^Junonis    Sospitae,    cui  omnes  consules  ^^facere 
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neoesae  est,  'domeeticum  et  Buuin  conaulem  potiaBiBium 
avellere.  Quem  ego  vobu^  si  quid  habet  momenti 
commendatio,  aut  auctoritatis  'coofirmatio  mea,  consul 
eoosalem,  judices,  ka  'commendo,  ut  cupidissimum  \)tii, 
^sCadiosimimum  bonoram^  aecerrimum  contra  seditionem, 
fortissimum  in  bello,  inimicissimum  hnic  conjurafeioni, 
quae  nunc  rempublicam  labefactat,  {uturum  esse  *pro 
mittam  et  spondeam. 
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Fhce 
X.  M.  TuLLii  CxcKKOMis,  6ui.  <<  Fint  Ontion  of  M.  Tullios  ] 
Cicero  against  Lucius  Catilioe,  deliyeied  in  the  Senate." — CatUine^s 
intention  wae  to  lesre  Rome,  and  join  bis  aimy,  then  assemblis^  in 
dJyQferent  parts  of  Italy ;  while  the  other  eonaiHiators  remained  within 
the  walls,  to  butcher  the  senators  and  fire  the  capiud.  Ciceio,  hav- 
ing discorered  this  design,  summoned  tbe^.  senate  to  meet  in  tiie 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the 
whole  cireumstancei  of  the  plot  But  Catiline  having  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  his  audacity  impelled  the 
consulax  oratix  to  an  abrupt  inyectiTa,  which  is  directly  addressed 
to  the  traitor,  and  commences  without  the  preamble  by  which  most 
of  bis  other  harangues  are  introduced. 

In  point  of  el^t,  this  oration  must  haye  been  perfectly  electric. 
The  disclosure  to  the  criminal  himself  of  his  most  secret  purposes  * 
their  flagitious  nature,  threatening  the  life  of  every  one  present ;  the 
wb<^e  course  of  his  villanies  and  treasons,  blasowpid  forth  with  the 
fire  of  incensed  eloquence ;  and  the  adjuration  to  him,  by  fleeing 
fiN>m  Rome,  to  free  his  coontxy  from  such  a  pest,  were  all  wonder- 
fully calculated  to  excite  astonishment,  admiration,  and  horror. 

The  great  object  of  the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular,  that  so  dangerous  a 
personage^  and  oae  who  m%ht  have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should 
thus  have  been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  his  army,, 
instead  of  being  secured  and  punished.  From  the  language  of  Sal- 
lust,  {CtU.  c.  3^,)  this  oration  would  iq>pear  to  have  been  oagmaUy 
altogether  extemporaneous*  and  to  have  been  subsequently  commit- 
ted to  writing  by  Cicera 


3.  Quausque  tandemy  dec.  <<How  far,  then,  Catihne,  wilt  thou 
trifle  with  our  patience  1  How  long,  too,  will  that  frantic  wicked- 
nm^  if  thine  bafifte  our  eflforts  1     To  what  extent  will  thy  unbridled 
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fit*. 

I  a  ftcitf  insolently  display  itself  V* — ^We  may  sappoee  the  whole 
senate  to  have  remained,  for  a  time,  buried  in  the  deepest  sflenee, 
eireiy  eye  directed  towards  Gatilme ;  and  Cicero,  at  last,  slowly 
rising  from  his  curole  chair,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  indignant 
scorn  at  the  gmlty  intruder,  to  have  burst  forth  mto  tUs  startling  and 
impassioned  exordiom. 

8.  Abutere.  literally,  '<wilt  thoa  abuse." — Cicero  prefers  the 
softer  and  more  poetic  tennination  re,  in  the  imperfect  and  fdtnre 
indicative,  and  present  and  imperfect  subjimctiYe.  In  the  present 
indicative  he  rarely  employs  it. — Patientia  nottra.  The  reference 
in  nostra  is  to  himself  and  the  senate  generally. 

4.  Iste  tuus.  The  pronoon  isU  is  here  employed  to  maik  indig- 
nant scorn  and  contempt.  It  must  be  observed,  with  regard  to  ute, 
that  it  is,  strictly  spealdng,  xised,  together  with  its  derivatives,  in 
reference  to  the  person  addressed.  Thus,  iste  2ocu«,  "that  place 
where  you  are;"  ista  verboj  *< those  words  which  you  uttered.** 
When  Cicero  addressed  his  antagomst,  in  any  mstance,  he  often 
need  istSf  in  accordance  with  the  princ^le  just  laid  down ;  and,  as 
he  generally  used  it  contomeliously,  it  acquired  a  reproachful  mean- 
ing. But  this  is  by  no  means  tmiversally  l&e  case.  In  tiie  present 
passage,  however,  iste  has  this  scornful  meaning,  and  tuus  is  merely 
added  in  order  to  strengthen  its  general  reference  to  the  person 
addressed. 

6.  Eludet.  A  metaphor  boirowed  firom  die  movements  of  gladi- 
ators, in  avoiding  a  How  from  an  opponent  (Danat.  in  Ter.  Eun. 
1, 1, 10.)  So  Catiline  is  said,  by  the  orator,  to  baffle  eveiy  effort,  on 
the  part  of  good  citizens,  for  preserving  the  public  repose. — Quern 
sAfiavtm.  Equivalent,  in  Ciceioman  Latinity,  to  quousque  or  quam- 
iiu.  (Emestif  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  finis. — Seh^Xj  Index  iMt.  s.  v.) — 
JactaJbit,  The  student  vrill  mark  the  force  of  the  frequentative.  It 
is  equivalent  to  insclenter  se  geret. 

6.  Nikilne  to,  &c.  "  Have  the  guards  stationed  nightly  on  the 
Palatine  hill  produced  no  impression  upon  thee  ?  Have  the  watches 
planted  throughout  the  city  produced  none  1  None,  the  constemar 
tion  that  pervades  all  classes  1  None,  the  thronging  together  of  aO 
good  citizens  1"  &c.  Literally,  "  Has  the  nightly  guard  of  the  Pal- 
atium  in  no  respect  moved  thee  1  In  no  respect  have  the  watches 
of  the  city  1"  &c. 

7.  PaUuU.  The  Palatine  was  the  most  central  one  of  the  seven 
hiUs  of  Rome,  and  the  most  important  to  be  guarded  in  case  any 
public  disturbance  arose,  since  a  foe,  in  possession  of  it,  might  easLy 
make  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  its  being  secured  on  the  present  occasion.    The  Palatine  hiU  was 
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the  vendenee  of  Romufau,  and  in  foct,  the  fint  put  of  the  city  thai     | 
MM  in1mhitf»d.    Hera,  in  a  later  age,  stood  the  imperial  manaion  of 
AngQBtQs  and  his  soccessois,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  modem 
teim  "palace." 

8.  UrbtM  vigUUu.  When  there  was  aoy  alaim  or  distoibance  a 
the  city,  or  when  any  sospicion  was  entertained  of  public  commotion 
er  secret  conspiracy,  the  inferior  magistrates  (the  aediles,  quaes- 
tors, and  tribunes,)  wsie  entmsted  by  the  senate  with  the  cara  of 
the  public  peace,  and  planted  guards  and  watches  in  jMoper  places. 
Ck>mparo  SaUiuty  {Cat.  c.  80,)  **  Ut  Romae  per  totam  urbem  vigi- 
liae  haberentur,  Usque  minores  magistrattu  praeesaerU" 

9.  Concursus.  Several  editions  have  eontensua  ("  the  union,") 
which  is  also  given  by  Quintilian  <9, 3, 30)  in  citing  from  this  passage. 
The  more  spirited  reading,  however,  is  undoubtedly  concurstu. 

10.  Munititgimus.  In  dangerous  emergencies,  the  senate  wera 
usually  convened  in  the  temple  of  some  tutelary  divinity,  and  not  in 
a  curiOf  or  senate-house.  The  place  selected,  on  the  present  ooe^ 
sion,  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill ;  and  it  is  hence  called  "  muniiisnmtis  locus,''*  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  a  guard,  at  the  time,  on  the  Palatine.  With 
respect  to  the  true  position  of  the  temple  oi  Jupiter  Stator,  (which 
some  editors  veiy  enoneously  make  to  have  been  in  the  capitQl,) 
consult  Uv.  1,  12.     Omd.  Fast.  6,  794.    Nardiniy  6,  12. 

11.  Horum  era  mtUusgue.  ''The  looks  and  c«tfntenances  of 
these  who  are  here  assembled.**  Ora  refers  t*  (he  looks  of  aversion 
directed  at  Catiline  by  the  great  majprity  of  those  present ;  vuUus 
to  their  countenances,  in  which  ^ere  depicted  anxiety  and  alarm, 
ftfuretus  refers  the  woids  to^ihe  aversion  manifested  by  the  senators 
on  the  entrance  of  Catiline  mto  the  assembly,  when  all  quitted  that 
part  of  the  benches  where  he  had  taken  his  seat  They  would  rather 
seem  to  refer  to  the  deportment  of  the  senate  during  all  the  time 
that  he  had  been  present. 

12.  Patere.  "  Lie  open  to  view,"  i.  e.  are  brought  fuUy  to  light. 
— Constrictam  jam  horum  ornnmm  teneri.  Litenlly,  **  is  now  held 
firmly  grasped  by  the  knowledge  of  all  of  these,"  i.  e.  is  now  become 
a  matter  of  firm  conviction  to  all  who  are  here  assembled.  Con 
ttrietus  is  elegantly  applied  to  whatever  is  firmly  held  in,  and  can 
ao  longer  escape,  our  grasp.  While  the  compound  term  eemseUnHa 
(uistead  of  the  simple  setefUid)  is  employed  to  denote  that  many 
are  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Schdts,  {Index  Lai.  s.  v.,)  **  Communis  intor  eompiures  rei  o/ioi- 
jus  noHHa." — ^We  have  given  konim  ornnmm  with  GraevioA 
astead  of  the  conmion  readii^  ommum  korum. 
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1  13.  Prcxima.  Cktao  delivwed  tfab  oration  oa  the  8th  Novem* 
ber.  A  meedng  of  the  eompixBton  hid  taken  place  on  the  ni^t 
of  the  6th,  at  the  hooae  of  Laeca.  This  is  vdiat  Cicezo  calls  wm 
superior.  The  moming  of  the  7th  was  the  time  fbced  for  his  niw 
sination  by  the  two  Roman  knighte.  Doling  that  day,  Cicero  caused 
all  the  movements  of  the  censpizatan  to  be  closely  watched,  and 
ascertained  also,  by  his  seczet  agents,  all  that  was  done  on  the 
night  of  the  7th.  This  was  the  mxe  prosBima.  Cma^ne  chqytey 
4th,  and  Pro  SuU.  c.  18. 

14.  Inuno  vera.  ^*  Nay,  indeed."  Gzaevias  omite  sero,  bat  its 
presence  imparts  additional  strength  to  the  clause.  Compare  Ep. 
ad  Att.  IS,  4S :  "  Fereninu  tihi  tnjbe  error :  ferendme  ?  immo 
vero  etiam  adjmantbu,"  And  also  Tur»eUiitua  de  Part.  hat.  s.  y 
Immo. 

15.  PuAltet  eonsttii  partieeps.  <<  A  shaier  in  the  public  deliberar 
tkms."  Cicero*s  object  is  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  senate 
against  Catiline,  for  his  haying  come  into  that  assembly,  not  to 
inquire  or  seek  for  any  thing,  but  actually  to  take  part  m  their  de- 
tibeiations. 

16.  Viri  foriee.  Spoken  ironically.  "Men,  full  of  courage." 
Ciceio  charges  himself  and  the  senate  with  cowardice,  in  not  having 
before  this  brought  Catiline  to  pumsfament. — Saiufacere  reipabUea€. 
"  To  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  state."— JsltKjr.  "  Of  that  wretch." 
Pointing  at  Catiline.    Compare  note  4,  page  1. 

17.  In  te  eonferri,  6dc.  Understand  jampridem,  from  the  previ* 
ons  clause.  <<  Long  sincb  ought  that  ruin  to  have  been  heaped  upon 
thy  own  head,"  dtc.  The  i»anoiin  istam  tacitly  implies  that  tbe 
ruin  in  question  is  the  work  of  Catiline,  and  this  idea  is  immediately 
enlarged  upon  in  what  foDows,  qwan  Im  tn  no*  omnett  dec. 

18.  An  vero.  The  primitire  meaning  of  an  is  **  or,"  and,  when 
used  interrogatively,  the  sentence  is  always  elliptical.  Thus,  on 
decertare  mecum  voUtitl  ''Did  he  wish  to  contend  with  mel" 
This,  when  resolved,  is  nothing  more  than,  "  Am  I  wrong  in  my 
surmise,  or  did  he  wish  to  contend  with  me  V  So,  in  the  present 
instance,  an  vero  wir  amplUnmut,  dec.,  which  we  translate,  *'  Did, 
in  fact,  that  reiy  illustrious  individual,"  du:.,  is,  in  reality,  when  fully 
expressed,  **am  I  wrong  in  my  assertion,  or  did,  in  fact,"  6oo 
The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  Greek  if,  when  used  as  an 
JBterrogative  particle. 

19.  P.  Seipto.  The  reference  is  to  P.  Scqno  Nasica.  He  is 
celled  privaHu  because  the  office  of  pontifex  maxifrau  was  not  a 
magistracy ;  and  hence  the  same  person  could  be  pontifex  and  also 
consul  or  praetor.    Compare  the  remarks  of  Muretus,  cd  fee.    Ite 
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tmm.  primlu$  woaj,  UMvelcney  be  rendered,  **  although  fiUmg  no 
office  of  magiatnqr.'*  Ae  xegards  Scipio  Naaica,  consiilfc  Hietoncal 
JbdaXt  e.  t.  Soipio. — OraeckMm.  Consult  Historical  Index,  a.  t. 
Gncchoa,  and  Legal  Index,  s.  v.  Sen^ronia  Lex. 

30.  MediocriUr  Ubefaeiantem,  &c.  "  When  only  distoifaing,  in 
a  moderate  degree,  the  settled  order  of  things  in  the  state."  The 
idea  literally  inTohred  is  the  causing  what  was  before  finnly  fixed 
to  totter,  and  swerve  from  its  place.  Status  is  here  figuratively 
employed,  in  allusion  to  the  posture  or  attitude  of  a  gladiator  in 
combat. — It  will  be  observed,  that  Cicero  designedly  extenuates  the 
offence  of  TibenuB  Gracchus,  in  order  that  the  ligoor,  with  which 
he  was  punished,  might  be  conuaated  the  more  slwugly  with  the 
impunity  enjoyed  by  Catiline. 

31.  CaHUnam.  The  common  text  has  vero  after  Catiknam; 
but  since  this  already  occurs  with  on,  m  the  previoua  part  of  Ihe 
sentence,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  present  passage  as  cited  by 
Quiatilian,  (8,  4,  18,)  we  have  rejected  it  with  Manutms,  Lambi- 
mis,  and  otber  edikocs.  We  have  also  given,  with  Schntz,  terronifn, 
in  place  of  the  common  reading  terrae,  the  fonner  likewise  occuxiing 
in  Qttintilian. 

1.  Nam  iUa,  dec.  Cicero  here  assigns  a  reason  for  other  exam- 
ples not  being  cited,  in  preference  to  that  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
They  were  of  too  remote  a  date  ;  whereas  the  movements  of  Grac 
chus  had  occuzred  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

2.  C.  ServUius  Akala.  Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Ahala. 
He  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  T.  Q.  Cincinnatns. 
Emesti  first  gave  the  true  reading  0.  Senilius,  for  the  common 
lection  Q.  SenUius. — Sp.  Maelium,  Maelius  was  the  richest  pri- 
vate man  in  the  commonwealth,  and  more  than  suspected  of  aiming 
at  the  sovereign  power,  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  donations  of 
oom  among  the  lower  orders,  during  a  season  of  great  scarcity. 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Maelius. — Novia  rebus  studenUm, 
«  Aiming  at  a  change  in  the  government,"  L  e.  plotting  a  revolution. 

3.  bta  virtus.  "That  degree  of  public  virtue,"  i«  e.  of  true 
patriotism.  In  our  remarks  on  the  pronoun  isU  and  its  usage  by 
Cicero,  we  observed  that  the  distinction  there  laid  down  did  not  hold 
good  universally,  (note  4,  page  I.)  The  present  passage  fiimishes 
a  case  in  point.  Ista  is  here  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  tUoy  and 
the  latter  pronoun  itself  would  no  doubt  have  been  actually  employed, 
had  it  not  ocourred  just  before,  in  the  ezpresaion  **  nam  ilia  nimis/* 
&c.  Compare,  as  regards  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  about  iste,  the 
ranarks  of  Manutius,  ad,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  8,  10,  (vol.  1,  p.  161,  etf 
Oraof.)  and  Laur.  Valla,  de  L.  L.  EUg.  3,  4,  p.  61. 
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2  4.  jEr«ieimi#.  We  harre  njectdl  eMM  tlltf  Actani*^  ^rMi  Gfan^ 
Tins,  Eznesti,  Schiitz,  Ajc.,  on  th*  tntiiotity  of  mow  of  the  bef* 
MSS.  It  appeals  to  haye  found  ita  vrt^  into  tfao  teact  from  AoiMitw 
entm,  in  the  next  chapter. 

5.  SenaiutcotuuUum,  By  which  the  oonstthi  wore  enjoined,  **ui 
friderent  n§  quid  dstrimenti  re$pMica  eaperU,''  A  decfeo  of  thie 
nature  aimed  the  consols  with  dictateiial  power  for  the  thne  bemg» 
and,  by  Tirtue  of  it,  they  could  put  to  death  whomoeever  ther 
pleased,  without  the  fonaality  of  a  tiial.  (Compare  Sottnst,  Cmt,  e. 
29,  and  Plutaxch,  Vit.  Cic.  e.  15.)  Catiline  and  hia  accon^ieeo 
might  have  been  seized  and  poniahed  und«r  this  decree,  but  deem 
puiposeiy  abstained  horn  such  a  conne,  and  sought  nthur  to  indoeo 
them  to  quit  the  city. 

6.  NoH  iecBt  reipublieaet  dec.  *'  Neither  the  coimsd  noi  the 
sanction  of  this  order  ia  wantiag  to  the  repubhe,"  i.  e.  the  decree 
which  the  senate  had  passed  against  Gatitine  contained  **  ooanael,*' 
or  eoimUwmy  and  was  a  "  sanction,"  or  MtdarUas,  Compare  Ttei* 
tos,  Germ.  12^  "  CenUm  nnguliM  €X  jlM>e  eomiUs^  emMmm  U 
tutctoriUUt  fliifiuil." 

7.  No8  eonsuUs  desumus.  <<  We  consuls  are  waming  in  our 
doty."  We  have  inaertad  a  third  hm  before  desumuM,  as  ghren  by 
Priscian,  tib.  17,  p.  1076,  ed.  Putseh.  (Op.  td,  Krekl.  Tol  2,  p.  58. 
— Cicero  means,  that  the  connds  hayo  not  done  l&eir  duty  in  allowp* 
ing  Catiline  to  go  so  long  nnpunishad.  His  object  is  to  inliBBdafo 
him,  and  induce  him  to  leaye  the  city. 

8.  Qucndam.  A.  U.  C.  633,  B.  G.  121.  Fifty«eight  yean  bo- 
fore  the  time  when  Cicero  uttered  thi8.-*-L.  Opkmui,  He  WW 
consul,  with  Fabhis  Haxhnus,  A.  U.  G.  688.  Goflsoit  Histoneal 
Index. 

9.  Viderett  dLc.  A  decree  of  tlna  kind  w«a  called  deeretum  vU^ 
mutnt  or  uUimae  necettiiaiis.  Consult  note  5,  page  2.  Somatimos 
both  consuls  were  named  in  it,  at  other  times  only  one. 

10.  Quasdam  atdiikmum  auafidoms.  <'  Certain  supicioiui  of 
seditious  projects."  Cicero  h^e  poipoedy  uses  mild  language,  as 
hi  the  instance  of  the  elder  Crraochoa.  (Note  20,  page  1.)  Gousoil 
Histoadcallndex. 

11.  Claruaimo  palre,  dco.  The  Gracchi  had  for  their  father 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  once  honoured  with  the  censor- 
ship, twice  with  the  consulate,  and  had  enjoyed  two  triumphs. 
Their  maternal  grandSither  was  the  elder  Scipb  Afiicanni,  the  con* 
queror  of  Hannibal. 

12.  M.  Fulvhu.  One  of  the  three  coramissionen  named  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  agruian  law,  by  dividing  the  poblie  I 
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fl»  WM  Aa  fMlkalHr  Aieni  of  O.  GsMehnB.    €<nMk  HMoneal 
Inibi.— ThocUfltlMBitf  Fttlfiiii  ww  rinn  with  kk  fttbrn  < 

dwafey;  tha  yooBgor •Atr tk* eoiifliet. 

18.  C.  Jfiuw.  Tlik  ooenmd  dmiBg  tha  oxth  oonrakhip  of 
Marias.  The  crime  of  SatnTnimia  and  Seiviliaa  was  aeditioBa  and 
taibiilaKfteoBdiiet»aid«apedallyllM  havnig  aaaaaamated  G.  Mem- 
ouaa,  a  candidatu  for  the  oaoaulaUp,  in  the  Campoa  M arttoa.  Con- 
sub  Histaaioal  indaoc,  a.  t.  Satumimia. — The  individiial,  whoan 
Cicero  heie  calla  O.  Serriina,  ia  elaewhaie  atyled  C.  Serrflnia 
Glancia.  Gieeio  pnipose^  empkiya  the  nomen  merely,  as  it  be- 
Umged  to  a  £ttiily  of  distinotkm,  and  he  adds  to  it  the  title  of  pne- 
toiv  m  Older  that  it  maybe  aeen,  that  neither  birth  noroaidal  dignity 
could  aare  him  from  the  prompt  Teogeaneo  of  the  hiws,  which  Cati- 
Ime  had  for  ao  long  a  time  been  brsfing. 

14.  L.  Satu/mmiy  dee.  The  tme  reading  of  this  paaaage  is  it^ 
Tolved  in  oonaidanble  doubt.  The  conjeetmal  emendation,  which 
we  hare  given  in  the  text,  appears  the  least  objeotiooable,  and  wae 
iint  auggeated,  we  believe,  by  £.  H.  Baker.  <'  Bid  the  poniah- 
ment  due  to  the  republic,  dehgr,  for  a  single  day  thereafter,  the  death 
ni  h.  SatHRiiiras,''  dec.,  i  e.  did  L.  Satnnnmia,  though  a  tribone  of 
die  commons,  and  C.  Senriiiaa,  although  inveated  mAi  the  praetap- 
ship,  eecapo  the  puniahment  of  death,  so  joatly  their  due,  for  a  aingle 
day  after  the  deerae  in  qoestioa  had  been  paaaedl — ^The  common 
text  has,  num  unum  diem  po»t€a  L,  Satuminum  iribuimm  pMi*, 
it  C,  Senrilmm  pruetaremj  mora  ec  reipiMieas  poetm  remorata 
UiJ  «  Did  death,  and  Ihs  punishment  due  to  tlM  lepabtte,  iail,  for 
%  m^  day  thereafter,  to  oveitake  L.  Sataimmia/'  dee.  It  ia  ex« 
tremely  queationable,  however,  whether  we  can  aay,  in  conect  La^ 
tinity,  poena  remorahtr  htmUnem,  **  pnmwhment  fiula  to  overtake 
tba  man.'^  Cicero^  ekewherSf  uaea  remoiwri  in  ita  (Nrdinaiy  aenae, 
**  to  d^y*"  or  **  retard."  llnia :  "hmereo  quae  eaeteroe  lemoiari 
sident  ilium  «on  reUardarufU."  (Pro,  Leg  Maml.  14.)  Ahhoogh 
Pzopertios,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  passage  which  seems  at  first 
new  to  fovour  the  ^^*y"««""  explanation,  *<  Quamma  te  longoe  lamo- 
lentur  faia  aoaeetae."  (1, 19, 17.)  But  there  ia  nothii^  heie,  m 
reality,  to  jaevent  our  making  rimorerUur  equivalent  to  retmoont,-^ 
Emeati  givea  the  ordmary  reading,  in  the  paaaage  of  Ckevo  under 
eflttndeiatnn,  but  recommenda  L.  Saewrmni,  tribum  pleHa,  ei  C. 
fieratjtt,  proelorw,  retaining,  however,  mora  oc,  (whkh  we  have 
changed  to  mortem^)  and  giving  to  remoraia  eat  the  intransitivo 
meaiimg,  *'  to  delay,"  or  <'  linger."  Bat  mora  ac  poena  ia  eKtremely 
frigyL-^Aa  legaida  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  it  will  be 
homo  in  mind,  that  proper  names,  and  tidea  of  office,  are  frequentiv 
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2  wiiltoii  in  Hm  MSS.  widi  moro  or  lam  MmnfM&o^  and  that,  m 
consequence  of  thie»  the  giammetifl  ene  can  oftentOBesbe  diacor- 
ered  only  finogn  the  cmitezL  So  that,  in  het,  mtrUm  for  mora  mc 
is  the  only  alteiation  that  appears  at  all  Tioleiit,  if  it  even  be  so  in 
reality. 

15.  Nos.  "We consuls."  RefeEongtofainiflelf andeoUeagoe. — 
Vieenmum  diem.  It  was,  in  fact,  on^  the  18th  day  ainee  the 
aenate  had  decreed  that  Cicero  and  AnUmins  ahodd  see  that  the 
npoblic  received  no  ii^ury.  The  orator,  however,  calla  it,  in  loond 
munbeiB,  the  20th.  So,  in  the  oration  against  Piso  (c.  S),  in  plaeo 
of  thirty-aix  years,  he  says  forty.  In  the  same  way,  the  one  han- 
dled and  five  judges  at  Rome  were  called  eeitfimnttrt,  **  the  hundred.*' 
Conqpare  the  lemaiks  of  Aaconius,  tn  Pison.  L  «.,  and  those  of 
Muretus  on  the  present  passage.  Ckmsuh  also  liibnntias,  in  lee, 
(Vol.  1,  p.  441,  ed.  HiehUrf)  "^Jhiegrum  numerum  tatuU  water^''  dec 

16.  GUuikmi,  Omitted  in  many  MSS.  and  editknu;  but  de- 
fended by  Eraesti,  becanae  tn^twnm  preoedea. 

17.  Cenfeelim  inUrfeeiim^  dec.  «  Toa  ought,  Catiline,  to  have 
been  immediately  put  to  death."  Cofmsmf  is  here  the  perfect  tenae. 
Muretus  doobta,  whether  this  usage  of  eomemt  be  in  acooidance 
with  correct  Latinity  -,  but  maiqr  examplfis  might  be  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  it.  Otae  alone  will  here  suffice:  *^  Quonomkuwvraxrt 
coneenU  eo$,"  (VeiLPaterc,  1,  3.)  Compare  Boecker,  and  Bur- 
mann,  adloc, 

18.  Cupio.  Render  the  first  eupio,  *<  I  am  desirous,  on  the  one 
hand,"  and  the  second,  <*  I  am  anzions,  on  the  otiier."  If  eipiessed 
in  Greek,  the  first  of  these  clauses  would  have  fi&,  and  the  second,  ^c 

19.  DUtdiUum.  « Culpably  negligent,"  i.  e.  too  indulgent 
Compare  the  remark  of  Emeati,  s.  y.  '*i>issolicte<,nimianegUgetts, 
eppomiwr  severo  et  justo,"  {Clae.  Cte.,)  and  the  words  of  Cicero 
faunself,  on  another  occasion :  *<  MahUeeeDomiitum  erudelem  in 
aninuidoerUndo,  quam  in  fraetemdUenio  diasolutum  etdm."  (m 
Verr,  5,  8.) 

20.  Nequiiiaefue.  The  term  iwjin^tiiough  generally  en^loyed 
to  denote,  " worthlessnesa,"  <* wickedness,"  "depravity,"  dec.,  is 
here  used  in  a  mildsr  sense,  for  "utter  remissness."  Gompan  the 
language  of  Cicero,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  present  oration : 
"fNim  eat  vehementiua  aeeeritaiia  ae  fortitudinia  ifwidia  fuosi 
ineriiae  ae  nequiUae  pertimeaeenda  V*  Here  nequitia  is  opposed 
to  scv0rite«. 

21.  In  Etruriae  faueibua.  "  In  the  mountain-defiles  that  opeo 
ya  Etrviria."  Cn.  Manliua  had  then  near  Faesulae,  in  Etruria,  aa 
army,  which  he  had  collected  firom  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Sylls, 
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onder  v^wn  he  had  hiniMlf  Morrod.  Faecnhe  ilood  at  Um  foot  of 
the  Appenines,  not  fai  from  what  ia  now  the  citj  of  Fkaence,  and 
the  caoop  of  MaiUiua  waa  pitched  near  a  nanow  defile  leading  into 
Etruiia.  The  tenn  fauceg  is  often  enjoyed  to  denote  a  moon- 
tain^pasa,  defile,  strait,  &c.,  leading  to  some  place  ot  region. 
Compeie  livy,  (42,  54,)  *^  uUraque  opjnda  in  faucibua  suni,  quae 
Tempt  admnt." 

22.  Eorum  autem  imperaiorem.  Alluding  to  Cat^|ine.-— uitgM 
idea,  du;.  "  Aye,  and  even  in  the  smtate.'*— Creiio.  *'  I  presame," 
ironically. — Serius.     "  At  too  late  a  period." 

23.  Certa  de  causa.  "  For  a  certain  reason.*'  Cicexo  is  mme 
explicit  on  this  head,  at  the  close  of  the  present  oration  (e.  12.)  Hk 
fear  was,  lest,  if  Gatihne  were  pomahed  at  an  early  stage  <^  the  pio- 
ceedings,  hefore  his  goilt  became  fully  developed,  he  might  pass 
with  many  for  an  injured  man ;  aince  there  were  not  a  few  in  the 
cii.y,  and  even  some  in  the  senate,  who  believed  Catiline  innocent, 
and  who  would  have  called  Cicero  a  tyrant  if  he  had  put  hhn  to 
death.  And  then,  again,  even  if  Catiline  himself  were  dpitali^ 
punished,  the  conspiracy  would  not  be  crushed,  since  so  many  of  tiw 
guilty  participatora  in  it  would  still  remain  alive.  Cioaco's  object 
was  to  compel  Catiline  to  leave  the  city,  and  cany  with  him  all  his 
abandoned  confederates ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  intimidate,  and 
diive  him  to  this  course,  he  q)eaks  immediately  af^  of  soon  potting 
him  to  death :  '^  Turn  demque  tnterfidam  /c,"  dec. 

24.  Tarn  tm  amttU,  *'  So  hke  ihee  in  character,"  i.  e.  so  like 
thee  in  utter  want  oi  pnnci][de.  StmUit  and  disnmiiis^  goierafly 
speaking,  are  used  with  a  dative  of  external  resemblance ;  bat  with  a 
genitive  of  resemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitation.  {^Zwnpt 
JL  a.  p.  270.    Kenrick's  transl) 

1.  Obtetnts,  *'  Beset."  From  obsido,  ere,  Ciceio  had  nnmer- 
ODs  guards  on  the  alert,  both  ficom  the  £ree  towns  of  Italy  and  fimn 
the  capital  its^f. — Ne  commovere  te  potWf  6cc,  A  metaphor  bor 
rowed  from  the  situation  of  a  combatant,  who  is  hemmed  in  so 
closely  by  his  opponent  as  to  be  unable  'Uo  make  any  farther 
movement." 

2.  Prioata  donuu.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  house  of  Laeea. 
— >Voc«m  conjuratioms.  Cicero  obtained  Ml  information  of  the 
■eciet  meetings  and  plans  of  Catiline,  through  Fulvia  and  Cunus. 
Consult  Historical  Index. — Graevms  and  othen  read  voces  instead 
of  90cemf  but  this  destroys  the  personification  in  eonjuroHcms,  If 
Cicero  had  written  «oc««,  he  would  have  put  conjuratonim  in  piiuie 
of  ecmjuraJtioms. 

a    Si  iUustrantur^  si  erwrnpunt  omnia,    *'  If  aU  your  secret  plans 
13 
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9     sn  made  manifMt,  if  they  all  bnxst  forth  into  pahfib  vieir.*'     UNw 
iraniur  lefen  back  to  tenebris,  and  trumpmU  to  parietthw, 

4.  latammenttm.  "That  detestable  poipoee  of  yoan."  CuDi- 
paie  note  4,  page  1. — Jlft^'  erede.  "Take  me  for  your  adriser." 
Rely  on  what  I  tell  yon. — Qu^e  etiam  meeumj  iu.  "  And  theee  yon 
may  even  review  along  with  me."  The  atndent  will  obserre  that 
we  haye  rendered  qttae  by  et  haec.  Wherever  the  connexion  is 
rii^t  between  the  antecedent  and  nlatiTe,  the  latter  may  be  resdved 
mto  tiie  conjunction  and  demonstrative  or  personal  pronoun.  <Gom- 
paie  Crombie,  Gymnasmmt  vol.  1,  p.  163.) 

5.  Ante  Hem  duodeeimwmf  6lc.  "  On  the  twelfth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  November/*  i.  e.  on  the  dlst  of  October.  This  ap- 
parently anomalous  mode  of  eipression  probably  arose  fimn  a  trans- 
position of  ante.  Having  once  written  ante  dU  duedeeimo  kaUnda$, 
they  would  easily  be  led  to  change  die  into  diem,  as  if  it  bad  been 
governed  by  ante.  {Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  ASS.  Kenriel^e  iransl.) — ^The 
date  alluded  to  in  the  text  requires  some  explanation.  On  the  SOtli 
October,  Cicero  gave  notice  to  the  senate  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state.  The  consular  election  was  to  hare  been 
held  ^e  next  day^  the  31st ;  but  the  senate,  in  consequence  of  the 
impending  danger,  put  off  the  comitia,  and  resolved  to  meet  on  that 
day  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  more  fully  on  the  subject ;  for, 
otherwise,  they  could  not  have  done  any  business  on  a  comitial  day. 
On  the  31st,  therefore,  Cieero,  in  a  foU  house,  called  upim  Catiline 
to  clear  himsdf  from  the  charge  aUeged  against  him ;  whereupon 
the  latter,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  bluntly  relied,  "  that 
there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic,''  meaning  the  soaate  and 
people,  "the  one  of  them  infirm,  with  a  weak  head,  the  oth«r  firm, 
without  a  head  ;  and  that  this  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that 
it  should  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived.**  This  dechration 
atntied  tfaa  senate,  and  tfaoiy  immsdiately  deseed,  %hat  the  eensnls 
fllboald  see  that  the  repnblie  rec^ved  no  ii^viy.  The  next  di^,  tiis 
postponed  c<mutia  took  place,  and  Siknus  and  Murenli  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  year  691,  Catiline  bemg  one  of  the  unsuccesefol 
competitors. 

6.  Ante  diem  uxirnnf  dee.  "  The  sixth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  November,**  i.  e.  the  37th  October. 

T.  Id  quod  muUo  magis  est  ad$mrandum,  Emesti  regards  these 
wmds  aj  a  gloss,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  was,  in  fisict,  a 
eitfScient  matter  of  surprise  and  wonder,  that  Ciceio  should  have 
been  so  well  informed,  as  to  be  able  to  paredict,  in  the  senate,  the 
very  day  on  which  Manlius  would  be  in  arms. 

8.  Te  eontuHsse.     "  That  you  had  conspired,**  i.  e.  oonfeiied 
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•toot    Cm^mr§  ii  **to  delibente  dkmg  inriOi  odMtB,'*  not  mofAf    } 
«*to  dfilibente.*'    Gorapoe  de.  ad  Au.  16,  3:  «  Oonmi  A0O  <oi»* 
firtmutt  ittfue  de  hoe  dMerabtmut,** 

9.  Jn  ante  iitm  pimtum,  &e.  « For  tlie  fifth  dsf  belbro  th* 
kalendi  of  November,"  i.  e.  had  set  down  the  intended  manaeie  for 
that  day.  The  phnaeology  anUe  diem,  dtc.,  has  already  been  noticed, 
(note  5.)  The  piepoeition  tn  is  heie  employed  to  govern  the  entire 
elanse,  and  deaignates  the  time /or  which  the  intendpd  action  ia  eet 
down,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be  performed. 

10.  Principes  ewitoHs,  <*  Leading  men  of  the  state."  By 
prineipes  cwitatief  Ciceio  here  means  principet  opHnuUmm.  (Com 
pare  Pro  Sext.  45,  48,  6lc.  Pto  red.  S.)  Ilie  tenn  optimatee  with 
Cicero  generally  designates  pereons  distinguished  by  rank,  or  politi 
cal  merit,  and  sometimes  the  former  only. 

11.  Jteprknendorum.  Used  h^e  in  the  sense  of  fmjMdteiulonmi. 
— Projugeruta.  Among  those  who  quitted  Rome,  was  M.  Lidninfl 
CrassQs,  who  had  reoenred  a  letter  from  Catiline,  warning  him  to 
depart,  which  letter  he  showed  to  Cicwo.    {Plui.  VU.  Cie.  c.  16.) 

18.  Nostra  qui  remaneiseeinue  caede,  "  With  the  blood  of  those 
of  ns  thaJt  had  remained."  The  elegant  construction  here  employed 
is  deetfving  of  beuig  noted.  The  relatiye  is  made  to  refer  to  an 
antecedent  implied  m  the  possessive.  Compare  Terence,  (Andr.  1. 
1.  70,)  **  Omnee  Uudare  fortunae  meas,  qni  gitatum  hdberem  tali 
ingenio  praedUum.^* 

18.  Praeneete,  Neater  accusative  singular.  This  place  was 
situate  in  Latiom,  about  88  miles  8.  E.  from  Rome.  Its  citadel  ia 
desoibed  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position,  and 
was  therefore  an  important  place  for  Catiline  to  seize  upon,  and  for 
Cicero  to  endeavour  to  secure.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Ka^ 
kndie  tpn»  No>oMthrie.  "  On  the  kalends  of  November,'*  i.  e.  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month. — Oe^upaiurum.  Muretns  says,  that  no 
oth^  writer  makes  mention  of  this  attempt. 

14.  Praesidiie.  These  praesidiOy  custodiaet  and  vigiliae  were 
composed  of  the  uihabitants  of  Pmeneete,  but  the  whole  arrange- 
ment was  Cicero's. 

15.  Non  modo  tioh,  dec.  We  have  here  the  full  expression.  It  is 
very  common,  in  thb  construction,  for  the  second  non  tobeomitled. 
Compare  Cortiue,  ad  PHn.  Bp.  8,  7.     Muret.  Far.  Leet.  10,  7. 

16.  Noctem  iUam  euperiorem,  **The  transactions  of  the  night 
Defore  the  last.**  The  night  here  meant  was  that  of  the  6th  Novem- 
ber, when  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Laeca.  Compare 
note  13, page  1. — Priori  nocte.  "On  that  former  night**  Refer- 
Ting  again  to  the  night  of  the  0th. 
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^  1.  hUtf  fakttnoi,  "L^  tha  acythe^naken'  straet."  Tfai 
was  a  street,  or  district,  of  Rome,  moat  probably  the  fonaer,  taking 
its  name  from  the  resideiice  of  these  aitiaans.  The  e3C|daiiation  of 
Pxiscian  is  in  accoidaaee  with  this.  ^  Dieo  te  venute  inter  falea- 
rio»,  id  est,  in  locum  uH  sunt  fakarH.^*  {Op.  ed,  KreM,  toI.  2.  p. 
203.)  livy,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  uses  the  tenn  lignariofj 
(35,  42.)  ^^Perticum  extra  trigeminam  i$Uer  Ugnarios /ec^runC,'* 
where  Crevier  midentaods  opi/ice»y  but  Emesti  {CUiv.  Cic.)  nego- 
tiatoree, 

2.  Compluree,  SaHust  {Cat.  17)  gives  the  names  of  eleven 
senaton,  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  Compare  Pro  SuUa. 
e.  18,  eeq. — Conmncam.  ^*  I  will  prove  the  tmth  of  what  I  say." 
8.  In  hoe  orbis  terraCf  dec.  **  In  this,  the  most  venerated  and 
sogust  assembly  of  earth."— Cojilml.  "  Are  plotting."  The  sub- 
junctive mood  is  used  in  this  construction  for  the  sake  of  pez^icoity, 
since  the  indicative  would  be  amUguous,  and  would  present  a  dou- 
ble meaning.  Thus,  sunt  qui  cogitant,  means  not  only,  '<  there  are 
those  who  plot,"  but  also,  **  they  who  plot  exist"  The  subjunctive, 
therefore,  is  prefened  for  the  former  of  these  meanings.  So,  sunt 
qui  dicantf  sunt  qui  legantj  dec. 

4.  Dietribuieti  partes  Italiae.  Sallust  {Cat.  27)  informs  as, 
that  G.  Manlius  was  sent  to  Faesuke  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Etruria ;  Septimius,  a  native  of  Camerinum,  into  the  Ficene  teni* 
toiy ;  G.  Julius,  into  Apulia. 

5.  Quos  Romae  relinqueres.  According  to  Sallust,  {Cat.  43,) 
Statilius  and  Grabinhis  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  Cethegus  to  assas- 
sinate Cicero.  Lentulus  was  to  have  had,  according  to  Plutareh,  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  whole  afibir,  and  was  to  have  ^wred 
none,  in  the  general  massacre,  but  the  sons  of  Fompey,  whom  he 
inteuded  to  seize,  and  bold  as  hostages  for  a  peace  wi&  that  com- 
mander. For  there  was  a  rqwrt,  about  this  time,  that  P<Hnpey  was 
returning  with  his  army  finun  the  Mitbridatic  war.  {Plut.  Vit.  Cic 
c.  18.) 

6.  Descripsisti  urhs  partes,  dec.  Sallust  states,  {Cat.  43,)  that 
the  conspirators  were  to  fire  twelve  parts  of  the  city  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Plutarch,  however,  informs  us,  that  ^ey  had  divided 
Rome  into  a  hvindred  parts,  and  had  selected  the  same  number  of 
men,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  be  set  on  fire. 
As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the  same  moment,  they 
hoped  that  the  conflagration  would  be  general.  Others  were  to 
nteroept  the  water,  and  kill  all  who  went  to  seek  it.  {PUtt.  Vii 
Cic,  c.  18.) 

7.  Confirmasti,    *<  Tou  assured  them." — Dixisti  pavUulumf  ke 
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"You  told  ttiein  tbat  yoa  9ti]l,  even  then,  wen  in  some  tittle  degroe     A 
nindeied  from  departing."    Literally,  '*that  there  was  still,  even 
then)  some  little  cause  of  delay  unto  you." 

S.  Ihu)  equites  Romam.  Sallust  {Cat.  38)  gives  the  namei^ 
C.  Cornelius  and  L.  Vaigunteius,  but  he  calls  the  latter  a.  senator 
Varguiiteius  was  probably  of  equestrian  origin. 

9.  JUa  ipsa  node,  &c.  They  were  to  pay  their  mtended  viat 
early  in  the  morning,  a  time  when  the  distinguished  Romans,  and 
higher  magistrates,  held  their  levees,  and  when  clients  used  to  wait 
upon  their  patrons.  Compare  Martial  (4,  8,  1,)  "  Prima  salutan 
teSf  atque  altera  conterit  hora." 

10.  Comperi.  He  obtained  his  information  from  Curius  through 
Fulvia.  {Sail.  Cat.  28.) — Exchui  eos,  &c.  Plutarch  mforms  us, 
tbat  the  assassins  came  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and,  being  denied 
entrance,  grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous,  which  made  them  the 
more  suspected.  He  calls  them  Marcius  and  Cetbegus ;  but  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Appian  and  Plutarch  are  too  much  at  variance  with  each 
other,  to  enable  us  to  give,  with  precision,  all  the  minor  features  of 
the  conspiracy.  Why  the  two  individuals  in  question  were  not  ad 
mitted,  and  then  disarmed  ^and  put  in  custoify,  is  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine,  the  more  especially  as  Cicero  had  predicted  their  axrival  to 
many  of  liis  friends. 

1 1 .  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  **  Such  being  the  case."  Cicero's  usual 
form  of  expression,  in  reference  to  things  that  have  been  explained 
hv  him,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  and  clear ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  present  instance,  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  design 
on  the  part  of  Catiline. 

12.  lUa  iua  Manliana  castra.     Compare  note  21,  page  2. 

13.  Si  tiUnus,  quam  plurvmos.  "  If  not  all,  as  many  as  possible.** 
—MuruSf  strictly  speaking,  the  wall  of  a  city ;  moenia,  battle- 
ments, or  fortifications;  paries,  the  wall  of  a  house.  {Crombie 
Gymn,  vol.  1,  p.  2.) — Nohiscum  versari  dhitius.  **  To  remain  any 
longer  among  us."  Literally,  "  to  be  occupied,"  or,  "  engaged, 
along  with  us,"  dec. 

14.  Nonferam,  &c.  "  I  will  not  endure,  I  will  not  suffer,  I  will 
not  permit  this."  The  gradation  here  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  s 
man  I  will  not  endure  thy  presence ;  as  a  good  citizen,  I  will  not 
suffer  thee  to  remain  unopposed ;  as  a  magistrate,  I  will  not  perndl 
thee  to  continue  among  us. 

16.  Atqtie  huic  ipsi,  dec.     *^  And  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in  particular, 

in  whose  temple  we  are  here  assembled."   The  student  will  observe 

the  force  of  huic  in  designating  the  place.     With  regard  to  ipsi,  it 

mav  be  remarkedi  tbat  this  pronoun  is  not,  in  fact,  reflective,  ba 

13* 
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4  serves  emphatically  to  distinguisli  that  to  which  it  is  applied  fixmi 
all  others. — Staiori.  Jupiter  Stator  was  so  called  from  his  having 
stopped  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Sabines. 
In  the  memorable  action  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  Sabine  females,  Romulus  and  his  followers  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  base  of  the  Palatine  hill,  when  he  invoked,  in  his 
extremity,  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  and  vowed  a  temple  to  him  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing,  if  that  god  would  stop  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  the  Romans.  The  action  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  a  temple 
was  accordingly  erected,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  to  Jupiter,  sur- 
iiamed,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Stator^  because  he  had 
caused  the  Romans  to  make  a  stand  {Stare  fecit)  in  this  quarter, 
against  their  pursuers.  (Liv.  1,  12.)  Some  editors  indulge  m  the 
singular  error  of  making  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  to  have  been 
in  the  capitol,  thus  confounding  it  with  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
— Jupiter  Stator  is  called  by  Plutarch  Lrfjaiost  and  by  Dio  Cassius 

OpOcacios. 

16.  Hahenda  est  gratia.  The  common  text  places  habenda  est 
gratia  after  diis  immortalibus.  Graevius,  on  the  authority  of  some 
of  his  MSS.,  removes  gratioj  and  places  it  afler  hujus  urhis.  We 
have  adopted  the  arrangement  reconomended  by  Schutz,  as  the  mors 
elegant  and  forcible. 

17.  Tamque  infestam  reipublicaz.  "  And  so  fraught  with  ruin 
to  the  repubUc." — Toties.  There  is  something  of  the  exaggeration 
of  oratory  in  this,  since  Catiline  had  only  once  before  conspired 
against  the  state  along  with  On.  Piso.  (Sail.  Cat.  c.  18.)  The 
referonce,  however,  may  also  be  a  general  one  to  his  activity  in 
wickedness. 

g  1.  In  uno  hamine.     "  In  the  person  of  a  single  individual."     Ci- 

cero means  that  the  public  weal  is  no  longer  to  depend  on  his  own 
life.  Some  conmientators  apply  these  words  less  correctly  to  Cati- 
line.— Summa  solus.  The  best  MSS.  have  this  order,  in  place  of 
the  conmion  solus  summa,  and  so  Grraevius  and  others  read. 

2.  Consult  designato.  The  consuls  elect  were  so  called  during 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  period  of  their  election  and 
that  of  their  entrance  upon  office.  These  magistrates,  from  A.  IT. 
C.  600,  were  elected  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August, 
and  installed  on  the  first  of  January. — Cicero  and  Catiline  had  both 
been  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and,  when  the  former  succeeded, 
Catiline  endeavoured  to  murder  him  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
elsewhere,  by  his  private  emissaries,  {**  omnibus  modis  insidia* 
parabat  Cieeroni.^^     Sail.  Cat  c.  26.) 

8.  Proimis  comiiOs  cormUaribus.    Refetring  to  the  82d  ol 
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Uctober,  the  prevunis  month.  (Compare  note  6,  page  8.)  On  the  A 
day  of  election  here  alhided  to,  Cicero,  as  PIntaich  infonns  ne,  put 
on  a  coat  of  mail :  the  principal  persons  in  Rome  conducted  him 
from  his  house,  and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  attended  him  to  the 
Campus  Maitius.  There  he  threw  back  his  lobe,  and  displayed 
part  of  the  coat  of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  The 
people  were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered  about  him ,  the 
msequence  of  which  was,  that  Catiline  was  again  rejected,  and 
Silanus  and  Murena  were  chosen  consuls.    (Ft*.  Cic.  c.  14.) 

4.  Campo.  The  consular  comitia  were  held  in  the  Cmipus  Mai- 
tius.— CompeHtcres.  Silanus  and  Murena.— ^wwcorum  praendtOj 
&c.  Consult  note  8.— Mc  petisH.  "  You  aimed  a  thrust  at  me." 
A  gladiatorial  term.  Compare  Cicero's  language  towards  the  close 
of  chapter  6.     "  Quot  ego  tuas  petUumes;'  <&c. 

6.  Esse  conjunctam.  "Was  intimately  connected." — Petis. 
"  You  aim  a  blow  at."  Compare  note  4.— :3trf  exitium  et  vastitor 
tern  vocas.  "You  summon  to  ruin  and  desolation."  Elegantly 
used  instead  of  the  more  common  phraseology,  "  Evertere  et  solo 
aeqiuare  machinaris." 

6.  Quoniam  trf,  quod  primum,  &c.  "  Since  I  dare  not  yet  pur- 
sue that  course  which  first  suggests  itself,  and  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  this  government,  and  the  administration 
of  our  forefathers,"  i.  e.  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  you. — Some 
commentators  refer  the  expression  hujus  imperii  to  the  consular 
office,  ("  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  nature  of  that  oflice 
which  I  now  fill,")  but  the  other  interpretation  seems  preferable. 

7.  Ad  severitatem.  "  In  point  of  severity." — Et  ad  communem, 
&c.  "  And,  as  regards  the  common  safety,  productive  of  more  de- 
cided advantage." 

8.  Reliqua  conjuratorum  manus.  Emesti  thinks  reliqua  too 
frigid,  and  suggests  aUqua,  which  appears  to  us  still  more  firigid 
than  reliqua. 

9.  Exhaurietur  ex  urbe,  &c.  "  That  foul  gathering  of  thy  fol- 
lowers, large  in  point  of  number;  and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  state, 
win  be  drained  away  fi?om  our  city,"  L  e.  that  worthless  crew  of  thy 
abandoned  followers,  so  large  in  number,  and  who  are  plotting  only 
ruin  to  the  state,  will  be  driven  far  away  from  our  city.  SentinOj 
properly  means  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  bilge-water  collects. 
It  is  then  taken  to  denote  the  bilge-water  itself;  and  finally  any 
worthless  and  impure  collection  of  persons.  Cicero,  in  the  following 
passage,  employs  the  term  hi  speaking  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  the 
very  dregs  of  the  city :  "  Hoe  enim  verbo  est  usus,  quasi  de  aliqua 
untma,  ac  non  de  optmorum  dmum  genere  loqueretur.*^-^lt  wiK 
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be  peKceived  from  an  exammatiiOQ  of  the  test,  tli«i  we  have  ntade  « 
5  chuige  in  the  anaogement  of  the  Utter  put  of  the  elause^  The 
common  reading  is  p^miciota  smtintL  rnyuiUcaef  and  reipubUcae 
is  thus  regarded  as  a  genitive^  forming  with  cfmihtm  a  doid}le  gem' 
tiye,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  {Geerenz,  ai  CHe.  Leg.  2,  17,  42, 
p.  169.  Matthiae,  G.  G,  ^380,  vol.  2,  p.  008,  Kertrick'a  trmiri.) 
Emesti,  however,  with  Teiy  good  reason,  suspects  this  genitive  rei- 
publicae  to  be  a.  mere  inteipolatiDn,  since  ex  wrhe^  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  sense,  precedes.  He  retains  it,  notwithstanding,  in 
his  text.  We  have  also  retained  rttfublicae^  but  have  placed  it  be- 
fore serUina,  and  have  made  it  depend,  as  a  dative,  on  pemiciosa. 
It  may  be  that  serUina  reipuilicae^  was  written  originally  by  some 
copyist  for  reipublicae  seutinn,  (a  common  enor  in  MSS.,)  and  the 
true  position  of  the  words  may  at  fint  have  been  designated  by 
small  numbers  placed  over  them,  which  numbers  were  omitted  by 
subsequent  copyists,  and  the  erroneous  order  allowed  to  remain. 
(Compare  PorsorCs  Letter  to  Dalzel^  Mua.  Crit.  vol.  1,  p.  336.) 

10.  Tua  sponte  faciebas,  *'  You  were  inclined  to  do  of  your 
own  accord."  Faciebas  is  here  equivalent  to  faeere  v(debas. — Exire 
ex  urbet  dtc.  How  much  stronger  than  if  he  had  ssdd,  ^'  exire  ex 
urbe  Cicero  Catilinam  jubet." 

11.  NumincxsUium?  Cicero  purposely  avoids  or(2mn^  Cati- 
line to  go  into  exile.  This  would  have  been,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  case,  a  hazardous  experiment,  as  it  might  have  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  an  odious  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  authority.  The 
Romans  were  averse  to  the  using  of  the  word  exile,  even  in  their 
judicial  sentences,  and  hence  the  punishment  of  expatriation  was 
called  ignis  et  aquae  interdictio,  "  interdicting  from  fire  and  water," 
by  the  force  of  which  a  person  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy.  It 
was  a  settled  pnnciple,  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose,  without 
his  own  consent,  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  hence,  when  a  person 
was  to  be  banished,  he  was,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  interdicted  from  fire 
and  water.     {Heiiucc.  Antiq.  Rom.  1, 16, 10,  ed  Haubold,  p.  184.) 

12.  Extra  istam  conjurationem,  &c.  "  Unconnected  with  that 
conspiracy  of  yours  and  your  abandoned  followers."  The  pzonoon 
iste  here  marks  the  person,  and  also  denotes  scorn  and  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.     Compare  note  4,  page  1 . 

13.  Qtiae  nota,  &c.  *'  What  mark  of  domestic  turpitude  has  not 
been  branded  on  your  character  1"  Nota  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  mark  branded  on  a  fugitive  slave  when  retaken,  (Cic 
Off.  2,  7,)  and  also  to  the  stigma  imposed  by  the  censors  for  im- 
moral  conduct.  {Pro.  Cluent.  46.)  So  the  voice  of  public  scorn  had 
branded,  with  infamy,  the  character  of  Catiline.    According  to  PJ«- 
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Iwdi)  SuQtt)  tsua.  AboohiqS)  GKtutM  Md  M&in  Mi  own  oiraMSi 
bui  jirariered  bis  own  son,  titet  there  Might  be  no  obstaele  to  his 
mimge  wi&  Amelia  OresCDia,  and  bad  indnlged  in  inceataooa 
bUeicootse  with  an  fflegitknate  dacogfat^  of  Ms. 

H.  Quod  i^rttNitarttm  rvrtfm,  dec.  **  Wbat  sbameftd  conduct  in 
piitvte  yfe  clings  not  to  yon  kr  your  lasting  inlbmy  t"  LtteFofly, 
"adheres  not  to  yonr  infamy."  This  clanse  is  strongly  suspected 
of  being  a  more  hiteipolation,  since  the  same  idea  is  aheady  ex 
prosBod  by  the  words  ''  Quae  noia,*^  &c.  II  was  veiy  probably,  at 
fiist,  a  meie  marginal  interpretation,  giren  by  some  scholiast  to  the 
words  quae  note,  dec.,  and  gradoaJly  foond  its  way  into  the  text 
The  Laithnty  of  n&n  haeret  infamiae  is  Teiy  qnestionable,  and 
savours  strongly  of  tlie  style  of  a  scholiast. 

16.  Quae  libido.  **  What  scenes  of  impurity.**  Compare  the 
lemuk  of  Doering,  ad.  he.  i  **  Oeulie  nempe  homnee  Kbidirum 
Mnari  eoUnt  UMdime  almenta." 

16.  Quod  facinus.  "  What  daring  deed." — Quod  flagithm. 
*  What  hifamous  pollution."  The  distinction  between /ocmtM  and 
flagilmm  i^uld  be  noted.  F^usvime  denotes  a  bold  or  dazing  action,* 
and  unless  it  be  joined  with  a  favourable  ^ithet,  or  the  action  be 
previously  described  as  eonunendable,  the  tern  is  always  to  be  un* 
deiBtood  in  a  vitupemtive  sense.  FtagiUum  lefen  chiefy  to  dis- 
gcaoefol  and  lustful  excess,  though  it  sometunes  denotes  any  findt- 
enor,  or  crime,  that  reflects  dishonour  on  the  ofibnder.  {Cremhie 
Gymnasiumy  vol.  2,  p.  162.) 

17.  Quern  eorruptelarum  iUecehrie  irretieeee.  "Whom  you  bad 
entangled  amid  the  allurements  of  your  conupting  exts."  Compare 
SaQast  Cat,  c.  14.  "  8ed  maxume  adoleeeefahm,  famiHairitttteM 
adpetehaty^  &c. 

18.  Facem  praetuUsH.  Alluding  to  Catll!ne*tt  initiathig  the 
fBung  into  the  iwds  of  tiie  ni^t,  and  being,  as  itwere,  their  giade 
to  scenes  of  debiraehezy. 

19.  Vaeuefeeistes.  Catiline  was  said  to  have  poisoned  his  first 
wife,  in  order  to  make  way  fc»r  Aure^  OrestUla,  and,  beside  this,  to 
hare  murdered  lus  son  by  the  former  marriage,  that  he  might  no 
be  an  obstacle  to  his  second  union. — Alio  incrediMH  ecdere.  The 
murder  of  his  son.  C(nnpare  CatuQos,  (64,  400,)  **  Optanit  genitot 
primaevi  fiaura  gTiMtif^^  dfcc^ 

1.  TanH  fmimorie  inunamtae,    ^  So  monstrous  a  piece  of  wick-     ft 
edness."    literally,  **  the  enormity  of  so  great  a  dime." 

S.  Proaamie  idibua.  His  creditors  would  then  be  mtitled  to  call 
l&t  t^e  interest  on  their  advances.  Among  the  Ronoans,  the  Calends 
and  Ides  were  the  two  periods  of  the  month,  when  money  was  either 
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0  hid  omt  at  mterert  or  oUfBd  in,  or  ebe  the  mteiert  demandeA  tor 
uriiat  wag  on  loan.  Compsn  Hoiace,  (iSot.  1,  3,  87,)  **  Qitum 
trutet  misero  venere  kaUndaej"  and  ako,  {Epod,  2,  69,)  ^  Omnem 
redegit  idibus  peeuniam,  dec. — ^The  paresent  oration  vpas  d^Tsred 
an  die  8th  of  Norember,  and  the  next  Idea  would  be  on  the  tiiir- 
teenth.  The  Idea  fell  on  the  16th  of  Maich,  May,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, and  the  13th  of  the  other  months. 

3.  DomesiieamiuamdiJIIieultatem.  *' Tour  domestic  difficulties," 
1.  e.  your  debts.  Compare  Verr.  2,  28 :  <<  Ottendit  at  in  nnmna 
d^S'OtUate  esse  mimiuria." 

4.  Hujus  vUas  lux.  Giae^ios  and  others  read  merely  haee  lux, 
bat  then,  as  Emesti  correctly  remarks,  the  whole  relation  is  lost 
between  hujus  vitae  lux,  and  hujus  eoeli  spirilus. 

6.  PridU  kaUndas  Januarias,  The  time  here  meant  is  the  3l8t 
Decend)er.  Sallust  gires  a  brief  account  of  this  earlier  ccMuqpiracy, 
{Cai.  18.)  The  plan  was,  to  murder  the  consuls  in  the  capitol,  and 
then,  for  Catiline  and  Autnmms  to  seize  upon  the  consular  author- 
itjr.  Suetonius  (Vit.  lul.  Caes^  c.  9)  informs  us,  on  the  futh  of 
contemporary  writers,  that  Caesar  and  Craasus  had  taken  part  in 
this  conspiracy,  and  that  it  failed  iiom  Caesar's  not  having  giren 
the  preconcerted  signal,  in  consequence  of  Crassns's  not  appearing 
at  the  appointed  time.  According  to  Sallust,  the  plot  failed  a  second 
time,  oh  the  nones  (5th)  of  February,  in  consequence  of  Catiline's 
haying  given  the  signal  for  action  before  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
spirators had  assembled. 

6.  Lepido  et  TuUo  consulibus.  A.  U.  C.  687.  Catiline,  being 
accused  of  extortion,  was  unable  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  hence,  inflamed  with  hatred  and  disappointment,  he  resolred 
to  murder  the  new  consuls. 

7.  SteHsse  m  eomUio  cum  telo,  **  Took  your  staton  in  the  comi- 
tium  with  a  dagger."  The  camiiium  was  that  part  of  the  fomm 
where  the  eomiiia  met. — ^It  was  forbidden  by  one  of  the' laws  of  the 
twelye  tables,  to  carry  any  weapon  within  the  city,  ^e  elluBion 
in  the  text  has  already  been  eiq[>lained  under  note  £. 

8.  Nan  mentem  aUquam.    "  That  no  change  of  mind."    Thb  is  . 
the  interpretation  commonly  given  to  the  clause.    It  is  susceptiUe, 
however,  of  a  different  meaning,  "  that  no  return  of  mind,"  i.  e.  no 
glimpse  of  reason,  and  consequent  remorse,  amid  his  phrensy. 

9.  Fortuauuu,  <<  The  wonted  good-fortune."  Compare  SaUost, 
(Cat.  c.  41,)  *«  Tandem  meit  formna  reipuhUeae.*' 

10.  Neque  enim  sunt,  dec.  **  For  neither  are  the y  oonceided 
from  the  knowledge  of  all,  nor  have  only  a  few  been  committed  fay 
IhM  subsequent  to  that  event."    The  common  text  has  multo  jWtC 
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in  eironeoafl  reading.    The  best  editioDe  give  mmka  instead  of     ^ 

multo. 

11.  Quot  ego  tu<u  petiHonetf  dec.  "  How  many  thrusts  of  thine, 
aimed  in  sach  a  way  that  they  seemed  impossible  to  be  shunned. 
have  I  avoided  by  a  slight  turoing  away,  as  it  were,  and,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  the  gladiatorial  schools,  by  the  movements  of  Iny 
body.**  PeHHOf  declinatioy  corpu,  and  efftigio,  are  aU  i^adialorial 
terms,  puiposely  employed  by  Cicero,  that  he  may  seem  to  regard 
Catiline  as  no  better  than  one  of  this  class  of  persons.  Compare 
the  language  he  nses  in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  (c  11,) 
"  Gladiatori  Uli  confecto  et  taucio  eonnUes  opponUe,^*  &c. 

12.  Nihil  agUf  dec.  *'  You  do  nothing,  you  contrive  nothings 
you  meditate  nothing.*'  The  student  will  observe  the  regulax  grad^ 
tion  of  ideas. — ^We  have  retained  the  common  reading  with  Emesti 
Some  editors  reject  nihU  moliria^  quod  mifii  latere  valeat  in  tenif 
pore,  but  without  any  propriety.  The  words  from  quod  to  Umporey 
both  inclusive,  are  wanting  in  some  manuscripts. 

13.  In  tempore.  **  At  the  very  moment  when  it  is  of  advantage 
to  me  to  know  them.'*  Equivalent  to  illo  tempore  quo  ilia  scire 
mihi  utile  sit.  Compare  the  Greek  form  kvKcup^,  and  Drakenb,  ad 
Liv.  8,  7. 

14.  Quoties  jam,  &c.  "  Hew  oflen  before  this  has  that  dagger 
of  thine  been  wrested  from  thy  grasp  V*  ^ 

15.  Tamen  ea  car  ere  diutius  non  poles.  These  words  axe  omit- 
ted by  some  editors,  as  not  required  by  the  context,  and  savouring, 
therefore,  of  interpolation.  They  are  susceptible,  however,  of  an 
easy  defence  :  "  Still  you  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  mere  instant,'*  i.  e.  no  matter  how  often  it  be  wrested,  or 
fall,  fown  your  grasp,  it  is  sure,  the  very  next  instant,  to  be  in  your 
hands  again. — ^They  who  reject  this  clause  do  not  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  force  of  the  comparative  diutius. 

16.  Qiuie  quidem,  &c.  As  the  relative  begins  the  clause,  and 
the  conne2don  between  it  and  the  antecedent  is  comparatively  slight, 
It  must  be  rendered  by  the  pronoun  Jiaec.  (Compare  note  4,  page 3.) 
*^  With  what  unhallowed  rites  this  same  dagger  has  been  consecrated 
by  theo  and  devoted  to  its  purpose,  I  do  not  know,  that  you  deem 
it  a  matter  of  solemn  obligation  to  plunge  it  into  the  bosom  of  a 
consul.**  Cicero  is  thought  to  allude  here  to  the  horrid  sacr^ce  oT.-  - 
a  human  being,  at  the  house  oS  Catiline,  an  account  of  whicjiris 
given  by  Sallust,  {Cat.  c.  23,)  and  Dio  Cassius,  (37,  30^vol.  1, 
p.  131,  ed.  Reimar.) — The  sacrificial  knife  was  consecrated  to  that 
purpose  alone :  Cicero  insinuates  that  Catiline  had  a  weapon  dedi- 
cated to  the  sole  purpose  of  slaying  the  consuls. 
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portum  of  which  ia  justly  your  due. " 

18.  PauUo  ante.  **  A  moment  ago." — Em  hoc  tcaUa  frequenim. 
"  Of  ibis  K>  crowded  a  honae.*'  Refening  to  tiie  fbll  xmmben  of 
tile  aenate,  whom  the  mteUigence  of  the  conapiracy  had  drawn 
togeuier. 

19.  StAUamt.  When  Catiline  came  into  thia  meetmg,  and  took 
his  seat,  aH  tiie  aenators  abendoned  that  pait  of  the  tubselUa^  or 
benches,  where  he  had  placed  himself,  and  not  one  of  his  private 
friends  dared  to  sahite  him. 

20.  VocU  extpectas  eontumeUamy  dec.  **  Do  yon  wait  for  an 
open  affiont  conveyed  to  yoor  ears  by  the  voices  of  these  present, 
when  you  have  been  overpowered  by  that  most  expressive  sentence 
which  iheir  very  silence  has  passed  upon  yon  1"  A  paraphrase  has 
been  here  employed,  to  give  what  a  literal  translation  would  only 
serve  to  obeciire.^-The  eantumdia  voeis  ia  the  same  as  if  the  sens* 
tois  had  openly  called  Catiline  a  public  enemy ;  the  judicium  taei" 
iwrTtitaiis  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  on  coming 
into  the  senate. — ^The  student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  subjunc- 
tive cppresaus  sts,  as  denoting  what  is,  to  all  appearance,  passing  in 
the  mind  of  Catiline. 

81.  Irto.  Tlie  orator  here  points  to  the  place  where  Catiline  is 
seated.  Compare  note  4,  page  l.-^StAteliia.  The  seats  of  the 
senators  are  here  called  subsellia,  in  opposition  to  the  elevated  place 
where  the  consul  had  his  curule  chair.  SubseUium  propeily  means 
a  low  bench  or  seat. 

S2.  Nudam  aJtqut  inanem.  <*  Completely  bare."  Hie  Latm 
writers  fiequondy  employ  two  epithets,  of  almost  the  same  import, 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  idea. 
*}  1.  Servi  mekerade,  dec.  Muretus  passes  a  high  and  lichly-de- 
served  encomium  on  the  force  and  skill  which  characterize  this  pas- 
sage.   It  is,  in  truth,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  argument  « 

fOTnOn. 

S.  Injuritt.  •« Without  just  cause." — Offeruum.  "Odious." 
Compare  Casaubon,  ad  Suet.  Jul.  19. — Omnium  ocuHs.  We  have 
adopted  the  order  of  Giaevius,  as  more  in  accordance  with  euphony. 
The  common  text  has  oculis  omnmm. 

9.  VulneraB.  "You  are  every  day  wounding."  Vulnero  isheie 
used  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  laedo.  Compare  chapter  4.  "  Eot 
nondutn  voce  mUnero.^* 

4.  Omnium  nostrum  parens.  Compare  the  beautiful  passage  m 
the  treatise  de  Oficiis :  "  Cart  sunt  parentes,  cart  liheri,propi/nqm^ 
famHiareSy  sed(,  omnes  omnium  caritates  paJtria  una  complexa  est  * 
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ft.  Etjtmdw  U  nihU  judictUf  &c.  The  common  text  h»adete.  tjf 
We  hxve  rejected  the  pr^poaitioii,  accoiding  to  the  suggestion  of 
Lambiims,  which  is  approved  of  by  Muretas  ana  Giaevius.  If  de 
•  be  retained,  the  sense  requiies  the  insertion  of  another  te^  in  the 
accusative,  before  ecgiUarc,  which  would  be  extremely  awkward  and 
inelegant 

6.  Panriddio  suo.  "  Her  ruin."  The  term  jNimcuftum,  among 
he  Roman  writers,  indicates  not  merely  the  murder  of  parents,  but 
ilso,  of  those  with  whom  one  stands  in  any  near  and  intimate  rela> 
tion.  Compare  the  language  of  one  of  the  old  lawyers :  "  Lege 
Pompeia  de  parricidis  tenUur^  qvi  patrem,  nuUrenij  avum,  aviam, 
frairem,  sororem^  patronvm,  palronaan  occiderit,^*  {Pauli  SerUetU, 
lib.  5,  tit.  24.) 

7.  Hujus  tu  neque,  &c.  "  Will  you  neither  respect  her  authority, 
nor  be  guided  by  her  opinion,  nor  stand  in  awe  of  her  power  V  Ju- 
dicmm  is  here  equivalent  to  eenUntutm,  His  country  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Catiline  ought  to  depart  from  her  and  go  into 
exile. 

8.  Tacita  loquitur.  What  the  grammarians  call  an  oxymoron, 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  terms.  So  in  the  following  cluster, 
"  qwLm  tacent  clamant."  ' 

9.  MuUorum  eimutn  ntces.  Alluding  to  the  murders  committed 
by  Catiline,  as  a  partisan^  and  during  the  proscr^tions,  of  Sylla. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

10.  (Soctorum.  Catiline  had,  as  praeUv,  obtained  Africa  for  his 
government,  where  he  was  guilty  of  great  extortion  and  rapine.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  PubUus  Clodius,  but  escaped 
by  bribing  his  accuser  and  the  judges  who  tried  him. 

11.  Qu(UsHone»,   "  Public  prosecutions.*'   Consult  Legal  Index. 

12.  Quddguid  increpueritf  dec.  **  For  Catiline  to  be  feared,  on 
every  alanu."  Literally,  quidquid  inerepuerit,  **  Whatever  noise 
may  have  been  made."  Compare  Livy,  4,  43 :  "  Si  quid  increpet 
terroris.^^ 

IS.  Qitod  a  tuo  aceUre  ahhorreat.  "  That  is  free  from  your 
guiky  paiiici|iation.*'    In  which  you  do  not  bear  a  part. 

14.  &i  eU  vents,  &c.  What  Hermog^ies  calls  a  vxnfM 
6iX^ftfiarov,  or  form  of  a  dilemma. 

15.  Nmme  impetrare  debeai.  "  Ought  she  not  to  obtain  her  re- 
quest," i.  e.  ougnt  she  not  to  prevail  upon  you  to  depart. 

1 6.  Quid,  quod  tu  ipse,  &c.  "  What  shall  I  say  of  this,  that  you 
ofiered  to  surrender  yourself  into  the  safe  keying  of  some  private 
aadividual  V  The  phrase  quid  quod,  which  can  only  be  used  when 
a  T«ib  succeeds,  is  elliptical,  and  to  be  completed  as  foOows :  QM 
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Pige         - 

(Jr  dieam  de  to  quod.  It  geneiaUy  implies,  that  what  €om«8  after  u 
more  suiprisiog  or  decisive  than  what  went  before,  and  nence  it  is 
frequently  rendered  into  English  by  "  nay,"  or  "  nay  even."  Com- 
pare Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  416. — SancHi  Mtn.  vol.  2,  p.  210,  («f. 
Bauer.) 

17.  In  eustodiam.  This  is  what  was  called  lUera  cuHoduL 
When  an  individaal  of  rank  and  family  laboured  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  any  treasonable  practices,  he  sometimes  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  another  person,  distingnished  for  private  wortti, 
and  attachment  to  the  state,  to  be  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the  latter 
until  his  guilt  or  innocence  might  be  established  by  the  result  of  a 
public  prosecution.  This  step  was  generally  taken  in  order  to  im- 
press the  people  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence.  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  person  accused  was  given  over  into  the  safe  keeping  of 
another,  without  being  allowed  to  exercise  any  will  of  his  own,  aa 
in  the  case  of  Lentulus,  and  the  other  confederates  of  Catiline,  re- 
corded by  SaUust.  {Cat.  c.  47.)  Dio  Cassius  (68,  3)  caOa  this 
species  of  custody,  by  a  very  appropriate  name,  <pv\aKff  &8$^nos. 
Compare  Lipsius,  ad.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  4. 

18.  M\  Lepidum.  We  nave  given  the  praenomen  as  JIf '.,  (i  c. 
Mamum)  instead  of  the  common  reading  M.  (Mareum.)  The  Lqpi- 
dus  here  meant  was  Manius,  not  Mareus,  Lepidus,  who  held  the 
consulship  with  Volcatius  TuHus.  Compare  Manuthis,  ad.  loc.,  and 
also  the  remarks  of  Morgenstem  and  Beck. 

19.  Habitare.     "  To  take^up  your  residence.'* 

g  1.  Parietibus.  The  term  paries  most  commonly  denotes  tiie 
wall  of  a  house.  Its  primitive  meaning  appears  to  have  been  a 
party,  or  separation,  wall.  In  the  following  passage  it  signifies  m 
wall  for  upholding  or  supporting.  "  Parietes  fomieum  perfoan 
urbem  patefecerunt.*'    (lAv.  44,  11.) 

2.  <^t  esaem.  "  Since  I  was."  Qui  is  joined  to  the  subjnsic- 
tive  mood,  when  the  relative  clause  states  some  circumstance  De- 
longing  to  the  antecedent,  as  accounting  for  the  principal  fact,  or 
as  contributing  to  its  production.  {Crombie,  Ch/mnanum,  vol.  2 
p.  26.) 

3.  Q.  MeteUum.  Cicero  refers  to  Q.  Caecilius  MeteUus  Cel«i 
who  was  subsequently  despatched  by  him  to  raise  an  aimed  fbw 
against  Catiline  in  the  Grallic  and  Pieene  territories.  (Compat. 
Orai,  2,  in  Cat.  chapters  2,  and  12.)  He  was  tonsul  with  JL 
Afianius,  two  years  afterward. 

4.  Virum  optimum.  Used  ironically.  Compare  Quintilian  (9,  2. 
— M.  Marcellum.  The  father  of  Marius  Mareelltts,  one  of  tiie  ac 
complices  of  Catiline.    (Pro  Sext,  4.)    Orosiu^.  in  the  fi)0owiii§ 
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|«Mige,  makes  mention  of  both  father  and  son :  '*  Motus  ttiam  in  A 
^e%nw  ortat  a  MarceUis,  patre  eiJUiOf  per  L.  Vectium  proditw, 
paUfacta  CcUilvnae  eonjuraiione,  quasi  succisa  radice,  comprustu 
taty^  Ac.  (J,  4.) — We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  confound 
the  Maicems  here  mentioned  with  the  one  named  by  Cicero  a  little 
ifter,  and  whom  he  styles  mr  forHssimtM.  This  latter  was  the 
tne  whom  he  defended  before  Caesar. 

5.  V^licet,  Ironical.  "No doubt." — Ad suspicandum.  "In 
tfyying  Vt  your  secret  moTements." — Ad  vindicandum,  "  In  biing- 
n^  you  to  justice." 

6.  MorarL  We  have  retained  the  conmion  reading.  Mai^ 
editions  have  emorij  and  they  who  giye  this  lection  think  that  Cicero 
probably  meant  to  warn  Catiline,  that  his  remaining  in  Borne  would 
tmt  lead  to  a  e^eedy  death.  Cicero,  however,  is  not  speaking  of  a 
dea&  to  be  patiently  endured  by  Catiline,  but  of  the  utter  impossi- 
mlity  of  that  individual's  remaining  any  longer  in  a  city,  where  every 
object  must  remind  him  of  his  own  guilty  schemes,  and  of  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  these  had  brought  upon  him.  Besides 
morari  and  aMre  are  in  direct  opposition,  and  the  presence  of  the 
atter  requires  the  former  as  a  matter  of  course. 

7.  Refer,  inquis,  ad  eenatum,  "  Lay  the  matter,  you  say,  before 
die  senate.**  Referre  ad  senatum  was  the  usual  phrase  ioi  ths 
laying  of  any  matter  before  the  Roman  senate.  If  the  consuls 
were  in  the  city  at  the  time  when  any  such  reference  was  to  be 
made,  thejr,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  consulted  the  senate  on  the 
matter  in  question.  If  they  were  absent,  the  reference  was  made 
by  the  otiier  magistrates,  according  to  their  respective  rank.  {Avl 
GeU.  14,  7.) 

8.  Qtu>d  ahhorret  a  meie  morUnis.  "  Which  is  repugnant  to  my 
chancter."  As  Cicero  was  naturally  averse  to  harshness  and 
severity,  he  was  unwilling  to  lay  the  affair  of  CatUine  formally 
before  the  senate,  since  he  knew  that  the  latter  would,  most 
certainly,  condemn  him.  His  object  was  to  induee  him  to  quit  the 
city. 

9.  Facianiy  ui  iiUeUigas,  "  I  will  act  in  such  a  way  that  you 
may  cleaxly  perceive."  He  means,  that  he  will  tell  him  openly  to 
go  into  exile,  and  that  the  senate  will  sanction  this  bold  step  on  the 
liort  of  Cicero,  by  their  total  silence. 

10.  Hane  vocem.     "  This  word."     Consult  note  11,  page  6. 

11.  Quid  esty  CatUina?  Cicero  probably  made  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  sentence,  that  Catiline  might  observe  the  more 
eleaily,  £com  the  total  silence  of  the  assembled  senators,  how  com- 
aJMelj  ^1^  sentiments  aecovded  with  those  of  the  speaker.    He 
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O     then  exclaims,  in  reference  to  the  silence  which  prevails  OQ  all 

sides :  "  What  is  this,  Catiline  V* 

12.  Patiuntur,  tacent.  *'  They  suffer  me  to  address  you  in  thii 
language,  they  are  silent,"  i.  e.  they  permit  me  to  \m  this  boU 
language  towards  you,  and  to  bid  you  go  into  exile,  because  they 
believe,  with  me,  that  you  are  an  enemy  to  your  country ;  and  no 
one  raises  his  voice  in  your  behalf. 

13.  Quid  exspectas  auctoritatetjii  6lc.  "  Why  do  yoiAvait  for 
their  authorizing  this  by  their  voices,  when  you  clearly  perceive 
their  wishes  although  they  are  silent  V*  Cicero  refers  to  their  con- 
firming,  by  word  of  mouth,  the  order  which  he  had  given  Catiline 
to  depart  into  exile. 

14.  P.  Sextio.  P.  Sextius  Callus,  who  was  quaestor  to  the 
consul  Antonius,  and  whom  Cicero  subsequently  defended  in  an 
oration  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

15.  M.  Mar  cello.  This  is  the  Marcellus  whom  Cicero  after- 
wards defended  before  Caesar.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

16.  Jam.  "Ere  now." — Vim  ct  manut.  "The  hand  of  vio- 
lence." Literally,  "  violence  and  their  hands."  A  species  of  hen 
diadys. 

17.  De  te.  "With  regard  to  you." — Cum  quiescuntf  &c. 
"  When  they  remain  quiet,  they  actually  approve  of  my  conduct ; 
when  they  permit  me  to  use  this  language,  they,  in  truth,  decree  to 
that  effect ;  when  they  keep  silence,  they,  in  fact,  proclaim  loudly 
their  sentiments."  Probant.  The  senate  approve  of  the  course 
which  Cicero  has  just  pursued  towards  Catiline,  in  ordering  him  into 
exile.  Decemunt.  They  actually  decree  that  he  go  into  exile. 
Clamant.  They  loudly  proclaim,  as  it  were,  their  decided  convic 
tion  of  Catiline's  being  a  foe  to  his  country. 

18.  Quorum  tibi  auctoritas,  &c.  "  Whose  authority,  it  seems, 
js  highly  respected  by  you ;  whose  lives  are  most  cheap  in  your 
eyes."  Catiline  pretended  great  respect  for  the  authority  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate,  but  held  their  lives,  in  fact,  so  cheap,  as  to  have 
marked  out  the  majority  of  them  for  destruction. 

19.  Sed  etiam  Uli  equites  Romani.  "  But  even  those  Roman 
knights  do  the  same,"  i.  e.  silentio  probant. 

20.  Qui  circumstant  senatum.  A  body  of  Roman  knights,  aud 
otner  patriotic  citizens,  were  in  arms  around  the  temple  in  which 
the  senate  were  convened,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  any  sudden 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  in  case  such,  ap  was  strongly 
apprehended,  should  take  place. — Voces.  Referring  to  the  patriotic 
znea  of  those  assembled  without  the  temple. 

21 .  Usque  ad  portas  proseguantur.    Those  who  went  into  voluo- 
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euy  eiile  were  generally  accompanied  to  the  city  gates  by  large     g 
numbers  of  their  fhends.  Cicero  promises  an  escort  of  knights  to  Cati- 
line, if  he  will  abandon  Rome.  The  orator  means,  that,  throngh  joy  to 
nd  themselves  of  him,  they  will  see  him  safely  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

22.  Quampiam.  *^  And  yet."  Compare  the  remarks  of  Forcel- 
lini,  on  this  usage  of  quamquam :  "  Vemutatem  hahet,  cum  quis  te 
ipsum  corrigit ;"  and  consult  the  following  passages  where  it  occurs 
in  the  same  sense :  Cic,  N.  D.  3,  16 :  Virg.  Aen.  5,  195. 

23.  Te  ut  uUa  res  frangatj  &c.  "  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
any  thing  can  ever  break  that  obstinate  spirit  of  yours  1  that  you 
can  ever  reform  1"  We  must  supply  before  ut,  in  this  passage,  the 
words  sperandwmne  sit  fore,  or  something  equivalent.  Drakenborch 
(ad  Liv..  4,  2,  12)  has  collected  examples  of  this  elegant  and  ellip- 
tical usage  of  the  particle  ut. — Frangat.  As  regards  the  peculiar 
force  of  this  verb  in  such  passages  as  the  present,  compare  lAv.  2, 
23  ;  and  consult  Brouckhms,  ad  TihvU.  1,  9,  71. 

1.  Duint.     An  archaism  for  dent.     This  form  occurs  also  in     Q 
Livy,  as  forming  part  of  the  language  of  a  vow :  "  Bellona,  si  kodie 
nobis  vietoriam  duis,  ast  ego  templum  tibi  voveo.**    (10,  19.)    Be- 
sides being  used  on  such  solemn  occasions,  it  is  frequently  met  with 
among  the  comic  wnteis. 

2.  Sed  est  mihi  tanti.  "  But  it  is  worth  this  sacriiice."  As  if 
he  had  said  :  "  Reipublicae  solus  est  mihi  tanti  momenti,  ut  huic 
impendenti  invidiae  tempeslati  me  ohjidam.^* 

3.  Privata  sit.  "  Be  private  in  its  character,"  i.  e.  concern  me 
individually  ;  fall  only  on  my  head. 

4.  Sed  tu  ut  vitiis  tuis  commoveare.  **  But  that  you  can  be  at 
bH  affected  by  the  consciousness  of  your  crimes."  Vitia  is  here 
used  to  denote  any  evil  deeds. 

5.  Ut  temporibus  reipublicae  concedas.  "  That  you  can  yield  to 
die  interests  of  the  republic."  It  is  the  same  as  if  Cicero  had  said  : 
"  Ut  a  consilio  tuo  recedas^  et  ea,  quae  praesens  reipublicae  status 
postulate  fieri  patiaris.^* — We  have  given  concedas  with  the  greater 
number  of  editions.  Graevius,  Lallemand,  Beck,  and  Schutz,  prefer 
eedas,  which  is  found  in  some  manuscripts,  and  this  reading  is  also 
defended  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  de  Leg.  3,  11,26,  p.  251.  But  con- 
cedo  is  often  used  by  Cicero  for  the  simple  cedo.  Compare,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.  A>,^:  ad  Att.  14,  18  :  Verr.  2,  44  :  Rose.  Am.  40. 

6.  Pudor.  "A  sense  of  shame."  —  Unquam.  This  word  does 
not  appear  in  the  common  text.  Quintilian,  (9,  3,  62,)  in  quoting 
the  passage  inserts  it  after  pudor,  a  reading  which  Schutz  and  Mat- 
thiae  adopt.  We  have  removed  it  to.  its  present  place  as  giving  « 
fuller  sound  to  the  sentence. 

14* 
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9         7.  Recta.    Supply  via.    Thus  Terence,  Anir.  3,  4,  21 1  «  Q«jii 

Wnc  recta  in  pistrinum  prqfieiscar  via.** 

8.  Sermones  hominum.  **  The  temaiks  of  men,"  i.  e.  the  cen- 
sures that  will  be  heaped  upon  me  for  my  tyrannical  conduct. 
Compare  Cie.  Verr.  4, 7 :  "  In  termonem  Jiomtnam  atgue  mhiperor 
Honem  vemre^**  and  Ep.  ad  Alt.  2,  14 :  "  Vapndare  sermonibus.** 

9.  Molem  istitis  invidiae.  "  The  weight  of  thtt  odium  which 
you  will  thus  bring  upon,  me."  The  student  will  mark  the  force  of 
the  pronoun  iste^  and  consult  note  4,  page  I. 

10.  Servire  meae  laudi  et  gloriae.  "  To  subserve  the  ptoposes 
of  my  praise  and  my  glory,"  i.  c.  to  advance  my  reputation  and 
gloiy. — Cicero  resorts  to  an  artful  dilemma.  Catiline  may  entcrtair 
either  hostile  or  friendly  feelings  towards  Cicero,  just  as  he  pleases, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  exposing  him  to  odium,  or  contributing  to 
his  renown,  but  in  either  event  he  must  leave  the  city. 

11.  Cum  importuna  sceleratorum  manu.  "With  thy  lawless 
band  of  miscreants."  Importunus  here  denotes  a  total  disregard 
for  what  time,  place,  circumstance  and  person  demand.  Hence  it 
obtains  the  signification  of  "  unbridled,"  "  outrageous,"  "  intolera- 
ble," &c.  Compare  Verr,  6,  60 :  "  Tmportunissimae  lihidirus,** 
"  the  most  unbridled  desires,"  and  Cat.  2,  6 :  Importunissimuf 
hoftis." 

12.  Impio  latrocinio.  "  In  your  impious  scheme  of  robbery."  It 
is  called  "  impious,"  or  unhallowed,  because  directed  against  his 
native  country.  Latrocinium,  in  its  earliest  acceptation,  meant 
merely  the  service  of  a  soldier,  and  the  primitive  meaning  of  latre 
itself  was  the  same  as  miles.  The  idea  of  robbery  and  plunder  was 
associated  with  it  at  a  later  period,  from  the  plundering  habits  of 
disbanded  soldiers.  Festus  derives  latro  from  the  Greek  \arpe(a, 
"  service,"  where  others,  however,  by  a  change  of  reading,  make 
\drpov,  "  pay,"  the  root.  (Lindemann.  Corp.  Gram.  Lot.  vol.  I,  , 
p.  88.)  Varro's  derivation  of  the  term  from  laJtut^  because  the 
hUronesy  at  first,  like  a  kind  of  body-guard,  protected  the  side  of  the 
king  or  commander,  ("  eircwm  latera  erani  regi,^)  or,  because  they 
wore  swords  by  their  sides,  ("  ad  latera  kabehant  ferrum  /**)  is  now  i 
deservedly  rejected.  | 

13.  Quamqiuim.     "  And  yet."    Compare  note  22,  page  8.  I 

14.  Qui  tibi  ad  Forum  Aurdvum,  &c.     "  To  wait  for  thee  ir  I 
arms  near  Forum  Aurelium."    The  preposition  ady  vrith  the  name 

of  a  place,  denotes  inmiediate  proximity,  but  not  the  bemg  in  the 
place  itself — ^Towns  were  called  Fora  by  the  Romans,  where  the 
praetor  held  what  we  would  term  his  circuits,  for  administering  jus- 
ice,  and  where  also  markets  were  established*   The  town  of  Forum 
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Aonliaaiy  (now  Monie  AUo,)  was  situate  in  Etroiis,  and  took  the  0 
bUer  part  of  its  oaxne  from  the  Via  Amelia  on  which  it  stood» 
BDid  which  led  iiom  Rome  to  Pisa.  The  Aurelian  way  was  coxt* 
tinued  from  this  latter  place,  A.  U.  G.  639,  by  the  consul  Aemilios 
Scauiua,  under  the  name  of  Via  Aemilia,  as  £ir  as  Dertona,  (now 
Tortona,)  and  at  a  later  period  was  carried  horn  Yada  Sabata  (where 
it  had  left  the  coast  for  Bertona)  to  the  Maritime  A^  and  eyen 
beyond  them  into  Gaol  as  far  as  Arelate  (now  Aries.)  Consult 
Cramer*3  Anct.  Italy,  toI.  1,  p.  35,  and  AiUon.  Itin.  p.  288,  ed. 
Wessding, — Sigon,  ArU.  Jur.  Ital,  2,  5. 

15.  Cut  tciam.  The  eommon  text  has  qwum  sdam^  Emesti 
merely  seiam.  We  have  inserted  cut  with  Beck  and  Schutss. 
"  conncmrdtatis  gratia.''^ 

16.  Afuilam  illam  argenteam.  The  same  which  Maiius  had  in 
his  army  in  the  Cimbric  war.  Catiline  fell  beside  it  in  the  battle 
which  ended  the  conspiracy.  {Sail.  Cat,  59.) — ^Among  the  Romans, 
a  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  q>ear,  some- 
times holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figore  of  a  small 
cha^  above  it,  and  occasionally  also  having  the  chapel  over  it,  was 
the  main  siand9id  of  the  legion.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the 
Tiiarii,  or  third  rank,  composed  of  the  oldest  soldiers ;  but,  after 
the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  Ime,  and  near  it  was  the  ordinaiy 
place  of  the  general.  The  reason  of  this  change  of  place  appears 
to  have  been,  because,  in  the  time  of  Marius,  the  best  troops  began 
to  be  placed  first.  Consijlt  Salmaa.  de  Re  Milit.  c.  6. — lAps.  de 
Mil.  Bom,  lib.  4,  dial.  3  and  5. — Rasche,  Lex,  Rei.  Num.  s.  y 
AqwUa  Legioruaria, 

17.  Cui  domi  iuae,  &c.  "  For  which  a  ahrme  was  established 
at  your  own  home,  where  your  crimes  were  offered  up  as  appropriate 
incense."  We  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  paraphrase,  in 
order  to  express  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  orator. — It  has 
oeen  stated  in  the  previous  note,  that  the  eagle  of  the  legion  was 
sometimes  placed  in  a  kind  of  chapel,  or  aedicula,  and  at  other  times 
was  rqnresented  either  without  any  such  chapel,  or  as  bavmg  it 
above  the  wings.  Dio  Cassius  (40,  18)  is  very  explicit  respecting 
the  first  of  these :  itm  Si  vsok  ntKpdsy  mI  h  tt'6T<S  derds  XP^'^^  ^^^^ 
fvrm.  So  Catiline,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Cicero,  had,  by 
keeping  the  Marian  eagle  at  his  own  home,  established  there,  in  fact, 
a  kind  oi  sanctuary  for  it ;  and,  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  accus* 
tomed  to  pay  adoration  to  their  standards,  so  he,  according  to  the 
9rator,  might  be  said  to  have  adored  the  one  in  his  possession,  and 
to  have  invoked  it  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  intended  violence  and 
rapinek-^With  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  the  legionary  standard, 
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Q  ahtady  alladed  to,  c<Hi8iilt  Steweeh,  ad  Veget.  R,  M.  lib.  2,  c.  6,  pi 
ISl,  and  the  anthoritiet  cited  by  Retniur,  ud  Dion.  Caas.  L  c^ 
where  the  error  of  lipniis  ia  oonectad,  who  confoonds  die  smaD 
temple  mentioned  bjr  Dio  with  die  aanctoaij  of  the  camp  where  aff 
the  atandaida  were  worahipped. 

18.  Tu  ut  iUa,  dec.  "  la  it  to  be  beUered  that  yon  can  anjr 
longer/*  dec.  Supply  ereiendumne  tit  fore,  and  c<Hiaalt  note  23, 
page  S.'-'—Istam  impiam  dexteram,  **  That  inqnona  right  hand  of 
ihine." 

19.  Haec  res.  i.  e.  hoe  heUum  contra  pairiam,  haee  eimum  eaedeo. 
It  ia  incorrect  to  npfij  theae  woida  to  CatOine'a  forced  departure 
from  the  city. — Ad  hane  ie  amentiamt  dec.  "  It  waa  for  this  niad 
career  of  crime  that  nature  gave  yoa  being,  inclination  trained,  hie 
reserved  you." 

20.  Nisi  nefarium.  '^Unleaa  of  an  mihallowed  character." 
BeUum  nefarium  means  a  war  against  his  native  coontry,  and  hence 
impious  and  unhallowed. — Naetus  e#.  "  JTou  have  got  together." 
Atque  ah  omm,  dec.  The  order  is,  aJtque  (ex)  dereUeUs  ah  nen 
modo  ommfortunoi  vemm  etiam  (a)  spe. 

IQ  1.  Hie.  i.  e.  inter  ejusmodi  honiitmm  gregem. — Qtui  laetUia 
perfruerey  dec.  "  What  gratification  will  you  experience,  with  what 
joy  will  you  exult,  in  what  delight  will  you  revel."  Cortiua,  ad 
Plin.  Ep.  4,  16,  conjectures  perfluas  in  place  of  perfnure,  hu 
the  emendation  is  of  no  great  value.  If  any  change  be  needed,  ii 
would  be  to  reject  the  words  qua  laetitia  perfnure^  as  an  explana- 
tory gloss  of  what  Mows,  viz. :  ([yabus  gaudiis  exsuUahis  ? 

2.  Ad  hujus  vitae  studmnif  dec.  "  It  was  to  prepare  you,  no 
doubt,  for  the  zealous  pursuit  of  such  a  life  as  this,  diat  all  those 
labours  of  yours,  as  they  are  called,  were  gone  through  with.'* 
Mediiari  is  here  used  passively,  in  the  sense  of  agi  or  exerceri.  The 
whole  passage  is  full  of  irony  and  bitter  scorn. 

8.  Ad  obaidendum  stuprum.  "  For  the  piirpoee  of  watching  an 
opportunity  for  debauchery."  The  literal  meaning  is,  "  to  lie  in 
wait  for  debauchery."  Compare  Verr.  1,  2  :  "  QtU  meum  tempos 
ohsidereV^ — Ad  f acinus  obeundum.  "  For  the  execution  of  some 
daring  and  wicked  enterprise." 

4.  Bonis  ocdsorum.  Grraevius  and  some  other  editors  give 
otiosorum  from  a  few  MSS.  But  this  destroys  the  force  of  Cicero's 
remark.  The  orator  means,  that  Catiline  enricl)jBd  himself  by  phin- 
dering  the  property  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  during  the 
civil  contests  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he  being  a  partisan  of  the  former 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  y.  Catilina. 

6.  Hahes  tibi  ostentes.    <<  You  have  now  ^  glorious  field  for  dis 
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ptigring-'*     Ironical. — PoHentiam  famiSf  &c.      Compare  SaUust,  IQ 
Cat.  6,  and  Or.  pro.  Coel.  6. 

6.  Confectum.  "  Undone." —  Cum  te  a  constdatu  repuli.  Ciceiu 
means,  when  his  influence  prevented  Catiline  from  being  elected  to 
the  consulship. 

7.  Exul.  We  have  given  this,  and  also  consul,  in  Italics,  to 
mark  the  paronomasia.     So  likewise  latrocinium  and  bellum. 

8.  Nunc,  ut  a  me,  &c.  "  Now,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  may, 
in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  remove  from  me  what 
seems,  as  it  were,  an  almost  well-grounded  complaint  on  the  part  of 
my  country.**  Quamdam  (UteraUy,  "  a  certain'')  is  purposely  em 
ployed  to  qualify  propt  justam. — ^The  verb  detestari  here  denote^ 
"  to  seek  to  remove  any  thing  from  one,  such  as  blame,  accusation, 
6cc.,  by  the  utmost  earnestness  of  manner,  adjuring,  calling  to  wit- 
ness all  that  one  holds  dear;**  while  deprecari  rises  upon  it  in 
meaning,  "  to  pray  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  entreat  fervently 
to  supplicate,  that  one  may  be  freed  from  certain  consequences.* 
Compare  ErnesH,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. 

9.  Percipite  quaeso,  quae  dicam,  &c.  The  oratorical  skill  with 
which  Cicero  brings  this  oration  to  a  close,  is  admirable.  He  had, 
already,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse,  repeatedly  asserted,  that 
it  was  fully  in  his  power  to  put  Catiline  to  death  if  he  felt  inclined. 
In  order  to  support  this  assertion  once  more  m  the  strongest  manner 
he  introduces  the  striking  personification  of  his  own  country,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  removed  Catiline  from  existence,  when  it 
was  bis  duty  to  have  done  so.  The  three  grounds  of  excuse,  which 
might  have  exonerated  him  from  censure  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
offender,  his  country  here  pronounces  utterly  insufficient  to  excuse 
his  inaction.  1.  T*ke  custom  of  early  days. — Why,  in  earlier  days, 
replies  his  country,  even  individuals  uninvested  with  magistracy,  as, 
for  example,  Scipio  Nasica,  put  to  death  with  their  own  hands  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  repose.  2.  The  law  which  forbade  any 
Roman  citizen's  being  put  to  death. — But,  repUes  his  country,  no 
man  who  fails  in  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  can  claim  the  privileges  of 
one. — 3.  The  dread  of  public  odium,  for  what  might  seem  too  harsh 
an  exercise  of  authority. — ^A  man,  like  Cicero,  whom  the  republic 
baH  elevated,  in  so  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  highest  office  in  her 
gift,  is  bound,  when  the  safety  of  that  republic  is  at  stake,  to  cousid-- 
er  personal  odium  or  danger  as  of  only  secondary  importance. — All 
thin  forms,  as  Muretus  remarks,  "  orationem  moratam.^* 

10.  M.  Tulliy  quid  agist  Compare  the  address  of  his  country 
to  Socrates,  in  the  Criton  of  Plato,  (^  11,;  eiVI  poi,  &  ^LcoKparsSf  rl  h 
v<f  ix^^S  vouTv  :  *f,  r.  ^. 
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Fife. 

in  11.  Evocatcrem  servarum.  Those  soldiers  who  had  served  out 
their  time,  (emmh,)  and  those  who,  from  Sylla*s  time  downward, 
had  received,  mstead  of  a  militaiy  pension,  a  piece  of  ground  to  cul- 
tivate and  dwell  on,  were  always,  in  case  of  any  sudden  and  danger- 
ous emergency,  compelled  again  to  enter  the  ranks  and  perfozm 
military  service.  'When  this  was  to  be  done,  persons  were  sent  to 
summon  them,  called  conquisitores  or  evocatores.  {Dio  Cass.  44, 
12. — Lips,  de  Mil.  Rom.  1,  8. — Tumeh.  Advers.  I,  9. — Stewech. 
ad  Veget.  2,  3.)  We  see  from  this,  with  what  bitter  scom  Catiline 
is  called  evocator  servorufrty  as  if  he  had  gone  into  their  very  work- 
shops and  summoned  them  forth  to  insuirection  and  deeds  of  blood. 

12.  Non  emissus  ex  urbe,  dtc.  On  the  principle,  that,  if  allowed 
to  escape,  he  will  only  return  with  surer  means  of  destruction. 

13.  Mactari.  «*  To  be  visited."  Used  here  for  a^*.  The  verb 
mactare  is  the  oflficial  term,  properly,  for  slaying  a  victim  at  a  sacri- 
fice, after  the  salted  meal  had  been  sprinkled  between  the  horns, 
and  all  the  other  ceremonies  performed.  In  its  primitive  sense, 
however,  it  is  equivalent  merely  to  magis  augere,  and  hence,  when 
applied  to  a  sacrifice,  means  in  strictness,  to  go  on  and  consummate 
what  has  been  already  begun,  i.  e.  to  slay  the  victim.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  we  can  explain  such  phrases  as  the  following :  "  mactant 
honoribusy'^  "  they  advance  with  honours,"  i.  e.  heap  fresh  honours 
upon :  {Cic.  de  Repub.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  291.) — "  Liberum  patrem 
fanorum  consecratione  mactatis.^*  "  Ye  do  honour  to  father  Bac 
;hus,"  Sec.  (Amob.  1,  p.  24.)  Compare  also  the  forms  tnacte  vir 
tiUey  matte  iTigeniOi  &c. — ^The  propriety  of  Cicero^s  phras^will  now 
be  fully  apparent.  His  country  tells  him  that  something  more  must 
be  done ;  the  last  act,  the  finishing  blow  to  the  conspiracy,  must 
now  be  attended  to,  in  putting  Catiline  to  death. 

14.  Mosne  majorum.  Their  forefathers  would  not  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  without  the  order  of  the  Roman  people. — At  per- 
saepe  etiam  pnvaiif  &c.  Cicero  alludes  particularly  to  the  case  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  headed  the  party  of  the  nobility  when  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  was  slain.  The  expression  persaepe  falls  under  the 
head  of  what  may  be  denominated  oratorical  exaggeration,  since 
justifiable  instances  of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  firequent. 

15.  An  leges.  The  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws  in  particular. 
The  former  ordained,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  bound, 
scourged,  or  put  to  death.  {Pro.  Rah.  4. — Verr.  6,  63. — Liv.  10, 
9.)  The  latter  enjoined,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put  to 
death  without  the  express  order  of  the  Roman  people  ;  which  was 
only  reviving  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  twelve  tables.  It  was 
hitended,  hewever,  in  £Mt,  as  a  revival  of  the  Poreian  law,  which 
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had  grown  in  some  degree  obsolete.     Consult  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur,  J^Q 
dv.  Rom.  1,  6,  and  HeinecciuSf  Antiq.  Rom,  Append.  I,  1,  27,  p. 
S47,  ed.  ffaubold. 

16.  Rogatae  sunt.  "  Havu  been  enacted."  The  people,  at  the 
comitia,  were  asked  their  pleasure  respecting  the  passage  of  laws. 
The  usual  form  of  application,  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate, was,  **  veliiiSf  jubeaiis  Quirites  ?'*  "  Hence  rogare  legem 
which  would  strictly  mean, "  to  ask  the  people  about  the  passage  of 
a  law,"  gets  the  meaning  of  "  to  enact  a  law,"  and  so  also  rogare 
magistratusj  '*  to  elect  magistrates."  On  the  same  principle,  before 
a  law  was  carried  through,  and  while  it  was  still  pending,  it  was 
termed  rogatio^  '*  a  bill."  Hence,  too,  when  the  people  were  to 
vote  about  a  law,  two  ballots  were  given  them,  on  one  of  which 
were  the  letters  U.  R.  (I  e.  uti  rogas,)  and  on  the  other  A.  (i.  e. 
antiquo,  antiqtia  probo.)  The  former  was  the  affirmative  ballot, 
and  was  equivalent  to,  "  volo  legem  esse  uti  rogas." 

17.  Tenuerunt.  "  Have  retained."  *.  e.  have  been  allowed  to 
retain. — Invidiam  posteritatis.  "The  reproaches  of  posterity." 
Literally,  "the  odium,"  or  "dislike." 

18.  Praeclaram  veroj  6cc.  "You  are  making  a  fine  return, 
indeed,  to  the  Roman  people."  IroiBcal. — ffominem  per  te  cogid 
turn.  "A  person  brought  into  notice  by  your  own  exertions 
merely,"  i.  e.  what  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  call  "  a  new 
man,"  novus  homo ;  meaning  one  who  had  been  the  first  of  his 
family  to  raise  himself  to  any  curule  office,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
enroll  himself  by  his  personal  merits  among  the  nobility.  Cicero 
was  fond  of  alluding  to  this  feature  in  his  history,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  pardonable  kind  of  pride. 

19.  Tarn  mature.  Cicero  was  elected  consul  the  very  year  be 
was  first  permitted,  by  law,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  No 
one  could  present  himself  as  an  aspirant  for  the  consulship,  until  he 
had  completed  his  43d  year.  The  orator  boasts  of  having  obtained 
all  the  inferior  offices  in  the  same  way  ;  each  in  the  year  when  he 
was  first  allowed  to  apply  for  it.  Hence  the  expression  in  the 
present  passage,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus^  "  through  a£  toe 
gradations  of  office." 

1.  Severitatis  ac  fortitudinis  imfidia.     "  The  odium  arising  firom  J  | 
a  strict  and  firm  discharge  of  duty." — Quam  inertiae  ac  nequiHas, 
"Than  that  which  is  attendant  upon  indolence  and  remissness." 
Compare  note  20,  page  2. 

2.  Turn  te  non  existimas,  &c.  A  beautifiil  figure,  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase  :  "  Bo  you  not  imagine  that  yeu  yourself  will  be 
then  enveloped  amid  the  flames  which  the  indignation  of  your 
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I  ]]  coiintiy  shall  have  kindled  against  you  V*  liteially,  '  Do  you  not 
think  that  yon  vvffl  then  blaze  amid  the  conflagration  of  odium  V — 
The  flgnie  arises  very  naturally  from  the  previous  expression,  **  tecta 
ardebunt." 

3.  His  ego  sanetisnmis  vocthus,     "  To  these  most  revered 
postulations  on  the  part  of  my  country.'*     SancHssimu  is  here 
equivalent  to  sancHsntne  cdendU. — Mentibus.     '*  To  the 
thoughts." 

4.  Si  judicarem.  **  Could  I  have  thought."  In  conditional 
propositions,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  consequent  clause  to  con- 
tain the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  while  the  conditional  clause  contains 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  with  n  or  nisi.  Thus  ip  the  present 
instance  we  have  jiidicarem  and  dedissem.  The  probability  is  thus 
spoken  of  generally,  without  being  strictly  referred  to  the  time  at 
which  it  existed.     (ZumpL  L.  G.  p.  831.) 

5.  Vmus  usuram  horae  ad  vivendum.  "  The  enjoyment  of  a 
single  hour  for  the  purposes  of  existence." — Gtadiatori  isH,  Com- 
pare note  11,  page  6. — Etenim.  "And  well  may  I  make  this 
assertion,  for."    Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  Koi  ydp. 

6.  Honestarunt.  "  Graced."  Equivalent  to  decorarunt. — Certe 
mihif  6cc.  Emesti  suspects  mihi  of  being  unnecessary  here.  But 
it  is  needed  to  mark  a  kind  of  opposition  to  summi  vt'ri,  et  clarissinU 
dees. 

7.  Parricida  avium.     Consult  note  6,  page  7. 

8.  Qui  spent  CaiUinae,  6cc.  "  Who  have  fostered  the  hopes  of 
Catiline,  by  their  feeble  expressions  of  opinion." — Non  credendo 

.    "  By  not  believing  in  its  existence." 

9.  iSft  in  hune  ammadveriissem.  **  If  I  had  punished  him."  Un- 
derstand supplieio.  The  verb  ammadverteref  when  used  with  an 
ellipsis  of  supplicioy  in  the  sense  of  punishing,  denotes  to  punish  by 
auUiority,  and  then  refers  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  in 
marking  offences  committed.  The  use  of  the  preposition  tn,  on 
such  occasions,  before  the  name  of  the  culprits,  intimates  more 
strongly  the  steady  attention  directed  towards  the  conduct  found  to 
be  reprehensible.    {HilVs  Synonyms,  p.  89,  4to  ed.) 

10.  Regie.  "  Tyrannically."  Afler  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
nothing  was  more  hateful  to  a  Roman  ear  than  tiie  name  of  "  king," 
rex,  and  hence  they  connected  with  the  expressions  regnare,  regit 
aliquid  fajcere  out  dicere,  the  idea  of  tyrannical  and  oppressive  con- 
duct, and  such  as  was  hostile  to  freedom.  Compare  Cic.  Agrar. 
2,  6,  where,  in  order  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  authors  of  the  Agrarian  law,  he  calls  them  "  decern  reges  aerarJ, 
verttgaltum^  promnsiarum  omnium,''*  4cc. 
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11.  PauUisper    reprimif  wm  tn   perpetumm  eompnmi   po$9e.  1  J. 
"  May  be  repressed  for  a  season,  but  cannot  be  for  ever  suppressed."    , 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Emestus  Antonius :  **  Qui  reprinulur,  ad    ^^ 
tempu  tantum  continetur;  qui  comprimitur,  ^/aTie  conjh^iiw." 

12.  Se  ejecerii.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  praeeeps  ex  lA^he  exient. 
— Ceteros  naufragos.  "  The  rest  of  his  shipwrecked  b^  of  fol- 
lowers." Emesti  suspects  that  naufragos  is  a  meie  interpolation, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  from  having  been  mentioned 
in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  11.  He  mistakes,  howsever^ 
a  very  forcible  figure.  ^  By  naufragi  Cicero  means  those  who  axe 
shipwrecked  in  character  and  fortune  by  reason  of  their  flagitious 
excesses.  Compare  pro  SuU.  c.  14,  where  those  who  have  lost 
their  private  patrimony  are  called  patrimonio  naufragi. 

13.  Haec  tarn  aduUa  reipublicae  pestis.  '*  This  so  ripe  a  plague 
of  the  republic."  As  if  he  had  said :  '*  Hie  CaUUnOy  tarn  robuHut 
et  eorroboraius  reipublicae  eversoTy  tantum  roboris  et  virium  jam  tn 
evertenda  republica  naetus.^* 

14.  Jamdiu.  For  the  space  of  three  years,  i.  e.  ever  since  the 
consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Tullus. 

15.  Quo  pacto.  "  By  what  means,"  i.  e.  by  what  fatality. — Om- 
mum  acelerum,  &c.  **  The  maturi^  of  all  these  crimes,  and  of  this 
long-continued  madness  and  audacity." — Eruperit.  The  metaphor 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  an  ulcer,  breaking  when  ripe.  Comr- 
pare  Phny,  H.  N.  22,  23,  49 :  ''ulcera  matureteeniia,"  and  (22, 
10,  12,)  "ulcera  ervmpentia." 

1.  Ex  tanto  hUroeinio.  "  From  so  numerous  a  band  of  robbers." 
Latrocinium  is  here  used  for  lairoTteSf  asservithtm  often  is  for  servi, 

2.  In  vents  atqiu  in  visceribus  reipublicae.  "*  In  the  veins  and 
vitals  of  the  republic."  The  viscera  are  the  upper  entrails  or  vitals, 
including  the  Itfngs,  heart,  liver,  &c.  The  intesiina  are  the  lower 
entrails.  Compare  the  language  of  Celsus,  **  a  mscer^ms  ad  intes 
ttna  veniundum  est,"  (4,  11,)  and  again,  "  Septum  id  guod  trans 
versum  a  superioribus  visceribus  tntestiiut  discemit."  (7,  4,  2,  p. 
864,  ed.  Targa.)  The  correspondmg  word  in  Greek  is  vnX&yxya^ 
which  were  the  parts  always  examined  by  the  soothsayers. 

3.  Aestu  febrique.     "  Under  a  burning  fever." 

4.  Qui  est.  "  Which  exists." — Relevatus.  "  After  being  miti 
gated  in  some  degree." — Vivis  rdiquis.  *'  While  the  other  con- 
spirators remam  alive."  We  have  adopted  this  reading  in  place  of 
the  conunon  one,  civibus  reliquisy  which  does  not  suit  the  context. 
Cicero  means,  that  the  death  of  Catiline  will  not  suffice  for  crushing 
the  evil  engendered  by  the  conspiracy,  as  long  as  his  accomplices 
ue  albwed  to  remain  a\v\e. 

15 
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1 0  &  Ctreumstare  trthmuu  praetorts  wrham  L.  ValemiB  Ilaccgt 
was  Praetor  Urhamts  at  this  time,  and  the  partisaiiB  of  CatOine 
vp^eKt  to  have  placed  themaetres,  at  different  times,  aroond  his  tri 
bimal,  to  deter  him,  if  possible,  from  administering  justice. 

6.  Obtidere.  "  To  beset."  A  vezb  of  the  third  conjugation. 
obndOj  h-e. 

7.  MaUeolos.  "Fiery  arrows."  A  description  of  this  species 
of  missile  is  giren  by  Ammianus  Maieelfinns,  (23,  3,)  from  which  it 
appears,  that  they  were  a  kind  of  arrow,  with  an  iron  grating  below 
the  head,  swelling  out  like  a  clew  in  spinning.  This  iron  receptacle 
was  filled  with  combustibles,  which,  on  being  ignited,  burnt  fiercely, 
and  could  only  be  extinguished  by  dust  thrown  upon  the  flame. 
Water  merely  senred  to  increase  its  yehemence.  The  name  mal- 
Uobis  C*  little  mallet")  was  given  to  this  missile,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  the  projecting  or  swelling  part  bore  to  the  head  of  a 
mallet.  Compare  Lipt.  Puiiorc,  5,  6,  and  the  authmnti^  cited  by 
him. 

8.  Quid  de  repulliea  senHat.  **  What  his  sentnnents  are  respect- 
mg  the  republic." 

9.  Oppressa,  mndieata,    **  Crushed,  punished." 

10.  Cum  summa  reipublicae  salnU,  dec.  "  With  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  republic  firmly  established,  and  with  your  own  calamity 
and  ruin  frdly  assured,  and  with  the  destruction  of  those,  who  haye^ 
joined  themselves  with  you  in  every  act  of  wickedness  and  pani- 
cide,  now  reduced  to  absolute  certainty,  go  forth  to  your  impious 
and  unhallowed  war."  We  have  introduced  a  partial  paraphrase, 
in  order  to  convey  the  orator's  meaning  mora  clearly.  The  idea, 
more  briefly  expressed,  would  be  as  follows :  '*  Go  forth,  for  the  . 
safety  of  the  republic,  for  your  own  ruin,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
your  aceon^ilices. 

11.  Axupiciis,  Matthiae  well  remarks,  that  not  only  ten^des, 
but  also  statues  were  consecrated  by  taking  the  auspices.— ^is^ 
*orem. .  .<<  The  stay."    Consult  note  15,  page  4. 

IS.  SciUrvm^oedere.  "  By  a  compact  of  wickedness."-— il«^^ 
mUM.    «  Wnt  visit."    ConqMio  note  13,  pago  10. 
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1.  M.  TuLLii  CicBRONis,  &c.  "  Second  Oration  of  Mucas  13 
TuIliuB  Cicero  against  Lucius  Catiline,  delivered  before  the  Roman 
people/* — Catiline  having  escaped  unmolested  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius  in  Etruria,  the  conduct  of  Cicero  in  not  apprehending,  but 
sending  away,  this  formidable  enemy,  had  probably  excited  some 
ceq^e  and  discontent.  The  second  Catillnaiian  oration  was,  in 
consequence,  delivered  by  Oicero,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  justify  his  driving  the  chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  A 
capital  punishment,  he  admits,  ought  long  since  to  have  overtaken 
Catiline,  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracy  would  not  have  been  believed,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
resolved  to  place  his  guilt  in  a  point  of  view  so  conspicuous,  that 
vigorous  measures  might,  without  hesitation,  be  adopted,  both 
against  Catiline  and  his  accomplices. 

He  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  warn  his  audience  against  those 
bands  of  conspiratora  who  still  lurked  within  the  city,  and  whom  he 
divides  into  various  classes,  describing,  in  the  strongest  language, 
the  different  degrees  of  guilt  and  profligacy,  by  which  they  were 
severally  characterized. 


2,  Tandem  tUi^uando,  dec.  **  At  length,  then,  Rohmds,  we  hnw 
adier  cast  out,  or  sent  away,  or  accompanied  with  execmtionB  on 
bis  volmitaiy  departure  from  our  city,  Lucius  Catiline,  niginz  with 
audacity,  breathing  forth  crime,  wickedly  pbtting  the  ruin  of  his 
tountxy,  every  instant  threatening  you  and  this  city  with  fite  and 
sword.'*  The  commencement  of  this  oration  makes  a  kind  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Qumuque  tandem  with  which  the  first  begfais. 

3.  Quirite*.  An  appellation  given  to  the  whole  Roman  people 
when  addressed  on  any  public  occasion.  The  term  is  commonly 
leiived  from  Qinrinitf,  a  name  given  to  Romulus,  or  firom  Curu, 

town  of  the  Sabines.  They  who  &Tour  the  latter  etymology  asaart^ 

171 
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1 Q  that  the  Sabinas  were  called  Qnirites  before  their  junctioii  with  the 
Romans,  and  that  it  afterward  became  the  common  appellation  of 
the  united  people.  The  former  derivation,  however,  appears  prefera* 
ble.  Quiriniis  was  a  title  of  Janas,  the  god  that  opened  the  year, 
when  armies  move  forth  on  campaigns  ;  and  the  root  is  Quiris,  the 
Sabine  term  for  **  a  spear."  Hence  the  senate  could  find  no  appel* 
lation  more  glorious  than  this,  to  bestow  on  the  valiant  Romulus 
after  he  had  disappeared  firom  the  earth. 

4.  Scelus  anhelanUm.  A  strong  and  beautiful  expression.  One, 
who  is  deeply  agitated,  breathes  deeply  (anhelat) ;  and  Catiline  is 
thus  said  to  send  forth  crime  with  every  exspiration  from  his  troubled 
bosom.     His  whole  thoughts  are  identified  with  wickedness. 

5.  MinitarUem.  The  student  will  mark  the  singular  propriety 
and  force  of  the  frequentative. 

6.  Vel  ejecimus.  By  consular  authority  Cicero  perhaps  alludes, 
by  the  use  of  this  word  (ejicio)  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of 
Catiline's  fiiends,  of  his  having  been  dealt  with  too  harshly. —  Vel 
emisimus.  Impl3ring  permission  to  depart. — Ipsum.  LiteraBy, 
**  of  his  own  accord.''     Consult  Emestiy  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  Ipse. 

7.  Verbis.  Referring  particularly  to  the  expressions  used  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  oration.  It  was  customary,  at  Rome,  for  then 
ftiends  to  escort  to  the  gates  of  the  city  any  distinguished  persons 
when  leaving  the  city  on  affairs  of  importance,  and  to  accompany 
them  with  their  wishes  and  prayers  {eurUes  ad  partas  prosequi.) 
Cicero,  here,  by  a  very  striking  figure,  applies  this  custom  to  the 
case  of  Catiline,  but  the  verbei,  with  which  every  good  citizen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  accompanied  him,  are  wishes  and  prayers  for  his  luin. 

8.  Abiity  excessit,  &c.  **  He  is  gone,  he  has  left  us,  he  has 
escaped,  he  has  broke  away."  This  beautiful  and  striking  climax 
appears  to  be  couched  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  operations  of  the 
chase.  AbOt  applies  to  the  wild  beast,  when  he  has  left  his  usual 
haunts  and  retired  to  another  part  of  the  forest ;  excessii,  when, 
after  having  been  tracked  out,  he  leaves  the  spot  before  the  nets  can 
be  praparad  for  him ;  evonY,  when  he  has  been  surrounded  by  the 
toils,  but  escapes  by  springing  forth ;  and  erupit,  when  he  burets  his 
way  tnrough  every  intervening  obstacle. 

9.  A  numstro  illo  atque  prodigio.  ^*  By  that  monster  and  prodigy 
of  wickedness."    Compare  Pro  Cod.  3,  12,  seq. 

10.  Sica  ilia.  Compare  chapter  6,  of  the  first  oiation :  "  QMiut 
jam  Ubi  extorta  est  sica  ista  de  manibusy*^  dec. 

11.  Non  in  campo.     Consult  note  3,  page  6. 

12.  Non  in  foro.    The  forum  being  the  place  where  much  pubbo 
I  was  transacted,  the  magistrates  were  here  more  exposed  to 
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tte  miifdeiDTis  designs  of  Catiline. — Intra  domeshcoa  panetes,  l  Q 
Referring  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  two  Roman  knights  to  assas- 
H'nate  him  at  his  own  house. 

13.  Loco  Ule  motus  est.  **  He  was  dislodged  from  his  strong- 
hold." Some  apply  the  expression  to  the  movements  of  gladiatoiB, 
and  render  it ;  "  He  was  driven  from  his  position."  This,  however, 
wants  force. 

14.  Bettum  justum,  "  A  regular  warfare."  Opposed  to  iatro- 
cmmm  occulium,  and  denoting  a  formal  and  regular  war. 

16.  Quod  rum  extulit.  "  That  he  did  not  cany  out  with  him."— 
Affiictum  et  proJUgatum.  "  Afflicted,  and  as  it  were  dashed  to  the 
very  ground." 

16.  Peradsum  aique  abjectum.  "A  stricken  and  a  worthless 
thing." — Retorquet  oculos,  &c.  Another  figure  borrowed  from  the 
movements  of  savage  animals.  Catiline  is  compared  to  some  wild 
beast  looking  back  at  the  prey  which  has  just  been  torn  from  its 
grasp. 

1.  Qtudes  esse  omnes  oportehat.     All  good  citizens  thought  that  14 
Catiline  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death.     Cicero  here  says,  that 

this  should  have' been  the  opinion  of  all  citizens  indiscriminately. 

TriumphaL  As  if  over  a  common  foe  to  all. — Tarn  capitalem 
kostem,  "So  deadly  a  foe."  Capitdis  is  here  used  fox  pemicio- 
susy  or,  in  other  words,  "  omnium  bonorum  capitibus  quasi  insi 
dians.** 

2.  Et  affectum.  "And  to  have  been  visited." — Hujus  impem 
severitas,  *'  The  strict  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  magistracy." 
With  imperii  supply  consvlaris. — Respublica.  "  The  interests  of 
the  republic." 

3.  Qui  qvue  ego  deferrem,  &c.  "  Who  would  not  have  believed 
what  I  might  have  alleged  against  him."  The  student  will  observe 
in  this  clause,  and  in  several  that  follow,  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  for  the  pluperfect.  This  is  done,  in  order  to  state  the 
probability  in  general  terms,  without  any  strict  reference  to  the  time 
at  which  it  actually  existed.  (Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  331.)— The  use  of 
the  pronoun  ego  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  Cicero  means  that  many 
would  not  have  believed  the  accusation  against  Catiline,  because 
Atf,  Catiline's  private  foe,  as  was  supposed,  had  seen  fit  to  make  it 

4.  Qui  propter  stultitiam  non  putarent.  "  "Who,  from  want  of 
judgment,  would  have  deemed  the  charges  untrue."  Equivalent 
u)  putarent  non  vera  esse  quae  ego  deferrem. — Defenderent.  Sup- 
ply eum,  scil.  Catilinam. — Quam  mtdtosy  qui  propter  improbitatem 
faverent.  *  How  many,  who,  from  utter  worthlessness,  would  have 
^voured  his  cause." 

15* 
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14  6.  Ae  si,  &c.  "And  yet,  could  I  have  supposed,  that,  if  ha 
were  taken  off,  all  danger  would  have  been  driven  away  firom  you, 
tcng  since  would  I,'*  dec.  Slo  mblato  is  here  equivalent  to  morU 
Catilinae. — Invidiam  tneae.  "  Of  personal  odium."  The  same  in 
effect  as  odii  miki  suscipiendi. 

6.  Ne  vobu  guidem  omnibiu,  dec.  "  That,  if  I  should  punish 
him  with  death,  as  he  deserved,  while  the  aflOiir  was  stiU  as  yet 
not  clearly  ascertained  by  you  all.**  The  term  re  refers  to  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  guilt  of  Catiline. 

7.  Quam  vehementer.  Ironically  meant. — Parum  comUatus. 
"  Slightly  attended.'*  According  to  Plutarch  {VU.  Cie.  c.  16)  he 
was  accon^Mmied  by  three  hundred  armed  followers,  i^e^dap  ficrd 
rpiaxoa'uav  tnXo^dpfov,  k,  r.  X.  He  also  had  with  him  the  fasces  and 
other  badges  of  authority.  (Compare  SaUust,  Cat.  c.  37. — Appian, 
B.  C.  2,  3.— Dto  Casmts,  37,  33.) 

8.  TongiUum  mihi  eduxU.  "He  has  led  out  with  him  my 
Tongilius.*'  The  pronoun  mihi  is  here  of  peculiar  and  idiomatic 
elegance,  and  is  made  to  answer  the  puipose  of  bitter  irony.  Ton- 
gilius was,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  context,  an  infamous 
character,  and  a  bosom-friend  of  Catiline. 

9.  Qium  amare  in  praetexta  coeperat.  "  To  whom  he  had  begun 
to  be  attached  in  early  youth.**  The  praetexta  was  the  gown, 
which  the  Roman  youth  wore  until  they  were  17  years  of  age :  it  is 
here  put,  therefore,  for  that  period  of  life. — ^The  common  text  has 
ealumnia  added  after  praetexta.  It  is,  however,  a  mere  marginal 
note,  which  found  its  way,  at  last,  mto  the  text.  It  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  by  some  person  dis- 
puting the  truth  of  the  charge.  If  to  be  translated,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered by  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  **  a  mere  calumny,**  and  must  be 
regarded  as  ironical.  Lambinus,  Manutius,  Heumannus,  Schutz, 
and  others,  reject  it  from  the  text,  and  we  have  followed  their 
authority.  Garatoni,  in  the  Naples  ed.  proposes  the  following : 
'* quern  armare  in  praetexta  ealumnia  coeperat"  making  armare 
edlumma  go  together  in  construction,  and  giving  the  phrase  the 
meaning  of  "  ad  omnem  calumniandi  artem  formare"  but  this  is 
not  Ciceronian  phraseology.  (Compare  Odin,  Mise,  Obs.  Bat. 
No9.  vol.  12.) 

10.  PMidum  et  Munadum.  Supply  pariter  eduxit.  The 
individuals  here  mentioned  were  two  of  the  worthless  companion 
of  Catiline. — Quorum  aes  alienum,  &c.  "  Whose  debts  contracted 
in  a  tavern.*'  Popina  is  a  tavern,  or  eating  house,  the  resort  of 
intemperate  and  gluttonous  persons.  Compare  the  language  of 
Plautus,  {Poen.  4,  2,  13,)  *'  Bibitur,  eatur,  quasi  in  popina.'^— 
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C5iceio  refers  to  the  tavern-debts  of  PubKcius  and  Monacius,  not,  |^ 
as  some  explain  it,  to  money  borrowed  from  them  by  Catiline,  and 
spent  by  him  in  riot  and  debauchery.    The  orator  stigmatizes  them 
as  mere  tavern-brawlers,  and  in  no  respect  dangerous  to  the  state. 

11.  Reliquit  quoa  virosy  &c.  Cicero  means,  that  the  persons 
left  behind  by  Catiline  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those 
whom  he  had  carried  forth  with  him,  since  they  possessed  great 
influence,  were  men,  in  general,  of  good  families,  and  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  of  debt  were  reckless  of  consequences. 

12.  Prae  Gallicanis  legionibua.  "  In  comparison  with  our  Grallic 
legions.*'  The  orator  refers  to  the  regular  forces  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which,  as  Muretus  thinks,  were  at  that  time  in  winter-quar- 
ters. The  usual  readmg  is  et  Gallicanis  legionihiSy  but  m  place 
of  et  we  have  adopted  pra^y  the  emendation  of  Lambinus. — In  agro 
Piceno  et  Gallico.  Consult  Geographical  Index.  The  Gallic  ter- 
ritory meant  here,  is  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  As  regards  Q.  Metel- 
lus,  whose  full  name  was  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  praetors  of  this  year,  consult  Historical  Index,  and  also  the  12th 
chapter  of  this  oration,  and  Sallust,  Cat.  30. 

13.  Collectum  ex  senibus  detperatisy  &c.  "  An  army  composed 
of  desperate  old  men,  of  debauched  rustics,  of  bankrupt  farmers." 
The  senes  desperati  consisted  principally  of  the  veterans  of  Sylla. 
By  decoctor  is  properly  meant  one  who  has  run  through  his  property 
and  become  bankrupt ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ruined  spendthrift. 

14.  Vadimonia  deserere.  "  To  abandon  their  bail."  To  forfeit 
their  recognisance.  Vadimonium  is  the  bail-bond,  or  recognisance, 
Dy  which  a  person  binds  himself  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain  day. 
If  one  abandoned  his  bail,  he  was  adjudged  infamous,  and  his 
creditors  were  put  in  possession  of  his  property  by  an  edict  of  the 
praetor. 

15.  Aciem  exercttus  nostri.  "The  array  of  y\a  army,"  i.  e.  our 
army  drawn  up  in  array  against  them." — Edictum  prdetorit.  "  The 
mere  edict  of  the  praetor."  Cicero  ironically  asserts,  that  they  will 
be  overcome  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  praetor's  decree,  by  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  non-attendance,  their  creditors  had  obtained 
judgment  against  them. — Conddent.  "  They  will,  to  a  man.  fall 
prostrate  to  the  ground." 

1.  Hos  quos  videoy  &c.     These  are  thought  to  be  the  same  jg 
whom  Sallust  calls  **  JUii  familiarum.*^    (Cat.  c.  43.) — Volitare  in 
foro.     "  Flitting  about  in  the  forum."     i.  e.  seeking  for  loans  of 
money  which  they  may  expend  in  their  career  of  extravagance. 

2.  In  senatum  venire.  There  were  eleven  senators  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy 
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FUge. 

15  d.  Qut  mtem  unguentis.  "Who  are  sleek  'with  peifumes.'* 
The  Roman,  like  the  Grecian,  perfumes,  were  generally  unguentsj 
not  oils  as  with  us.  Perfuming  the  hair  and  person  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  great  effeminacy. 

4.  Qui  fulgent  purpura.  Another  allusion  to  the  senators  who 
were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  The  scnatorian  tunic,  called 
lotus  claims f  had  a  broad  purple  border,  {clavitSy)  whence  its  name. 
The  tunic  of  the  Equites  had  a  narrow  border,  and  was  called 
angustus  clavuSf  or  tunica  angusticlavia. 

5.  Suos  milites.     *^  As  his  soldiers." 

6.  Video  cui  sit  Apulia  attributa.  Compare  SaUustf  Cat.  27, 
who  informs  us,  that  Apulia  was  "  assigned"  to  Caius  Julius,  Etruria 
to  Manlius,  the  Picene  district  to  one  Septimius,  a  Camertian.  The 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  GaUic  district  was  assigned,  is 
not  given  by  hun. 

7.  Superioris  noctis.  Not  the  night  which  had  just  gone  by,  but 
the  one  on  which  the  conspirators  met  at  the  house  of  Laeca,  or,  in 
3ther  words,  the  last  night  but  two. 

8.  Nae  iUi  vehefnenter  errant.  "  They  are  indeed  much  mis 
taken."    Nae  from  the  Greek  va(. 

9.  Nisi  vero  si  quis  est.  "  Unless  in  truth  there  be  any  one.*' 
The  use  of  si  after  nm  often  occurs.  Compare  Drakenborch  ad 
Liv.  6,  26,  vol.  2,  p.  376. — Si  quis  in  general  implies  the  possi 
bility  of  a  fact  not  existing. 

10.  Catilinae  similes.  "  Are  like  Catiline  in  character."  Cati- 
linae  is  here  the  genitive.  Sirmlisy  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
is  used  with  a  dative  of  external  resemblance,  but  with  a  genitive 
of  resemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitution  {Zumpt,  L.  G.  p. 
270.) 

11.  Desiderio  sui  tahescere.  "  To  pine  away  through  regret  for 
their  absence." — Aurelia  via.    Compare  note  14,  page  9. 

12.  Si  quidem  hanc  sejitinanif  &c.     "  If  it  shall  have  cast  for 
this  foul  crew  that  are  polluting  our  city."     Compare   note  9, 
page  5. 

13.  Exhausto.  "  Being  removed."  Exhausto  is  here  employed 
figuratively  in  allusion  to  sentina.  So,  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  c.  5.  "  Ex- 
haurietur  ex  urbef**  &c. 

14.  Veneficus.  "  Poisoner."  Secret  poisoning  was  much  prac- 
tised at  Rome.  Consult  Beckmann^s  History  of  Inventions,  voL 
1,  p.  74,  seqq. — There  was  a  special  law  against  this  practice,  and 
other  modes  of  assassination,  entitled  Lex  Cornelia.  {Pro  Cluent 
66.) 

16.  Quis  testamentcfum  mljector.    "  What  forger  of  wills " 
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Literally,  one  wlio  sub8titu:es  a  false  will,  **  testamentum  iubjicit.^^  Jg 
Such  an  offender  is  called  by  Cicero,  testamentarms  {Off,  3,  18. — 
Pro  Sext.  17) ;  by  Sallust,  sigruUor  faUut  {Cat.  c.  16)  ;  by  Sue- 
iomaa,  falsariusy  (Ti/.  Ner.  c.  17.)    There  was  a  law  against  this 
{uractice  also,  entitled  Lex  Cornelia  Testamentariot. 

16.  Quis  circumscrtptor.  "  What  fraudulent  person."  Cvrcum- 
scriptor  is  properly  one,  who,  under  cover  of  the  law,  defrauds 
anotbar  by  any  artfully-worded  writing.  Compare  the  words  of 
Seneca,  {Excerpt.  6,  controv.  3.,)  "  Circumscriptio  semper  crimen 
sub  specie  legis  involvit.*^  It  is  then  taken  generally  for  any  fraudu- 
lent person,  or  cheat.  The  hx  Laetoria  was  enacted  against  such 
offenders. 

17.  Quis  nepos.  "  What  spendthrift."  This  meaning  of  nepos 
appears  to  have  arisen,  from  the  circumstance  of  grandchildren, 
when  brought  up  by  their  grandparents,  being  generally  spoiled, 
either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  else  from  too  little  care  being 
taken  of  them. 

18.  Qtiae  caedes,  &c.  "  What  deed  of  murder  has  been  com 
nutted  during  these  latter  years,  without  his  participation  1  What 
act  of  abandoned  lewdness  has  not  been  perpetrated  by  him  T' 

19.  Jam  vero.     "  Nay,  too."    Equivalent  to  imo  vero  etiam.- 
Quae  tanta  juventutis  illecebra.    "  What  so  great  talent  for  alluring 
the  young  to  their  ruin."     Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  6 :  "  Cui  in 
adolescentiUOf  quern  corruptelarum  illecebris  irretisses,^^  &c. 

1.  In  dissimUi  ratione.     **  When  contrasted  with  each  other."       jp 

2.  In  ludo  gladiatario.  "  In  any  school  of  gladiators."  These 
schools  were  each  under  the  charge  of  a  peison  called  lanista,  who 
purchased  and  trained  up  slaves  for  this  employment. 

3.  Nemo  in  scena,  &c.  "  No  one  on  the  stage,  more  worthless 
and  profligate  than  ordinary."  As  regards  the  force  of  levior  in  this 
passage,  compare  the  remark  of  Aulus  GeUius,  (7,  9,)  "  Veterum 
Jufminum,  qui  proprie  atque  integre  locuti  sunt,  leves  dixeruni,  quos 
vulgo  nunc  mles  ei  nuUo  pretio  dignos  dicimus." — Players,  unless 
very  eminent,  were  not  much  respected  among  the  Romans.  The 
Greeks  held  them  in  higher  estimation.  Among  the  Athenians, 
*hey  were  not  unlrequently  sent,  as  the  representatives  of  the  repub- 
lic, on  embassies  and  delegations.  As  a  body  of  men,  however, 
they  were,  even  among  the  Greeks,  of  loose  and  dissipated  charac- 
ter, and  as  such  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  moralists 
and  philosophers.  Aristotle  stigmatizes  the  players  of  his  day  as 
Ignorant,  intemperate,  and  unworthy  of  a  respectable  man's  com- 
pany.    {Theatre  of  the  Greeks ^  p.  123.) 

4.  Stuprorum  et  scelerum^  &c.     "  Accustomed  to  the  contiuoal 
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Page. 

1Q  exercise  of  lewdness  and  ciime."  Aasuef actus  occun,  in  Ulb  maik- 
ner,  with  the  ablative,  in  Cie.  de  Oral.  3, 10,  and  frequently  in  livy. 
Consult  Gronovius  and  Duker,  ad  Liv.  24,  48,  and  48,  31,  and 
compare  the  remark  of  H.  Homer,  in  his  Gloss.  Liv.  s.  y. 

5.  Frigore  et  famcy  &c.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat,  5 :  "  Corpus 
pattens  inediaey  vigiliae,  algoris,  supra  quam  cuique  credibile  est.** 

6.  Cum  industrias  subsidioj  dec.  "  When  all  this  time  the  aidi 
of  honest  industry,  and  the  means  of  virtue,  were  only  wasted  by 
him  in  debaucheiy  and  daring  wickedness."  The  suhsidaa  indus-^ 
triae  are  those  powers  of  patient  endurance,  which,  if  properly  di- 
rected, would  have  enabled  their  possessor  to  lead  a  life  of  active 
utility ;  the  iTistrumenta  virtutis  are  the  means  for  performing  dis- 
tinguished and  praiseworthy  actions,  which  Catiline  possessed  in 
abundance,  but  which,  in  his  case,  were  only  perverted  to  purposes 
of  a  directly  opposite  naturei. — Muretus,  LambinuSj  Graevius  and 
Schutz  read  consumeret  for  consumerentur. 

7.  O  nos  beaios,  dec.  More  expressive  than  the  common  form 
would  have  been :  "  Quam  beati  nos  erimusy  quam  fortunaia  erit 
respuAUca,  quam  paeclara  laus  consuLatus  met." 

8.  Libidines.  "  The  impure  desires." — Audaciae.  "  The  dar 
iog  excesses." 

9.  Fortunas  suas  ahligurierunt.  "  Have  wasted  their  fortunes 
m  luxurious  living."  Ligurtre  is  said  of  those  who  eat  nicely,  pick 
out  the  choicest  bits,  feed  delicately,  &c.  And  hence  its  general 
reference  to  luxurious  living.  Thus,  in  Terence,  Parmeno,  in  de- 
scribing the  manners  of  dissolute  females,  {Eunuch.  5,  4,  14,) 
says,  *^  Quae  cum  amatore  srw  quum  coenanty  tiguriunt"  which  is 
the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  "  suaviara  et  delicatiora  taniummodo 
degustant.*^  Donatus  has  the  followiug  remark  on  this  passage  of 
Terence :  "  Liguriunty  and  roH  Xiyvpov,  quod  secundum  Graecot 
sutne  intelUgitur.  Ligurire  dicitUTy  qui  eleganter  et  more  senum 
multo  fastidio  suaviora  quaeque  degustat.""  The  primitive  mean- 
ing of  ligurio  is  well  kept  up  also  in  the  following  passage  from 
Ciceio,  (In  Verr.  5,  76,)  "  Non  reperietis  Jiominem  timide,  nee 
Uviter  hue  imprdbissima  lucra  ligurientem:  dewrare  omnem 
pecumam  publicam  Tum  duMtavit." 

10.  Fides.  *'  Credit." — In  abundantia.  "  In  the  days  of  tbeii 
abundance."    i.  e.  while  their  property  still  remained. 

11.  Comissationes  solum  quaererent.  "  TTiey  had  merely  revel- 
Imgs  m  view."  Comssatio  properly  denotes  a  making  merry  after 
supper,  a  nocturnal  revel.  .  It  sometimes  refers  to  the  movements 
of  young  men,  who  sally  forth  into  the  streets  during  the  night,  aitei 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  serenade  the  objects  of  their  affectioiift 
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Compaie  tfao  Greek  xCiftoff  and  the  remarks  of  Spanheiiu, :  i  Aris-  |g 
tqph.  Pbtt,  y.  1040.    In  the  praaent  instance  it  appears  U>  be  con- 
fined to  in-door  reyellings: 

12.  Ebriosos.    "iThe  intemperate."    Some   maniucnpta  give 
tbrioSf  which  Gzaevius  prefers.     But  the  habitually  intemperate  are 
here  referred  to,  not  merely  the  intoxicated. — Difrmientes.    **  The 
dro>y8y.'*    Dormientes  is  here  equiyalent  to  negUgenieSj  or  incu 
riosu 

13.  MiM.  Elegantly  redmidant,  and  indicatiye  of  strong  con 
tempt.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutins  :  "  Mihi,  quod  ad  senten- 
Ham  aitinetf  aJbundat :  sed  omatum  quemdam^  et  vim  habet,  a  con 
temnente  prorainciatumJ** 

14.  Accubantes.  "  Lolling."  The  terra  refers  in  strictness  to 
the  Roman  mode  of  "  reclining"  at  banquets.  Our  word  "  lolling" 
conyeys  its  meaning  better  to  an  English  ear.  Compare  the  Ghreek 
fonns,  dvoKetfiai  and  KaroKtinai. — On  each  couch  there  were  com 
monly  three.  They  lay  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on 
the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions, 
and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet 
of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the 
tock  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  When  they  ate  they 
raised  themselyes  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand, 
sometimes  of  both  hands,  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  knives 
or  forks.  Consult  Ciaeamius  de  TVic/into,  and  Ursinus,  Append, 
ad  Ciace. 

15.  Ctmfeett  eibo.  "  Oveiloaded  with  food."  Compare  the  ex- 
olanation  of  Doring :  "  Confecti  cibo  ita  dieuntUTf  qui  tanta  dbo' 
rum  Mt  ingurgitaverunt  copioy  ut  neque  mente  neque  eorpore  libere 
uti  possint.**  Muretus  prefers  confertiy  "  gorged,"  buc  confeeH  it 
more  forcible. 

16.  Sertis  redimili.  The  Romans  were  accustomed,  like  tiie 
Greeks,  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers  at  their  festnre  meetings.  They 
were  thought  to  be  preyentives  against  intoxication. — Ungtentis 
Miii.  ''  Perfumes,"  in  the  Aaepe  of  nnguents,  were  profosely  used 
at  the  ancient  entertahmienls.  / 

17.  Eructara,  "  Belch  forth."  This  term  is  piuposety  used  in 
leference  to  vino  languidi,  confecti  eibo.     . 

18.  FaJbum  aliquod.  "Some  dreadful  fatality."— /fnproWoA*, 
nequitiae.     *'  Their  worthlessness,  thehr  abandonment  of  all  duty.** 

19.  Sanare.    "  Bring  back  to  a  sound  mind." 

1.  Non  hreve  nescio  quodj  dec.     "It  will  add,  not  some  short  |i^ 
penod  yt  other,  but  many  ages  of  duration,  to  the  r^iblic."    >*ro- 
pagarit  is  here  equiyalent  to  prorogaverii,  co^finuoMrit.  Tfaw  Im 
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Page. 

I  ^  23,  25 :  "  C.  TeretUio  consuli  propagari  in  annum  imperiwsi^.^ 
Compare  Gronovius  ad  he.  and  EmesH  Clav.  Cic.  a.  v. 

2.  U7dus.  Referring  to  On.  Pompeius,  who  had  very  recently 
conquered  Mithridates. 

3.  Qttae  savan  poterunt,  &c.  "  Whatever  shall  be  capable  of 
being  healed,  I  will  heal  by  all  possible  means :  what  ought  to  be 
cut  off,  I  will  not  suffer  to  remain  for  the  ruin  of  the  state."  TbB 
body  politic  is  here  compared  to  the  human  frame.  Cicero  promises 
to  treat  the  more  dangerous  members  of  the  conspiracy  as  the  sur- 
geon does  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  diseased,  and  which, 
if  not  amputated,  will  sprea4  disease  throughout  the  whole  system. 
A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Second  Philippic,  c.  5 :  "  In  cor 
pore  si  quid  ejusmodi  est^  quod  reliquo  corpori  noeeatf  uri  seeariquc 
patimuTy  ut  membrorum  aliqttod  potius,  quam  totum  corpus  inter  eat; 
sic  in  reipublicae  corpore,  ut  totum  salvum  sit,  quicquid  est  pe- 
stiferum  amputetur." 

4.  A  me.  "  By  me  individually."  L  e.  by  my  threats. — Quod 
ego  si  verba,  &c.  "  If  I  could,  indeed,  effect  this  by  a  mere  word." 
Qu^y  beginning  the  clause,  is  to  be  rendered  as  if  written  hoc. 

5.  Homo  videlicet,  &c.  "  The  timid  and  very  modest  man,  to 
be  sure,  could  not  endure  the  mere  accents  of  the  consul."  Videlicet 
is  ironical.  Some  editions  have  enim  after  homo,  which  Emesti 
very  properly  rejects. 

6.  Ivit.  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Graevius,  Emesti,  and  many 
other  editors,  instead  of  the  common  quievit,  which  is  here  entirely 
out  of  place.  The  MSS  and  early  editions  vary  m  this  part  to  a 
considerable  degree.  For  ivit  some  read  quid,  others  quod  and 
quievit.  So  also  after  Jiestemo  die  Graevius  and  many  other  editors 
insert  Quirites. 

7.  Quo  cum  Catilina  venisset.     Compare  1,6,  19. 

8.  Quis  denique,  6lc.  '*  Who  in  fine  regarded  him  as  an  aban^ 
doned  citizen,  and  not  raiher  in  the  light  of  a  most  intolerable  ene- 
my V*  Importurdssimum  ia  here  equivalent  to  minime  ferendum 
Compare    1,   9,  11  :     "  Egredere  cum  importuna  sceleratorum 


9.  Vehemens  iUe  consul.  "  That  violent  consul."  So  he  wai 
called  by  the  partisans  of  Catiline. — Verba.     "  By  a  single  word." 

10.  Homo  audacissimus.  **  Although  a  man  of  the  most  coa 
sommate  efiironteiy." 

11.  Quid  ea  node  egisset.  After  these  words  the  commoniext 
has  ubi  fuisset,  which  Muretus  did  not  find  in  his  best  MS.,  anA 
M^tiich  is  here  not  at  aU  needed,  as  it  has  already  been  comprehended 
onder  the  words  <<  an  nocturtio  conventu  apud  M.  Laecam  fuisset^ 
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MOW."    Tlif  «sptemoa  appens  to  1m««  lanpt  m&om,  tk»  tet  |i} 


12.  Inproxknam,  ''FortlMiMZt"  Undinittmd  iMctwi.  This 
iMdiog  is  adi^pled  by  Ezaesli,  Beck,  ScUUz,  sod  othsfs.  The 
GOimnoD  text  has  in  prwama, — Xmiio  Isftus  hdiL  *'  The  plan  ef 
(he  whole  war.'* 

13.  Cum  haesUarety  ewm  tenereHtr,  "  Ob.  his  appeanog  diseoii 
oeited,  en  his  remaioiog  nisat"  Compaie,  as  legaids  t^nereimr, 
the  eTcplanatien  of  Dimag:  **teoen  eUgtmUr  ddcunhir,  gw  tam 
ektrit  argumentu  anmcU  su$U  erimims  eujutdam^  ut  ne  9erbum 
fWttUm  ctmlra  «a  froferre  j^ostiiU,"  Coosolt  also  Enesti,  CZoe. 
Cic.  s.  V. 

14.  Cum  BecwrtMy  cutm  fa*c€9.  The  seetcr^s  and  /asc«s  are  here 
badges  of  miUtaiy  anthoiity,  CaUtine  inteiviing  by  these  to  assume 
the  zank  of  impertLtar,  Compase  Sellust,  Ctut.  36. — Aquilam  iliam 
trgerUeam,  Consult  note  16,  page  9.— Cat  iUe  etiam  xacrarttun, 
&c.    Consult  note  17,  page  9. 

1.  In  exgilium  ejtciebam,  &c.     "  Did  I  wiab  to  cast  him  out  into  I Q 
exile,  who,  I  plainly  perceived,  had  already  entered  upon  open  war  \"' 
The  student  will  mark  the  eleguit  use  of  the  imperfect  ejiciebam,  as 
marking  an  action  begun  or  contemplated,  but  not  yet  completed  at 

the  time  spoken  of.     Compare  Matikiaej  G.  G,  ^  497.  Obs.  c.  yoI. 
2,  p.  834,  5th  ed. 

2.  QtU  in  Agro  FewlanOf  dec.  Compare  note  21,  page  2,  and 
consult  Geographical  Index. — Sua  nomine.  **  In  his  own  name," 
and  not  in  tiiat  of  Catiline. 

3.  Massiliam.  The  modem  Marseilles.  Consult  Geographical 
Index.  On  his  journey,  Catiline  wrote  sevenl  letters  to  persons  of 
distinction,  stating  that  he  was  the  victim  of  wrongful  accusations, 
ai^d  was  then  proceeding,  a  voluntary  exile,  to  reside  at  McLssilia, 
{Sail.  Cat.  34.)— We  have  rejected  ut  axwnt  after  MassiUam,  as  a 
mere  gloss ;  for  credo  precedes,  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  all 
this  is  said  in  irony.  The  words  in  question  are  suspected  by 
Heumann  and  Emesti,  and  omitted  by  Schiitz. 

4.  Cvreumchisvs  ac  debilUahis,  '*  Hemmed  in,  and  crippled  in 
resources."— iSea^sn^Mtm.  "  His  purpose."  i.  e.  of  making  war 
on  his  country. — Ex  hoc  cursu,  &c.  '*  Shall  have  turned  away  his 
steps,  ^m  this  esieec  of  guilt  and  war,  to  flight  and  voluntary 
exile." 

5.  Spoliatus  armis  audactae.  "Stripped  of  the  arms  of  his 
s  idacity,"  i.  e.  driven  back  £rom  those  daring  designs  which  he 
|m4  formed  against  his  country. — Obstupefactus  ac  pertenritiU 
**  Astounded  and  dismayed."  ^ 
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13  9.  Indemnaiut.  **  Without  eron  the  fdrmatiy  of  a  ttul.**  i.  a 
condemned  unheard.  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  period,  felt  the  iuU 
force  of  this  remark,  when  Clodius  brought  in  his  law,  that  whoever 
had  condemned  unheard  a  Roman  citizen  should  be  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water,  i.  e.  sent  into  exile.  The  orator  was  compelled  to 
bend  to  the  storm  and  go  into  banishment.  Compare  Or.  pro.  iomoy 
19  seqq.  and  VeU.  Paterc.  2,  46. 

7.  Est  mihi  tanti^  dec.  ^  I  am  perfectly  willing,  my  covntiymen, 
to  encounter  the  storm  of  this  unmerited  and  unjust  odium."  i.  e. 
it  is  worth  the  sacrifice  for  me  to  encomfter,  dec.  Consult  note  8, 
page  9. — Falsae  is  hero  equivalent  to  immeritag,  L  e.  ex  faitis 
eausis  ortas. 

8.  Atque  in  armia  volitare.  **  And  is  moving  to  and  fto  in  aims." 
i.  e.  is  traversing  with  an  armed  force  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

9.  Irmdiotum.  "A  ground  of  much  censure." — Qaod  Uhtm 
emiserim.     "  That  I  allowed  him  to  escape." 

10.  Cum  profecttu  sit.     **  Now  that  he  has  gone  f<»tli." 

11.  Tarn  misericors.  "So  compassionate  on  his  account." 
Equivalent  to  **  Catilhtaey  tanquam  injuria  ejecti,  ita  affeetus 
misericordia.** — MdUt.  With  all  then:  pretended  compassion  for 
Catihne,  as  an  injured  man,  they  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  his  going 
to  Massilia,  for  they  know  fiiU  well  how  much  subsequent  trouble 
they  would  have  to  expect  from  him,  were  he  to  take  such  a  step. 

12.  Hoc  quod  agit.  Alluding  to  his  making  war  on  his  country. 
— Praeter.  "  Against."  From  its  general  sense  of  exclusion,  this 
preposition  easily  comes  to  signify  beyond  or  above ;  and  from  signi 
tying  beyond,  it  obtains  the  meaning  of  contrary  to  and  against, 

|Q  1.  Vivis  nobis.  "  Whilst  I  remam  alive."  Alluding  to  the  fiulure 
of  the  intended  assassination  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  to  that  af  the 
numerous  other  plots  formed  against  him. 

2.  Interest.  **  Intervenes  between  him  and  us." — DissinudofU 
*'  Dissemble  their  real  intentions."  Alluding  to  those  who  were 
secretly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

3.  Non  tarn  uldsci  studeo,  dec.  "  Do  not  so  much  deehre  to 
inflict  vengeance  upon,  as  to  restore  to  a  better  mind,  and  reconcile 
to  their  country."  Placare  is  equivalent  to  **placato  eornm  furor  a 
reconcUiare  reipublieaeJ**  ^ 

4.  Ex  quibus  generibus  hominum.  "  Of  what  classes  of  persons  " 
'^Compareniur.    "  Are  made  up." 

6.  Deinde  singulis,  dec.  "  Then  I  will  apply  to  each  the  remedy 
of  my  advice  and  exhortation,  if  T  shall  be  able  in  fact  to  ofier  any 
such,"  i.  e.  the  remedy  of  my  advice  conveyed  in  the  strongest 
and  moot  pennaaive  language    Giaevius  corit^irfiirBs  rmfiems  kt 
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^JUtdidnam  etnsUii  aiqiu  craiumia  meoe.    i  e.  CtmtUu  ortOiomM 

6.  Magno  in  Mere  aUtnOy  ^.  *'  Althon^  inyclved  in  gipMt 
debt,  have  bkill  gieator  pomessioius  influenced  by  the  loTe  of  whicli, 
they  can  in  no  way  be  separated  from  them."  Commentatoca  diftr 
m  qpinion  reelecting  the  meaning  of  iuaoZvi  in  this  paaaage.  Mu- 
letua  eatplaina  it  by  Ubertai  aere  alienot  \*  be  freed  fro^u  their  debts," 
1.  e.  by  the  sale  of  their  beloYed  possessions.  TIla  apbnatioa  is 
adopted,  and  sought  to  be  elucidated,  by  Emesti,  but  with  little 
success.  Sch^er,  on  the  other  hand,  condemns  tfai*.  ihode  of  inter- 
preting the  word  in  question,  as  not  in  acc<H:dance  uitLer  with  the 
dintext  or  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  makes  diaeolvt 
equivalent  meiely  to  eeparari.  And  in  this  he  is  undonotedly  cm- 
lect.  Cicero  means,  that  the  individuals  alluded  to,  although  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  although  owners  of  extensive  possessions,  sf 
unwilling  to  sell  the  latter  {be  sefjraied  from  them,  be  looeene^ 
from  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  thes-3  objects)  and  in  this  way  pay 
their  debts.  The  following  passage  of  Cicero  will  serve  to  confinn 
this  eaqilanation:  he  is  qjeakiog  of  this  same  class  of  persons: 
**  iJUvd  erai  genus  homiraim  horribile  et  pertimeecendum,  qui  tanto 
amore  suae  peaseesiones  amplexi  tenebant,  ut  ab  kis  mernbra  divelL 
cUms  aje  distraM  posee  diceres."    {Pro  SvU.  20.) 

7.  Horum  homhtumj  dec.  **This  in  iq>pearance  is  the  most 
honourable  class."  LiCeraUy,  **  the  appearance  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons is  the  most  honourable,  i.  e.  they  enjoy  by  their  expensive  mode 
of  Uving,  and  their  rank  in  society,  no  small  degree  of  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

8.  Voluntas  vers,  &c.  "  Their  intention,  however,  and  the  cause 
in  which  they  have  embarked,  are  most  shameless  in  their  chai 
acter." 

9.  7\t.  The  orator  now  apostrophizes  one  of  this  class. — Agrts 
**  In  landed  property." — Argento.  **  In  plate."  Understand  caelato. 
'^Familia.  "  In  a  retinue  of  slaves."  Familia  here,  as  frequently 
elsewhere,  denotes  all  the  household  servants  of  a  master. 

10.  Detruhere.  **  To  take  away,"  i.  e.  to  sell  some  portion  of. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  use  of  d^olvi  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Consult  note  S.-^Aequirere  ad 
fidem.  "  To  add  to  thy  credit."  The  foil  expression  would  be, 
»*  ajcquirere  pecuniam  ex  venditis  possessionibus  ad  fidem  sohen' 

11.  Saerosanetas-      -Inviolate." 

12    An  tabulas  7un>C8     "  Or  an  abolition  of  debts  1"  &y  tabuUki 
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||^  noMW  m  meut  a  confralKny  tmngfrnwrnt  bj  law,  ftseag  «Im 
cnditor  ettber  to  accept  a  part  of  Ikiadebt,  in  &U  for  Aa  whola,  or, 
ae  in  the  present  case,  to  receiye  no  part  of  tba  debt  whatov«K.  'Hlii 
latter  measure  Catiline  had  promised  to  adopt.  {Smihui,  Cmi,  SI.) 
Tba  phrase  refers,  as  &r  as  regasda  ita  perticiilar  Ibrm,  to  the  Ro 
man  mode  of  writing  on  taUets,  {tabulae^)  covered  over  with  wax, 
the  cbaiactera  being  marked  on  the  wax  by  means  of  a  styhis. 
Hence,  when  the  old  score  was  obliterated,  and  the  wax  souMithe^ 
over,  the  taUets  were  called  fumae,  and  were  nady  for  a  nmo  score. 
— ^An  entire  abolition  of  debts  was  never  granted  to  the  people.  At 
one  time,  howerer,  by  a  law  of  Valedns  Flaoous,  a  foorth  part  of 
the  debt  was  allowed  to  be  paid  for  the  whole.  {SMilutt,  Cui.  83.) 
-13.  Meo  benefido,  4Scc.  **  An  abolition  of  debts  shall  be  broopi 
forward  through  my  kindness,  bat  it  shall  he  the  xesolt  of  ssIm 
at  auction."  Liteially,  *^  new  tablets  shall  be  facooi^t  forward,  bat 
they  shall  be  auction-ones,"  i.  e.  auotion-lista,  containing  an  account 
of  their  property  as  offered  for  sale.  Cicero  means  that  their  prop- 
erty, or  a  sufficient  portion  of  it,  will  be  exposed  to  sai^.  aod  thdi 
debts  paid  with  the  proceeds. — ^Emesti  objects  to  the  presence  oi 
novae  in  the  text,  as  not  proper  to  be  connected  with  miciionariai 
tabulaCf  remarking,  **  auctumariae  tabulae  miUo  modo  ac  sensu 
novae  did  possuntj  ut  opiiior."  He  appears,  however,  to  iotgei 
that  Cicero  is  here  indulging  in  a  piece  of  pleasuitry,  or  what  may 
be  denominated  a  species  of  pun.  The  tables,  which  he  promises, 
are  to  be  new,  in  another  sense,  and  one  for  which  th^  were  not 
prepared.  It  is  what  the  grammarians  term  an  unexpected  witti- 
cism, a   "  lusus  irapti  xpovSoKiav,** 

14.  Quod  si  maturiua  facere  voliUssent.  *'Had  ihey  been 
willing  to  pursue  this  course  sooner."  Quod  is  here  to  be  rendered 
by  hoe,  as  it  conunences  a  clause. 

15.  Neque^  {id  quod  stuUissimum  eat,)  &c.  "  And  not,  what 
is  most  foolfsh,  struggle  against  heavy  payments  of  interest  by  the 
rents  and  profits  of  their  estates."  Cicero  means,  that  they  ou^t 
to  sell  a  portion  of  their  landed  property,  and  pay  their  ddirta  at 
once,  and  not  adopt  the  ruinous  measure  of  paying  the  interest  of 
the  large  sums  they  had  borrowed  with  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
This  latter  course  would  ke||>  them  always  poor.  In  otiisr  words, 
they  must  not  let  heavy  mortgages  eat  up  their  estates. 

16.  Et  locupUHorihus,  6ui,  **  We  would  find  in  them  botb 
wealthier  and  better  citizens." 

17.  Magis  mihi  videntuf  &c.  They  appear  to  Cicero  moss 
likely  to  entertain  hostile  sen  ments  against  their  eoontrr*  than  *o 
eaoy  oat  those  sentiments  int    ction. 
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18.  Damtnnimlum  mtpmiMt,  Ac.    <'Hepe  for  rate*  wiii  to  |§ 
iaceme  piiMMied  of  tiw  managomeiit  of  affiiin,*'  L  o.  to  got  Urn 
ywoiuwent  ia  tlwir  hndb  tml  ozeidM  imlmiitud  aiithoi%. 

1,  QmOtuiac  pmeifiemiumwietur,    «« To  tfak  ek*  Ifao  M- 2(^ 
IMng  pieoo  of  wuning  sesms  proper  to  be  gireo."     (jhrilut  to  bo 

— doiod  M  iU».     <?iMif  crtimg  omnibus.   8apfltffrmedjrienimmetL 

2.  I/if  desperent,  &c.  '*  To  give  over  faopixig  tiut  tfavf  ottn 
Boeamplitk  what  Hbey  toe  endeaTonring  to  effect." 

8.  Primum  ommium  meiptum,  ice.  One  MS.  inserts  teUuH 
befosa  nuy  bat  thcro  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  chuise  depends  on 
the  general  idea  of  wuning  implied  in  prtudpiendum. 

4.  Magnoa  anmot,  **  Great  courage." — Maximam  muUiiudi' 
nem,  Undcontand  eorvm.  Thereappears  tobe  something  wrong  in 
tias  part  of  the  sentence,  since  neitiier  nummam  muUiitiiinem  nor 
magntu  eopioM  militum  can  weU  be  referred  back  to  bonis  viris. 
Schnts  anggests  the  placing  of  a  semicolon  after  eoncordtanty  and 
the  reading  moMmam  squitum  tmUtitudinsmf  dEc.,the  EquUes  being 
nnmbered  bf  Cicero  among  the  safegnards  of  the  repablic  in  Cfao 
5Kirtli  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  7. 

5.  Tantamvim  sceUris.  "Such  daring  wickedness."— *iV«e» 
sentes.  ^  By  their  immediate  intpiposition."  EqniTalent  to 
"praestnti  saxUio  praesenHam  suam  deelarsnies.^*  Compare 
Ibe  Greek  iiri^oivf  $. 

«.  Quae.  «A  stote  of  things,  which."  litefally,  <<  things 
which." — Consules  se.  We  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  thes* 
words  with  Laxnbinus.    The  common  text  has  se  eonsules. 

7.  Coneedi  neeesse  sit.  The  orator  means,  that,  if  the  conspir 
acj  succeeded,  the  more  active  paxtisans  would  drive  into  the  back- 
gioond  those  who  had  merely  aided  them,  by  their  wiriies,  and  not 
by  their  personal  co-operation. 

8.  Est  aetate  jam  affectum.  '*  Is  by  thifftime  somev^t  advan- 
ced in  years."  Several  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  confeetum, 
which  is  too  strong. 

9.  Quas  Sulla  eonstUuit,  The  common  text  has  FesuUs 
inserted  after  quas^  but  it  appean  to  have  crept  in  from  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  third  oration.  It  is  altogether  erroneous  here,  as 
Fesulae  was  only  one  of  the  places  where  Sylla  had  planted  a  mili- 
tary colony.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  contest  between  his 
own  and  the  party  of  Marius,  Sylla  settled  many  of  his  officers  and 
eoUien,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  on  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
the  opposite  faction.  Not  &  few  of  these  colonists  soon  squandered 
away  their  ill-gotten  property,  and  hence  were  anxious  for  another 
civil  war,  in  which  to  enrich  themselves  anew. 

16* 
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^  10.  Qiuu  ego  umhersat,  Ac.  '' WUdi,  laken  cnDeetivMy,  1 
tm  well  awaie  cOBtain  yeiy  ezoeUfint  dlizei»  vad  yngy  btmm 
men :  and  yet  these  axe  aome  of  the  memben  of  tfaeee  coAo- 
niea.  who»  amid  the  unexpected  and  sudden  possesaioo  of  wealth, 
have  estoitetioaaly  indulged  in  too  expeoHre  and  extnnfagant  a  medt 
of  living."  More  itenlly,  *<  have  boasted  themaehres  in  too  eiqMa^ 
anre  and  mmsoal  a  manner." 

11.  Tamquam  beaiL  **  As  if  they  were  possessed  of  OfmleDce.'* 
Beatus  frequently  has  the  signification  of  dives  in  the  Latin  writera, 
especially  in  Horace,  and  the  other  poets.  Compare  the  remark  ol 
Yarro,  L.  L.  4,  17,  "  Beatus,  qui  multa  hofUL  possideL*^ 

12.  Dum  praedUSt  dec.  '*  While  they  take  delight  in  extensive 
domains,  in  litters,  in  large  households  of  slayes,  in  sumptQoas  entep> 
tainments." — ^The  lectica  was  a  species  of  litter,  or  sedsn,  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  slaves.  The  use  of  this  conveyanoe  is  said  to 
have  come  in  bom  Bithynia.  (Schol,  ad  Jue.  1, 121.>—lfiirefttf,  in 
fdaoe  oiUctids,  reads  leOiSfUi  be  joined  in  oonstmction  vni^praediis  ; 
others  propose  laiis.    The  chai^  is  altogether  unnecessary. 

13.  Salvi,  *'  Saved  from  rain." — Sit  exciiandus  :  '<  Must  be 
evoked." 

14.  Hcmhus  tenues  aique  egentes.    <*  Indigent  and  needy  men." 

15.  Spem  raptnarum  veterum.  They  hoped  to  see,  under 
Catiline,  a  revival  of  those  scenes  of  plunder  and  misrule  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  ascendency  of  the  party  of  Sylia. — In  eodem 
genere.     **  In  one  and  the  same  class." 

16.  Proseriptiones  et  dxctatwras.  Cicero  warns  them  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  those  scenes  renewed  which  marked  the 
career  of  Sylla,  a  proscription  namely  d  the  estates  of  all  who  had 
taken  the  opposite  side,  and  a  peipetual  dictator  and  second  Sylla 
appearing  once  more  in  the  person  of  Catiline. 

17.  Ta^ntus  enim  iHorum  temporum,  dec.  **Tot  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  indignant  grief,  at  the  excesses  of  those  times,  has  been 
burnt  into  the  very  state."  The  use  of  the  verb  tnuro,  in  this 
passage,  is  beautifully  figurative,  and  involves  an  allusion  to  the 
process  of  enamelling,  or  painting  by  means  of  fire,  which  serves  to 
fix  the  colours.  The  ancients  called  it  EncausHea,  lyKowrriKfi 
The  horrors  of  the  sanguinary  period  alluded  to  were  burnt,  in  living 
colours,  into  the  very  soul  of  the  state. 

IS.  Ne  pecudes  qwidem.  "  Not  even  the  very  beasts."  StrongH 
figurative.  Weiske  offe  ids  in  a  veiy  singular  manner  against  good 
taste,  in  supposing,  that  the  orator  here  refers  to  some  incident 
during  Sylla's  proscriptions,  where  great  beifoaiity  was  pnctised 
towBids  animals ! 
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9,  Qumhm  gmu9  eti,  Set.    *<  The  Ibortfa  cImi  iir^raa6d,  tad  JO 
mixed,  and  tuibulent  in  ha  chuacter."     Varium  aflvdes  U>  Uw 
ranoDs  canaea  ^duek  had  leduced  them  to  nun ;  and  iurhitUnium 
to  their  being  no  better  than  a  mere  noisy  mob. 

SO.  Qui  jaimpridem  jn^Mwntor,  dx.  ^  Who  have  long  ameo 
Men  weighed  down  by^  zmn,  who  will  never  emeige  from  it." 
There  ia  commonly  anppoeed  to  be  an  eUipaia  here  of  MeremUeHa, 
C*  by  debt,")  but  we  have  aa  alhiaioQ  to  debt  immediately  after.  It 
18  better  to  make  maloy  or  aome  other  equivalent  tenn,  nndantood. 

21.  Pmrtim  nude  gerendo  negoUo,  *' Partly  through  the  iU- 
management  of  their  firiTate  a£hira."  Nsgotio  u  here  a  general 
term  far  boainees  or  employment  of  any  kind.  Compare  the  ramaik 
of  Doling :  "  Male  negotinm  gerere  dictuUurt  qui  in  reftamkaH  $t 
dometiiea  admim»tranda  negHg^wtUrrea  nmt"     ^ 

S2.  In  vHerB  aere  aHano  tadttant.  **  Stagger  mider  a  load  of 
long-contraeted  debts." 

1.  Vadimoniiff  judiciiSf  Ac.  <*  Wearied  ont  with  the  giving  of  bafl,  21 
with  judgments,  widi  coitiSscations  of  their  piopeity."  The  regular 
legal  Older  of  proceeding  against  debtors,  in  Rome,  ia  here  observed. 
The  debtor  is  arrested  and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance (vadimonium  dare).  The  case  comes  on  and  judgment  (jmdi' 
cmm)  is  given  against  him.  The  creditor  ia  put  in  possession  of  hw 
property  as  security  for  the  judgment  rendered  ;  and  after  he  has 
thus  held  possession  for  thirty  days  the  property  is  sold  and  the  debt 
paid  fiom  it. 

2.  InJUiatoreaUntoa.  ''Dilatory  and  lying  debtors."  JnJUiaior 
means  one  who  denies  a  just  debt. — Lentos  is  here  equivalent  to 
Utrdos.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Em.  Antonius  :  **  Lentus  de 
to  diet,  qui  non  facile  postit  addgi  ut  sohat  pecuniam  ie&item, 
doeei  Casaubonus.  Infitiatores  vocantur,  qui,  cum  debeant  peeuni 
am,  negant  hoc  tamen,  ncc  voluni  solvere** — Schutz,  withoat  any 
neceasity,  recalls  the  old  reading  insidiatorea,  for  vnfitiatorea. 

3.  Prvmum.  We  have  here  an  anacoluthon,  as  Muretns  remarks, 
since,  after  prtmuniy  we  have  not  deinde,  as  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  have. — Some  editors  recommend  that  eormani  be  changed 
to  eorruentf  and  primum  joined  with  it  in  construction  :  primum 
torment,  "  will  be  the  first  to  fall ;"  bat  then  the  rest  of  the  seur 

ence  comes  in  very  tamely. 

4.  Si  stare  non  possunt.  Alluding  to  what  has  just  preceded, 
'*  in  vetere  aere  alieno  vtteiUant.^* 

5.  «S^t  vivere  honeste  non  possunt.  **  If  they  camx>t  live  honoura- 
bly here,"  i.  e.  by  reason  of  their  debts.  Compare  the  explanation 
sf  Manuthis,  **  in  urhe,  propter  aes  aUenum,  quo  nunqumn  emcrgeni  " 
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21      •.  KKMtwoM.   ««80ikMttoieedL'*^ii  JirfrofMio.  <«Inthen 
ctfecro/iobbeij." 

7.  Fof<r«nMim  oKfan,  dw.  ^'Hw  last  clka^  howwei,  is  m,  ui 
ftct,  as  ieg«id»  not  tmij  mmbtt,"  dee.  Oiccfo  ii«m  Uw  immmI  |ni** 
AnoMim  in  tiw  fint  cbnte,  as  menljr  wiwrtral,  wkila  in  Iba  ktter 
pttt  of  thoMntenoeil  has  dwiwea  of  Wwett^ntMt,  Ac.  Thiaiaal 
daaa  ia  tha  feaUaat  ia  nnmber,  and  tha  vilaai  in  cbuaclar  and  mode 
flflifiB.    ThaMoaMtiiietMDwi]lba<*]P0alrMii«»anl«m^Mttf  0^ 


,  nan  MfaM»  juiimiV*  dw. 


8.  <;^M{|ir0jr^  M/  Catikme.  '^Tbeaa  «e  CatiliBo'a  own.*' 
IdtaniUy,  *<  Una  ia  Gatiline's  own,**  L  e.  cImw.  Ilia  lai^^naga  in 
tfia  iBKk  mninda  na  of  tba  tnodeni  feim  of  ei|aeaaion»  when  apaiJb- 
iag  of  a  particolaf  feginwDt  Of  body  of  traopa,  **  tba  king'a  own," 
though,  of  cooise,  in  a  Taiy  difiatant  aenae. 

9.  De  compUatu  ^nu  ac  tinu,  **  Of  hia  T«iy  embcace  and  bosom/' 
L  e.  conaiBting  oi  his  moat  intimate  friends,  and  the  cowpaniona  of 
bia  dabaucheiy.  The  eaptoaaion,  **  boaom-fiiend,"  ia  to  be  explained 
bjr  tba  Roman  cmtam  of  mdintng  at  meala,  ab»ady  alluded  to  in  a 
paanoua  pait  of  thia  eommentaiy  (note  14,  page  16.)  As  the  gueata 
ky  on  the  coaeh»  the  bead  of  the  aecend  waa  in  a  bae  with  the 
bteaat  oi  the  fiiat,  ao  that  if  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  especially 
it  the  thing  waa  to  be  aeciet,  be  waa  obliged  to  lean  upon  hia  bosom, 
or,  aa  Pliaj  expareaaea  it,  **  in  sum  recumbtre,**  {Ep,  4,  22.)  The 
aame  may  be  aaid  of  the  third  and  aecond  gneata  on  the  couch. 
Hence  the  figuiatire  allusion  of  Cicero  in  the  text. 

10.  Bene  bmrhatM.  "  Well  aappiied  with  downy  beaids.*'  By 
thia  vxpsemimk  aie  to  be  undeiatood  the  younger  class  of  persons, 
who  had  already  a  tolerably-sized  beard,  which  they  ware  fond  of 
dMfrfayisg.  Until  A.  U.  C.  454,  ail  the  Romane  wore  beards,  but 
imm  thia  peiiod,  which  marka  the  time  when  P.  Ticiuius  Mena» 
fiist  braught  baibeia  (tonaorew)  from  Sicily,  they  began  to  remove 
the  hair  firom  the  chin.  {Plin.  H.  N.  7,  50.~Farra,  R.  R.  2, 2.) 
The  young,  however,  atill  retained  their  beards  until  they  reached 
tha  age  of  twenty-one,  {Miurob,  in  Somn.  Seip,  1,  6,)  aometimes 
DMiely  until  they  aaaomed  the  toga  vtri/tt  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
And  the  day  on  which  they  first  shaved  waa  ic^Eaided  as  a  festival 
by  the  m«id)en  of  the  family.  (Jua.  S,  186.)  The  first  growth  of 
the  beard  was  consecrated  to  some  god. — ^We  see  then  firom  aB 
this,  that  by  bene  barUui  in  the  text  are  meant  thoae  of  the  young 
who  had  nearly  reached  the  period  of  maiUiood,  and  were  supplied 
with  tolerably-sized  beaida,  while  by  the  imberhes  are  meant  those 
who  were  aa  yet  too  young  to  have  any.  In  other  words,  the  hau 
hmhaU  are  thay  who  have  a  lov^g  and  cuxly  down*  the  imhethcs  &ef 
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?ii)0  eitliM  liav)  none,  (ur  9a  wImm  €kmm  it  i»  j««i  nakn^  it»a|»*  21 

peaiaQce.  Hioice,  too,  we  see  how  enoneoiit  it  is  to  tnashte  tfa# 
woids  bene  laxhatot,  as  some  do,  "  with  beaids  nicelj  tnnuned,*'  or 
^  sprucely  fiuhioned,"  sbce  this  would  imply  that  they  had  bees 
aieady  partially  subjected  to  the  hands  of  the  tvmvr, 

1.1.  MamcaHs  et  ttUarUnu  tumcis.  "  With  tunics  haTiBg  vaag 
sleeves,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles.*'  Tunics  of  this  ktnd  wwe 
deemed  effeminato  by  the  R(Rnans>  and  seemed  better  suited  lor 
ff^omen  than  men.  The  oidinaiy  tunic  had  no  aleeves,  and  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs 
behind.  Consult  AuL.  GdL,  7,  12,  and  compare  Yvrg.  Aen.  9, 616 
-^CatuU,  2,  lO.^/SoZiMS.  in  HisL  Avg.  2, 666. 

12.  Velta  amicto*,  non  togU,  "Covered  with  veils  not  with 
togas.*'  The  allusion  is  to  togas  made  so  full,  and  of  so  fine  and 
traoflpaient  a  texture,  as  to  resemble  veib  wrapped  around  the 
person. 

13.  AnUI/Hcams  coemt.    *<  Suppers  protracted  till  the  dacwn." 

14.  SenUnarium  CatiUwarum,  "A  nursery  of  Catilines."  Some 
read  CatiUnariumy  but  seminainum  CatHhuuium  would  rather  sig 
nify  '*  a  nursery  estahUshed  by  CatiUne." 

15.  Apennmumy  6ui,  "  The  Apennine  rai^ge,  and  the  fiost  and 
snows  they  vnll  find  there."  The  student  will  note  the  force  of  fZ2a#. 
With  Aftrminum  understand  nwUem,-^Tbm  oration  was  delivered 
on  the  sixth  day  before  the  ides  of  November,  or  the  8th  of  the 
month. 

16.  Nudi  in  commms,  dec.  Dancing  itself  was  deemed  dishoD- 
ourable  among  the  Romans,  much  more  so  the  dancing  in  a  ststo  of 
nndity.    Compare  Or.  pro  JDeiot,  c.  9. 

17.  Magnopere  pertimesetndum.  Ironical. — Hone  scortamm 
eohariem  prtutoriam,  **  This  body-guard  of  infamous  wretdies." 
Among  the  Romans,  the  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  seleet 
band,  caUed  cokors  proiloria.  This  differo  essentially,  however, 
from  the  praetorian  cohort  in  the  history  of  the  empire. 

18.  Canfecto  et  taueio.  "  Worn-out  and  wounded."  The  allu* 
sion  is  to  Catiline.    Compare  noto  ll,page  6. 

19.  Mlam  naufragorum,  dec.  «  That  outcast  and  enfeebled  band 
of  men,  shipwrecked  in  hope  end  fortune."  More  literally,  "of 
alupwrebked  wretches."    Compare  Or.  1,  12. 

1.  Jam  vera,  dec.   "  Nay,  indeed,  the  very  cities  of  yourcolimiee,  29 
as  weU  as  yjur  municipal  towns,  will  prove  a  sufficient  match  for 
the  mstic  mssses  of  Catiline."  The  true  reading  here  is  very  nrach    ^ 
disputed.  The  common  text  has  wheM  eoUmiarum  ae  mimieipiarum 
TfisptmAebwd  CatUinae  tumulu  nkettr^tt*.    Tmnmmtipiorum  wv 
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^  hw  gr/wi»  «i  <OBieeta»,  wmdj^  and  cmnMt  for  giwiwrft».  Hm 
tipwion  «rto  miwtoijwwtim  is  a  maaifdsC  eoleeum,  nor,  a  iaet, 
M  ifTMff  colottionun  ilMif  rm  from  Mupicion.  Mnretiis  conjdcturat 
•ircf ,  whidi  nakM  a  hinh  aUilenlioii  with  «er0.  Guaton  giret 
«ree«.  They  vA»  mad  fiimii/ig  ttiveJCri&iw  make  te  eaqnesrioii 
niw  to  the  ^^  woody  heights,''  m  whkli  akme  Gatthiie'B  adheranti 
eenkl  find  ihelter.  Oar  ovm  readSng  mmuUMf  whidi  h  foond  in 
•iMne  MSS  ,  is  meaat  to  apply  to  Catflme's  forces  as  hemg  composed 
m  genasd  of  iU-anned  losties,  and  being,  in  fact,  nide  masses  or 
kta^  as  it  wera,  of  men  rather  than  weD-oiganized  and  disciplined 
troops.    Gompaia  9aUuat*s  account  of  this  same  army.  Cat.  c.  66. 

3.  OrnoMeniOy  praisiiuL  ve$triL  "  Yonr  prapaiationa,  your 
dafenoes."     Ornmmenia  is  here  eqiuTalent  to  Mpparaium  belUcum. 

8.  QiuiuM  not  tuppediiamurf  dec.  **  With  Wch  we  are  aoppiiad, 
of  which  he  staada  in  need.''  We  have  adopted  suppediUtmur^  As 
reading  of  seyeral  MSS.  and  editions,  instead  of  the  common 
lection  satppedt^ofmcs.  They  who  give  this  latter  form  m^e  it 
etioiTalent  to  abumdmmu»,  for  which  tiiey  hare  no  good  anAorily. 

4.  Veeiigtdibiu.    «  Pnbhc  reTenues." 

5.  Contendere.  *<  To  coa^fMie."  Eqniraleat  to  ecmpatare  or 
em^em.  Thns  we  have,  (pro  Rooc.  c.  33,)  *^Qmdifmd  eenir^disBeru 
id  emti  defamone  nmtra  amtemdito.'"  So  alao  Horace,  {Ep.  1,  10, 
S6,)  ^  fDLt  Sidcmo  contendere  eaUidut  oetro  NeeeU  Aqmnatem 
potantia  ^eUera  fuam.**  And  again,  Tacitoa,  {Ann.  13,  3,) 
"  Vetera  et  praesentia  contendere,"  and  Aulas  Gellius,  (8,  S3,) 
*^  Orueca  eampomre  it  contendere.^' 

6.  Peiulantia.     <"  EflQmiteiy."— SmpnMi.    "Pbttntaon." 

7.  Conetantia.  "Right reason."  Compare  the  explanation  of  E^ 
Bosti :  "'Eet  recta  ratio  ejueque  itttM,  ad  opponHw  fwror,  inptoKomr 
inee  capti  menu  eibi  non  constant."  {CUso.  Oie.  s.  ▼.)  So  too  in 
the  oration  pro  Roec  c.  14,  the  via  eonetans  is  opposed  to  the  amone, 

8.  Centinentia.  <*  Moderation." — Libido.  *<17nbiidied  licen- 
tiousness."— Denique  aequita^^  dec.  The  four  prmiary  Platonic 
virtues  are  here  enomeiated,  temperance,  prudence,  fortitudef  and 
jueiiee,  though  in  a  different  order.  Compai«  Cic.  de  Of.  1, 6,  and 
Stobatue,  Ed.  Eth    p.  166.    The  Greek  names  are  ttw^^^eCvn, 

9.  Copiae.  "Abundant  resourcea."  Compare  de  Ifw.  S,  1, 
'^  Crotoniatae  quum  Jbrerent  emmbue  copiie,^*  and  pro  Roec.  Am. 
16,  "  Coptts  reifamiliarit  loeupletes  et  pecumoeL" 

10.  Bona  ratio  emn  perdita.  «  Judgment  with  ftUy."  With 
perdita  wappty  naione.^^Bona  denique  epee,  dec.  "  In  fine,  w»l« 
ipmmded  ^pa  mtii  utter  despair." 
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n.  Bmmmm  JftwUtt.     *^Tkt  ndma  cAtta  of  am.*'  i  e.  22 
'iHJr  Miloasco^pMaAiflB  m  tlw  canM  of -mtiiB. 

M^M,  wbatth  w  cnoiieoas,  as  b*  has  nowbeca  hsfoM  aaid  m  in  tiM 
ooiiBO  <rf  the  «BrtioiL  Eneati  and  otiinra  conaaquBftlf  tbwir  k 
out. 

IS.  Uf^  TWe  €%  eofiaetirely  (wia)  is  here  oppaaad  to  the 
indiTidoal  dweUings  compoaing  it  {nngukL  ttcku)  Tbo  lattei  their 
leapeetive  peaacawiio  iie  to  guard,  die  foimer  will  he  watched  over 
by  the  conaol  hnnaelf  .  The  emendation  of  Giaenoa  ia  tharafiMO 
ameeeaaaiy,  mUd  4t  wrH. 

14.  MmmeipeMfue  ve$trL    **  And  the  inhahitanta  of  your  muni 
eipal  towna.*'    The  mwnieipet  enjoyed  difietent  pibilegea.    Soeaa 
poaaeaaed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizena,  except  sach  aa  cenld  not 
be  obtained  widioi^  zeaidkig  al  Rome.    Otfaemhad  only  the  ri§^ 
of  aerring  m  the  Roman  legion. 

15.  Dekaenoctuma  excursione,  Refeningto  the dqpaxtuze of 
Catffine  on  Ihe  pvenooa  night. 

16.  Quamquam  meliore  ammo  sunty  dec.  **  Although  they  ere, 
Ji  ftct,  hotter  dispoaed  tewaida  the  state  than  a  part  of  the  patri- 
cians, siitt  will  be  kept  in  check  by  aai  power."  The  yeiy  gladi- 
ators, according  to  Cicero,  are  better  affected  than  aome  of  the 
nobffity.  Still  no  nngnaided  reliance  will  be  placed  even  xxpoa 
these,  but,  in  order  to  ensinie  perfect  safety,  they  wffl,  even  if  em* 
pisyed  in  the  service  of  the  state  on  this  occaaion,  be  aabjected 
themselTOs  to  strict  watching  and  contiol.  Emesti  thinks  ihat  the 
reading  should  be  QuamqUam  rum  tndkrB  animo  sunt,  the  negathre 
•being  reqimed  in  his  opinion  by  the  presence  of  temen  in  the  latter 
clause  of  the  sentence.  From  the  explanation  we  have  given  it 
w31  clearly  appear  that  the  emendation  is  mmeoessaiy.  The  gladi 
atorswere  distributed  by  Ciceio  throughoat  the  municipal  towns 
{SaU.  Cat.  SO.) 

17.  Q.  Mtteihu.  Mentioned  already  in  Ihe  8d  chapter.  Gonsoh 
Historical  Index.— A^rwm6W{i0am£mPteeniiiN^u«.  ConsoH  Ge- 
ographical Index. 

18.  Aut  oppimet kominern,  "Will  either  cruah  the  man." 
Homnem  refers  to  Catiline,  and  is  purposely  used,  instead  of 
wrum,  to  denote  contempt.— iV«A»Je6i«.     "  Will  frustrate." 

19.  Reliquis  aut&m  de  rebus,  &c.  **  While  as  legarda  the 
determining  upon,  the  expediting,  the  perfonmag  of  what  remains 
to  be  done,  we  are  now  going  to  consult  the  senate,  which  you  see 
Is  m  the  act  of  being  summoned.*'  The  aenaton  \ 
along,  at  the  time,  to  their  place  of  meetings 
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23  1.  Nvmi  mo$,  •^Now,  ts  frr  as  commh  tfaoM."  Si^iily 
jruo<{  oi  or  something  equhttlent  The  eot  after  MomCoa  has  Vmp 
lestoied  to  the  t^ctby  Beek,  fiom  aerentl  M8S.  and  edilioiuk  l\ 
18  added  in  order  to  gvra  greater  ioKce  to  the  daaae.  Cineult  thg 
lemaadca  of  Manntiiia,  ad  j^piaf.  Fam,  13,  28.  Itis  not  iuaerted  a 
the  edition  of  Emesti,  and  he  is  quite  silent  abont  it. 

2.  Atqiuadeo.  "Or rather."  EqniraleDt to «toe |niI^.  Ood- 
mlt  Emestif  CUn.  Cic,  a.  t.  atqut, 

8.  Momtos  eoSf  dec.  "  I  ynik  them  afam  and  ^^  to  be  sa' 
minded."    Consult  note  1. 

4.  SohUi&r.  *'  Too  lemiss."  i.  e.  to  asvour  too  mncfa  of  i«mia» 
neas.— Hoc  exapeetamt.  **  It  haa  had  this  m  view."  i.  e.  it  ha: 
been  only  waiting  for  tins. — Erumfortt.  "  Might  bunt  finth  intc 
opes  day." 

6.  Quod  reliquum  est.  <<  As  to  what  remains." — Jam  Hon,  dee. 
**  I  can  no  longer  forget,"  dtc. 

6.  Qui  96  eonunaverU,  <*  Who  ahaU  make  tba  least  stir."— 
Cujus.  "  On  whose  part" — Factum  '*  Any  open  act." — Seniiei 
«<SfaaU  feel." 

7.  Magistraius.  Referring  to  the  inferior  magistrates,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  tribunes. — Fortem  senatum,  *<  A  reeohite  senate."-* 
Majores  nostri.  According  to  livy,  the  first  Roman  prison  was 
built  by  Ancns  Martins.  (I,  33.)  It  was  afterward  enlarged  by 
Servins  Tulliua.    Compare  SaUust,  Cat,  65. 

8.  Me  uno  togato,  du.  "  By  me  your  only  leader  and  commsnde 
anayed  in  the  robe  of  peace."  When  the  console  set  out  on  any 
railitaiy  expedition,  they  changed  their  gowns  or  togae^  for  Uie  idbe 
of  war,  or  sagum.  This  conspiracy,  howeTsr,  Cicero  piomtoes, 
shidl  be  quelled  whilst  he  wears  the  gaib  of  peace. 

9.  Dtdntxent.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  as  given 
by  Schdtz  and  others,  instead  of  the  conunon  lection  deibuE€rinL 
It  ia  advocated  also  by  Goerenz,  ad  dc,  Acad.  2,  1.  The  rule 
appears  to  be  as  follows  :  **•  When  several  nouns  are  employed  fei 
the  purpose  of  expressing  one  and  the  aame  idea  the  verb  ahoold  be 
put  in  the  singular  number."  Or,  as  Goerenz  expresses  it, "  Plura 
MubstanitvOf  ad  unam  velut  notionem  jwncta^  eimplici  verbi  immero 
comprehenduntur.^*-  Instances  of  the  applicaticn  of  this  rule  would 
be  more  frequent  in  the  ancient  writers,  were  it  not  for  the  ill-judged 
corrections  of  editors. 

10.  SigmficationUnis,  '<  Declaiationa."  Equivalent  to  omimbuSf 
or  jtrodigiis.  Broukhusius  (ad  TibuU.  2,  1,  10)  shows,  that  signP' 
JiMtio  and  sigmficare  are  terms  borrowed  from  the  language  ol 
divination,  and  peculiar  to  the  haruqpices,  dec.    Compare  iStut  word£ 
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•I  Cieeio,  (4t  Banup,  mp.  12,)  ^  Quad  igintr  tx  di^uo 23 

numatro  tigmfie^Oum  eavenmus"  6ce.,  and  thoM  of  Ovid,  {Met 
16,  676,)  <*  Qiad  aUd  aigniJicetU,  trepidantia,  eonauUt  ecta.*' 

11.  ili  exUmo  koste.    The  common  reading  is  extero.  We  have 
giren  a^Hama  with  Enieeti,  who  remariu,  **  Hoetia  evtania  ntmo 
duai,  ut  naiiooea  ezteiae,  regna  ezteia,  recte  dicuntur." — ^The  alli^       m 
aion  in  exUrno  hoaU  appean  to  be  pazticnlaily  to  Mithxidatea.  ^ 

12.  Pracaentta.    "Aa  preaenf  deitiea." — Suo  nwmuu.    *'Bx 
their  ezpieaa  intearpoaitioii." 

13.  Qiioa.    EqxdTalent  to  Ethoa,     "And  theae."~a»ifiiAii# 
VMtmm   topna^  dec.    *«Now  that  aU,"  6uc.^^A  nefaHo  aeaian 

^^wmi  the  execnble  wkkedneia.*' 
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25  1.  M.  TuLLii  CiCBsoNis,  Ac.  "Third  Oration  cf  Mawui 
ToUins  Cicero  against  Lucius  Catiline,  delivered  before  the  Romac 
people.*' — Catiline  having  joined  the  army  of  Manlins.  the  conspira- 
tors who  remained  at  Rome,  consistmg  of  Lentulus,  then  praetor, 
Cethegos,  and  others,  prepared  to  execute  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  them.  It  happened  that  the  Allobroges,  a  Gallic 
nation,  had  some  envoys,  at  this  period,  in  the  capital,  sent  thither 
to  complain  of,  and  obtain  redress  for,  injuries  inflicted  by  Romac 
commanders.  Lentulus  tampered  with  these  ambassadors,  and 
solicited  them  to  join  the  conspiracy,  but  they  revealed  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  them.  The  letters 
written  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  AUobroges,  and  to  Catiline 
himself,  by  the  conspirators,  were,  by  a  subsequent  arrangement 
of  Cicero's,  intercepted,  and  the  writers  apprehended.  They  were 
afterward  confronted  with  the  Gallic  delegation  before  the  senate, 
and  committed  to  safe  custody. 

Cicero  then  assembled  the  Roman  people,  and,  in  the  following 
oration,  apprizes  them  of  the  occurrences  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  twenty-four  days  that  had  intervened  since  the  delivery 
of  his  hist  speech,  particularly  those  of  the  last  day  and  night  He 
invites  them  to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country,  and  congratulates  them  on  their  escape  from  so  dirs  a 
calamity  as  had  nearly  befallen  them. 


2.,  Bona^  fortumu.  "  Your  property,  your  fortunes."  By  hanm 
are  here  meant  possessions,  hj  fortwnae  personal  property. 

3.  Hoc  domtcUiunif  &c.  **  This  dwelling-place  of  a  most  i1hi»- 
tiious  empire."  Compare  the  language  of  Nepos,  {AUie.  3,)  **  Quod 
in  ea  potusimum  urbe  tuUuM  tat^  in  qua,  domieUium  orbU  Urrmnm 
estet  iffiperii.** 
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4.  MidSerm  He.    On  llie  ds^  Mthuk  tidi  mtum  wm  dalmrad,  2S 
dw  dKscksinres  of  the  AUobiogee  had  been  made  in  the  Roman 
MBate,  and  &e  conspiiatom  impliceted  hy  them  eoaaigned  to  eaa 
todjr. 

5.  £e,  si,  Ac.  Et  is  here  more  of  an  inceptive  than  a  coimeetiv» 
pwtJde.  Compare  Terence,  Phorm.  1, 8, 19,  and  the  remark  rf 
Donataa,  (oi foe.,)  «£t  immIo  hm  etmnexha,  ted  huepiaiwa  pttr- 
Heida  est'' 

6.  Bbutrts.  "Memorable.'*— .iSolMlM  Uutitia.  •'The  joyat^ 
tendant  upon  ddrrersnce.'* 

7.  Bim  tentu.  "WithoU  con8ciouBneBe.**<— Cum  wlupUte. 
"  With  positive  pleasure," 

8.  Ilium.  After  the  words  urhem  eondidit^  <he  common  tart  Kw 
Rtmudum  inserted,  which  we  have  thrown  oat  as  a  mtere  gloee.  It 
18  not  found  in  several  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  rejected  by  Manu- 
tins  and  Graevius. 

9.  Benevdeniia  famaque.  "  By  our  grateful  feelings,  and  the 
voice  of  tradition,"  i.  e.  our  grateful  forefathers  deified  him,  and 
we  their  descendants,  equally  grateful,  have  confirmed  the  voice  of 
tradition. 

10.  /#.  Alluding  to  himself. — We  have  a  double  comparison: 
one  between  the  days  on  which  we  are  bom,  and  those  on  which 
we  are  preserved  fi»m  danger ;  and  the  other  between  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  Rome,  and  Cicero  its  preserver. 

11.  TemjiHa,  delubria.  "Its  temples,  its  shrines.**  Templum 
is  properly  the  whole  edifice :  delvhrum,  the  place  where  the  statue 
is  erected.  Compare  the  words  of  Noltenius,  (Lex.  Antibarh.  vol. 
I,  p.  901, :)  "  Deluhrum  proprie  est  aedieuLa^  in  qua  stat  dei  cujus- 
dam  simulacrum.  Templum  vero  eat  aedijicium  Deo  saeratum. 
Ha  delubrum  est  paroum  templum,  vel  pars  templi :  ut  Capiiolmm 
fuit  templum  in  quo  tria  delubra  eommuni  pariete  elaudebaniur, 
Jovis,  Junonis,  et  Minervae." 

12.  Quae  quoniamf  dec.  "And  since  these  things  have  been 
made  manifest,  laid  open  to  view,  fully  ascertained,  m  the  senate, 
throu^  my  means,  I  will  now  proceed,  Romans,  to  unfold  them 
briefly  to  you."  The  eaqpressions  illusircaa,  patefacta,  eomperta 
ntrUf  form  what  is  called  an  inverted  gradation ;  for  Cicero  first 
ascertamed  the  deadly  designs  of  the  conspirators,  then  laid  them 
open  to  the  view  of  the  senate,  and  by  this  means  rendered  them 
perfectiy  apparent  and  clear. 

13.  Quam  mantfesta.  "How  palpable.** — Investigata  et  com- 
vrehensa  sint.  "They  have  been  tracked  out  and  con^letel^ 
detected" 
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25  U.  Es  OfOiM.  "rrom  whrt  hM  been  done,"  i.  e.  on  th^  peit 
of  the  senate,  as  about  to  be  related  by  me.  Considerable  doubt 
ensta  with  i4«d  to  the  tnie  reading  here,  i  The  MSS.  vary,  some 
giving  et  exgpectatis  in  place  of  ex  tutU.  We  have  adopted  the 
latter,  however,  with  all  the  early  editions,  and  as  wjproved  of  and 
received  by  Emesti    Weiske  also  regards  ex  actis  as  the  true  lec- 

icm,  but  he  alters  the  punctuation,  placing  a  comma  after  oc^,  and 
removing  the  one  before  ex,  so  that  ignoratis  ex  actU  will  be  joined 
in  construction,  "  you,  who  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
facts,  by  reference  to  the  senate's  recorded  proceedings." 

15.  Ul  "Ever  since."  Twenty-four  days  had  elapsed  sines 
Catiline's  departure. 

26  1.  Cum  ejiciebam.  "  When  I  was  seeking  to  drive  out."  The 
student  will  note  the  force  of  the  imperfect.— iftt/tw  verbi  invidiasn. 
"  The  odium  attendant  upon  this  word,"  i  e.  the  odium  into  which 
I  may  fall  with  some,  for  openly  avowing  that  I  wished  "  to  drive 
him  out"  from  Rome. 

2.  Ilia.  Understand  mvidiOj  and  render  the  clause  as  follows : 
•*  Since  that  other  is  the  more  to  bo  dreaded  by  me,  because  he  has 
gone  forth  alive,"  i.  e.  since  I  deserve  more  censure,  I  am  afraid, 
for  not  having  arrested  and  punished  Catiline  on  the  spot. 

3.  Exterminari.  "  To  be  expelled  from  Rome."  More  literally, 
"  from  our  borders."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meamng  of  this  verb, 
PkU.  13,  1 :  "  Hunc  ex  fimbua  humanae  naturae  exterminandum 
futo^^*  and  N.  D.  1,  23  :  "  Protagoras  '  • '  Athemennum  jutsu 
urbe  aique.agro  exterminatut  est.'* 

4.  At  ego.  The  common  text  has  Atque  ego,  which  we  have 
changed  to  at  egOy  as  required  by  the  sense,  and  as  found  in  one  of 
his  MSS.  by  Graevius.  Emesti  also  considers  at  ego  preferable, 
though  he  retains  the  common  reading. — Ut  vidi.  "  When  I  saw." 

6,  Quid  agerentf  quid  molirentur.  "What  they  were  doin^ 
what  they  were  planning." 

6.  Rem  ita  comprehenderem.  **  I  might  get  possession  of  the 
whole  affair  so  clearly." 

7.  Utcomperi.  "  When  I  ascertained." — He  received  his  informa- 
tion from  Fabius  Sanga,  to  whom  the  aml)assadors  of  the  AUobroges 
had  conmiunicated  it — Legatos  AUobrogum.  It  appears  from 
Sallust  {Cat.  40)  that  these  ambassadors  had  come  to  Rome  to 
conmlain  of  the  oppression  and  exactions  of  their  governors,  which 
had  brought  upon  them  a  heavy  burden  of  debt. — ^As  regards  the 
AUobroges,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

8.  Belli  Transalpini.  "  0/  a  war  beyond  the  Alps,"  i.  e.  in 
Transalpine,  or  Farther  Gaul.     The  countrv  which  was  afterwaBi 
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tte  scene  of  JuIiuB  08601*8  opentions. — Et  itumdhu  OtiHia.  «mj 
**  And  also  of  a  Gallic  tumult,"  i.  e.  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  or  Qanl  ' 
lying  to  the  south  o£  the  A^.—- The  Ramaoe  nteant  by  tumuUus 
any  sudden  and  dangerous  war,  when  liie  enany  weze  near  at  hand, 
and  the  safety  of  the  capital  at  stake.  Stiietly  ^)ea]dDg,  this 
involTed  only  two  cases,  a  war  in  Italy,  oar  one  with  the  Craols,  thnr 
immediate  neighboius.  Oompaxe  Phil,  8,  1 :  *'  Majores  ruutri 
immuUum  liaiicumy  quod  enU  domeahctu^  twmuiium  Galtiatmy 
fuod  enU  Ilidiae  JmUivm^,  praeterea  nullMm  tumulium  namina- 
kmt "  A  tumult  was  regarded  as  of  far  more  Uueatening  character 
than  a  war,  and,  therefore^  when  one  occuzred,  no  excuses  from 
•erring  were  allowed  to  be  Tslid. 

9.  A  P.  Lenhdo.  He  employed  as  his  agent,  in  sounding  the 
Allobroges,  one  P.  Umbrenus,  before  he  met  them  in  person.  {SaU. 
Cat.  48.) 

10.  Eodemque  iiittere.  The  ambassadors  intended  to  return 
home  through  Etruria,  and  of  course  would  meet  with  Catiline,  -wbo 
was  with  Manlius  near  Fesulae.    (m  Cat.  I,  2.) 

11.  Cum  Uteris  mandatisque.  <*  With  letters  and  instructions." 
— Vulturcium.  Sallust  calls  him  P.  Yulturcius,  and  makes  him  to 
have  been  an  ii^bitant  of  Crotona.     {Cat.  44.) 

12.  Optabam.    Emesti  thinks  optaram  preferable.    But  optabam    ■ 
must  be  retained,  as  it  expiesses  the  action  going  on  at  the  time 
ipecified,  "  I  was  accustomed  to  hope." 

13.  L.  Flaecumt  et  C.  Pomtinum.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

14.  Qut  ornniay  du:.  **  Inasmuch  as  they  entertained  every 
noble  and  exalted  sentiment  resqpecting  their  country."  The  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  joined  to  the  subjunctive  mood,  when  the  relative 
clause  expresses  the  reason,  or  cause,  oi  the  action,  state,  or  event. 

15.  Cum  advesperoMeret.  *^  When  it  was  beginning  to  draw 
towards  evening."  This  is  not  an  impersonal  verb,  but  a  veib  used 
impersonally.  The  nominative,  in  fact,  is  diesj  which  is  understood. 
Compare  Tacitus,  Hist.  2, 49, 3 :  *'  Vesperascente  die,  sitim  haustu 
^elidae  aquae  sedavit,"  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  16,  2,  5 :  <*  Ut,  ves- 
perascente  eoelo,  Thebaa  possent  pervenire." 

16.  Pont&n  MtUvittm.  Now  Pante  MoUe,  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Tiber,  about  three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  from  a  coni]pti(m  of  whose  rumien  (Aemilius) 
Uie  appellation  of  Mulvius  is  thought  to  have  or^;inated.  At  this 
bridge  commenced  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Ariminum.  Compare  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  Til.  c.  72,  and  Amtse- 
nkis  ad  he. 

17  Mipartito.    The  common  text  has  kipartiti  which  is  not  a 
?7* 
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2g  Lal&a  woid,  ailfaough  btparUri  is  inadnerteDtly  admitted  mto  aome 
dictionaiies. 

27  1*  Ex  pratfietwra  MeaikuL  <<  From  1^  praefecture  of  Reate.* 
Praefecturae  were  those  cities  and  temtoriea  in  the  Roman  jurisdic- 
tion, which  had  neither  magistrates  nor  laws  of  their  own,  Imt  wen 
governed  by  a  Roman  praetor,  or,  in  his  stead,  by  a  praefeeHu. 
They  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  either  of  free  towns  or  colonies,  hot 
diffined  little  fipom  the  form  of  provinces.  Their  private  rig^ 
depended  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  or  praefect,  and  their  public 
rights  on  the  senate,  who  imposed  on  th«n  taxes  and  service  in  war 
at  pleasms.  Some  jnraefecturaej  however,  possessed  greater  pivi- 
leges  than  others.  Towns  were  conmionly  reduced  to  thia  form, 
which  had  been  ongioteful  to  the  Romans,  as  for  example  Capoa, 
after  the  second  Pmiic  war. — ^With  regard  to  Reate,  consult  Geo- 
graphical Index. 

2.  TerUafere  vigilia  exaeta,  "  Nearly  at  the  close  of  the  third 
watch,"  i.  e.  near  three  o'clock  in  the  nuMming.  The  Romans 
divided  the  night  into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each,  commencing 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  third  wateh,  therefore,  would  be 
firom  .twelve  to  three. 

3.  Magna  comitatu.  <<With  a  large  retume.''  We  have 
rejected  cum  with  Emesti  and  o&ers.  Matthiae,  however,  adduces, 
in  its  support,  pro.  Mil.  10,  28.  Compare  Drakenborch,  ad  Lh.  1, 
14,7. 

4.  IntervenhL.  "  On  the  intervention." — IrUegris  sigitu. 
"  With  the  seals  unbroken."  Letters,  among  the  Romans,  were 
tied  nrand  with  a  string,  the  knot  of  which  was  sealed.  The  seal 
was  generally  a  head  of  the  letter-writer,  or  of  some  one  of  his 
ancestors,  impressed  on  wax  or  chalk.  Hence  the  phrases  for 
"  to  open  a  letter,"  are  incidere  Ztnum,  vinculum  tdoere^  epiHolam 
solvere, 

5.  j^'.  "The  persons  themselves  composing  it."  i.  e.  the 
retinue,  including  of  course  the  ambassadors  themselves  who  had 
been  thus  escorted. 

6.  Cum  jam  dUucesceret.  '*  When  it  was  now  beginning  to  be 
dawn."  Compare  note  15,  page  26,  and  PalaxrtVs  Latin  Ellipses, 
p.  60,  ed.  Barker. 

7.  Jmprobissivmm  mackinatorem.  "  That  most  in£amQoas  coi* 
Criver." — Cimbrum  Gahinium.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

8.  Lentulus.  He  was  then  praetor,  and  a  man  of  slothful  and 
Nuxurious  habits.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

9.  Credo  quod  litteris  dandisy  &c.  "  I  suppose,  because  he  had 
btssk  \xp  late  the  previous  night,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  for  tht 
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pnipose  of  giring  the  letters,"    i.  e.  for  tin  pnipose  of  mricing  o«t  ^fj 
tod  delivenng  the  despatches."    Literalh^,  "  in  giTing  the  letten." 
By  proxima  noete  is  meant  the  night  which  had  jnst  gone  bj,  and 
on  the  morning  after  which  the  arrest  took  place. 

10.  Procter  eontuetudmem.  Cicero  speaks,  in  the  setentfa 
chapter  of  this  oration,  of  the  wmiaem  Lentuti,  **  the  dnrnmneas 
ofLentnlus." 

11.  Deferri.  The  common  text  has  referri^  which  is  erroneous. 
There  was  no  formal  reference,  bat  the  letters  were  merely  to  be 
laid  before  the  senate.  Their  opinion  respecting  them  would  be 
asked  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

12.  8%  mkU  aset  ttivenium.  Understand  in  UHb,  refening  to 
the  letters. — Tantus  tumultus.  **  So  great  alarm." — Negann  ms 
esse  faetttruniy  dec.  T^^th  facturum  snpplj  ita,  *'  I  declared  that 
I  wonld  not  act  m  sach  a  way  as  not  to  lay,"  dec. ;  i.  e.  I  expressed 
nay  firm  determination  ai  laying,  &c. 

13.  Quae  erant  ad  me  deUUa.  **  Which  had  been  eonmmnicated 
tome." — Reperta  non  essent,  "Had  not  been  found  in  die  let- 
ters."— Nimiam  dUigenHam.  "That  any  excess  of  Tigflanee," 
L  e.  the  blame  of  having  been  orer-vigilant. 

14.  Coegi.  The  senate  was  convened  on  this  occasion  in  the 
temple  of  Concord.  {Sail.  Cat.  46.)  This  baildingwas  sitaate 
on  tiie  lower  slope  (tn  radicibits)  of  the  Gapitolinehfll,  oyeriooking 
the  forum,  and  was  a  place  of  great  security  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion. The  Equites,  moreover,  stood  guard  around  it.  This  temple 
of  Concord  had  been  erected  by  the  consul  Opimins,  after  the  death 
of  Caius  Gracchus.     {Plut.  C.  Graech.  17.) 

15.  Si  quid  tdorum  esset.  "Whatever  weapons  might  bi» 
there,"  i.  e.  might  be  found  there  on  searching  tltie  building. 

16.  Fidem  ei  publieam  dedi.  "  I  pledged  unto  him  the  pubUe 
feith  for  his  safety,"  i.  e.  I  assured  him  o^  impunity  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  and  the  people. — Ea  quae  seitet.     "  All  that  he  knew." 

17.  Recreasset,  Gruter  and  some  other  early  editors  prefer 
reeepisset,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Muretus.  The 
present  reading,  however,  is  more  forcible.  Reereare  se  is  "  to 
regain  courage,"  reeipere  se  merely  "  to  recover  one's  self" 

18.  Mamdata  et  litteras.     "  A  verbal  message  and  a- letter." 

1.   Uteretur.     "  Should  avail  himself."    As  regards  the  cm:um-  2tJ 
stance  here  mentioned,  compare  the  language  of  Sallust :  "  Ad  hoe 
mandaxa  verbis  dot :    Quum  ab  senatu  hosHs  judicatus  sit,  quo 
cofisilto   servitia  repudiet  ?  in  urhe  parata  esse  quae  jusserit  ;  ne 
ninc^^tur  ipse  propius  accedere,^*    {Cat.  44.) 

2    li  aufem,     S\3ipply  faceret. — Omnibus  ex  partibus.     Accord* 
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^  ii^  to  SittMt»  (C^.  48,)  tlM  eitf  19M  to  b«  fired  ia  twelve  difima 
ifaanmm  §1  ibm  mmb  timo.  Plntaich,  howeT«r»  etatm,  tint  tbi 
conqNiBtMS  had  divided  Rome  into  a  hniidiied  parte,  and  eeiected 
the  aame  nomber  of  mein,  to  each  of  whom  was  aUotted  his  qoartec 
to  be  set  on  fiie.  Others  weie  to  inteicept  the  water  and  kiU  all 
that  went  to  seek  it    (  VU.  Cic,  e.  18.) 

3.  Praesio  ettet  tile,  **  He  might  be  near  at  hand."  Refeixii^ 
to  Catiline. — Qui  ei  jugimUea  txdpereL  "  Bodi  to  intercept  those 
who  fled,"  i.  e.  from  the  city.  JE^ctpere  is  here  bonowed  fiom  the 
movements  of  the  ehase,  and  is  beautifolly  figmative.  Coospaie 
the  Greek  iKiixtvBau 

4.  Jutju/roMium,  This  was  in  writing,  and  had  the  seals  and 
signatoies  of  the  leading  oonspiiators  annexed.    (jSoM.  Cat,  44.) 

5.  L,  C0Mai».  Con^etitor  with  Ciccio  for  the  consulship.— 
As  regaids  the  proper  names  mentioned  in  this  sentence,  consult 
Historical  Index. 

6.  Ptdutra  aiU  copuu,  dee.  "  That  foot-forces  would  net  be 
wantiQg  to  them,*'  i  e.  that  they  would  be  joined,  when  they  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  by  a  sufficient  number  ci  in&otiy. 

7.  Sibi  eonfimuuMe^  dec.  **  Had  assured  them,  that,  in  aocoifd. 
ance  with  the  Sibylline  predictions,  and  the  answers  of  the  diviners, 
he  was  that  third  member  of  the  Cornelian  line,  unto  whom  it  wai 
fiited  for  the  sovere^ty  of  this  citysnd  the  whole  empire  to  come.^' 
The  Sil^lline  prediction  alluded  to  was  as  follows,  that  «  C  C  C 
would  reign  at  Rome."  These  three  capitals  were  thought  to 
denote  three  Cometii.  As  regards  the  Sibylline  oracles,  consalt 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Sibyl.-^Tbe  aruMpieea  examined  the  entrails 
of  the  victims,  and  from  the  q>pearance  of  these  as  well  as  from  the 
flame,  smdte,  and  other  circumstances^  pretended  to  draw  omens  ol 
what  was  to  ha]^)en.    Roman  divination  was  of  Etrurian  origin. 

8.  Tertiwm  ilium  Comdmm,  The  pronoun  Hhm  has  heie  the 
foice  ai  the  Greek  article.-- The  full  name  of  Lentukie  vraa  Pubhus 
Cornelius  T«itidus  Suza.  By  his  nomtn  therefore  he  belonged  to 
the  gent  Cornelia^  the  Cornelian  line,  dan,  or  house. — ^There 
appears  to  have  been  no  aflinity  between  the  diffisient  members  of  a 
Roman  house  or  gmM,  It  bore  this  latter  name  only  from  its  union. 
The  Coraelii,  as  a  gens,  had  common  religious  rites ;  but  we  arp 
not,  on  that  account,  to  assume  that  an  oiiginal  kindred  existed 
between,  £nr  example,  the  Scipios  and  the  Syllas.  The  analog  of 
the  Athenian  eonstitution  confirms  this  opuiion.  NulMh,  Rom. 
ffui,  vol.  1,  p.  270  and  267,  Cambridge  iransl. 

9.  Cinnam  ante  te  et  SvUam  fuiut.    Both  Cinna  and  Sylla 
tOnnalii     Consult  Historical  Index  and  compare  tho  word* 
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AoMTtJ  Ko^FijAt'w  iKstvto.      Coneult  alao  Sallust,  {Cat.  47.) 

10.  Faidem  este.  "  Was  fated.**  Con^pare  Tiballus»  (1, 9i 
^i)  "  Quodsi  fataUs  jam  nunc  explevumu  tmnoB.*^ — Qui  •satL 
**  Since  it  was."    Compare  note  14,  page  26. 

11.  Post  Virginvan  aisolutionem.  The  names  of  the  two  Ves 
tal  virgins  here  alluded  to  were  Maicia  and  Licinia.  They  weoi 
accused  of  having  violated  the  vow  by  which  the  xnembera  of  tibit 
order  were  bound  to  perpetual  chastity,  which  in  the  case  of  Yestalt 
was  called  incMtiUy  ox  unhallowed  inteicourse^  The  whole  matter 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  followuig  comment  of  Asconias  on  tha 
oration  for  Milo,  (c.  12,  ^  32,)  which  Weiske  first  adduced  in  Ulua* 
tration  of  this  passage :  "  Oh  severitatem  {quam,  Casthu  mjudido 
ostenderai)  quo  tempore  Sex.  Perducaeus^  tribunnsplebisy  criminatua 
tst  L.  MeUllumy  pontificem  maximum^  totwmque  coUegmm  poniiji' 
cum  nude  judicasse  de  incestu  virginum  vettaliwni,  quad  unam 
modo  Aemiliam  damnaverat,  absolverat  auiem  duatf  Marciam  et 
Liciniam,  populus  hunc  Cassium  creavUf  qui  de  eUdem  vtrginUnu 
^uaereret :  isque  et  tUraeqtu  Ulae  et  praeUrea  eompimre*  alia*, 
mmia,  tU  existimatio  est,  asperitate  ueiu,  damnavii." 

12.  Post  CapUolii  autem  incensionem.  The  burning  of  tfas 
capitol  here  alluded  to,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  670,  in  the  eonsukhip 
of  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanvs.  The  building  had  stood  416  yean. 
{Sigon.  Fast.  Cons.  p.  438,  ed  Oxon.)  The  conflagration  was 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  keepers,  and  was  sopposed  te 
portend  some  great  evil.  The  Roman  cartel  was  burnt  tbiee 
several  tinies.  First,  A.  U.  C.  670,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla, 
and  dedicated  by  Catulus,  (A.  U.  C  675.)  A  second  time,  A.  D, 
70,  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitdlius,  when  it  was  rebuUt  by  Ve^fMumn'; 
and  a  third  time,  at  the  death  of  ihe  latter.  It  was  iwt^red  by 
Bomitian,  his  son,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever. 

13.  Saiumalibiis.  *''  During  the  Saturnalia."  The  Saturnalia 
or  festival  of  Saturn,  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Bonan  Calen- 
dar.  It  took  place  in  the  month  of  Decembert  beginning  en  tjia 
.7th  and  lasting  for  several  days.  At  first  it  was  for  one  day»  after* 
ward  for  three,  (which  was  the  cose  in  Cic«o's'time,)  and  by  the 
order  of  Caligala  for  five  days.  During  its  continaance,  all  orders 
were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting,  friends  sent  presents  to  one 
iqwthfT,  and  the  slaves  were  entertained,  and  even  waited  upon  by 
their  masters.  All  this  was  done  in  commemoration,  and  as  em* 
blematicy  of  the  golden  age,  when  men  were  perfectly  equal,  and  no 
ilaveKyAayetaiiM*    The  liicmse  allowed  at  this  festival  wemed 
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^  lo  the  eonqpiralon  to  afind  a  &¥Diinb]e  oppoftojiiiy  fmr  executing 
their  niuidcvoDs  deaign. 

14.  Videri.  The  constractioii  is  here  slightly  changed,  which  ia 
not  unusual  in  Cicero.  Compare  Cat.  4,  3.  Some  editiona  haye 
tidereturf  to  which  Emesti  inclinea.     But  the  emendation  is  umie- 


15.  Ne longum  sit.  "Not  to  he  iedion8.'*--Tdbellus,  "The 
letters."  The  term  tahetlae  refers  to  the  peculiar  form  and  nature 
of  these  letters,  they  being  written  on  "  tablets"  covered  with  wax. 
Compare  note  4,  page  27. 

16.  Signum.  "  His  seal." — Cognovit.  "  He  acknowledged  it 
to  be  his.*' — Nos  linum  incidimus.  <*  We  cut  the  string,**  L  e. 
open  the  letter.     Compare  note  4,  page  27. 

17.  Quae  eorum  Ugatis  confirmasset.  "  What  he  had  assured 
their  ambassadors  he  would.** — Recepusent.  "  Had  taken  upon 
tiiemselves  to  promise." 

18.  Tamen.  We  have  recalled  this  particle  with  Beck,  Doring, 
and  Sehutz,  as  required  by  the  context.     It  is  omitted  by  EmestL 

19.  BonorumferramentorumMtudiosum.  '*  Fond  of  good  arms.** 
Ferrameniutn  ia  property  any  instrument  of  iron,  a  rod,  tool,  dfcc. 
The  use  of  the  term,  on  this  occasion,  by  Cethegus,  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  species  of  witticism,  paltry  enough  it  must  be  con 

^      fessed,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  his  agitation  and  assuming  an  aix 
of  composure.  , 

20.  RedtaHs  UUeris,  dec.  <*  When  the  letter  had  been  read, 
dispirited  and  confounded,  convicted  by  the  force  of  conscience, 
became  all  of  a  sudden  silent.*' 

21.  Cognovit  signum  et  manum  suam.  "Acknowledged  his 
Mai  and  hand-vniting.** — Tabellae.  "  His  letter."— <S«fiteiiltMi. 
"  Purport.**— Con/M»»  est.    "  He  confessed  that  it  was  his.** 

22.  CogWBceretne  signum  t  "  Whether  he  knew  the  seal  t*'— 
AnmUt.  "  He  made  a  sign  with  hia  head  in  the  affirmative.'* — Est 
MTO.     "  It  is,  indeed.*'  Vero  is  here  equivalent  to  sane  or  profeeto. 

28.  CUarissim  mri.  The  grand&therof  Lentulus,  here  alluded 
to,  had  been  prineeps  semUus  in  his  day,  and  had  also  received  a 
wound,  while  combating  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against  tha 
foUowesB  of  Caiua  Oiacchua. 

24.  Vniee.    "  Deariy,*'  i.  e.  aa  the  otM  aofe  object  of  all  lis 
affBctiona.— Efiom  muta.    «  Even  though  mute." 
29      1*  Leguntur,  eadem  rattotUj  dtc.     "  The  letter  itself,  which  was 
addreaaed  to  the  senate  and  pec^le  of  the  Allobroges,  and  of  the 
aame  tenor  with  the  other  two,  is  then  read.*' 

2.  Negamt     "Dectiited  the  ofier.'*    EouivaleBt  to  negwrii  ac 
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dressed  the  senate  had  to  rise,  unless  they  merely  eiptaiied,  ihak 
assent  to  a  speaker  who  had  preceded  them. 

3.  Quid  sibi  esaet  cum  iis,  *'  What  he  ever  had  to  do  with 
them.'- — Qtii  cum  iUiy  inc.  ^\  And  when  they  had  told  him  fanefly  and 
firmly  in  reply." — Per  quem.  Namely,  Umbrenus.  {^SaU.  Cd.  40.) 

4.  Nihilne  ^cum,  &c.  "  Whether  he  had  mver  spdben  with 
them  concerning  the  Sibylline  predictions.*'  Compare  note  7 
page  28. 

5.  Scelere  demens.  "  Deprived  of  all  judgment  by  a  senae  oC 
guilt."  Amentia  denotes  the  total  and  continued  absence  af  rsMon  ; 
dementia  the  want  of  judgment  on  particular  occasions. 

6.  Ita.  "To  such  a  degree." — Ingemum  illud^  dec.  "That 
ability  of  his,  and  that  experience  in  public  speaking  for  which  he 
was  always  distinguished."  Cicero  {BnU.  64)  ranks  Lentulus  among 
the  equals  of  Hortensius ;  and  on  another  occasion  {Ibid.  66)  says 
of  him :  "  Neque  multo  secus  P.  Leniulus,  cujus  et  exeogitandi  et 
i9qpundi  tarditatem  tegebat  farmae  digmtaSf  corporis  motus  pUmu 
ariie  et  venustatist  vocis  et  suavitae  et  magnttudo.  Sic  in  hoe  nihil 
praeter  actionem  fuit.^* 

7.  Propter  vim  sceleris,  &c.  "  From  the  force  of  openly-detected 
guilt."  Manifesti  atque  deprehensi^  by  hencfiadys  for  mamfute 
deprehensi, — Impudentia.     "  That  effrontery." 

8.  Vekementiesime  pcrturbatus.  **  Though  very  violently  agita 
ted."  As  if  qtumwi*  were  expressed  *,  and  heme  the  presence  of 
tamen,  *'  still,"  in  the  succeeding  clause. 

9.  Erant  autem^  &c.     "  Now  it  was  written  without  any  name, 
&ut  to  the  following  purport."  The  terms  in  this  lett«r  do  not  exactly    - 
agree  with  Sallust  {Cat.  44.)    The  one  in  the  text  probably  is  the 
more  correct  transcript. 

10.  Quem  in  locum  sis  progressus.  "  Into  what  a  situation  you 
have  advanced,"  i.  e.  what  a  step  you  have  taken ;  how  far,  by  godng 
to  the  camp  of  ManUus,  you  have  declared  your  real  intentMms. 
Sallust,  in  citing  this  same  letter,  has  in  quanta  calamitaU  sia,  "  in 
how  dangerous  a  situation  you  are." 

11.  Etiam  mfimorum.  "Even  of  the  lowest."  Meanmg  the 
slaves.     Sallust  has,  "  auxilium  petas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab  tnjkms, 

12.  Instmuiabant.  "  Alleged  against  him."  Donatus  makes 
this  verb  have  the  meaning  of  to  frame  a  charge  against  aaothor, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.  Thus,  "  Insimulare  est  crimen  ingerere, 
Insimulatio  est  et  falsi  et  veri  criminis  incusatio."  {Ad  Tersnt, 
Pharm.  2, 3, 12.)  So  also  Festus :  "  Insimulare,  crimen  in  aUqvum 
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29  18.  Otm  iiU,  dee.  "  AMioagb  Ihe  iDUown^  appenoA  to  ht 
nKMt  m— ifest  indicatioM  and  pioo&  of  guflt." — 7\uii  nmli^,  dbe. 

"  Still  these  seemed  fax  mora  co&TineiDg,  their  chwgiiig  coioor,  the 
mspnmmom  of  tlieir  eyes,  theor  look,  thsir  ntonce.*' 

14.  SU  ettim  olwiufuerani,  '<  For. so  astounded  were  tiief ."•— 
Siefwriim  flwttfmmfiumi,  iie.  *'  They  from  time  to  time  ezehaaged 
■ach  elolon  glanees  with  each  other,  as  to  appear  no  longer  ta  be 
iafoimed  against  by  others,  but  to  be  infozming  agamst  tbemeelfee. 

15.  Expoaitig  atque  edUis.  "  Bemg  mifolded  and  made  known." 
Bxptmitis  is  here  used  for  expUaoU.  Compare  OrMt.  11 :  **  Dijgt- 
eilUmum  estfifrmam  exponere'  opttmt.'* 

16.  De  tuffmuL  repubUca.  <*  For  the  safety  of  the  lepablic  at 
laige.'*  Summus  is  elegantly  joined  to  nouns  for  the  piHpose  of 
denoting  that  on  which  the  whole  thing  indicated  by  the  latter 
depends.  Thus,  summa  retpubliea  is  ihe  pnUic  safety  and  erery 
dung  on  which  it  depends.  Compare  Cat.  1,6:"  Summa  sabu 
ptridUatUT." 

17.  A  principihus.  **  Of  the  leadmg  men.*'  The  prmeepa  senar 
hu  was  always  asked  his  opinion  first,  onless  consuls  deot  were 
present,  who  had  on  such  occasions  the  preference.  After  these 
had  expressed  their  sentiments,  the  eoH9viMre»i  or  men  4f  consolar 
rank,  were  asked,  and  after  them  the  other  senators,  aeooiding  to  the 
offices  they  had  filled,  or  were  then  filling.  Sometimes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prmcept  senatuSf  and  the  eonsols  elect,  no  regular 
Older  was  observed.  The  principM,  on  the  preeent  occasicm,  wen 
they  who  had  the  light  of  e^^ressing  their  opinion  first,  and  who  in 
that  sense  might  be  called  leading  men. 

"  18.  Aeerrimtu  ac  fortusimae  serUentiae.  "Opinions  fiili  of  sfHiit 
and  firmness.  "-^iStn«  uUa  varieUUe.  "  Without  a  dissenting  Toiee  " 
Literally,  "without  any  diversity  of  sentiment." 

30  1-  Perscriptum.  "Written  out,"  or  engrossed.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate  were  written,  or,  mon  correctly  speaking,  eqgrared 
<m  tablets  of  brass.  So  diat  perteriptum  is  here  m  fact  equivalent 
to  aere  ineimim. 

2.  Miki  grtUiae,  &c.  "  Thanks  are  rendered  me  in  the  fufleflt 
terms." — Quod  eorum  opmroy  dec.  "Becanse  I  found  in  them 
vigorous  and  faitfaftil  co-opention.'* 

3.  Viro  forti.  Referring  to  G.  Antonius,  hie  colleague  in  the 
ronsnkhip,  who  had  been  on  firiendly  terms  with  Catiline,  bnt  waa 
drawn  over  by  Cicero  to  the  cause  of  the  republic.  Consult  His* 
totieal  Index. 

4.  A  tuiM  et  rnpuiUcM  eotuUiis.  "  From  his  own  and  the  conn* 
aels  of  the  repoblic."    Antonius  is  here  praised  for  not  having  aided 
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Us  InciMr  ftimdfl,  the  eontpmton,  wMi  hB  private  advice,  and  for  QA 
Bot  Ha^vBig  nqMited  to  diem  any  of  tiie  meaamee  Mcretly  taken  by 
Ills  colleagae  and  the  senate  for  the  rappzeasion  of  the  conapiracy.— 
Ernesti  makes  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  reipmbheae  connliit, 
which  we  trust  our  explanation  haa  remoTed. 

5.  Cum  ge  praetura  aidieasaet.  *<  After  he  had  abdicated  the 
waetorsfaip."  No  person  at  Rome  coidd  be  punished  while  holding 
any  c^ice.  This  aeems  to  haye  arisen  from  the  aacied  character 
imparted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  stations  of  magistracy, 
by  the  auspices  having  been  taken,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
as  it  were  consulted,  before  they  were  conferred.  Hence  the  per 
sons  of  magistrates  were  deemed. sacred,  and  they  could  not  be 
given  into  custody  until  they  had  laid  down  their  office  and  become 
private  individuals. 

6.  In  custodiam.  Not  to  prison,  but  into  what  was  called  tiberu 
custodia.  This  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  individuals  of  rank 
when  accused  of  any  crime.  They  were  either,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  given  over  to  the  care  of  distinguished  persons,  who  thus 
became  responsible  for  their  appearance  when  it  was  required,  or 
else  were  detained  in  the  dw^lings  of  the  magistrates.  Consult  Lip- 
aiua,  ad  Tacit  Ann.  6,  8,  and  compare  Sallutt,  Cai.  47.  The 
writer  last  referred  to  gives  us  the  names  of  the  individuals  into 
whose  hands  the  c<Hispirators  were  delivered. 

7.  Procurationem.  "  The  task.  »'--Cas8iu8  and  the  persons  after 
named  had  probably  not  been  then  apprehended. 

8.  Ex  Us  colonis.  "  One  of  those  cokmists."  The  MSS.  and 
eaily  editions  read  colomis  for  colonis.  This  latter,  however,  is 
without  any  doubt  the  true  lection,  and  is  given  as  such  by  Aldus, 
R.  Stephens,  Emesti,  Sch^tz,  and  others.  In  adopting  it,  quoM^ 
which  follows  after  coloniisy  must  of  course  be  changed  to  guos. 

9.  In  hoc  AUobrogum  soUicitaHone.  "  In  this  tampering  with 
the  Allobroges.'' 

10.  Libertinumhominem.  "Afreedman."  The  Roman  writers 
use  the  term  libertinus  when  designating  a  freedman  generally,  but 
Hbertus  when  they  name  the  master  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  rela^ 
tion  of  a  freedman :  dius,  libertus  Gaesans,  but  ^le  erat  liberivwuM. 

11.  Perduetos.  Purposely  used  instead  of  deduclos,  to  convey 
tiie  idea  of  their  being  brought  to  Grabinius  for  corrupt  purposes,  i.  e. 
for  tne  ruin  of  the  state.  ^^Ineat  enim  verba  perducere  noHo 
nequiiiae,  nam  meretrices  peiduci  dicuntur.*^    {Emesti  Clao.  Cic.) 

IS.  Atque  ea  lemtatCy  &c.  "And  thus,  Romans,  the  senate 
exercised  such  lenity,  as  io  think,  &c.     Atpie  is  here  partly  inten* 
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Sn     13.  Novem  kommttm,  dec.    Of  th0M  five  w«e  |«tto 

(Sa/f,  Cat.  65.>-S«wn  j»»«.    "  C«dd  be  brought  bwai  to  « 

•ouod  »t8to." 

14.  SufpHeaHQ.  «Ati»Bk»giting/*  Thb  took  place,  <ffoou»6, 
in  all  the  temples.  Couchee  i^ere  spiead  in  them  for  the  gods,  a# 
if  about  to  feast,  and  thejr  imagee  were  taken  down  from  their 
])edestak,  and  placed  upon  them  around  the  altan  which  wete 
loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  This  was  called  a  LeetuUrmnim 
(I  e.  lecti  stcmebaniur.)  The  author  of  the  decree  <»dsuniBg  *• 
supplieatio  in  the  present  instance  was  L.  Cotta.  (,Cie.  PkU.  2, 
e—U,  8.) 

15.  Togato.  "  Anayed  in  th^  robe  of  peace."  A  sufpiuMtw 
had  never  before  tins  been  decreed  except  for  some  success  in  war. 
—The  military  cloak  of  the  Romans  was  the  sagum,  short,  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

16.  Hoc  iiUtrsit.  "  Will  be  found  to  differ  in  thie."  The  use 
of  the  subjunctive  must  be  here  noted,  as  indicative  of  modesty  and 
less  positive  than  the  indicative  would  have  been.  Compare  the 
Greek  form  of  expression,  ro&ro  itapipot  iv. 

17.  Atque  illud.  Compare  the  language  of  Emesti,  '*  E*t  forma 
eancludendi  loci  bene  Latino.  Sic  atque  haec  dicta  sunt,  et  emiiU.'* 

18.  Factum  atque  tranaactum  est.  A  form  borrowed  ei^ier  from 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  from  the  language  of  the  Roman 
sacred  rites. — ^Whenever  two  verbs  are  used,  nearly  if  not  precisely 
similar  in  meaning,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  to  be  rendered  as 
one  verb,  with  an  adverb  or  some  other  term  to  strengthen  the 
meaning.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  clause  may  be  true- 
lated,  "  was  fully  attended  to." 

19.  Patefactus.  "  Completely  exposed,'^  i.  e.  frilly  detected.^ 
Tamen  magiatratu,  d&c.  Cicero  commends  the  wise  caution  of  the 
senate  in  not  punishing  an  individual  while  invested  with  an  office 
of  magistracy. 

«|]  I.  Ut,  quae  reUgio,  dec.  "  In  order  that  we,  v  punishing  PuUios 
Iientolus  as  a  mete  private  individual,  might  be  freed  from  that  re- 
ligious scruple,  which,  however,  had  not  prevented  Caius  Maiiiis 
from  putting  to  death  Cains  Olaucia,  concerning  whom  Bothkg  had 
been  decreed  by  name,  while  actually  invested  with  the  office  of 
praetor." — ^As  regards  the  historical  alhisions  in  this  passage,  consult 
Index.  The  elegant  construction  of  non  fuerat  C.  Marw  qu€ 
minue  occiderety  dec.,  must  be  noted  by  the  student.  literally, 
*'had  found  no  existence  unto  C.  Marius,  (i.  e.  in  the  bosom  of  C. 
Manus,)  so  that  he  might  the  less  on  that  account  put  to  death,"  6k. 
%.  Captos  et  eomprekensoe.    *•  Arrested  and  in  custody."— lSan» 
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tmare  debetU.    "  Yoa  oog^  to  rest  assured.'' — His  dejmUit,  Ac.  0] 
^' These  dangers  that  threatened  our  city  being  now  warded  off.*'       mjl 

3.  Qttem  qmdcm  ego,  6lc,  "  When  I  was  endeavouring  to  drive 
that  individual  from  the  city."  Quetii,  commencing  a  clause,  is 
here  equivalent  to  Ilhtmy  referring  to  Catiline. 

4.  Somnum.  "  The  drowsiness."  Equivalent  to  somnoleniiam. 
Lentuius,  although  a  man  of  parts,  was  remarkable  for  Ilia  indolent 
snd  luxurious  habits.  In  principle  he  was  a  complete  profligate. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

5.  Nee  L,  Cassii  adipem.  "  Nor  the  lazy  coxpulence  of  Lucius 
Cassius."  Adeps  is  literally  "  fat"  It  is  here  equivalent  to  carput 
ebesiUUe  et  pinguetudine  tardurM.  et  ttolidum,  conveying  the  idea  of 
laziness  and  dulness.  The  English  expression,  "  fat-head,"  (if  it 
be  not  from  the  French /a/,)  is  somewhat  analogous. 

6.  IWs.  Referring  to  Catiline. — Sed  tamdiu.  "But  so  long 
only." 

7.  Ommum  adihis  tenebat.  "  He  was  acquainted  with  the  ave- 
nues of  approach  unto  all." — Appellare,  tentare,  &c.  "  He  was 
able,  he  dared,  to  address,  sound,  tamper  with."  Heumann  sus- 
pects audehiU  of  being  superfluous  here,  but  it  refers,  in  fact,  to 
what  comes  immediately  after, "  consilio  neque  Hngim  neqite  manus 
deerat.'* 

8.  Erat  ei  consilium,  <&c.  "  He  had  a  head  well-fitted  for  the 
planning  of  crime,  while  neither  was  a  tongue  nor  a  hand  wanting  to 
it."  Lingua  refers  to  Catiline's  powers  of  persuasion,  manus  to 
his  laborious  perseverance,  and  his  daring  execution  of  what  he  had 
planned. 

9.  Jam  ad  certas  res,  d&c.  *'  Nay,  too,  he  had  particular  persons 
selected  and  assigned  for  the  accompHshment  of  particular  objects," 
i.  e.  each  one  had  his  distinct  and  allotted  sphere  of  action.  Certos 
homines  in  this  passage  is  conmionly  rendered  "  trusty  adherents,'* 
<■'  men  on  whom  he  could  rely,"  and  this  is  certainly  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  meaning  of  certus ;  but  the  presence  of  certas 
res  in  the  same  sentence  seems  naturally  to  call  for  the  meaning  we 
have  ghren.  Cicero,  besides,  elsewhere  uses  cerius  in  the  same 
senile,  i.  e.  for  the  pronoun  quidam.  Thus,  De  Clar.  Or.  c.  16 : 
"  Hajfet  certos  svi  studiosos,  qui,^*  &c.,  and  pro  MarceU.  6 :  "  Inso- 
Untiam  certorum  Jiominum  extmescere.''^ 

10.  Nxlal  eraty  quod,  &c.  "There  was  nothing  in  which  he 
oimself  did  not  engage,  lend  aid,  watch,  labour."  Occurro  here  has 
ttie  meaning  of  to  hasten  to  lend  aid,  to  arrive  seasonably  or  in  time, 
and  zises  in  signification  above  oheo,  which  is  employed  in  its  primi- 
Ute  lense,  "  to  come  in  contact  with,"  (ob, «  against,"  and  ire,)  *'  to 
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0|  engage  in."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  here  assigned  to 
occurro,  Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  48 :  Cie.  PML  1, 4,  &c. 

11.  Frigus,  siHm,  <Stc.  Compare  the  acconnt  which  SaBurt 
gires  of  Catiline,  (c.  5,)  "  Carptbs  paHent  inediae^  vigiliae,  algorU, 
tuyra  quam  crnqvAtn  credibile  est." 

13.  Tarn  acrem.  "  So  keen,"  i.  e.  so  keen-sighted  in  what  re- 
garded his  own  intereste.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Ddring, 
"  omit*,  quod  sibi  expediai,  perspicienUm." — Tam  paratum.  "  So 
prepared,"  i.  e.  prepared  to  act  on  every  emergency.  Paraius  is 
often  put,  as  in  the  present  instance,  without  any  thing  expressed 
to  which  it  may  directly  refer.     Compare  Graevius,  ad  loc. 

13.  In  perditia  rebus.  "  In  a  ruinous  cause."  Literally,  "  in 
the  midst  of  ruined  affairs."— DomMiici*  insidiis.  "  Secret  plots," 
i.  e.  plots  at  home,  or  in  the  city,  as  opposed  to  the  camp. 

14.  Non  ilk  nobis  Satumaliay  &c.  "  He  would  have  fixed  upon 
no  festival  of  Saturn  for  us,"  i.  e.  for  our  destruction.  He  would 
not  have  put  off  so  long  the  day  of  execution.  Consult  note  13, 
page  28. 

16.  Neque  eommisisset,  &c.  "  Nor  have  allowed  his  seal,  his 
letters,  in  a  word,  manifest  proofs  of  his  guilt,  to  be  seized." 

16.  Occurri  atque  obstiti.  "  I  met  and  obstructed."  The  mean- 
ing of  occurri  is  here  also,  as  in  a  previous  passage,  to  arrive  sear 
sonably,  and  in  time  for  action,  but  this  action  is  now  of  an  opposing 
character,  as  is  farther  denoted  by  the  presence  of  obstiti. 
ojr^  1.  Nutu  atque  consilio.  "  By  the  very  will  and  design."  Nutus 
is  here  equivalent  to  voluntaSf  and  has  a  figurative  reference  to  the 
'expression  of  one's  assent  by  nodding  tne  head.  Compare  the 
well-known  passage  in  Homer,  (iZ.  1,  528,  seqq.,)  and  the  verb 

Karaveiiaai, 

2.  Conjectura  asscqui.     "Conjecture."     Literally,  "attain  to 
.    by  conjecture." — Quod  vix  videlur,  &c.     "  Because  the  direction 

of  affairs  so  important  in  their  character,  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
have  fallen  within  the  range  of  human  wisdom."  By  tarUarum 
rerum  gubematio  he  means  the  piloting  of  the  vessel  of  the  state 
amid  the  dangers  by  which  it  had  just  been  surrounded. 

3.  Jta  praesentes.  "  In  so  manifest  a  way."  So  much  like 
present  deities. — His  temporibus.     "  During  the  present  crisis." 

4.  Nam  ut  ilia  omittam,  &c.  "  For  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fol- 
io ving  circumstances."  Cicero  passes  over,  with  only  a  slighi 
mention,  these  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  iii  order  to  dweU 
with  more  force  on  the  omen  afforded  by  the  erection  of  the  statue. 

5.  Visas  noctumo  tempore^  &c.  These  were  meteoric  appear- 
ances, connected  probably  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  resembling 
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mmaag  toiches. — Ardoremque  eoHi.  "  And  the  blazing  of  the  sky. "  ^Q 
rhe  phenomena  here  alluded  to  by  Cicero  displayed  themaeivea 
duiing  his  consulship,  and  were  zegaided  as  portending  the  con- 
ipincy  of  Catiline.  The  orator  makes  mention  of  them  in  his 
poem  ife  ContulaiUy  a  firagraent  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  {it 
Dt».  1,  11)  :— 

**  Quid  veto  Phoebifax  tnsiU  nuntia  hellif 
Quae  magnum  ad  culmenflammaio  ardor e  votahat, 
PraedpUes  eoeli  parteSy  dbitutque  peHsseiy^*  dec. 
Compare  the  account  of  Bio  Casaius,  (37,  26,)  XofivASts  hvtKhs  if 
rdv  oipavdv  dird  rc3v  iwrfuHv  dvidpafiov.     So  also  Julius  ObsequenSy 
(c.  122,  p.  205,  seqq.  ed.  Oudend.,)  in  enumerating  the  piodigiee 
that  made  their  appearance  at  this  period,  speaks  of  a  "  trab*  ardena 
«&  oeeasu  ad  caelum  exterUa"  which  suits  very  well  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.     (Compare  Senec.  QuaesL  Nat.  7, 
5,  and  Hardouiny  ad  Plm.  H.  N.  2,  26.)    As  regards  the  Aurora 
Bovealis  m  ancient  times,  consult  the  work  of  Ideler,  '*  Metearohgia 
Vet.  Graee.  et  Rom.,"  c.  10,  p.  49 :  '*  Aurorae  Borealis  apud  ve/e- 
"ts  vestigial 

6.  Ut  fulminum  jactiu.  *'  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  thunderbolts 
hurled  from  on  high."  Supply  omittam. — ^The  allusion  is  to  thun- 
der heard  from  a  serene  sky,  which  the  ancients  always  regarded  as 
a  very  special  omen.     Compare  Cic.  de  Dm.  1.  c. : — 

**  Aut  cum  terribili  percttlaus  fulmine  ems 
Luce  serenanti  vitalia  lumina  lijiquit.^* 
So  Bio  Caasms,  (I.  c.)  in  alluding  to  this  same  occasion,  remarks, 
n^vvol  iv  cudpta  iroXXol  imcov,  and  Julius  Obsequens,  (1.  c.)  "  Ful^ 
mine  pleraque  deeussa.     Sereno  VargwUehts  Pompeius  de  codo 
exanimaius.*'    Compare  Horace,  Od.  1,  34,  7. 

7.  Ut  terrae  moius.  So  Bio  Cassius  (1.  c.)  remarks,  Kal  ^  yif 
tax^ptoi  iosiaSrif  and  Julius  Obsequens  (1.  c.)  "  Terrae  motu  Spdc" 
turn  totum  concussum,  et  quaedam  corruerunt. 

8.  Canere.  **  To  foretell ;"  a  term  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  deriving  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance  from 
the  early  custom  of  predicting  m  Terse. 

9.  Cotta  et  Torguato  consulibus.    Two  years  previously. 

10.  Complures  res.  The  common  text  has  turres  in  place  of 
resp  our.  tris  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Emesti,  Schtitz,  and 
others.  Among  the  objects  afterward  enumerated  as  struck  with 
lightning,  towers  are  not  named.  Neither  is  any  mention  made  ol 
them  in  the  verses  of  Cicero,  where  he  describes  the  events  of  his 
consulship.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  towers  in  the  Capitol.  Botti- 
ff^  ilso  assents  to  the  propriety  of  Emesti's  emendation,  (which  /• 

18* 
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32  saiMstioned  bendef  bj  MTsnl  MSS.)  in  tlM  ir4iig«M«i  ^ 
SckttUn  und  SekuUekrer,  vol.  2.  p.  2. 

11.  De  codo.     "  With  lightamg." 

12.  Simulacra  deorum,  6u:.  Compare  Ck.  1.  c.  "  Et  t 
nmtdacra  peremit  fulmmit  trior.**  Not  only  die  Matue  of  Jii|»i 
ter,  bat  the  unages  also  of  other  deities  were  stmck  on  thasoccuioiL 
Compare    Dio    Cassias,  u<u  dyd}^/iara  2AXa  re,  mit  Ac^,  ^2  «rtovo& 

13.  DepuUa  sunt.  **  Were  dislodged  fram  their  pedestals."— 
StaHiae  veterum  kominum.  Cicero,  in  the  Tesses  alrasdy  sUndisd 
to,  makes  mention  of  the  statae  of  Natta,  one  of  the  Pinani, « 
priest  of  Hercales. 

14.  Legum  aera  Uguefaeta.  "  The  brazen  tables  erf"  the  ism 
were  melted."  The  laws  were  engraven  on  bnzen  tablets,  whidi 
were  kept  in  the  Capitol 

15.  Quern  tnauraiunty  &c.  "  A  gilded  image  of  whom  70s 
remember  was  in  the  Capitol,  small  of  size,  and  in  the  act  of  being 
suckled,  opening  wide  its  lips  to  receive  the  dogs  of  the  ahe^wolf.* 
This  group  was  thrown  down  from  its  base.  Compaxcfthe  lai^gw^ 
of  Cicero,  I.  c. :— • 

"  Hie  ailveetrie  eral,  RotMOU  nmnims  aUnx, 
MarttOy  quae  parvo8  Mavortis  eemine  natos 
Uberihus  gramdia  viiaH  rare  rigabat ; 
Quae  turn  cum  pueris  ftammato  fidminit  ieiu 
Concidity  atque  avuUa  pedum  vestigia  liqwU." 
fhe  term  inauratum  very  probably  refers  to  a  statue  at  image  of 
bronze  gilt.     As  regards  the  mode  of  representing  Romnlus  and 
Remas,  here  referred  to,  consalt  RaschSf  Lex.  ReL  Num.  (voL  % 
p.  1886-90 

16.  Ex  tola  Etruria.  The  Romans  derived  ail  their  knowledge 
of  divination  from  Etruria.  This  became,  of  course,  a  very  uaeAil 
engine  of  state  with  the  patricians,  as  it  augmented  the  sub- 
servience of  the  multitude  to  those  who  claimed  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  gods  might  be  propitiated 
Compare  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  41. 

17.  Suo  numine  prope  fatOy  &c.  "  Should  by  their  ezpreas 
mteiposition  almost  bend  the  fates  themselves."  According  to  the 
pagan  creed,  the  decrees  of  fate  were  either  conditional  or  uncondi^ 
tional.  The  former  could  be  altered  and  softened  down,  the  kttet 
could  not  be  changed,  ( Virg.  Aen.  3,  76,)  but  merely  delayed  of 
put  off  for  a  season.     {Aen.  10,  622,  and  7,  315.) 

18.  Ltuli.  Public  games  and  scenic  exhibitions  were  the  usual 
modes  of  propitiating  the  gods.     Compare  Livy,  7,  2  •     "  LuM 
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19.  Ad  placandum  deos.  Most  MSS.  have  placanioM  fat  pla^ 
^mtdntm,  and  Emesd  imtUDes  to  giva  k  the  pnfaranca.  The 
gerund,  howeTer,  k  well  dMended  bj  Beek,  and  is  more  direct  tliaii 
tke  pSMm  pa^iple,  ot  garandive,  woald  have  beeo. 

20.  Majua.  <«Laiger  tiun  the  ibimer  one."*— Qteod  MeHs. 
"  Wli.ch  jwi  nam  aee  eracted." 

81.  lUuMiftaremiur,  <*  Would  be  brought  so  cletriy  to  light."* 
Aique  Ulmd^  dec.  **  Now  the  codsoIs  of  that  year  made  ami^e- 
ments  to  have  this  atatoa  placed  in  the  manner  directed."  Loegrg 
is  "  to  bargain,"  or,  "  make  aiiangements,"  to  hare  a  thing  done, 
eomdueere,  "  to  contract  to  do  a  thing."  The  pemns  who  under- 
took any  such  task  or  employmeiit  were  called  redemptou'es.  The 
verbs  nucipere  and  redinure  are  also  employed  in  the  sense  of 
Imtdueerey  especially  the  latter. 

1.    LoetainaU.    Some  MSS.  raod  oiibeaveniiil,  bat  inconectly.  33 
The  true  lection  was  ftnt  suggested  by  G^ter,  and  adopted  by 
Giaeniis,  whom  fimesti  and  others  follow. 

8.  Superioribua  cotuuHbut.  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Figulus.— -ii 
aoK*.  Refeiiing  to  himself  and  C.  Antooino  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship. 

8.  Tarn  av^wut  a  vero.  ^  So  great  an  enemy  to  the  truth." 
An  ex|«ession  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  showing  aTeision  by 
taming  away  from  an  object.— Tarn  prtucepa.  **  So  ineonsiderato." 
7\nii  mente  citiptUB.     **  So  blind."    So  depriTed  of  all  mental  Tisioa 

4.  Et  ea.  "  And  that  too."  The  Greek  usage  is  similar  in  mI 
n^ra. — A  perdiH*  cwibus.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Emesti 
Gruter  recommends  per  ches,  which  Graeyius  admits  into  the  toxt 
Emeeti  is  very  probably  correct  in  suspecting  the  words  et  ea  m 
periUit  ewilm$  of  being  a  mere  gloss,  the  idea  of  which  was  taken 
from  a  nefdriis  chibue  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence. 

5.  Mwi  vero,  dte.  "  Is  not  the  following  circumstance,  however, 
so  manifest  m  its  character  as  to  seem,"  &c.  The  repetition  of  ut 
ia  this  sentence  is  extremely  inelegant,  and  was  never  written  so 
by  Cicero.  Emesti  makes  the  first  ut  equivalent  in  some  degree 
to  quod,  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  Doling  remarks,  that  some 
words  have  fallen  out  between  videatur  and  the  second  ut, 

6.  Mane  per  /orum,  d&c.  This  of  course  was  all  a  matter  of 
fievioas  arrangements  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  and  intended  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  populace^ 
It  appears  to  have  answered  ite  end  admirably. 

7.  Ecrum  indices.    The  Allobroges  and  Vi.  turciu*  — In  aedem 
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33  Omuordim,  This  temple  stood  in  the  immfidiite  vioBitjr  el  th* 
foium,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hilL  {DofuU,  de  Rom.  vet.  Hk 
2,  c,  8,  p.  108.) 

a  TempHsatfueiduiru.  ConmiH  note  11,  page  25.^i'Wie«lep 
Me  fufariof  ignea.    *^  DeetractiTe  and  mihallowed  fiies." 

9.  QuUms  egOy  dec.  **  Weie  I  to  ea^  that  it  was  t  woo  succeis 
fiQy  raaiBted  them,"  i  e.  who  defeated  their  attempts. 

10.  nU^  iUe  Jupiter restUit.  ''Yon  Jnpiter,  yon  Jiqnter  de- 
feated their  attempts.'*  JUe  denotes  Uie  gesture  of  the  orator, 
pointing  tothe  newly-erected  statue.  The  pronomi  t&,  in  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  simple  pronoun  **  he,"  with 
an  emphasis  resting  open  it. 

1 1 .  Heme  mentem  voluntatemque  sutctpi.  "  Have  I  formed  this 
design  and  wish,"  i.  e.  of  exposing  to  view  the  plans  of  wicked 


12.  Jam  verOy  d&c.  The  true  reading  of  this  passage  is  extremely- 
doubtful.  We  have  inserted  suteepta  after  hottibuM,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Emesti,  since  otherwise  MolUcitatioynil  have  no  verb  to  which 
it  can  be  refeired.  With  suteepta  and  creiiU.  lespectiyely,  we  must 
supply  nunquam  eaaet.  The  whole  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 
*<  Still  fsffther,  too,  that  tampering  with  the  Allobroges  would  never 
have  been  undertaken,  in  the  way  that  it  has,  by  Lentulus,  and  the 
rest  of  our  domestic  foes ;  a  secret  of  so  much  importance  would 
never  have  been  so  rashty  confided  to  strangers  and  barbarians ; 
nor  most  assuredly  would  any  letters  have  ever  been  entrusted  to 
their  hands  ;  had  not  all  judgment  been  taken  away  by  the  immortal 
gods  from  this  so  audacious  a  conspiracy." 

13.  Ut  homines  Galli,  dec.  Supply  before  ut  the  words  aitfu 
putandum  est,  or  something  equivalent.  "  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  Gauls,"  &c. — Male  pacata.     "  Hardly  brought  to  subjection." 

14.  Spem  imperii,  Ac.  **  The  hope  of  dominiim  and  of  the  most 
extensive  aggrandizement." — A  patriciis  kominibus.  Alluding  to 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspiratcns. 

34  1.  Suis  opibtts.  "  To  their  own  interest."— /i  non,  &c.  The 
common  text  has  nerme.  We  have  given  non  with  Giaevius,  on 
MSS.  authority .--Dti»?it«tt».     "  By  the  interposition  of  Heaven." 

2  Praesertim  qui  nos,  dec.  *'  Eqiecially  since  they  mi|^t  have 
overcome  us,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  remaining  silent,"  i.  e.  by 
keeping  the  secret  of  the  conspinu^.  Superarent  is  here  equivalent 
to  superare  potuissent,  and  the  subjunctive  mood  is  required  by  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  relative,  which  is  here  the  same  as  quum  ilH. 
The  common  text  has  superare  poiueruiU. 

3,  Ad  omnia  pulvinaria.     "  At  all  the  shrines."    Tne  prtmitivt 
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Page, 
mmmng  of  this  tenu  is  a  cushion,  or  pillow,  for  a  coi.€h.  It  is  3^ 
thea  taken  to  denote  the  couch  itself ;  and  finally  it  signifies,  'from 
th6  operation  of  a  peculiar  custom  among  the  Romans,  a  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  gods.  When  a  thanksgiving  was  decreed  by  the 
senate,  what  was  called  a  Lectistemium  took  place,  couches  being 
spread  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  statues  being 
taken  down  from  their  pedestals  and  placed  upon  these  couches 
around  ^the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes. 
Hence  the  meaning  attached  to  ptdvinaria  in  the  text.  Compare 
Emestii  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  and  SchutZy  Ind.  Lot.  a.  v. 

4.  CdebratoU,  Boys  crowned  with  garlands,  virgins,  and  ma- 
trons, moved  in  procession  through  the  streets  smging  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods. — JUo9  die*,  A  thanksgiving  often,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  lasted  for  several  days. 

5.  Togatif  me  uno  togato,  &c.  **  Wearing  the  toga,  with  me 
alone,  likewise  wearing  it,  for  your  leader  and  commander."  More 
freely,  "  arrayed  in  the  gown  of  peace,  with  me  alone,  similarly 
arrayed,  for  your  leader,*'  &c.     Consult  note  15,  page  30. 

6.  L.  SuUa  P.  Sulpicium  oppressit.  **  When  Sylla  had  set  out 
U>  join  the  legions  which  he  had  levied  in  Italy  for  the  Mithridatic 
war,  P.  Sulpicius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  a  violent  partisan 
of  Marius,  strove  to  have  Sylla's  command  abrogated  and  Marius 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Sylla,  in  consequence  of  this,  returned  with 
his  troops  to  Rome,  put  to  death  Sulpicius,  and  drove  Marius  into 
exile.     (Flor.  3,  21.— Veil.  Pat,  2,  18,  19.) 

7.  Ctutodem  hujtLS  urbie.  "  The  preserver  of  the  same."  Al- 
hiding  to  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

8.  Cn,  Octavitis.  Octavius,  a  partisan  of  Sylla's,  when  consul, 
drove  out  Cinna  his  colleague,  because  he  would  not  allow  certain 
laws  to  be  passed.  The  latter,  having  collected  an  armed  force, 
returned  along  with  Marius  to  Rome,  and  the  scenes  of  slaughter 
were  renewed. 

9.  Omnis  hie  locus.  The  forum,  where  the  contending  factions 
had  met  in  conflict,  and  much  blood  had  been  spilt. — Redundavit. 
This  verb  has  here  two  meanings,  one  for  acervis  coporum^  ("  was 
filled,")  and  another  for  sanguine  civium,  ("  flowed.")  Gramma 
nans  caU  this  construction  a  zeugma. 

10.  Clarissimis  viris.  Referring  to  Q.  Catulus,  Scaevola,  and 
the  orators  Crassus,  Antonius,  and  C.  Caesar.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

11.  Quania  deminuHdme  cimum.  If  we  may  credit  so  declama- 
tory a  writer  as  Floras,  the  number  slain  on  this  occasion  exceeded 
«P:veoty  thousand.     (3.  21,  24.) 
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34  1^*  ^-  Lepidug.  Lepidus  and  his  colleague  Oatolttsliad  at  faflt 
a  wann  contest  aboat  the  interment  of  Sylla,  the  former  endeaTOor- 
mg  to  prevent  his  being  buried  in  the  Campos  Martius.  Aftenraid, 
plac'r^  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Marian  faction,  he  strove  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  all  Sylla*s  public  acts,  and  was  driven  out  in 
consequence  by  Catulus,  after  the  two  parties  had  come  into  opes 
and  violent  collision. 

13.  Atque  iUae  dissensionesy  d&c.  We  have  adopted,  with  Mat- 
thiae,  the  emendation  proposed  by  Emesti,  throwing  out  the  words 
€7  ant  hujusmodi  before  Qutritesj  where  they  appear  in  the  comxxum 
text,  introducing  a  parenthesis  from  non  ilH  to  voluerunt,  and  ma- 
cing  atqtie  illae  tamen  a  repetition  from  the  first  clause.  Tametiy  in 
such  constructions,  after  a  parenthesis,  has  the  force  of  tnquamf  at 
igilur.     Consult  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v. 

14.  Pertinerent.  The  subjunctive  is  here  employed  after  the 
r^ative,  as  stating,  not  an  assertion  of  Cicero's,  but  of  the  individual 
actors  themselves,  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  times.  Hence  quae 
pertinerent  may  be  rendered,  "  which  tended  as  was  alleged."  Aftw 
this  comes  the  declaration  of  the  orator  himself,  based  upon  this 
allegation,  when  the  indicative  is  employed. 

15.  lUi.  " The  actors  in  those  scenes." — Esse princvpes,  "To 
be  the  leading  men." — Hanc  urbcm  conflagrare.  "  That  this  city 
should  be  wrapt  in  flames." — Florere,  "  Should  rule."  This  meazH 
ing  is  derived  from  the  intermediate  one  of  excelling,  which  ftoreo 
often  has  in  Cicero  and  other  writers. 

16.  Quaesivit.  "Had  in  view." — Utnon  reconcUieUione  cartr 
cordiaCy  &c.  "  That  they  were  terminated,  not  by  the  reconciliation 
which  concord  is  wont  to  bring  with  it,  but  by  the  massacre  of  citi- 
zens," i.  e.  not  by  reconciliation  and  concord,  but  by  the  loes  o 
many  lives. — Cicero^s  meaning,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  sue 
ceeding  clause,  is  this :  that  the  evil  dissensions  enumerated  l^ 
him,  though  they  had  in  view  merely  a  change  of  af&irs,  w^re 
nevertheless  only  terminated  after  much  bloodshed;  whereas 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  aimed  at  the  total  subversion 
of  the  government,  and  the  destruction  of  all,  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  him  without  the  loss  of  any  lives  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

17.  Nulla  harbaria.  "No  barbarian  land."  Barbaria  means 
acy  territory  inhabited  by  barbarians.  The  Romans  employed  tlu 
term  in  general  to  denote  any  country  except  Greece  and  Ita-y. 
Compare  Ctc.  defin.  2,  26 :  "A  quo  non  sdum  Graeeia  et  Italia^ 
•td  etum  omnis  Barbaria  commotas  e*^" 

18    Cum  stia  ^ente.     "  With  its  own  race." 
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19.  CoKtiUuta  fiiU.     "  Wm  kid  dowa."--^EMMi  urU^    **ln  ^4, 
5M6  the  city  were  eafiB." 

1.  Tanium  civium,  &e.  **  That  only  so  many  estizaiis  woM  35 
sorfiye,  as  many  as  tHaaM  remain  after  faonndless  massacre."  lit 
eially,  *<a8  many  as  shoold  haew  withstood  bouidlefle  massacre.'' 
Buimann,  ad  Antkd.  Lot.  yol.  8,  p.  180,  euggeats  infi$uU  e  etutde 
in  place  of  mjbiiuui  toidi.  In  tfaie  case,  raHtutet  wonhi  come  fiom 
restore,  and  the  literal  meaning  would  be  the  same  with  what  we 
have  first  giren,  ^  i^dd  remain  alier,"  dtc.  The  common  reading, 
however,  conveys  the 'same  sense,  and  is  better  in  point  <^  Latinity. 

8.  Ohvre  non  pohmtet.     **  Might  not  have  been  able  to  reach." 

3.  Pro,  « In  return  for."— I2e4tt*.  "  Services."--./Mtg9ic  Ao- 
noris.  '<Mark  of  honour."  As,  for  example,  a  triumph.  Thns, 
a  little  after,  he  remarks,  ''tn  ammia  vestria  omnes  triumpkoM 
meos"  &c. 

4.  Omamenta  honoris.    "  Badges  of  hmionr." — LauOs  instgnia. 
The  trophies  of  my  renown." 

5.  NikU  mutum.  **  No  mats  memorial,"  as  for  example  a  atatae. 

6.  Nostras  res  aUtUur.  '*  My  actions  will  be  fosfea»d."^iSer^ 
numibus.  ''In  your  daily  converse."— *£«^/erarttin  moaummUis, 
dec.  "  They  will  become  identified,  ^hroggh  Ii^e  of  time,  with, 
and  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  enduring  by,  your  national 
annals."  Inveterasco  means  literally,  **  to  grow  old  in,"  '*  to  gather 
strength  by  age  or  time,"  ''to  become  deeply  rooted,"  dee. 
Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  monumenHs  in  this  passage,  fro 
Ssxt.  48 :  "  Haec  momtimentis  amudium  fitandantur,  posteriiait 
fropagantmrJ* 

7.  Eandemque  diem,  dtc.  "  And  I  feel  convinced,  that  tins 
same  day  will  be  perpetuated,"  dec,  i.  e.  will  ever  be  celebrated  as 
a  festal  day  by  posterity.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  given  by 
BedE  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  The  common  text  is  altogether  ernxie> 
ous  and  unintelligible,  viz. :  *^Eandemque  diem  inieiUgo,  quam  spsro 
aeiemam  ferret  et  ad  salutem  urhis,  et  ad  memeriam  eonsuUuus 
mei  propagatum.'^  Even,  however,  in  Beck's  reading  there  is 
something  in  intelligo  that  appears  suspicions,  and  to  stand  in  need 
of  emendation.     Bat  the  MSS.  afford  no  aid. 

8.  Dues  ewes.  Himself  and  Pompey,  who  had  bnragkt  the 
pvaAical  war  to  s  dose,  and  also  conquered  Mithridates^ 

9.  Quorwn  alter.  Pompey.— JViw  Urrae,  sed  coeli  regtonUtus, 
An  oratoiiod  hyperbole,  by  which  Pompey  is  described  as  having 
eaxried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  very  limits  of  earth  and  sky,  i.  e.  t» 
OKve  filled  even  the  distant  bearizon  with  the  Uxne  of  Roman  power. 
Render,  "  not  by  the  regions  of  earth,  but  by  the  very  horizon  itsatf*^' 
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Fife. 

35  10.  E^ttademforiunaaiqueeondiiio.  TlMTeibiBU  Che  singu- 
lar, as  the  two  nouns  express  merely  different  shades  of  the  same 
idea. — Quae  illorum.    **  As  is  that  of  those." 

11.  Isii.  This  pronoun  does  not  denote  any  contempt  here,  bat 
is  used  in  strict  accordance  with  its  primitive  meaning.  Render, 
"  those  commanders  of  yours."  In  the  previous  danse,  iUorum  is 
applied  to  them  with  reference  to  tiieir  dktant  opentions.  Ck>nsa]l 
note  4,  page  1. 

12.  Si  ceteriSf  dec.  The  indicative  mood  is  here  employed  as 
denoting  certainty,  and  refemng  to  what  has  actoally  taken  place. 
By  ceteris  are  meant  the  Roman  commanders  who  have  beer 
engaged  in  foreign  wars. 

13.  MerUes.    ''Designs." 

14.  Ab  istis.  The  pronoun  now  denotes  contenqot.  **  By  those 
men,"  i.  e.  by  those  poor  wretches. 

16.  In  bonu.  Understand  cknbus. — DignUas.  ** Majesty" 
Referring  to  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  power  of  the  laws. 

1%  Seipsi  vndicahuwt.  ''Will  only  be  exposing  themselves," 
T  e.  will  only  be  tommg  informers  against  themselves,  and  exposing 
to  view  their  secret  sentiments.  They  will  be  driven  by  the  force 
of  conscience  to  make  the  same  disclosures^  and  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  Lentnlns  did  before  the  Roman  senate. 

17.  Is  animus.     "Such  a  determination."     Is  elegantly  used 
•      for  talis, 

Jg  1.  Cowperterii.  We  have  here  given  the  reading  of  Manntius, 
Ghmevius,  and  Beck,  which  Schiitz  also  adopts.  The  common  text 
has  converterint,  and  for  omrds  and  depulsus  reads  omnes  and 
depulsij  making  impetus  plural  of  course.  There  is  less  spirit, 
however,  in  this. 

2.  Qua  conditwne,  dec.  "  In  what  situation  you  may  wish  those 
to  be  in  future  days,"  dec.,  i.  e.  what  effect  your  action  in  the  premi- 
ses may  have  upon  the  situation  of  those  in  after  days,  who  shall 
stand  forth  as  the  asserters  of  your  freedom,  and  the  defenders  of 
your  lives  and  fortunes. — ^The  meaning  of  Cicero  is  this :  that  if  anv 
attack  be  made  upon  him  by  his  private  foes,  for  the  part  he  baa 
taken  in  crushing  the  conspiracy,  he  looks  to  the  people  for  their 
prompt  interference  in  his  behalf;  not  because  he  actually  stands  in 
need  of  this,  since  the  high  honours  thus  far  conferred  upcm  him  l^ 
his  countiymen  will  always  be  a  sufficient  defence  against  such 
opponents,  but  in  order  that  a  bad  effect  may  not  be  produced  upon 
others,  by  his  being  exposed  unaided  to  the  onsets  of  the  wicked,  and 
that  those  who  may  wish,  hereafter,  to  serve  their  country,  may  not  b« 
dfseonraged  from  doing  so  by  seeing  what  has  happened  to  himeolC 
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3.  Ad  viiae  firuehm.    '<  For  the  ei^ojniieiit  of  naUtnem." — /m  jq 
honore  testro.     "  Amid  the  honoun  in  your  gift." 

4.  Quidquam  iUtius.  Cicero  had  now  attained  to  the  sammit  of 
&  tme  Roman's  ambition,  the  consulship.  He  had  sayed  his  country, 
and  a  thanksgiving  had  been  declared  in  hie  name,  although  he  was 
urayed  at  the  time  in  the  robe  of  peace,  or,  in  other  words,  actiiif 
merely  as  a  civil  magistrate.  The  office  of  dictator  alone  he  had 
not  obtained  and  did  not  desire. 

5.  Ea  quae  gessi  in  constUatu.  "  The  piinciples  on  which  ) 
acted  during  my  consulship." — Privatu*.    **  In  {  rivate  life." 

6.  Miki  vaUat  ad  gloriam.  **  May  but  advance  my  gloiy,"  i.  e. 
may  only  redound  the  more  to  my  own  fame,  by  making  my  piibiir 
services,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous. 

7.  Ut  tneminerimt  ^^c.  **  As  ever  to  be  mindful  of  my  pa» 
actions." —  PiV/M/e.  "  From  patriotic  motives."  From  the  dictatei 
of  public  virtue.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  5, 2 :  **  Hujus  ego  temeri 
tati  n  virhUe  aigne  ammo  non  reetUiseem,  quia  eseet  qui  me  nop 
caaupotiua  exisHmaret,  quam  eonsiliofortem/uisecl" 

8.  Blum  Jovem.  **  Yon  Jove."  Pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  first  oratioo 
against  Catiline. — Promdebo,  Whatever  the  decree  of  the  senate 
shall  be,  he  will,  as  consul,  see  it  fully  executed,  and  will  place  the 
safety  of  his  fellow-citizens  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wicked*  b? 
inflicting  on  the  latter  a  well-merited  punishment. 
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37  1.  M.  TuLLu  CicEBONii,  &c.  «*  FooiA  Oration  of  M.  T 
Ciceio  against  L.  Catfline,  deliyered  in  the  Senate."  This  oiatioB 
was  prononnced  in  the  course  of  the  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Silanus  had  proposed  the 
Infliction  of  instant  death,  while  Caesar  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
aiore  lenient  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Cicero  does 
not  precisely  declare  for  any  particular  panishment,  but  he  shows 
that  his  mind  evidently  inclmed  to  the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  the 
enormity  of  the  conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their  cnmes 
with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  eentunents  finally  prevailed; 
and  the  conspirators  were  strangled  under  his  immediate  supedn 
tendence. 


2.  Ora  atque  oculos.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Cicero  b 
anxious  expectation,  to  see  whether  he  would  advocate  the  opinior. 
of  Silanus.  The  senate  was  convened,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

3.  Si  id  depulsum  nt.  **  If  that  be  warded  off,"  i.  e.  by  the 
punishment  of  those  in  custody. — De  meo  pericvdo.  Especially  if 
Cicero  should  have  adopted  the  opinion  oi  Silanus. 

4.  Vestra  erga  me  voluntas.  "  Your  kind  wishes  in  my  behalf" 
The  generous  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare.  Volunta*  is  here 
used  for  favoff  henevolentia,  or  cariias.  Compare  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Q, 
Fratr  3,  11,  6 :  ad  Fam.  6,  12  :  fro  Ldg.  2.  fin, 

5.  Depomte.  He  is  afraid  lest,  prompted  by  a  wish  to  relieve 
him  finom  the  burden  oi  public  odium,  for  the  summary  steps  he  may 
have  taken  against  the  accused,  the  senate  pursue  some  couno 
prejudicial  to  the  state. 

6.  Haec  conditio  consulahis.  "  This  condition  of  enjoying  tLs 
eonsulship." — Omnes  acerbitate*.    **  Every  bitter  infUction." 

21o 
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7.  DignHas  tabufue,    «<  Dignify  sad  9tA^.*'    Bf  d^irntlM  m  312 

here  meant  that  exercise  of  antfaority  which  is  wortkif  of  a  peofrie 
enjoying  a  regular  ibnn  of  gorermneat.  Compare  Oicoo's  defini- 
tion, {Dt  hw.  3,  ftS,)  «  DignUtLS  est  tdieupu  h»iteHa€met9riitiM.€i 
wUu^  ct  konere,  et  vereeundia  iigna.^ 

9.  Kon  forum.  He  had  been  in  danger  ham  Oatffine  even  m 
the  forom.*— /n  quo  omms  aequiuu  eoniinetur.  In  the  foramthe 
coists  oilBLW  were  held,  and  justice,  aocofding  to  Cicero,  had  here 
her  abode.  As  regards  the  distinc^n  between  jusHHa  and  aequU^y  ' 
it  may  be  remaiked,  that  ike  latter  is  the  generic  term,  including 
what  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  Ciceio  considers  it,  in  ite  principle 
or  fonndation,  as  IrtparA'to,  divisible  into  three  parts,  (Toptec,  e. 
23,)  "  Una  pars  legitima  esty"  « what  is  fonnded  in  law  ;"— 
**  altera  aequitoH  convenienSy**  **  what  is  consonant  with  equity,  Cfr 
founded  on  our  own  natural  peitseptions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong ;" 
— "  tertia  moris  vetustate  conformatOy"  **  what  is  founded  in  long 
and  establi^ed  usage." 

9.  Non  campus,  Cicero  had  appeared  in  the  Campos  MartiuB, 
during  the  consular  election,  when  Silanus  and  Murena  were  chosen, 
with  a  coat  of  mafl  under  his  robe,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of 
assassination  from  Catiline.     {Plut.  VU.  Cic.  c.  14.) 

10.  Consularibus  auspicfis  eonsecraitts.  At  the  comitn  cen- 
turiata,  the  auspices  were  always  first  taken  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  the  consuls  and  the  higher  magistrates.  Hence 
the  Campus  Maxtius  is  said  to  be  "  hallowed"  by  the  <<  consular 
auspices*''  taken  in  it. 

11.  Snmmum  auxilium.     "  The  chief  refuge.** 

12.  I^(yn  domusy  commune  perfiigium,  *»  Not  my  own  home, 
a  man's  common  asylum."  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  it  was  unlawful  to  enter  any  man's  dwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  court,  because  his  house  was  esteemed 
his  sanctuary.  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecvr 
lion,  he  was  summoned  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  day» 
between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or 
by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  and  if  still  he  did  not  appear,  the  prose- 
cutor was  put  in  possession  of  his  eflfects.  {Heinece,  ArUiq.  Rof^ 
4,  6,  16,  p.  671,  ed.  Haubold.)  As  regards  the  sanctity  of  a  man*s 
home,  compare  the  eloquent  language  of  Cicero,  (pro.  Dotn.  c.  41,) 
**  Quid  est  sanctiusy  quid  omni  religions  munitius,  quam  domnu 
uniuscujusque  civium  ?  hie  arae  sunty  hie  foci,  hie  dei  PenateSy  kh 
tacrUy  religiones,  caerimoniae  continentur,  hoe  perfiigium  est  it* 
sanctum  omnibus,  ut  inde  aJbripi  nemtnem  fas  sit.^* 

1 3.  Non  leetus.    Alluding  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  hfm 
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Q<7  at  liis  own  home,  atilf  in  tiie  mommg,  and  befora  Ue  had  y«t  riaea 
Compara  Salliiat,  CtA.  e  28,  and  Or.  tn  C«/.  1,  4. 

14.  Hmc  9€de9  hmiofU.  After  theae  woida  foUow  #e21a  ocndM^ 
whicht  tboo^  foond  in  aU  MSS.  are  nevertheUsa  icgected  with 
gieai  propriety  bj  Emeati,  aa  a  mere  gloaa.  Neither  ia  it  a  veij 
cozn^t  inteipretation  itaelf  of  the  expreaaion  haec  sedes  honoriMt 
aiace  bj  thta  latter  ia  meant  not  ao  mnch  the  cumle  chair,  aa  the 
pkoe  in  the  aenate  where  he  aat  aa  conaol,  and  which  waa  aome 
what  elevated  above  the  other  aeata. 

16.  MuUatacui,  Muretua  very  correctly  snppoaea,  that  thia 
pendent  ailence,  on  Cicero'a  part,  mi^t  be  dictated  by  the  anapi- 
cion,  that  many  peraona  of  rank,  auch  aa  Caeaar  and  Oraaaaa,  for 
example,  were  implicated  in  the  conapiracy. 

16.  In  vestro  Hmare,  '*  In  the  nudat  of  alarm  on  yoor  part," 
L  e.  whilat  your  alarm  prevailed.  lipaiua  {V.  L.  3,  22)  conjec- 
tuiea,  "  sine  vesiro  timor€f'*  of  which  Heumannua  approrea. 

17.  MtMerrinuL  We  have  given  this,  on  the  authority  of  aome 
MSS.,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  misera.  The  emendatioa 
ia  approved  of  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  dtjin,  1,  4. 

18.  £jc  acerbisnma  vexaiione,  "  From  the  moat  cniel  ontragea  * 
— Templaatfiu  delubra.    Compare  note  11,  page  26. 

Ofi      1.  Quaecun^fue  fortuna.     "  Whatever  lot." 

2.  Jnduetus  a  vtOilnu,  Referring  to  the  Sibylline  booka  and  the 
mterpretation  of  the  aruapicea.     Compare  Or,  in  Cat,  3,  4. 

3.  FaUUe.  "  Fated."  The  fated  name  waa  Comeliua,  which 
waa  the  nomen  of  Lentolua,  his  fall  appellation  being  Pabliua  Co  - 
ndioa  Lentnlna  Snra.    Conanlt  note  7,  page  28. 

4.  ProtpidU  patriae.  "  Provide  for  the  wel&re  of  yoor  coun- 
try." 

6.  Omnee  deoe,  dec.  Fveiy  city,  in  ancient  times,  had  its 
pecuUar  deity  or  deities,  who  presided  over  it,  and  under  whose 
special  protection  it  waa  considered  to  be.  Hence,  when  a  town 
waa  beaieged,  and  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  the  besiegers  always 
uaed  to  call  out  {evocare)  in  solemn  form  the  god  or  gods  who  exer- 
cised a  guardianship  over  it,  while  the  besieged,  on  their  part,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  were  wont  to  chain  the  statue  or  statues  to 
the  pedestal.    (Consult  Macrdbvus,  Sat.  3,  9.) 

6.  Pro  eo  mihif  &c.  "  Will  reward  me  according  to  my 
deaerta."  In  point  of  Latinity,  tU  would  be  better  here  than  ac. 
and  perhi^  we  ought  to  read  so. 

7.  Si  quid  obtigerit.  "  If  any  thii^  adverse  shali  befall  me.** 
An  euphemism,  for  si  moriar.  The  preposition  ob  here  denotes 
litenUy   "  againat,"  and  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  "  if 
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Wf  abmg  ahall  hiqppen  agsiDstr  or  adfwrw  to,  my  wiihM.*'  Graa-  ^g 
pue  Pbutnsy  if€na«cM».  5,  5, 1,  **  Aedepol  nae  hie  mUt  die* 
pervorsus  atque  adverstu  obtigU.** — ^Ernesti  regarda  obtigeritf  m  the 
text,  as  of  doubtful  authority,  the  more  usual  Ibmn  being  acdimt. 
But  our  explanation  ci  oUigerit  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objee 
tion,  and  besides  all  the  MSS.  gire  this  ktter  fonn. 

8.  Nequc  enim,  &c.  Death  can  bring  with  it  no  disgrace  to  a 
famve  man,  since  even  in  death  he  will  find  only  additional  g^ory. 
Some,  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  (6,  3,  IM,)  read  gravU 
mstead  of  turpis,  but  it  is  too  general  an  epithet. 

9.  Neqvs  imnuUura  eonsulari.  **  Nor  a  premature  one  to  a  man 
who  has  been  gifted  with  the  office  of  consul."  The  consulship 
was  the  highest  of  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
hence  one,  who  enjoyed  it,  might  be  said  to  descend  to  the  grave 
ripe  in  public  honours. 

10.  Sapienti.  "  To  one  acquainted  with  the  lessons  oi  philoso 
ptxy"  i.  e.  those  lessons  which  teach  us  to  regard  death  as  the  road 
merely  to  a  better  and  happier  land.  This  idea  is  beautifully  ibi* 
lowed  out  in  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  disputations. 

11.  lUe  ferreus  fui,  **  So  iron-hearted  as,"  i.  e.  with  a  heart  so 
steeled  against  every  gentle  emotion.  lUe  is  here  used  for  taliM  oi 
ejiumodif  which  is  more  commonly  the  case  with  the  pronoun  is. 

12.  Fratris.  His  brother  Quintus. — Amantissimi.  ''Most 
affectionate." 

13.  Circumtesntm.  The  reference  here  is  to  some  of  the 
Equites,  and  other  friends  of  Cicero,  who  stood  around  his  chair, 
and  in  fact  encompassed  the  whole  senate  both  within  the  temple 
as  well  as  without,  for  the  sake  of  their  personal  safety  while 
debating  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 

14.  Exanmata  uxor.  "  My  wife  half  dead  with  terror."  The 
allasion  is  to  Terentia,  whom  he  subsequently  divorced  for  infidelity 
durmg  his  banishment,  and  who  married  the  historian  SaUust. 

15.  Ahjeeta  metu  JUia.  **M.y  daughter  dismayed  by  fearful 
apprehensions."    Alluding  to  Tullia. 

16.  ParmUusJUius.  Marcus  Cicero,  then  two  years  old.  He 
was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus.  (Ep.  ad. 
Att.  I,  3.) 

17.  Ampleeti,  "  To  hold  in  its  arms."  The  term  is  beautifully 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  young  child,  and  is  used  for  the  conunon 
tenere. — Tamquam  obsider/iy  dec.  *<  As  the  pledge  of  my  consul- 
ship,'* i.  e.  as  a  pledge,  that  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  far 
preserving  the  puUic  safety,  if  not  on  my  own,  yet  on  my  son's 
accoiunt 
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g9      19.  C.  CaeMois.    JnliaiCMsup. 

20.  Qui  mortis  poeruan  remooet,  iie.  **  Who  pats  aude  Urn 
punishment  of  death,  bat  embraces  ell  the  severities  of  remaining 
punishments,"  i.  e.  who  is  against  the  punishment  of  death,  but  in 
hyoxa  of  the  severest  one  that  remains  after  this  is  ezdaded. 

SI.  Pro  sua  dignitaie,  dec.  "  Consistently  with  his  own  high 
Fsnk,  and  the  importance  of  the  crisis." — Versaiur.     "  Insists." 

32.  Alter.     Silanus.-^Conolt  sunt.    Emesti  here  again  recom- 
mends eonati  sint.      But  consult  note  18. 
40      1.  Hoe  communi  spirUu.     "  This  air  that  we  sU  breathe." — 
Seeordatur,    '*  He  reminds  us." 

2.  AUer  imeUigit.  "  The  other  is  clearly  of  opinion."  Julias 
Caesar  maintained,  in  his  remarks  before  the  senate  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  soul  was  mortal,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep ;  consequently, 
that  loss  of  life  was  a  blessing  rather  than  a  punishment,  since  it 
freed  us  from  all  the  evils  of  existence.  Compare  the  speech 
which  Sallust  assigns  him  in  the  debate  on  this  same  question 
vdative  to  the  conspirators. 

8.  Necessitatem  naturae.     "  As  a  necessary  law  of  nature." 

4.  Sapientes.  By  the  "wise"  are. here  meant  those  imbued 
with  what  Caesar  regards  as  the  true  principles  of  philosophy  !  The 
Stoics,  especially,  although  they  believed  in  a  future  state,  regarded  ' 
death  as  any  thing  rather  than  a  spurce  of  terror.  According  to 
them,  a  wise  man  might  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  life 
whenever  he  found  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  life  and  death 
are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent,  but 
also  because  life  may  be  less  consistent  wi^h  virtue  than  death. 
Caesar,  who  was  an  Epicurean,  if  he  was  any  thing  at  all,  artfully 
avails  himself  of  the  fact  of  many  of  the  Stoic  sect  having  actually 
put  an  end  to  their  existence,  and  applies  it  to  the  establishment  of 
bis  peculiar  doctrine. 

5.  Oppetiverunt.  "  Have  courted  it."  Among  the  "  fortes^'  may 
be  enumerated  Codrus,  the  Athenian,  the  Roman  Decii,  Curtius,  dtc. 

6.  Vincula  vero,  &c.  "  Imprisonment,  however,  and  that  too 
for  life,  was  invented  in  his  opinion  for  the  express  punishment  o^ 
abandoned  guilt." 

7.  Municipiis.  "  Throughout  the  municipal  towns."  Equiva- 
lent to  in  municipia.  Caesar's  proposition  was,  that  the  conspirators 
who  had  been  arrested  should  be  "  distributed"  throughout  these 
towns,  and  there  confined  for  life.  His  true  object  was  to  save 
their  lives,  and  trust  to  some  future  chance  for  their  pardon. 

8.  Habere  mdetur,  dec.  The  use  of  ista  in  this  sentence  shows 
the  gesture  of  the  orator,  who  in  making  the  remark  turns  towards 
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CaMsr.  ^  Thai  proposition  of  yoon  seems  to  rairy  witli  it  an  ^Q 
uDJiut  burden,  if  jtm  wish  to  demand  it  of  them  ;  a  diffictdty  if  you 
aze  only  inclined  to  ask  it  as  a  fayoar.  HowoTer,  let  a  decree  be 
passed  to  this  effect,  if  such  be  your  pleasare."  Cicero's  meaniog 
is  this  :  if  you  exercise  3rour  power  and  demand  of  the  free  towns, 
that  they  receiye  these  prisoners  and  keep  tiiem  in  confinement, 
you  will  be  imposing  an  unjust  burden  upon  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  only  request  it  as  a  favour,  you  may  meet  with  a 
difficulty  in  their  declining  to  accede  to  your  request. 

9.  Ego  entm  9U9cipiam,  &c.  "  For  I  will  take  it  upon  myself 
to  see,  that  what  you  wish  shall  be  accomphshed,  and  I  will  find,  as 
I  hope,  those  who  will  not  think  it  consistent  with  their  dignity  to 
refuse,"  i.  e.  I  will  find  municipal  towns  that  will  hare  no  objec- 
tions, I  trust,  to  receive  them. — ^With  auseipiam  understand  rem^ 
so  that  the  literal  translation  will  be,  "I  will  undertake  the  afi&ir," 
alluding  to  the  execution  of  the  decree  which  shall  be  passed. 

10.  Adjungit.  The  orator  returns  to  Caesar,  and  gives  the  rest 
of  his  opinion.  '*  He  is  for  adding  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  ihhahi 
tants  of  the  municipal  towns." — Eorum.  "Of  the  criminals.'* 
Referring  to  the  conspirators. 

1 1 .  HorribiUs  custodias  circumdai,  "  He  is  for  throwing  around 
them  a  frightful  imprisonment,  for  decreeing  in  solemn  form  what- 
ever is  worthy  of  the  guilt  of  abandoned  wretches,  in  order  that  no 
one  may  hereafter  be  able,  either  through  the  senate  or  people,  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  those  whom  he  is  in  favour  of  condem 
ning." 

\%  Eripit  etiam  s^tm.     "  He  even  deprives  them  of  hope,"  J.  a 
by  making  their  confinement  one  for  life. — Quae  sola  hrmnuLmy  dec 
Compare  the  beautiful  language  of  Tibullus  (2,  6,  26)  •  — 
"  Spea  etiam  vaUda  aolaiur  compede  vinetum, 
Crur^  sonant  ferrOf  sed  canit  inter  opus." 

13.  Bona  praeterea,  Sec.  As  regards  Cicero's  account  of  the 
opinion  held  by  Caesar,  on  this  occasion,  before  the  Roman  senate, 
compare  the  language  of  Sallust,  (Cat.  c.  51,)  **  Sed  iUa  eenseo, 
publicandas  eorum  pecumas,  ipsos  in  vineulis  kahendos  per  nntmei' 
pioj  quae  maxime  opibus  valent,  ne  quia  de  his  postea  ad  senahtm 
referat^  neve  cum  populo  agat,"  &c. 

14.  Qtuim  si  eripuisset.  *'For  had  he  taken  away  this." — Mtk 
•'Of,  h,no  dolorey  d&c.  "  He  would  have  ended,  by  a  single  pang 
many  sufferings  of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the  punishments  due  to 
their  crimes."  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  of  this 
passage.  Emesti  gives  multas  in  place  of  muUos,  making  the  geni- 
ttras  ammt  and  eorpcris  depend  upon  poenaa  andentood,  in  te 
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^  MDse  of  **  floAriiiiei."    lUs,  ba/wwet^  appeuo  eHramelj 

The  MSS.  m  geoeni  gire  muUoM,  wAuek  induced  GiaeTUis  to  ng 
gwt,  •»  an  emeDdtttum,  fim^CM,  »iia  itlarei  dolortM  mwmi  algwt 
09rpon»,  el^  dec.  Thii  conectioii  has  been  lecebred  by  BlAttfabfl^ 
Sdiutz,  OielluiB,  and  othecs,  but  in  truth  the  juxtaposition  of  dolor* 
doUrrtM  aounda  lika  any-thing  elae  xatfaer  than  CicenHuan  Iiatimtj. 
We  have  adopted,  liiefeibre,  a  oiiddle  couise,  and  have  8a{^x>8ed 
doitrtM  to  be  undentood  with  taimi  atqus  corforioy  aa  may  eaaily 
be  imptied  from  muUott  and  the  pxeaenee  of  doler$. 

16.  JtOfqtu  ut  mlipuL,  doc.  '*  Hence,  on  thia  account,  that  tbeie 
VBi^  be  aome  foar  wanainii^  for  the  wicked  in  life,  the  men  of 
eadiar  timeaiaTViUBd  the  idea,  that  certain  poaishmenta,  of  a  nature 
calewfatffd  to  produce  this  eSect,  were  ^pointed  for  the  wicked  in 
the  lower  worid."  We  have  grren  tjutmodi  ("  of  that  kind,")  a 
fiee  tnnahidon,  aa  more  directly  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  the 
orator. — ll  is  evident,  from  what  we  see  here,  that  Cicero  himaelf 
gave  no  credit  to  the  popular  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  in  another  world.  And  this  is  ^parent  also  from  many 
other  parts  of  his  wntinga.  He  was  a  believer,  however,  in  a  future 
state ;  and,  without  directly  attacking  the  scq^ticism  of  Caesar,  he 
here  in  iact  censures  it,  by  expressing  his  opinion,  that  a  belief  in 
the  puniahmenta  of  a  future  wOlrld  had  the  advantage  at  least  of 
coiling  in  this  life  the  evil  passions  of  (he  wicked.  It  is  this  which 
will  give  us  the  ttue  connexion  between  liaqut^  dtc.,  and  the  close 
of  the  last  aentence. 

16.  VidelieeL  "  No  doubt."  There  is  a  slight  tinge  of  irony 
in  the  use  of  this  word,  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  is  an  iiony 
directed  against  the  fables  of  the  vulgar  respecting  the  punishments 
of  another  world,  not  against  a  foture  state  itself. 

37.  Mta  quid  iuUrsit,  "How  my  interests  are  concerned." 
More  freely,  "  on  which  aide  my  true  interesc  lies,"  L  e.  as  regards 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Silanus  and  Caeaar. 

18.  Hanc  in  rtpubUea  viam,  "  Such  a  career  in  public  aflBurs." 
— P^puiarit,  ^  A  pepulsr  one,"  i  e.  calculated  to  gain  the  favour 
qC  the  people.  There  »  here  a  lurking  sarcasm  against  Caesar's 
love  of  popularity. 

19.  Hoe  oMCtore  et  cogmtoref  dec.  "  With  him  as  the  author 
and  supporter  of  this  opinion."  By  auctore  senteruiae  is  meant 
the  original  proposer  of  a  measure;  by  eogmior^  one  who  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  his,  and  exerta  himaelf  to  defend  and  substan 
tiateit 

SO.  Populare*  impetus.  **  Any  onsets  of  the  people,"  i  e.  any  out 
hiMkinga  of  pofwlar  violaBce»  through  qfmvMthy  fiv  the  comli  mned 
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Uus  nsk,  and  that  on  thi»  side  hiB  ttue  interast  Iim. 

81.  JUam  altermm.  <<  The  other/'  JUe  hero  aaswm  to  ow 
definite  article*    littfiyir,  <<  that  other  one,'*  L  «.  the  opiaioii  of 

SUaiuis. 

22.  iVefoo  0%  dtc.  **1  know  not  whether  addiliiaal  troiriblo 
Kill  not  in  that  oTent  beinciHred  byme."  Amptiut  ncyvlH^lite^ 
etty  ''more  tiooble."  It  is  a  Tory  rare  thing  for  ttrnpliuf  to  have 
after  it  a  genitive  case.  A  sinulai  conatroction  ocenis  in  Coat.  B. 
^.  6,  9 :  "  Amplm9  jbsiium," — Cicero .  apprehends  some  trooble 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  if  the  opinion  of  Silanns  be  adopted, 
but  still  he  is  in  favour  of  it. — As  regards  the  ezpreeaion  nttdo  on, 
(otherwise,  and  more  commonly  written  haiud  sdo  ant)  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  "usim  lofuendi"  among  the  Romans  made  it 
equivalent  to  nesdo  an  non.  It  is  employed  to  express  a  modest 
de^pcee  of  doubt,  dtc,  and  may  often  be  rendered  by  oar  EngiJah 
term  *'  perhaps."  Emesti  goes  too  far  when  he  makes  it  equiraleBt 
to  a  simple  affirmation  (Clw.  Cie,  s.  v.  Aoud.)  The  moee  ooireet 
doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Scheller  (Praecept.  Siyl.  vol.  1,  p.  400.) 

23.  Sed  tamen  meorum  periciUorum,  dee.  ''  Still,  however,  let 
the  interests  of  the  state  overcome  all  considoretioDS  of  my  own 
individual  danger,'*  i.  e.  let  die  welfare  of  the  state  tiiamph  over 
eveiy  personal  consideration.  The  common  ez|»e88ion  would  bo. 
'*  aitamen  solus  reipublicae  anteponenda  est  meis  perictdis,^^ 

24.  Habemus  enim,  &c.  The  connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas 
is  as  follows  :  Cicero  has  just  been  remarking,  that  considerations 
of  personal  safety,  on  his  part,  must  yield  to  the  public  good.  Now, 
as  his  pezsonal  safety  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  secured 
by  adopting  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  it  might  be  inferred  by  somo* 
altbough  very  erroneously,  that  he  regarded  Caesar's  opinion  as 
clashing,  in  some  degree,  with  the  public  welfare.  In  order,  theio- 
fore,  to  avoid  such  an  inference,  he  immediately  adds,  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Caesar,  although  the  public  interests  will  not 
aUow  him,  peculiarly  situated  as  he  is,  to  embrace  it,  yet  seems  W 
him  worthy  in  every  way  of  the  high  rank  of  its  author,  and  a  sure 
proof  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  iho  state.  The  compliment  is 
very  artfully  turned,  and  shows  great  policy  on  the  part  of  Cicero. 

25.  Jpsius  dignitas.  **  His  own  high  rank." — AmpUiudo,  **  The 
illustrious  character." — Tamquam  ohsidem,  &c.  "  As  a  pledge  of 
his  lasting  attachment  to  the  state." 

1.  TnteUectum  est,  dec.     "By  this  has  it  been  rendered  fully  ^| 
appazent,  what  difference  there  is  between  the  insincerity  of  mere 
nqblic  declaimers,  and  a  bosom  truly  attached  to  the  people,  and 
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4||  consulting  for  thdir  weUaie.**  Anodmr  utlal  eomplmient.  Cicen 
lemarks,  that  Csesar^s  q>inion  «faows  the  trae  friend  of  the  people, 
and  not  the  hoUownese  of  the  demagogue,  who  is  merely  seeking 
ifaeir  favour  for  his  own  private  ends.  It  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  Cicero's  object  is  to  avoid  irritating  Caesar,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent fresh  difficulties.  The  praise  bestowed,  however,  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  since,  to  us  at  least,  a  vein  of  sarcasm  appears  to 
run  beneath,  and  yet  it  is  one  so  artfolly  managed  that  Caesar  conU 
not  make  it  a  cause  of  ofifonce. 

8.  IstU.  The  pronoun  here  denotes  contempt. — PoptUare^.  In 
die  wrong  sense  of  ther  term. 

3.  Non  neminem.  '*  A  certain  person.''  He  means  some  senator, 
who,  in  order  not  to  vote  upon  the  capital  punishment  of  Roman 
eitisens,  and  from  the  wish  of  becoming  popular  with  the  lowcf 
ddeis,  had  absented  himself  from  this  meeting  of  the  senate.  To 
this  one  he  opposes  Caesar,  as  a  true  friend  of  the  people  and  anx- 
ious for  their  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  llie  name  of  the 
sraator  in  question  is  unknown ;  some  make  him  to  have  been  Q. 
MeteUus. 

4.  Nuduutertiui,  *'  The  day  before  yestercby."  A  contraction 
for  mine  dies  ttriiuSf  (i.  e.  est.) 

6.  Dedit.  "  Consigned,''  i.  e.  was  in  favour  of  consigning ;  voted 
to  that  effect. — Owes  Romanos.  The  conspirators  who  had  been 
arrested. 

6.  Indiees.  The  AUobroges  and  Yulturcius. — AJfectt.  "  Recom- 
pensed," i.  e.  voted  for  recompensing. 

7.  Jam.  Marking  the  conclusion  to  which  Cicero  fairly  arrives, 
that  one,  who  had  gone  as  far  as  this  particular  senator,  had  already 
expressed  his  opinion,  in  fact,  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at  large, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  present,  since  he  gamed  nothing 
oy  absence. 

8.  Quaesitori  gratuloHonem.  "  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  individ- 
ual who  first  instituted  an  inquiry,"  i.  e.  who  first  inquired  into,  and 
ascertained,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  Ciceio  uses  the  term 
quaesiior,  here,  in  an  unusual  sense.  It  generally  signifies,  when 
applied  to  a  public  officer,  a  person  appointed  by  the  senate  or 
people  to  preside  at  public  trials  of  a  capital  nature. 

9.  At  vero,  &c.  "  Cains  Caesar,  however,  plainly  perceives, 
that  the  Sempronian  law  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  citi- 
zens," dec.  Cicero  sets  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  Caesar,  on 
the  present  occasion,  m  opposition  to  those  of  the  senator  just  men- 
tioned, and,  m  so  doing,  very  artfully  turns  a  part  of  Caesar's  ora- 
fStm  against  the  speaker  himself     Caesar  had  laid  great  stress  jpon 
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llie  Fincian  and  SempiOBian  laws,  the  latter  of  wliich  ordered  that  At 
.jo  Roman  citizen  should  be  capitally  ptmished  without  the  command 
of  the  people,  and  the  former,  tiiat  no  citizen  should  be  put  to  death 
at  all,  but  that  the  alternative  of  exile  should  be  allowed  him.  This 
part  of  Caesar's  speech  becomes  completely  rcfnted,  if  the  latter 
can  be  made  to  confess,  that  a  public  enemy  is  no  longer  a  citizen, 
and  Cicero,  therefore,  brings  forward  this  proposition  in  so  artful  a 
way  that  Caesar  cannot  possibly  contradict  it. 

10.  Ipsum  tatoreniy  &c\  **  That  the  very  proposer  himself  of  the 
Stmpronian  law  rendered  atonement  to  the  state  by  the  order  of  the 
people.**  The  meaning  of  Cicero  is  this,  that  even  Cams  Grracchus 
himself,  who  brought  in  the  Sempronian  law,  was  not  aBowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  but  suffer^  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  violation  of  pubhc  order,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
a  public  enemy,  and  that  too  by  an  express  decree  of  the  state.  The 
principal  force  of  the  remaik  lies  in  the  expression  fussn  populif  the 
peopSe  l^emselves  having,  according  to  Cicero,  sanctioned  by  tha&r 
order,  in  the  case  of  Cains  Gracchus,  the  distinction  drawn  by  him 
between  a  citizen  and  a  public  foe. — All  the  MSS.,  and  all  the  early 
editions,  witiiout  a  single  exception,  read  jussUf  and  so  the  text 
remained  until  Emesti  thought  fit,  on  mere  conjecture,  to  substitute 
injttssu.  His  argument  is,  tiiat  Gracchus,  the  proposer  of  the  Sem- 
pronian law,  was  not  put  to  death  by  ^e  order  of  the  people,  but' 
by  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  headed  by  Scipio 
Nasica.  In  this  remaik,  however,  there  is  an  historical  error,  since 
Caius  Gracchus  was  slain  by  the  party  of  the  consul  Opimins,  after 
a  decree  of  the  senate  had  been  passed,  entrusting  the  republic  to 
his  care.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  sen- 
tence of  tho  senate  may  be  said  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  people, 
or  how  their  assent  was  in  any  form  obtained.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  inferred  this  assent  from  their  not  having  mterfered  to  preserve 
the'  life  of  Gracchus,  and  perhaps  from  other  circumstances  to  us 
unknown.  At  all  events,  it  is  too  bold  a  proceedmg  to  alter  what 
has  thus  far  been  regarded  as  the  established  text,  and  make  it  speak 
a  directly  opposite  meaning.  The  best  editors,  since  Emesti's  time, 
namely,  Schfitz,  Weiske,  Matthiae,  Wetzel,  dec.,  have  rejected  the 
emendation. 

1 1.  Idem  ipsumy  &c.  *'  The  same  individual  is  of  opinion,  that 
t^onttjlus  himself,  though  lavish  and  prodigal  in  his  expenditures 
]ipa->  the  people,  cannot  be  called  their  true  friend,  when  he  has 
with  so  bitter  cruelty  been  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  ruin  of  this  city."  The  reference  m  largitorem  and 
prodigum  is  to  public  shows,  and  other  entertainments,  givea  Ar 
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^1  tepoipotdof  Mconiigpoinlaiitj.    ConpwQ,  «i  x^gaidi  fhe  I   je 
oifTifigUMt  the  definitioa  of  Gicem,  ik  0/.  3»  16, 

15.  Homo  mitunmu9  atqm  UmMnmuff.  "  Althongfa  a  vegr 
mild  and  maiciful  mm.'*  lUlfiffripg  to  CaMauc^-iVbn  iicMcat 
<'HeheuUtoenot." 

la.  Ei  9ancU  in  poiienm.  **  And  h^  is  in  &TOur  of  guaxdiog, 
by  an  eipiees  decree,  against  the.  time  to  come." — Se  jadorc 
**  To  exert  himself."  Mom  litflKalij,  *'  to  bnsy  himself."  Eqniy 
•Isnt  here  to  comaunert  m.  Consult  £niesti,  Cla»*  Cic,  and 
SchQtz,  Index  Lot.  ad  Cic.  Op*  s.  t. 

H.  i«  penucU  ftfpuU  RonumL  *^  In  a  matter  that  kiYolves  the 
win  of  the  Roman  people." 

16.  AdjungU  etiam^  dec.  Cicero  ^xapooeiy  lays  gzeat  stress  on 
the  severity  of  Caesav.  The  lattsr  had  said  that  he  was  in  faTour 
of  the  moit  ligorouB  punishment.  The  consul  ondeistood  him 
well,  and  tckes  him  at  his  word.  Caesar  cannot  retract,  and  if  a 
stiU  more  sevem  pnniahment  can  ha  discovered  than  that  already 
thought  of,  the  senate  may  decree  to  that  eflect,  and  Caesar  must 
of  couBie  approve.  Ciceio  adroitly  manages  to  draw  this  inference 
firom  the  words  of  Caesar,  and  involxea  the  latter  in  his  own  subtle- 
ties. 

16.  Quanu^em  sine  hoct  ^  "  £ither  then^  i£  yon  shaU  have 
decreed  wMt  Caesar  recommends,  you  will  haye  given  me,  in  him, 
a  companion  for  the  public  assembly,  dear  and  acceptable  to  the 
people,"  i  e.  you  will  have  adopted  an  opinion,  which  will  find  a 
zealous  and  aiucceaQful  advocate,  before  the  assembled  peqiJe,  in  the 
pemon  of  the  one  who  propoi^  it 

17.  Atque  obUnebo^  &A.  *'•  And  I  will  make  it  i^jqpear  to  have 
been  the  far  milder  (pinion  of  the  two." 

18.  Ego  emm  de  meo  sensu  judico.  *'  For  I  judge  from  my  own 
feelings,"  i.  e.  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  will  give  utterance 
fiankly  to.  my  real  and  honest  feelings^ 

19.  Nam  ita  tniM,  &c.  *'  For  so  may  it  be  allowed  me  to  enjoy, 
along  with  you,  the  republic  in  a  state  of  safety,  as  I  am  now, 
because  I  show  more  severity  than  usual  in  the  present  affair,  not 
influenced  by  any  cruelty  of  spirit,  (for  who  is  in  fact  milder  than 
m3rself  1)  but  by  a  peculiar  feeling  as  it  were  of  humanity  and  pity^" 
i.  e.  may  I  never  ^joy,  in  common  with  you,  the  benefits  resulting  kom 
my  country's  safety,  if  the  eagerness  which  I  display  in  this  affiur  pro- 
ceeds ixom  any  cruel  spirit,  (for  no  one  has  less  of  that  than  myself,) 
but  from  a  feeling  of  humanity  and  pity  towards  my  countiymen. 

20.  Videor  nUhi  mdere.  "  Methinks  I  see.*^  The  orator  is  here 
ontering  on  the  figure  which  grammarians  call  diatyposis. 
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1^ 

SI.  4mm  omi^  genimm,    '^Tlie  c^phal  of  all  iiati<»ia."^J 

Arum  is  here  equmJent  to  eofut, — Suhito  uno  meendio  eonciden' 
iem^    "  On  a  sadden  sinking  amid  one  nniveiiital  conflagration/' 

1.  SepuUa  in  patria.    **lxi  my  ruined  countiy.*'     Sepulta  is  ^ 
hero  equivalent  to  nersa  or  vastata, — Miseros  atque  inufuUos, 

No  article  of  popular  belief  was  more  strongly  established  in  the 
ancient  mvorldi  than  that  the  soul  wandered  for  a  hundred  years 
around  the  banks  of  the  Styx  or  the  dead  body  itself,  whenever  the 
latter  was  deprived  of  the  lites  of  burial.  Hence  the  pecniiarly 
ntoumful  ideas  attached  to  the  circumstance  of  a  corpse  remaining 
neglected  and  unburied)  and  of  which  Cicero  here  happily  avails 
himself,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  gloomy  picture 
which  he  draws. 

2.  VersiUur  miki  anU  oculos,  "  Is  often  present  before  my 
tiew." — EtfwroT  in  vestra  caede  baccharUis.  "  And  his  wild  fury 
as  he  revels  amid  your  blood." 

3.  Mihi  proposui,  ^*  I  have  pictured  to  myself." — Ex  fiUu. 
**  From  the  Sibylline  predictions." 

4.  Purpuralum  esse,  &c.  **  That  this  Gabinius  here  is  arrayed 
in  purple."  Nunc  refers  to  Gabinius  as  havicg  been  before  them 
on  a  recent  occasion,  not  as  actually  present  at  the  time.  Comparn 
Or.  in  Cat.  3,  3,  init. — Gabinius  is  called  purpuratus,  as  one  of 
the  titled  attendants  in  the  future  royal  court  of  Lentulus.  Com 
pare  Cie.  Tusc.  QuaesL  I,  43,  Flor.  1,  10,  Lh.  30,  42. 

5.  Vexaiumem  virgimtm  Vestalium.  *<  The  outrages  offered  to 
the  vestal  virgins." 

6.  Vehemenur  misera  atque  mtseranda.  "  In  the  highest  degree 
deplorable  and  worthy  of  compassion."-— £a  Jer/icerc.  "  To  bruig 
them  to  pass." 

7.  Praebeho.  We  have  here  given  the  reading  which  Graevius 
adopted  from  some  of  his  MSS.  and  which  Gruter  found  in  three 
of  his.  It  imparts  a  more  sonorous  and  Ciceronian  ending  to  the 
sentence.     The  common  text  has  praeheo. 

8.  De  servis.  We  would  naturally  eiapect  here  de  servo,  since 
the  nit^gnlar  scTto  precedes.  But  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  Ro- 
man law,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house 
or  any  member  of  his  family  were  murdered,  and  the  murderer  not 
discovered,  aU  the  slaves  composing  the  household  shoidd  be  put  to 
death.  Hspce  we  find  m  Tacitus  {Ann.  14,  43)  no  less  than  400 
in  one  fanAjr  punished  on  this  account. 

9.  jiftftt  e^ro,  &c.  What  Ciceroherejustifies,  viz.,  to  seek  to  les- 
sen the  smart  of  anguish  by  the  sufferings  and  torture  of  him  who  has 
'occasioned  it,  he  would  on  another  occasion,  where  greatness  of 
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42  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  theme,  have  openly  condemned.     Here,  howeYer,  ft 
suits  his  purpose  to  assert  what  he  has  in  the  text. 

10.  Nocentis.  This  would  appear  at  first  view  to  clash  with  ie 
servis.  But  \t  in  fact  confirms  that  reading,  since  "  the  guilty  one" 
would  be  sure  of  being  punished,  if  all  the  slaves  composing  the 
household  were  put  to  the  torture. 

11.  Hoc  universuniy  &,c  "And  this  common  dwelUng-placo 
of  the  republic,"  i.  e.  this  city,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  whole  people. 

12.  Qwt  id  egerunt  ut  collocarerU.  "  Who  have  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing."— Si.  "  Even  if" — Misericordes.  Because  no  punish- 
ment is  adequate  to  then:  crime,  and  any  infliction  of  k  therefore 
win  only  appear  mercy. 

13.  In  patriae^  <&c.  "  In  a  case  that  involves  the  ruin  of  oai 
coimtry  and  fellow-citizens." — Fama.     "  The  imputation." 

14.  L.  Caesar.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  with  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  A.  U.  C.  689.     He  was  uncle  to  Julius  Caesar. 

15.  Crudelior.     "Too  cruel." 

16.  Sororis  suae.  Julia,  who  had  married  Lentulus,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  widow  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus.  By  her  first  mar- 
riage she  had  become  the  mother  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumTir. 
The  punishment  of  her  second  husband,  Lentulus,  was  the  origin, 
according  to  Plutarch,  of  the  enmity  that  prevailed  between  Antony 
and  Cicero.     (Vit.  Anton,  c.  2.) 

17.  Virum.     Lentulus. 

18.  Cum  avunif  &;c.  L.  Caesar,  in  his  remarks,  before  the 
senate,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  order  to  shield 
himself  from  the  impjitation  of  undue  severity  in  voting  for  the 
punishment  of  Lentulus,  had  observed,  that  "his  own  grandfather" 
was  once  put  to  death  by  order  of  a  Roman  consul,  and  the  son  of 
the  former,  although  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  was  imprisoned  and 
dain.  Caesar  alluded  to  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  was  his  grand- 
father on  the  mother^s  side,  and  who  was  slain  by  order  of  the  con- 
sul Opimius,  together  with  his  son,  during  the  affair  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus. Consult  Veil.  Paterc.  2,  7,  2,  Vol.  Max.  9,  12,  6.  Plut 
Vit.  C.  Gracch.  c.  16,  seqq. 

19.  Quorum  quod  simile  factum?  "  And  yet  what  act  on  their 
part  was  at  all  like  the  conduct  of  these  conspirators  V  Literally, 
"  Of  whom,  what  act  was  similar?"  i.  e.  what  comparison  will  the 
offence  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  his  son  bear  with  that  of  Lentulus 
and  his  colleagues  t 

20.  Initum,  "  Was  formed  by  them."  Referring  to  Flaccus 
and  his  son. 

21.  LargiHonis  volunUu,  dec     "A  desire  to  giataly  the  |iiqi^ 
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by  kaneasM,  and  a  certain  violence  of  parties,  were  then  preva-  ^ 
(est  in  the  state."  The  allusion  in  largiiioms  vobirUas  is  to  the 
uoroments  of  the  Gzacchi,  in  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people. 
C.  Gracchos,  for  exan^le,  was  the  author  of  a  lex  frumentaria,  for 
i  distribution  of  com  among  the  people,  and  he  and  his  elder 
aro&er  Tiberius  were  the  well-known  advocates  of  the  Agrarian 
law.    Consult  Legal  Index. 

22.  Hujus  avu*  LetUuli,  Alluding  to  P.  Lentulus,  whose 
image  was  on  the  seal  of  his  grandson,  and  to  whom  Cicero  also 
refers  in  the  third  oration,  (c.  5,)  "  Est  vero,  inqtiam,  .ngwum 
notuviy  imaga  avi  tui^"  &c.  As  regards  the  occurrence  mentioned 
in  the  text,  compare  the  words  of  Valerius  Maximus,  (5,  3,  2,) 
"  P,  Lenttdtu,  ekarisnmus  et  amantissimus  reipuUicae  civis,  cum 
m  Suntino  C.  Chracchi  nefarios  conatWy  et  aciem,  pia  et  fgrtt 
fugnOy  magnU  vtUnerilnu  excepiis,  fagasset"  dec. 

1.  Ne  quid  de  ^urnma,  dec.     "  That  no  portion  of  the  public  A^ 
safety  might  be  impaired."  .  Summa  repubJica  is  here  equivalent  to 
what  is  dsewhere  given  as  mmma  reipublicaef  and  this  latter  phrase 

is  the  same  as  *'  res  a  qua  solus  umversae  reipublicae  pendet.^* 
Compare  note  16,  page  29.  The  common  text  has  de  summa 
reipublicae  dignitate.  Our  reading  is  that  of  Graevius,  Emesti, 
Bedc  and  Schiitz,  supported  by  good  manuscripts. 

2.  Hie.  "  This  his  deaceoAanV—'Attribuit  nos,  "  Gives  us 
owr." 

3.  VeretMm  eenseo,  *<  You  axe  afraid,  I  suppose."  'the  com- 
mon text  has  vereamini.  Our  reading  is  that  of  Emesti,  who  found 
the  words  vere  enim  eenseo  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  from  which  he  con 
jectured  veremim.  This  would  be  rather  feeble  authority,  it  is  true, 
for  the  emendation,  did  not  the  sense  require  the  indicative. 

4.  Aliquid  senerius.  The  common  text  has  nimis  ahguid  seeere^ 
for  which  we  have  adopted  one  of  the  emendations  of  Eroesti. 

6.  Bemissume  poenae.    <'By  any  relaxation  of  pumshment."- 
Severitate  animadversionis.     *'  By  any  severity  of  infliction." 

6.  Quae  exaudio.  Emesti  remarks,  that  exaudio  is  rarely  em- 
ployed when  speaking  of  rumour  or  mere  report.  Cicero,  however, 
expresdy  uses  the  compound  form  on  the  present  occasion  to  impart 
additional  strength  to  the  clause.  It  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  he 
hears  the  reports  alluded  to  so  distinctly  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
longer  misunderstanding  them. 

7.  Jae^viwr  enim  voces.  "  Remarks  are  thrown  out."  Some 
editions  have  jactantwr^  but  Graevius  altered  this  to  jaciuTiiurf 
on  the  authority  of  many  MSS.,  and  as  required  by  the  context 
factaiUur  would  denote  a  frequent  and  active  circulati<m  of  nmumiB, 

20* 
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^3  bueh  as  vroM  fmit  te  eneraiM,  n6t  the  iismi&,  of  €^d» ;  jMbttt* 
fter,  on  the  contxBiy,  refers  to  ^pvhat  is  said  b^  the  well-disposed  Wl 
timid. 

8.  Eorum,  quij  &c.  "  On  the  part  of  those,  who  9eetti  to  be 
apprehensive  that  I  have  not  a  sufficient  foice/'  &e.  Alter  the 
v^bs  tnetuo,  timeo,  vereor,  ne  is  used  when  we  ate  afraid  lest  a  tiuQf 
may  take  place  which  we  do  not  want  to  happen,  and  ttf  when:  we 
wi^  it  to  happen,  but  are  afraid  it  will  not.  Thus,  metuo  He  fiuiag 
h,  *'  I  am  afraid  lest  you  will  do  it,*'  bnt  metno  ui  ftufiMf  **  I  ttn 
afraid  yon  will  not  do  it."  The  solution  of  this  aj^parent  anoeaaly 
B  as  follows :  metuo  ne  facias  is  the  same  as  metuo  ui  itdn  ftttimef 
"  I  am  afraid  in  order  that  you  may  not  do  it,"  i.  e.  I  do  not  wish 
yoQ  to  do  the  thing  in  question,  but  fear  lest  you  wiH ;  wkeieas 
metuo  ut  facias  is  literai^,  "  I  am  afraid  in  erder  thai  frnt  Miy  de 
it,"  i.  e.  I  wish  it  done,  but  am  afinid  you  will  not  do  il. 

'9.  Et  provisa,  dec.  ^  Haye  been  both  provided  for,  and  prapaied, 
and  fuOy  settled."— Ctem.    <<  As  well."— .Di%0Mfia.  <*  Yigiliinee.*' 

10.  Turn  multo  eHam,  dee.  <•  As  by  i3k%  stffl  g^Mter  m&tX,  dis- 
played on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people,  for,"  dkc. 

11.  Hujus  tod  ac  templt.  The  senate  WM  aMettbled  lA  the 
temi^e  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

12.  Praeter  eos,  qui,  dEc.  He  refers  to  those  whom  intiie  IM 
chapter  of  the  second  oration  he  compt^ended  m  tne  fourth  ckas 
of  disaffected  persons,  men  who  are  weighed  down  by  debt,  tild 
"trbo  see  but  too  clearly  that  these  debts  will  prove  their  rafa. 

18.  Quavirtute.  "  With  what  courage."— C«i#ei»KMiill  *«Do 
they  all  unite  V 

14.  Qui  vohis  ita,  dte.  **  Who  yield  to  you  die  jneeedeiiM  tn 
rank  and  counsel,  only  to  vie  with  you  in  love  for  the  Nptdilio." 
Oonsilii  refers  to  the  administration  of  public  affidn.-^l^ie  use  of 
summam,  in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  superior!^,  or  takiog  the 
lead,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Hence  Scheller  suipeteta^  tbit  per 
haps  auctoritatem  has  been  dropped  from  the  tett. 

16.  Ex  maUorum  annorum  iisse^mione.  Judges  wwe  fint 
selected  from  the  senate.  In  consequence)  however^  of  th«  ftimdity 
of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was  taken  ftooi  them  by  I 
pronian  law,  and  given  to  the  equites.  It  was  restored  to  th^  i 
by  a  law  of  Sylla's,  and  subsequently,  by  a  law  of  Gotta,  the  ptatitor, 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Grsssus,  it  was  shared  between 
the  senate,  equites,  and  tiibones  of  the  treasury.  This  kttor  oidi- 
nance  produced  a  xery  powerfrQ  efl^t,  in  healing  ,the  diflfevenees 
which  the  o&erv  had  caused  between  the  two  orders,  and  Cieew 
wn^cd  him«*U  vo»y  zealously  in  completmg  the  reconciliatioii.   Ob 
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Ibd  piMent  oee&sidti,  ^b  two  oiden  a^^t^  mkeb  mote  trfaiM,  snd  ^^ 
tbat  too  in  the  best  of  catueib,  the  preflerration  of  thefr  country. 
(Consult  Legal  Index,  s.  y.  Lex  AurdHOf  and  alao  HeiMce.  Antiq, 
Rom.  4,  18,  16,  p.  754,  ed.  Haubdd,) 

16.  Ad  kajus  ordinis,  Sec.  **  To  cii  aUiance  and  nnkm  with  tibu 
Older.''  AHnding  to  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  been  prodticed 
by  tiie  AnreKan  law  of  Cotta. 

17.  Hatetausa.  Allodmg  to  the  conspucacy. — C&i^ngU.  *^'Rb' 
cofldles." 

18.  ConfirmaiiBan,  **  Placed  on  a  ante  baaia."— CoiijCrmo  toba, 
"  I  GonfidentihjT  declare  to  yon.'* 

1.  Nuihtm  pos^ae  ^noMt,  Ace.  Cicelro  imagined  that  he  had  44 
placed  the  attihonty  of  the  senate  oh  a  solid  basis,  by  muting  it  with 
the  equestrian  otder,  ihas  eotiMitutmg  what  he  calls  '*  opUma  re* 
fnMicOy**  and  he  ascribes  the  tarn  of  the  repablic  to  that  coslitsDH 
not  being  pteseived.  The  csnse  of  the  niptnve,  which  was  a  veiy 
speedy  one,  was  the  sOiiate's'ieihshig  to  Trieaito  the  eqnites  from  a 
cHsadruxti^eous  contract  eoneeming  tiie  Ana^  vsTenaeiL  {Cie. 
ep.  ad  Att.  1,  17.) 

3.  TV^tefiot  dttwum.  Tlwao  Weto  of  Plebeian  origin,  and 
ihroogh  them  tiie  pay  pBiisiad  to  the  stmy.  (pro  Pkme,  8.)  Compare 
Form,  L.  Li  4r^  <A,  180,  jp.)  <<  Tftttad  qudfue  piibw  Mttr^iA 
eratpecumOj  tU  miliH  reddereni,  Tribum  aer^arii  duH,** 

8.  Bcrihttt  iMk  unwir&M.  '*  And  likewise  the  whole  body  of 
scribes."  Among  the  Romane  &ere  were  two  kinds  of  scribes^ 
prirate  and  pubte :  the  fixbkier  weie  the  slaves  of  private  mdividoils , 
the  latter  were  fiee,  bat  of  plebeian  rank,  and  generally  fieedmatt. 
These  last  were  ^vided  into  d^oaruM,  and  reoeived  pay  from  tba 
pttbHc  ti«8smy.  They  were  distributed  by  lot  atnoi^  the  differant 
magistrates,  and  hence  were  called,  eenaulmre*,  pnutmi,  oeiiliMf 
quaestOfiif  dtc. 

4.  Cftun  earn  htue  4m#,  dee.  "  When  this  day  had,  by  ehatice, 
assemMed  them  hi  gieat  numberft,"  i.  e.  at  the  public  trMtoiy. 
Fnfuen^tre  ift  here  eiikployed  m  an  rnittioal  sense,  for  firtqueniet 
e^MMlMtre.  Compare  pro  Jkm.  c.  88.-— Th«  icribes  were  aaaeift. 
bled  <m  this  day,  Ihe  nones  of  December,  or  6th  of  the  mondi,  aft 
the  poblic  ttMtfory,  to  drrUe  among  themselves,  by  lot,  the  offieee 
of  the  ensuing  year,  that  is,  to  detennine  who  should  be  secretaifea 
to  the  consuls,  who  to  the  ptaetors,  dec.  This  was  done  annually. 
While  thus  employed^  they  saw  the  prisoners  led  by  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  immediately,  abandonmg  all  their  private  ccmcems,  they 
eame  and  made  an  offer  of  their  assistance^  for  securing  tl»  public 
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44     b,  Jh  HBtfeeUHsm  Mortu.    "  From  all  eaqpectatkm  of  tfae  oILcai 

to  be  allotted  to  them."    Coiusult  preceding  note. 

6.  Omnit  ingenuoruw,  &c.  **The  whole  body  of  freebom 
citizens  is  here,  even  those  of  the  humblest  degree."  By  ingaam 
the  Romans  meant  those  who  were  bom  of  parents  that  had  always 
been  free.  Such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the  case  originally. 
In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  however,  the  strictness  of  the  ancient 
rule  on  this  subject  is  veiy  considerably  modified :  "  Ingemiut  esC 
is,  quiy  statimtU  natus  estj  liber  est;  sive  ex  duobus  ingemds 
fMUrimfmio  editus  est,  sine  ex  UberHnis  duobus^  sine  ex  aliare 
libertino,  et  aUero  vngemio,  Sed  et  si  quis  ex  mairs  luucttur  UherOf 
patre  vera  servo,  ingenuus  nihUominus  nasdtur:  quemadmodnsm 
qui  ex  moire  libera  et  incerto  patre  natus  est,  gwmami  vutg€ 
conceptus  est.  Sujficit  autem  Uberam  fuisse  matrem  eo  tempon. 
put  nasdlur,  licet  anciUa  coneeperit,"  dtc.    {Just.  1,  tit,  4.) 

7.  JJbertinorum  homituan,  dec.  The  Romans  dJBtingniRhed  be- 
tween the  terms  Ubertus.sjod  liiertnms  as  follows :  vrhax  refeni^g 
to  the  patron  or  former  master,  they  used  Ubertus,  thos,  Ubertus 
CaesariSf  "  Caesar's  fireedman,"  libertus  dceronis,  dec.,  but  wher 
they  meant  to  designate  a  freedmaa  generally,  they  eo^lqyed  Uber 
tinus,  as  Ubertinus  erat,  "  he  was  a  fieedman,"  UbertinumvuU,  ^cc 
Compare  the  remarks  of  £mesti,  Clav,  Cic.  s.  y.,  and  Taylor,  EU 
ments  of  the  Cisil  Law,  p.  430. 

8.  Qui  virtute  sua,  dec  "  Who,  having  by  their  merit  attained 
lo  the  condition  which  the  right  of  citizenship  bestows."  By  viriuts 
is  meant  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  masters.  There  is 
gnat  variation  here  in  the  MSS.  We  have  adopted  the  readii^ 
•f  Giater,  Graevins,  and  Eroesti.  Miuetiis  prefeia,  "  qui  fartutm 
siua  hujus  cintaiis  pts  consecuti,'^  which  is  supported  1^  some 
MSS.  Lambimis  gives,  '*  fui  sua  wtuU  acfortuna  kujus  dmtatis 
jus  consecuti,*^ 

9.  Quidam,  Refening  not  only  to  Leatvlus,  Cethegoa,  and  their 
colleagues,  but  to  other  and  more  secret  paitiaans  <rf  the  conspiracy, 
whose  names  he  could  mention  if  he  felt  inclined. — Quidam  diffen 
from  aliquis,  by  in^ljing  that  the  object  designated  is  definite^ 
known,  though  indefinitely  described.  This  indefinite  descriptioa 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  oblique  sarcasm 
{Zumpt.  L,  G,  p.  24T.) 

10.  Quid  eommemofem.  "  Why  need  I  mention^"  i.  e.  wl^ 
waste  time  in  speaking  of.~-Mattl^  Weiske,  Schutz,  dec.,  read 
eommemoro,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

11.  QuimodotolerabiU,6M.  <' Provided  he  eajoj  only  a  tolerft- 
lile  condition  of  servitude."    Cicero  means,  that  no  slave,  wlioea 
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ef  wivitade  »  in  anf  way  tderaUe,  ifill  feel  inclined  to  ^^ 
abandon  his  pieaenfc  state,  and  obtain  freedom  under  the  auspices  of 
OatiUne,  since  uniTersal  ruin  mnst  lesult  from  the  success  of  his 
denng  schemes. 

12.  Vohtntatis.  The  choice  of  words  here  is  extremely  aj^ro- 
priate.  It  belongs  not  to  riaves  to  intermeddle  in  the  affiiirs  of 
citizens ;  thej  can,  therefore,  only  indulge  in  good-will  (voluntatis) 
for  the  preservation  of  the  state.  And  they  dare  not  even  indulge 
in  this  feeling,  without  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  their  real 
condition,  {quantum  audet,)  for  they  well  know  how  little  they  can 
effect  by  their  own  nnaided  resources,  {quantum  potest.) 

13.  Forte  commovet,  *'  Happens  to  alarm." — Lenonem  quendttm 
«  That  &  certain  worthless  tool." 

14  Concursarej  &c.  "  Is  running  around  among  the  shops  of 
the  artisans."  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  50  :  *'  lAberti  et  pauci  e% 
cUtniibus  Jjentuli,  dwersis  itineribust  opifices  et  servUia  in  vicis  od 
eum  eripiendum  sdlicitabant"  &c. 

15.  NulH  sunt  tnven/t,  &c.  Appian,  on  the  contrary,  states, 
that  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  having 
been  joined  by  a  large  number  of  woildng-people,  (x^^^'^^X^^  *^^~ 
Xoif  ir^voffXa^tfyrcr,)  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  houses  of  the 
praetors,  by  the  rear,  and  rescue  their  masters  who  were  confined 
within.  The  moment  Cicero  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened 
from  the  senate-house,  stauoned  guards  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  vfhere  any  attack  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  then  returned  to 
the  senate  and  expedited  the  debate.     {Appian^  B.  C.  2, 5.) 

IP.  Jpsum  Hhan,  dec.  "  That  same  spot  where  his  seat  is  fixed, 
and  his  labours  are  performed,  and  his  daily  bread  is  earned." — 
Chdnle  ae  lectvlum  swum.  "  His  dormitory  and  humble  couch." 
CuhiU  is  here  equivalent  to  cuJnadum  dormitorium, 

17.  Cursum  hunc,  &c.  "  The  peaceful  life  which  he  at  present 
leads.**    More  Utezally,  **  this  his  peaceful  course  of  life." 

18.  Omne  earum  instrumentum,  &c.  "  Every  thing  with  which 
they  pursue  their  daily  ^nj^oyment,  all  their  industry  and  daify 
gains,  are  supported  by  a  crowded  population,  are  fostered  by  a 
state  of  public  repose."  For  sustinetur  some  editions  have  sv^ttn 
tahiTy  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

19.  Oeelusis  tabemis,  "  When  their  shops  are  closed."  The 
shops  at  Rome  were  closed  dtuiing  times  of  public  confusion  and 
■lann,  and  also  of  public  soirow,  by  an  edict  of  the  consul.  Con- 
■alt  £me8ti,  Clav.  Cic.  a.  v.  Tabema. 

1.   Quid  tandem,  &c,     **  What  then  will  be  the  result  when  they  ^g 
aw  buorntl"     If  Catiline  succeed,  the  whole  city  will  be  wx^yped 
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^g  in  flames,  and  the  shopfl  of  fbe  utis&ns,  «^en  liumgh  th«y  facViinif 
his  cause,  will  share  the  eocostatm  ram.  Sotne  MS6.  and  edifaom 
have  futuntm  fuit.  Emesti  piefers  fuhtrum  esset,  but  retains/kAfr* 
rum  est.  Beck  thinks  that  Cicero  wrote  merely  futunaf%  and 
hence  he  encloses  est  in  brackets.  The  form  fiUwnan  est  » 
midoubtedly  preferable,  and  is  nsedforthe  pnipose  of  sttengthefnog 
.  what  is  said,  as  if  the  fire  were  now  actually  abont  to  be  applied. 
3.  Consulem.  Meaninghimself.— ilfjtw?  carf?i«<itflt,  &c.  Alluding 
in  particular  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  hhn  at  his  own 
house. 

3.  MenfCj  vduiUaie^  &c.  *^  In  sentiment,  in  incliilatioii,  fa\  zbA^ 
in  courage,  in  open  declarations  of  attachment.** 

4.  Vobis  supplexj  &c.  To  produce  a  stronger  impi'ession  onlhe 
tnmds  of  his  hearets,  the  orator  has  recourse  to  a  most  bettttt£fu}slid 
striking  personification. 

5.  Aras  Penatium.  The  Lares  were  the  ordinary  hotisehold 
deities,  the  Penates  were  gods  of  a  higher  class.  The  latter  ww» 
of  two  kinds,  public  and  prirate ;  but  iti  fact  the  same  deities,  that 
is,  the  same  gods,  were  worshipped  as  Penates  by  both  an  ttii^n 
city,  with  public  honours,  and  by  the  indifidoal  families  hi  that  city, 
with  private  ot  domestic  offerings.  The  Lares  were  worshipped 
in  the  atnum,  ot  hall,  the  Penates  in  an  inner  part  of  the  dwelBfig, 
called  implvDium,  and,  for  the  most  part,  open  to  the  upper  air. 

6.  Elum  ignefrif  &c.  A  sacred  fire  was  always  kept  burning  ih 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  it  was  one  of  the  offices  Of  Ae  Testsl 
virgins  to  watch  this  fire  day  and  night.  "Whoever  allowed  it  to  go 
out  was  scourged  l^-  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  This  accident  was 
always  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extntoiidibftijf 
sacrifices.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  agafai,  not  fifom  ano^ef  jfiie, 
but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Consult  LipsiuSj  **  Di  Vesta  ei  Ves* 
tatibus  Syntagma^"  c.  8,  seqq. 

7.  Seinpiterrmm.  Many  MSS.  have  merely  this  word,  omitting 
perpetuum  ac  which  precede,  and  Lambinus  and  Graevitts  hiive 
adc^ted  the  reading.  But  perpetuus  and  sempiternus  at6  va/thtftt 
synonymous.  Ignts  perpetuus  denotes  a  fire  that  is  fed  by  a  ctmt^ 
stant  succession  of  fresh  fuel ;  whereas  by  ignis  semplterHUi  ift 
meant  one  which  is  to  be  conthiued  to  fututo  nges.  We  ta»jr 
therefore  render  the  two  ejnthets  in  question  by  **  ever-bortting  and 
ever-abiding." 

8.  Defocis.    By  focus  is  here  meant  the  domestic  hearHi,  that  ha^ 
the  hearth  in  the  atrium,  or  place  where  the  family  genera^  assent- 
bled,  and  around  which  stood  the  images  of  the  Lares.     Whexy^ 
fosus  and  ara  are  joined  in  the  same  sentence,  as  m  the  phzas^ 
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*  pr0  0xi»ttfbmptg7uart,    tilto  «f«  denotii  te  ihftr  of  the  i*^i».  45 
§t€9,  -vriaie  focus  still  tefon  to  the  Litek. 

9.  Dueem.    Refening  to  himself. 

10.  Quae  non  semper^  <^.  *' Aphihge  ^t  is  not  ahrays 
alfoided.*'  Compare  the  etpltn&tiofi  of  Henmftimas,  '*ett/iM^enmt 
ibcccm  non  semper  habere  etmHngit,** 

11.  In  cmU  cmisa,  ''In  it  case  of  a  praMic  natnr^**  i.  e.  b 
which  all  citizens  are  more  or  less  concerned. 

12.  Atictas  txaggeratasque.  *<  Increased,  aye,  and  even  hei^ 
op." 

13.  Una  nox.  That  of  the  Saturnalia.  Compare  chapter  4  of 
the  3d  oration. — Patne  Merit.  Cicero  nses  iderit  not  deUvisset, 
because  if  he  had  employed  the  direct  ibnn  of  expression,  what  tlie 
grammarians  call  the  oraHo  direeta,  he  would  have  said  deleni,  not 
deleverat. 

14.  Esse  princeps.  *<To  be  the  first  heard,"  L  e.  to  take  the 
lead. — Officio  eonsulari.  It  being  the  dnty  of  a  cOnidl  to  wateh 
oyer  the  public  safety,  and  to  be  the  first  to  giTO  the  alBim  when  that 
safety  is  threatened. 

16.  Ego  video.  "I  am  well  aware."— Qu4lli  Metis,  dsc 
"  Which  you  see  in  fadt  is  teiy  great." 

16.  Turpem.  "  Base."  AUnding  to  thdr  flag|itioas  course  of 
life. 

17.  Quod  si  aliqttmdo.  The  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a  Ifnle, 
that  the  syllables  ali  should  neirer  follow  the  word  si.  The  reason 
oi  the  rule  they  do  not  gite  us.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  good 
one,  with  this  exception  added  to  it,  that  whenever  emphasis  is 
required  we  are  to  write  si  aliquidf  for  etjsmple,  but  to  adhere  to 
the  main  rule  on  other  occasions. 

18.  Cimdiata.  "  Aroused  ihto  action." — Jsia.  Denotiiig  eotk- 
tempt. — Plusvahierit,  quam,    "  Shall  triumph  over." 

1.  Vitae  tantam  landem.    *»  So  glorious  an  existence."  ^g 

2.  Semper.  Gruter  thinks  that  this  word  ought  to  be  rejected, 
and  Graevins  actually  omits  it.  Emesti,  however,  sutcessMIy 
defends  its  presence  in  the  text,  by  showing  that  it  stands  opposed 
to  uni. 

3.  Gestae.  Ghruter  recommends  gesta  and  conservata  r^ubMea, 
which  Ghfaevins  adopts.  But  the  ablative,  as  Emesti  correetly 
reniaiks,  would  only  be  proper  here,  if  Cicero  were  expressing  his 
«wn  sentiments.  He  avoids  this  species  of  tain-boasting,  and  nses 
the  genitive,  as  conveying  merely  the  sentiments  of  the  senito, 
respecting  the  result  alluded  to,  not  his  own. 

5  4.  Scipio.    The  elder  Africanus,  who  defeated  Httmib*)  ^^  *'  • 
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^  battle  of  Zama.— iU^itf  es  IUUa  imeiert.  Hannibil  had  mam 
tained  a  footiiig  in  Italy  for  neailj  aizteen  yeais.  The  invasLon  oi 
Africa  by  Scipio  compelled  him  to  zetuxn  home. 

6.  Altar  Afiicamu.  The  yoanger  Scipio,  ox  Afidcanus  Minor. 
He  was  the  son  of  PauUna  Aemiliasy  and  waa  adf^ted  into  thr 
Scqpio  family  by  the  son  of  the  dder  Africanus. 

6.  L.  PauHui,  Refening  to  Paullus  Aemilins,  who  leduced 
Macedonia  to  a  Roman  province,  afier  haying  conqaered  Peisea 
the  last  king  of  that  countiy,  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. 

7.  CujvLs  currum,  &c.  An  accoont  of  this  triumph  is  given  b) 
Uvy  46,  35,  seqf, 

8.  Bi$  Haliam,  dtc.  By  his  two  Tictoxies,  one  over  the  Teu 
tCMies  and  Ambrones,  at  Aquae  Seztiae  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
the  odier  over  the  Cimbri,  at  the  Raodii  Campi,  in  Cisalpme  Gaul 
Consult  Veil.  Patere.  2,  12,  Flor.  3,  3. 

9.  Pompeius.  The  exploits  of  Fomptiy  are  enlaiged  upon  in  the 
Qtation  for  the  Manilian  Iaw. 

10.  liadem  quiius  solis^  dtc.  Bquivalent  to  **  per  totum  Una- 
rum  orbetn  eeUbrarUur." 

11.  AUquidlod,    "Some room." 

12.  Quo  vietores  revertantur.  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  said 
we  may  cite  the  remark  of  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  de  Officiist 
(1,  22,)  "  MHU  quidem  Pompeius  hoc  trihuUf  ut  diceret,  fustra  se 
irtwrnphum  tertmm  deportaturum  fuisse,  nisi  meo  in  rempuhlicam 
hwefidOi  uhi  triumpharet,  esset  habiturusJ** 

13.  Uno  loco.  "In  one  respect." — ExUmae.  "In  foreign 
laoda."—'Domesticae.     "  At  home." 

14.  Aut  oppressi  serviunt,  dec.  "Either  have  been  completely 
crushed  and  are  become  slaves,  or  have  been  admitted  to  favourable 
terms  of  eunender,  and  consider  themselves  bound  to  us  by  the 
Kindness  thus  conferred." 

15.  Tantam  conspiratumem  bonorum  omnium.  "  So  great  una- 
nimity on  the  pert  c»f  all  good  men."  ConspinUio  is  used  by  Cicero 
in  both  a  good  and  a  bed  sense.  In  the  former  meaning,  it  occurs, 
besides  the  present  instance,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  12, 15  :  de  Off.  2, 16 : 
de  J^n.  1,  20  :  in  the  latter,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  11,  11 :  "  SceUratissi- 
ma  eofMpvratio." 

16.  Pro  imperiOf  d&c.  Alluding  to  the  provmce  of  Macedonia, 
to  the  govemmtot  of  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  ezpiratioii  of  his 
consuUdi^,  but  which  he  had  sutrendered  to  his  colleague  Antonius. 
in  Older  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  state.  Compaie 
Sallust,  Cat.  c.  26.  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Ante- 
aius,  but  Macedonia  was  by  far  the  richer  province  of  the  two 
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Cieew  aftezwud  laid  down  the  goyenmwnt  of  Cualpine  Gam,-  AA 
which  he  had  thus  receiYod  in  exchange,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
at  that  time  praetor,  waa  chosen  in  bis  place.    (£p.  ad  Fam,  15, 
A.-^Or.  in  Pis.  11.) 

1.  Pro  exercitu.    The  aimy  which  he  would  have  commanded  in  ^ 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  ^ 

2.  Pro  jfronincia,  dec.  Alluding,  not  to  Cisalpine  Granl,  as  M»- 
uutias  remaiks,  but  to  Macedonia. 

3.  Pro  triumpho.  He  means  the  public  chances  of  a  triumph 
lor  operations  abroad. 

4.  Pro  cUenteUs,  dtc.  "  In  return  for  the  numerous  cUentshq* 
and  conneziona  of  friendship  which  I  might  have  formed  in  my 
provhice,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  I  here  support  with  no  less 
labour,  by  means  of  those  resources  which  the  city  affords  me." 
To  prove  the  value  of  the  sacrifice,  he  confesses  how  eager  he  is  to 
establish  clientships  and  connexions  of  friendship  at  home,  by  every 
means  which  his  standing  and  influence  in  the  city  enable  him  to 
employ. 

5.  Pro  meis  in  vos  singvlaribus  stvdiis.  "  In  return  for  m? 
conspicuous  proofs  of  zeal  in  your  behalf 

6.  Quae  dum  era  infixa.  **  For  as  long  as  it  shall  be  firmly 
fixed." — Pirmissimo  muro.  "  By  one  of  the  strongest  of  ramparts.'* 

7.  FefeUerit  atque  superaverit.  "  Shall  have  disappointed  and 
triumphed  over." — Parvum  meumJUium.    His  son  Marcus. 

8.  Cui  profecto,  &c.  "  Who  will  find  in  you  assuredly  sufiScient 
aid,  noi  only  as  regards  his  personal  safety,  but  also  his  future  ad- 
vancement, if  you  shall  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  son  of  that  man, 
^ho  preserved  from  ruin,  at  his  own  individual  risk,  all  these  things 
..y  which  you  are  now  surrounded." 

9.  De  swmma  salute  vestra,  "In  a  case  that  concerns  your 
rcry  existence."    Literally,  "  your  highest  safety." 

10.  De  aris  ac  focis.  "  That  concerns  your  home-."  Emestt 
correctly  remarks,  that,  in  the  e^qpression  arae  ac  fociy  both  terme 
^ve  a  united  reference  to  private  dwellings,  the  ara  referring  to  the 
altar  of  the  Penates,  and  the  focus  to  the  hearth  of  the  LareSj  in 
each  dwelling.  Our  English  phrase,  "  altars  and  homes,"  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable,  in  the  sense  that  we  attach  to  it,  by  "  altars" 
being  meant  public  places  of  worship. — Compare  Emesti,  Clav 
C%c.  s.  V.  ara. 

11.  Universa  republica,     "  Your  country  at  large." 

12.  Diligentety  ut  instUuistiSy  6lc.  "  Promptly  and  firmly,  as 
you  have  aiready  begun  to  do."  The  expression  tU  institmsHB 
rofers  as  well  to  the  promptness  and  energy  displayed  by  Silanas 
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4fi  character  and  conduct.  He  had  thence  imbibed  the  p!riDc*4>]ie»  tbai 
gloiy  and  virtae  shodd  be  the  darling  objects  of  life,  and  tint,  to 
atlaui  these,  all  difficulties  and  dangers  were  to  be  despised. 

The  praetor  who  presided  on  this  occasion  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of  the  orator :  the  ancient  commentaxy 
on  this  oration,  discovered  by  Maio,  fully  establishes  this  point. — ^The 
date  of  the  speechis  A.  U.  C.  692,  B.  C.  62,  and  Cicero  was  then 
in  the  fbi^-sixth'year  of  his  age. 

8.  Si  quid  est  in  me  ingemi,  dec.  **  If  there  be  aught  of  taieut 
in  me,  O  Judges,  and  I  am  well  awaie  how  scanty  that  is ;  or  if  any 
eiyerience  in  public  speaking,  in  which  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am 
moderately  versed ;  or  if  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  this 
same  art,  resulting  from  the  zealous  cultivation  and  disciplining 
mfluence  of  the  most  liberal  studies,  from  which  I  acknowledge  that 
no  portion  of  my  life  has  ever  been  estranged,"  dec.  Manage  telia 
a  curious  story,  that  the  first  sentence  oCthis  oration  cost  Patra  foot 
years  to  translate,  and  that,  after  all,  be  omitted  "  quod  serUio  qutum 
ait  exiguum,**    {Menagiana^  2,  19.) 

8.  In  quoy  dec.  "  Cicero,  as  Hottoman  remarks,  has  here  acci 
dentally  fallen  upon  an  hexameter,  from  in  qua  to  esse  inclusive. 

4.  Hujusce  rei  ratio' aliqua.  The  expression  hujusce  rei  refers 
to  pubhc  speaking ;  while  by  ratio  is  meant  theoretical  and  ciitieal 
skill.  Compare,  the  definition  of  the  latter  term,  as  given  by  1.  C. 
Emesti,  in  his  Lexicon,  Technol  Lot,  Rhet.p.  320:  ''Ratio 
dicendiy  omnium  earum  rerum,  quae  ad  artem  dicendi  vel  eloquem- 
tiam  tradendam  yertinent,  accuratam  doctamque  tnsHtutionem 
eomplectiiur.^^ 

6.  Hie  A.  Licimus.  '<  My  friend  Aulus  licmius  here."  The 
student  will  note  the  force  of  the  pronoun  hie  in  this  clause. — ^Two 
MSS.  subjoin  ArcMaSf  but  the  one  which  we  have  given  is  undoub^ 
edly  the  true  reading,  since  Cicero  would  purposely,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  employ  only  the  Roman  part  of  his  client's 


6.  Repetere.  **  To  claim  in  return."  As  the  farmer  se^  a 
fetum  of  produce,  for  the  labour  of  cultivation. — Prope  suo  jure, 
'^By  a  right  ahnost  peculiarly  his  own." 

7.  Nam  quoad  hngisstme,  dec.  '*  For  as  far  back  as  my  mind 
can  possibly  look  over  the  period  of  the  past,  and  recall  the  most 
distant  reminiscences  of  boyhood,  reviewing  my  career  even  from 
ibat  early  day,  I  see  this  one  to  have  been  my  chief  advioar  and  guide, 
for  attempting,  and  for  entering  on  the  path  of  these  oratorical 
studies."    The  meaning  of  prineipem  here  is  best  given  by  the  two 
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£DgUsU  tenna,  <*  adviser  and  guide.*'    By  roHonem  studunum  is  ^^ 
meant  the  theoretical  parsuit  of  private  studies. 

8.  Ad  tngrediendanif  610.  Cicero  here  means  to  allude  to  his 
earlier  studies,  since  his  later  ones  were  pursued  under  other 
instructers. 

9.  PuerUiae.  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old,  when  ha  wa« 
first  placed  under  the  care  of  Archies. 

10.  Conformata.  "  Moulded."  Compare  Emesti,  Lex.  Teehn, 
p.  82,   "  Conformatio  dicitur,  cum  res  informis  JU  ekgana  U  for- 


11.  A  quo  id  accepimus,  &c.  "  From  whom  we  received  that, 
by  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  lend  aid  to  the  rest  of  our  follow 
creatures,  and  preserve  others  from  injury." 

12.  Ac  ne  guts  a  nohisy  (Slc.  "  And  lest  any  one  may  chance  to 
wonder,  that  such  a  remark  as  this  is  made  by  me,  because  there  is 
in  this  mdividual  a  dififerent  kind  of  genius,  and  not  that  theoretical 
or  practical  acquaintance  with  public  speaking  to  which  we  aspire, 
not  even  we  ourselves  have  ever  been  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
one  pursuit."  Since  Archias  was  a  poet  and  not  an  orator,  Cicero 
thought  it  might  perhaps  appear  strange  to  some  of  his  auditors,  to 
hear  him  assert  that  he  had  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the 
former. 

13.  Haec  dieendi  ratiOf  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  haec, 
and  consult,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  ratio,  what  is  remarked 
under  note  4. 

14.  Ne  nos  q^Udem  uni,  &c.  The'MSS.  and  early  editions 
have  cwncti  in  place  of  uni.  This  Utter  reading  is  an  emendation 
of  Emesti's,  and  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  subsequent 
editors.  It  is  evidently  required  by  the  context,  and  stands 
opposed  to  penitus. — ^By  huic  uni  studio  is  meant  oratoiy. 

15.  Etenim  omnes  artesy  &c.  **  For  all  those  arts,  that  have 
relation  to  liberal  knowledge,  possess  a  kind  of  common  bond  of 
union,  and  are  connected  together  by  a  species  of  natural  affinity." 
The  liberal  arts  are  meant. 

16.  Humanitatem.  The  term  himanitas  is  applied  by  the  Latin 
nvriters  to  liberal  and  polite  studies,  from  their  humanizing  influence 
on  the  mind.  Compare  the  language  of  Aulus  Gellius,  13,  16  • 
«*  Qui  verba  Latina  fecerunt,  quique  his  probe  usi  sunt,  humanita 
tern  appellaverunt  id  propemodum  quod  Graeci  iraiUiav  vocant,  nos 
fruditionem  institutionemque  in  bonas  artes  dicimus  ;  quas  qui 
sinceriter  cupiunt  appetuntque,  hi  sunt  vel  maxime  humanissimi.^^ 

1.  In  quaestione  legitima.     **In  the  discussion  of  a  mere  legal  ^Q 
question."    The  point  involved  in  the  present  case,  respecting  the 
21* 
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^  citisenshq)  of  Avehtts  ^«v«ub  a  stifctif  l^gal  btie.—In  /tf^ictb  jpuHko. 
'  It  was  in  fact  only  a  case  about  the  priyate  tight  of  citkenship,  but 
then  the  question  turned  on  the  interpretation  of  a  public  law, 
which  consequently  gave  the  triAi  a  pubhc  aspect. 

2.  Cum  res  agatur,  &c.  ^'  When  a  case  is  plead  before  a 
imetor  of  the  Roman  people,  a  most  accomplished  individual,  and 
before  judges  of  the  gravest  character.'*  SetetissimoSy  in  this  sen- 
tence, is  regarded  by  some  commentators,  as  referring  to  the  strict 
impartiality  of  the  bench  whom  Cicero  is  addressing.  It  certtunly 
has  this  meaning  elsewhere,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  one 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable.  Cicero 
means,  that  the  mode  of  defence,  which  he  is  going  to  adopt,  may 
perhaps,  at  first  view,  seem  unsuited  to  the  grave  character  of  the 
judges  before  whom  he  is  to  speak,  who  would  expect  merely  a 
formal  and  technical  discussion  of  a  dry  legal  pohit,  and  hot  a  dight 
of  oratory  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberal  studies. 

3.  Praetorem.  It  used  to  be  a  warmly-contested  point  who  the 
praetor  was  that  presided  on  this  occasion.  The  old  commentary 
discovered  by  Maio  settles  the  question.  The  praetor  was  Cicero's 
brother,  Q.  Cicero,  himself  an  epic  and  tragic  poet.  The  words  of 
the  commentary  are  :  "  Hanc  emm  causanty  lege  Papia,  de  ewiUUe 
Roma7ia,  apvd  QuirUum  Ciceronem  dixit,'^  &c. 

4.  Judtces.  In  conformity  with  the  Aurelianlaw  of  L.  Autebns 
Cotta,  passed  during  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  the 
judges  on  public  trials  were  selected,  at  the  time  this  case  was 
plead,  from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury 
(Consult  note  15,  page  43.)  These  judicea  formed  a  select  coun- 
cil, who  assisted  the  praetor  with  their  advice.  They  sat  by  him 
on  subsellja,  or  benches,  and  are  hence  often  called  his  assessores. 

5.  Qw)d  non  modo,  &c.  "  Which  is  at  variance  with  not  only 
the  custom  of  public  trials,  but  even  with  the  mode  of  pleading  that 
is  usual  at  the  bar."  Hence  he  fears,  lest  it  may  not  seem  to 
comport  with  the  grave  character  of  the  court  before  which  he  is 
speaking. 

6.  Ut  in  hoc  causa,  <Scc.  "  To  grant  me  this  indulgence  in  the 
present  case,  an  indulgence  well-suited  to  the  character  of  the 
accused,  and,  as  I  hope,  not  disagreeable  to  yourselves  ;  that  you 
permit  me,  namely,  when  pleading  in  behalf  of,"  &c. 

7.  Hoc  vestra  hufnanitate,  dx.  "  Before  a  bench  as  distin- 
guished as  yourselves  for  liberal  knowledge,  and  while  such  a 
praetor,  in  fine,  as  the  present  one,  presides  at  this  trial.*'  Hoe 
waetore  suits  well  the  language  of  one  brother  to  another ;  a 
higher  strain  of  compliment  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
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§.  De  stuHis  kunutititoHs,  &c.  ««To  enktgc,  witii  somewfaAt  ^0 
more  freedom  than  is  usaal  here,  on  libenl  stadias  luid  litemtuift  in 
in  general,  and,  in  the  case  of  such  an  individoal  as  this,  who,  ott 
account  of  his  retired  and  studious  mode  of  li!^,  has  been  by  no 
means  conversant  with  public  trials,  and  the  risks  ^t  attend  UiMn, 
to  employ  a  novel  and  unusual  mode  of  speaking."— «7Va£/a/a  est 
is  here  equivalent  to  exercitata  est.  Compare  the  etptanatiob  of 
Doring .  «  Tractdmus  renif  quam  attingimus,tel  in  qua  fidS  exer* 
eemus ;  et  sic  ipsae  res,  sive  personae,  quae  in  idiqua  ft  exerctf^" 
tur,  in  ea  iractari  dicuntur.  Consult  also  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  V. 
tractare. 

9.  In  ejusmodi  persona.  Referring  to  Atchias.  Passenitiin 
makes  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  orator  himself,  of  which  explanation 
Burmann  {ad  Ov.  Rem.  Am.  381)  approves.  Both,  howfever,  an 
wrong.     Consult  Ehiesti,  Clav,  Cic.  s.  v.  tractare, 

10.  Novo  quodamy  dct.  The  novel  kind  of  speaking,  to  whick 
Cicero  alludes,  is  the  introduction  of  literaiy  topics  into  the  discu*- 
sion  of  a  legal  point. 

11.  Perficiam  profecto,  ^.  "I will  assuredly  cause  you  to 
entertain  the  conviction,  that  my  friend  Aulus  Licimus  here,  not 
only  ought  not,  as  he  is  a  citizen,  to  be  excluded  from  their  number, 
but  even  ought,  if  he  were  not  a  citizen,  to  be  admitted  among 
them." 

12.  Nam  ut  primum,  dec.  From  his  being  subsequently  called 
praetextatus,  Archias  must  at  the  time  here  alluded  to  have  been 
about  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

13.  Ad  kumanitatem  informari.  "  To  be  trained  up  to  liberal 
knowledge."  More  literally,  "  to  be  moulded."  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Manutius,  "  Quasi  formae  initium  a  Uteris  accipiat 
puerilis  aetas,  quae  per  se  informis  esset.^* 

14.  Ad  scrihendi  stadium.  "  To  poetic  composition.**  More 
literally,  '*  to  the  study  of  composition."  Some  of  the  epigrams  of 
Archias  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  vol.  2,  p.  SO,  seqq.  ed, 
Jacobs.    His  poetical  merits  are  evidently  overrated  by  Cicero. 

16.  Loco  nohUi.  "  Of  a  distinguished  family." — Celebri  quon- 
dam urbe.  "  A  city,  once  populous  and  flourishing."  As  regards 
the  force  of  celeber  compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  a.  v.  ^^Abundans 
incolis  et  frequens.'*^  So  ad  Herenn.  2,  4,  "  Xtocus  Celebris  an 
desertus.^^ — The  words  urbs,  oppidum,  locus,  when  in  apposition  to 
names  of  towns,  as  the  place  where  any  thing  occurs,  may  be  in  the 
ablative  without  in^  though  the  name  of  the  place  be  in  the  genitive. 

16.  Eruddtissimis  hominibuSf  dtc.  "  Abounding  m  the  moct 
ioamed  men,  and  conspicuous  for  an  attachment  to  the  most  liben] 
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49  aliidiM."    YJ^  the  gamrowrianii  call  azeugma  qMtatet  m  ajlbi- 

en/ty  that    it,  our    idiom  lequires  a  different  meaning  for  each 


17.  Ei.  We  baye  iziaerted  thia  pronoan  into  the  text  on  tba 
aoggeation  of  Lambinna  and  Emeati.    It  is  alao  given  by  Scbiitz, 

18.  Sic  ejus  adoentus  cdebrabaniur,  <S&c.  "  His  arrivals  wer« 
attended  with  so  much  eclat,  that  the  expectation  fonnedT  of  the 
mdividual  exceeded  the  fame  of  his  talents,  his  arrival  itself,  and  the 
admiration  it  excited,  suipassed  the  expectation  to  which  he  himseli 
had  given  rise." 

19.  Graeeofum  arttum  ae  disciplinarum.  **  Of  Graecian  arts  and 
culture.'* — Studia^ue  haec.  Referring  to  liberal  studies  in  general. 
^VehemcntmB,     "  With  more  ardour." 

20.  lUdem  in  oppidia.  He  uses  the  term  oppidis  purposely,  as 
mdicating  places  of  inferior  rank  to  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was 
properiy  called  urhs. 

21.  Non  negligehantur.     A  litotes,  for  maximeflorthant. 

22.  Qui  aliquid  de  ingeniiSf  &c.  "  Who  were  able  to  form  any 
estimate  of  talents,"  i.  e.  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  mark  the 
existence  of  talent  in  another. 

23.  Hoc  tanta  celebritate  famae,  "Amid  this  so  brilliant  a 
reputation." — Absentibus.  Referring  to  those  who  were  absent 
at  the  time,  and,  of  course,  personally  unacquainted  with  him. 

gQ  1.  Mario  connUe  et  Cairdo.  C.  Marius  was  seven  times  consul ; 
this  was  his' fourth  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  650.  Of  Catulus  Cicero 
speaks  in  high  terms,  Orat.  2,  7,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  Naetus  ett  primum^  &c.  "  He  found,  in  the  first  place,  those 
individuals  in  the  consulship,  of  whom  the  one  could  furnish  the 
noblest  subjects  for  poetic  composition,  the  other  both  memorable 
actions*  and  also  an  attachment  to  liberal  studies  and  a  practised 
ear."  By  the  first  of  these  is  meant  Marius,  whose  exploits  over 
the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  were  celebrated  in  verse  by  Archias :  the 
other  is  Catulus,  who  shared  with  Marius  the  glory  of  the  Cimbrian 
victory,  and  was  also,  as  Cicero  styles  him,  {Brutus,  c.  35,)  "  vir 
doctus  et  disertusy  He  wrote  the  history  of  his  consulshipjafler 
the  manner  of  Xenophon,  and  dedicated  it  to  A.  Furius,  the  poet 
Cicero,  elsewhere,  (de  Off.  1,  37,)  ascribes  to  the  Catuli,  father  and 
son,  *•  exquisitum  litterarum  judicium.^* 

3.  Aures.     Referring,  not  merely  to  his  listening  with  attentioi. 
to  the  recitations  of  Archias,  but  also  to  his  being  enabled,  by  good 
taste  and  a  practised  ear,  to  pass  an  accurate  opinion  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  bard.    Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius  :  "Aures 
Quae,  quod  audirent  judicare  possent^^^  and  also  that  of  Dfirinp 
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Ace. 
**  Aure$  adMberey  h.  e.  pintpare  et  d^uik»e  earmimtm  fvUkftht-  gg 

4.  Adkibere.  We  have  rendered  this  Teib  by  oor  English  term 
**  to  iiiniish/'  i.  e.  exhibit  or  display,  rather  than  haye  recouise  to 
an  awkwaid  zeugma,  as  recommended  by  Doring. 

6.  LueuUi.  The  two  brothers,  L.  Licimus  and  Marcus  LbcoIIqs. 
The  former  was  the  eminent  commander,  whose  biography  is  giTen 
byPhitaxch. 

6.  Praetextahts.  '*  A  mere  youth."  A  Roman  term  aj^lied  to 
a  foreigner.  Among  the  Romans,  young  persons  wore  the  toga 
prmetexta  until  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  they  assumed 
the  toga  virilis.  Cicero,  most  probably,  does  not  mean  to  designate 
very  closely  the  age  of  Archias,  and  the  latter  perhaps  may,  at  the 
time  here  alluded  to,  have  actually  paased  the  period  of  seventeen : 
M  only  means  to  speak  of  him  as  possessing  attainments  the  more 
rorriarkahle  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 

7.  Non  solum  ingentij  &c.  "  Was  owing,  not  only  to  his  genius 
wd  liteiBiy  acquirements,  but  also  to  his  amiable  temper  and  Virtu- 
iius  disposition.'' — Domus,     Referring  to  the  family  of  the  LucullL 

8.  Eli  Numidico.  "  The  celebrated  Numidicus."  The  pronoun 
Ule  has  here  the  force  of  the  Greek  article  when  used  emj^atically. 
lieteilus  received  the  title  of  NumidieuSf  irom  his  having  defeated 
Jugoitha  in  two  battles,  and  made  himself  master  of  nearly  aU 
Numidia.  Jugurtha,  however,  was  finally  taken  captive  and  the  war 
flDded  by  Manus.  Still  Metellus  was,  in  fact,  the  true  victor,  having 
been  recalled  when  on  the  eve  of  terminating  the  contest. 

9.  Et  ejus  JUio  Pio,  "  And  to  his  son  Pius."  The  son  of  Q. 
Metellus  Numidicus  received  the  cognomen  of  Piusj  from  his  having 
obtained,  by  his  entreaties,  from  the  Roman  people,  the  recall  of  his 
father  from  exile.     Compare  Cic.  Or.  in  Senat.  post  red.  c.  15 : 

**  Pro  me  nan ut  pro  Q.  MeteUo^  summo  et  clarissimo  »tro, 

speetata  jam  adoUscentia  JUtus  deprecatut  est.^^ — ^Among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  terms  pius  and  pietas  indicated  not  only  duty  towards 
thagods,  but  also  to  one's  country,  parents,  rehitions,  friends,  dec. 
Hence,  in  the  present  instance,  the  appellation  Pius  conveys  the 
idea  of  fiUal  duty.  Compare  Cie.  de  Off.  3,  33 :  "  Ipsi  patriae 
ccnducit  pios  habere  cives  in  parentes.*^ 

10.  Audiebaiur  a  M.  AemiUo.  "  He  found  a  hearer  in  M. 
AsaxSdvka,"  i.  e.  M.  Aemilius  was  one  of  his  hearers.  The  allusion 
18  to  the  poet's  recitations  in  private  circles. — ^The  Aemilius  here 
oieailt  is  the  fiunous  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

11.  Ftns&al>    *<  He  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy'^ 
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13.  lAicui2ot  «er0,  <Sec.  "  Whfle»  holding  as  he  did  the  "f^mik 
Md  Drosiu,  asd  th^  Oq^v%  and  C«ta,  and  th«^^iole  knS^  of  tha 
Hortenaii,  attached  t»  hina^tf  by  M#8  of  mtmm^J,  ^  wm  h«^ 
ooied  by  thoin  with  wfldss  of  the  higheal  HgBfdr" 

li.  JPntfum.  M*  linns  Broaqs^  tiibwe of  ^cmmmu»  nbo 
hi4  promised  the  peopto  a  law  fhool  admittiiig  ^  lleUMt«yiea  t« 
the  lights  of  citizenahq).  He  was  skin  at  his  own  home  by  Q,  Va^ 
H9S,    CkKMiult  Histomal  Index. 

16.  OcUma».  ThetwoOetaTii«Cii0h)(ftandLiieii]w.^-C#lMi«L 
PnMbly,M.Ca|^thAfaiitoefC»toUtieewie.    Conp«raito»> 

16.  CMmU.  *«  Cowted  his  apqwatwce."— Qw  oJifiiMl,  dw. 
'<  Who  were  iea%  deaiiom  of  nuUiiiig  stme  titemy  w^peitioiis 
and  becoming  his  hearen,''  i  e.  of  impio>viqg  thenselves  ^  beeour 
jig  his  auditors. — Si  qyiforU  stfiticA(ia«M.  "  Wbtwrec  obiBced  to 
afiect  this  destie." 

17.  hUietim  mOU  Umgo  initrvdUo.  "  Sqdm  €<»aidenih«  ami 
MWtbsB." 

18.  /n  i8iei2tff«.  Somci  of  the  early  editors  ha.?e  CUffimm,  and 
ngen  attend  to  defend  it  as  the  troe  leaduag.  MiQst.  of  th» 
MSS.,  howevei^  give  SidUam.'^ThiB  jonoifiy  of  LocqUrs  doen  aoi 
afipear  to  haye  been  mado  in  any  public  capa^ty.  Ilgeii>  in  attempt* 
iag  to  prove  CUickm  the  trao  leading,  thinks  it  probable  tha&  Ia- 
oiiUaa,  in  oidei  to  qvalify  himself  for  pnbMc  a&ira»  followed  m 
the  train  of  Sylk,  whan  the  latter  was  sent  as  piopraetac  to  that 
coimtiy.  Thi9  is  all,  however,  a  purely  gealaitons  avqppositien. 
'^Jfg€t%,  Ammaiv.  Bift  «i,  Cfii.  ts  OrM.  pr^  Ar€k,  p.  13,  »eqg.) 

19«  Her^cUtm,  In  Lnicania,  between  the  Txwn  Acins  and 
Sids.    ConsnU  Geographical  Index. 

80.  Qtb9e  cum  tMeU  dec.  <<  And  sinoe  this  state  enjoyed  Tcrf 
kimjaM»  privileges,  and  a  very  advantageous  aUiaBco  with  usy** 
i,  e.  YSiy  iaTOaiable  povilegee  by  reason  of  an  advantageoos  alliance 
vidth  Bs,  The  aUianee  here  refened  to  vras  made  with  Rome,  at 
the  time  that  FytAm  was  in  Itafy,  A,  U.  C.  476.— A  zengsaa,  us 
mH  be  pecceived,  opeiates  in  aequunmo, 

21.  Data  est  dmtas,  du;.  «  By  the  law  of  Silvanua  and  Oaibo^ 
the  li^ts  of  Roman  oitizenship  were  granted  to  strangei%  in  ease 
any  €i  them  had  been  enrolled  as  citizens  by  the  states  in  aOiance 
with  Rome,  provided  th«y  had  a  domicil  in  Italy  at  the  tioae  vibea 
ti^  law  waspaased,  and  provided  also  they  made  ibtk  claim  vtAu: 
the  law,  before  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  same."     Cicero  quotes  hece^in  part,  ti^e  very  laqg^nge  of  the 
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law,  vith  the  change  xneBt^  from  the  pfoeent  to  the  peet  t0nee  on  g^Q 
account  of  daia  eH  which  precedes.    The  two  quotations  axe  com- 
nunl^r  pdnt^  in  capitala,  but  incoirectly,  since  the  .change  of  tense 
precludes,  of  coBiae,  the  idea  of  their  being  the  ipsUnma  v€rha  of 
the  law. 

3S.  SUnam  lege  el  CariMmu.  The  in^viduals  here  meant  were 
M.  Flaotius  Silvanos  and  C.  Fapiiins  Carbo.  They  were  tribunes 
of  the  commons  when  the  law  in  question  was  proposed  by  theniy 
A.  U.  0.  664.  It  is  sometimes  called  lex  PlautiOf  from  the  nomen 
of  Sihanus.    Consult  Legal  Index. 

23.  Mvitoe  jam  annos.  "  Many  years  before  this."  He  came 
to  Rome  A.  U.  C.  652,  and  hence  had  been  residing  there  twelve 
years  before  the  passage  of  the  law. — Q.  MeteUum.  Manutius 
thinks  that  Q.  Metellus  Creticus  is  here  meant,  but  Ferratius,  with 
more  probability,  Metellus  Fius. 

2i.  Si  nihil  aliud^  dec.  ''  If  we  are  to  treat,  on  the  present 
occasion,  of  nothing  else  except  of  his  citizenship  at  Heraclea,  and 
the  application  of  the  law  in  that  case,  I  have  nothing  farther  to 
say  ;  my  cause  is  plead,"  i.  e.  if  I  am  to  confine  my  remarks,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  admitted  citizen  of 
Heraclea,  dec. — The  law  referred  to  is  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

25.  Grati.  Some  editions  read  Gracche,  but  Graii  rests  on 
better  MSS.  authority,  and  is  given  by  Emesti,  Oreilius^  dec.  Ilgen 
thii^LB,  that,  as  the  gene  Gratia  is  unknown  to  us,  the  individual 
here  meant  was  most  probably  Numerius  Quinctius  Gracchus,  tribune 
of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C.  697.  But  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  accuser,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  that  is  known  to  us  1 

26.  Turn,  "  At  the  time  already  mentioned,"  I  e.  the  period  of 
his  visit  to  Heraclea  in  company  with  LucuUus. 

27.  Summa  auctoritaie,  dec.  "  Of  the  highest  credit,  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth,  and  the  strictest  integrity."  ReUgio 
here  refers  to  the  scrupulous  caution  that  ought  to  be  observed  in 
giving  testimony,  so  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  told  but  nothmg 
beyond.  Compare  the  general  definition  of  Emesti,  "  Religio  est 
tumma  in  quacunque  re  diligentia,  ne  quid  minus  recte  fiaU^ 
{Clav.  Cic.  8.  V.) 

28.  Qui  ee  no7i  opinari^  &c.  "  Who  states,  that  he  does  not 
think  it  was  so,  but  knows  it  as  a  fact ;  that  he  did  not  hear  it  from 
others,  but  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  that  he  was  not  present 
merely,  but  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  affair,"  i  e.  aided  Archias 
in  obtaining  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea,  by  his  personal 
interference. 
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50  29.  Cum  mandatist  &c.  "  With  wntten  doenmenta  and  public 
testimony.'*  The  deputies  from  Heraclea  brought  with  them  such 
written  documents  and  proofs  as  might,  in  the  absence  of  the  origi- 
nal registers,  tend  to  furnish  the  next  best  means  for  substantiating 
the  claims  of  Archias. 

51  1-  Heracleensem.  "  As  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,"  i.  c.  the  freedom 
of  the  city  had  been  conferred  on  him,  not  being  a  citizen  by  birtL 
Lambinus  and  Emesti  propose  Heracleae  esse,  considering  adserip' 
turn  as  a  mere  gloss. 

2.  Tabulas  pttblicas.  "  The  public  registers."  The  lists  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  citizens. 

3.  Italico  hello.  The  war  made  by  the  Italian  allies  (hence  called 
likewise  the  social  war)  upon  the  Roman  republic,  in  order  to  extoit 
from  it,  by  force  of  arms,  the  rights  of  citizenship.  From  the  Marsi 
having  begun  it,  this  war  is  sometimes  denominated  the  Marsic. 

4.  Tdbulario.  "The  regbtry."  The  office  where  the  public 
records  were  kept.     Compare  note  2. 

6.  Ad  ea,  quae  hdbemuSf  nihil  dicere,  *  To  say  nothing  widi 
regard  to  the  evidence  that  we  have." — Quae  habere  rum  possumus 
The  public  register  which  has  been  destroyed. 

6.  Dc  hominum  memoria  tacere.  "  To  be  silent  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  men,"  i.  e.  as  to  what  is  testified,  in  the  present  case,  by 
Luculhis  and  the  Heracleans. 

7.  Literarum  memoriam  flagitarc.  **  To  insist  on  that  of  re- 
cords." 

8.  Cum  habeas.  "  Although  you  have." — Integenrimi  mumcipii. 
"  Of  a  free  city  of  the  strictest  honour."  When  this  oration  was 
delivered  Heraclea  was  a  municipium ;  when  Archias  obtained  from 
it  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was  a  civitas  foederata. 

9.  Quas  idem  dicis,  &c.  "  Which  even  you  yourself  confess 
are  accustomed  to  be  falsified." 

10.  At  domicilium,  &c.  "  But,  you  will  say,  he  had  not  his 
domicil  in  Italy."  Cicero  nere  anticipates  a  frivolous  objection  of 
Gratius,  that  Archias  bad  not  fulfilled  the  first  requisite  of  the  law. 
The  common  text  has  R&maCf  for  which  we  have  substituted  «fi 
Italiay  a  conjecture  of  Lambinus,  which  Emesti  and  others  adopt 
The  law  required  a  domicil  in  Italy,  not  at  Rome :  this  latter  pro- 
vision would  have  been  absurd.  Cicero's  argument,  therefore,  is 
oriefly  this :  if  Archias  lived  at  Rome  many  years  before  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
iomicil  in  Italy.  Now,  that  he  so  dwelt  at  Rome  is  well  ascertained ; 
consequently  he  fulfilled,  as  regarded  a  domicil,  all  the  provisionf 
9f  Uie  enactment. 
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■turn  tirtm,  dtc   <* The Mtt  of  &U.b» effivte a&daH luafintuneB.'* 
12.  At  non  aH prcfes$w,  '^Biithedidiiot  make  httckimiindnr 
Am  Imt."    Antieipttittg  a  Meond  ofajectam  fimn  kte  apponent. 

18.  Imino  «6r0,  ^.  <<  Ni7»  iadeed,  he  did  do  so,  in  those  TOfy 
wgfefteie,  fHdch  «te  the  enty^  eaes  coniwetod  with  that  cUiniiig  ot 
tile  i%ht«  ef  citneinhip,  and  wiOi  the  eelkge  of  pgcMton,  thrt 
poeaees  the  atithoii^  ef  pobiie  docmseiifci."  Oieero  meanr,  that 
Aichiae  not  onlyelaiHied  m  due  eeaaen  the  li^s  of  dtizenafaip,  M 
Ml  his  name  entotted  in  tiioae  ngiBtan  which  wen  conaidefed  the 
moat  adewalely  ke|rt.  These  were  te  tegiaters  of  MeteOoa,  thoae 
«f  A|»pia8  and  Gahmiaa  besBf  regaidsd,  for  die  leasons  whidi  ha 
specifies,  as  of  little  or  «a  anllwRty. 

14.  iVBia  ctim^  dee.  ^  For,  whereas  the  registers  of  Appius  were 
«aid  le  h«7o  been  kqit  in  too  careless  a  manner,  while  Hm  oamip- 
tion  of  Gabbius,  as  long  as  he  escaj»ed  impeachment,  the  rain  that 
^Fveitoekhifli  after  oendflmnation,  deprived  hisregiaten  of  all  cmdit ; 
M «tsUu8,  on  the  other  hand,  of  all  men  the  awst  sompeions  and  ^ 
moat  ebaetvant  of  the  laws,  displayed  so  mnefa  exactness  m  his 
nwn,  as  to  have  come  before  lioekis  Lentaioa,  the  praetor,  and  the 
judges  who  wete  aittiag  with  him,  and  to  bspe  deolued  that  he  waa 
ondeiad  uneasy  l^  Uie  eiasoe  of  a  sii^e  name.*' — Cioero  hace 
|daces  the  i^gisten  «f  MeteHns  in  direct  o{qKMition  to  those  of 
Appins  and  Gabiniiu,  acd  cites  a  little  anecdote  to  show  how  eue- 
iol  and  sompuloaa  a  man  the  fonner  was.  His  aigument  then  b^ 
comes  a  very  strong  one.  If  the  name  of  Aichias  be  found  in  the 
legisters  of  a  praetor  so  famed  for  his  .exactness  as  Metellas  was, 
this  circomstanee  fomishes  the  best  possflile  proof  in  support  of  the 
poet's  claim. 

15.  AppH.  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Gabinins  Capito  were  ptae- 
tora  ahmg  with  MeteDus,  in  the  year  when  Aichiae  was  rt^isttred. 
Gabinzus,  after  letuning  from  his  goremment  of  Achaia,  was  ao- 
enaed  of  extortion  by  I^cius  Piso,  and  condttnncd,  and  benee  hia 
diagiBceful  foil  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  register,  which  hii  preri' 
Qioa  eomiptian  had  aheady  greatly  impaired. 

16.  M9d€8tu*intiL8.  EqfdYtksat  htie  to  legumdfservanHtnnnu, 
Compaiie  the  remark  of  Boring,  **  homo  entm  modatua  vd  nuadme 
tnodcsiiam  stuan  probat  dUigenter  obaervando  ea,  quae  turn  tbt&r 
^mte  dseety  Hence,  Or,  fost  red.  in  Sen.  c.  %,  the  espreasion 
fftodatlt  eonaulet  is  applied  to  magbtmtes  who  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  doDig  anjr  tfamg  myiolation  ef  the  tewa."  {JSmetH,  CUv,  dc  a.  t.) 

17.  Judieet.    The  auuMtf  of  the  praetor.    Gonsuit  note  4 

)4i8. 
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S?  18  HbigiHtrUMiM.  TheatadBntwiUobMfTe  tbefiMceoT 
thepronounAu  in  thi.  daiwe,  lefemng  to  the  great  caw  aaddili. 
sence  with  which  the  register  of  MeteUus  was  kept 

19.  NnUamUturamy  6m,  '*  You  see  no  eiasuie  m  the  name  ot 
AnluB  Licinius."  We  have  conrideied  in  nomen,  with  Emesti,  as 
equivalent  here  to  in  noiwii*.  It  may  also  be  diflferenUy  construed 
by  supplying  tnAtctom,— Cicero's  aigmnent  is  a  simpte  but  conclu- 
sive one.  If  the  name  of  Aichias  was  contained  in  the  register  of 
MeteUus;  if  there  was  no  erasure  about  this  name ;  and  if  MeteUus 
was  80  scrupulous  a  man  as  to  have  beoi  rendered  uneasy,  on  one 
occasion,  by  an  actual  erasure,  and  to  have  openly  stated  this  in 
court  before  the  praetor  and  his  associate  judges,  all  this  Ibnns  the 
strongest  possible  argument  in  fieivour  of  Archias. 

20.  Mediocrihu  midtis,  &c.  **  On  many  individuals  of  marely 
moderate  abilities,  and  having  either  no  profession  at  al,  or  else 
■ome  humble  one.*' 

21.  In  Graecia,  Refeiring  to  Magna  Grae<ua,  in  Southern  Italy, 
as  sppeais  at  once  from  the  naiaea  immediatdy  after  subjoined, 
Rheginosy  Locrerues,  &c.,  denoting  communities  in  that  quarter. 

22.  RheginoSf  credo,  6dc.  "  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
inhy^ifatite  of  Rhegium,  or  of  Locn,  or  of  Neapolis,  or  Taxentom, 
were  unwilling  to  bestow  that  favour  on  this  individual,  though 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  highest  reputation  for  talents,  whica 
they  were  accustomed  to  lavish  on  mere  actors."  Tbe  whole  sen- 
tence is  ironical,  of  which  credo  is  the  index.  The  favour  alluded 
to  is  the  right  of  citizenship. 

23.  Scenicis  artificibus.  Equivalent  to  hutrumilnis.  So  the 
Greeks  sometimes  denominated  actors,  oi  mpi  rdv  Ai6»wrov  rexvirai, 
and  ^lovvaiaKoi  nxvirat.  Compare  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  Sic  4,  5, 
vol.  3,  p.  452,  ed,  Bip, 

24.  Quidl  cum  ceteri,  &c.  Cicero  asks,'  whether  Aidbias  can, 
with  any  justice,  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship,  who  was  actually 
enrolled  in  several  cities  of  Magna  Giaecia,  but  preferred  being  re- 
garded as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  when  so  msny  foreigners  have  sur- 
reptitiously had  themselves  registered  m  these  same  cities  not  only 
subsequent  to  the  PUutian,  but  also  to  the  Papian  law.  They 
escape  with  impunity,  whereas  he  who  acted  with  perfect  gcod  faith 
is  sought  to  be  injured. 

25.  Legem  Papiam.  By  the  Papian  bw,  named  from  its  pro- 
poser, the  tribune  C.  Papius,  A.  U.  C.  688,  in  the  consolsh^  of 
Cotta  and  Torquatus,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  foreigners  shouki  be 
expelled  from  the  city :  **  ut  peregrini  urbe  pdlererUur,"  In  catkr 
sequence  of  this  enactment,  many  foreigners  mans^  tD  baw  tbeb 
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names  snneptititMiBly  inserted  in  the  registers  of  the  free  towns  of  g] 
Italy,  as  citizens  of  the  same,  by  which  means  they  eyaded  the  law. 

26.  In  ecrum  muiticipiorum,  &c.  Alluding  to  Rhegimn,  Locri, 
Ac.  These  were  now  municijnat  under  the  Julian  law,  but  had 
been  emtaies  foederatae  when  Archias  obtained  firom  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

27.  Tirepserint.  By  clandestine  means.  Alluding  most  prob- 
ably to  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates  who  had  charge  of  these 
registers. 

28.  Census  nostros,  dtc.  "  You  ask,  forsooth,  for  the  lists  of 
our  censors,"  i.  e.  you  demand  that  the  census-lists  be  produced. 
Ghratius  maintuned  that  the  name  of  Archias  was  not  upon  the 
books  of  the  censors.  Cicero  replies,  that,  at  those  times  when  the 
census  was  taken,  Archias  was  absent  from  Home  with  LucuUus, 
and  that  when  he  was  present  in  Rome,  no  census  for  the  year 
was  made. 

29.  Est  enim  obseurum.  **  For  it  is,  it  teems,  a  fact  ftot  gener- 
ally known."  Irom'cal. — Proximis  censoribus.  "  That,  under  the 
last  censors."  The  censors  referred  to  were  L.  Gelling  and  Cn. 
Lcntulus,  A.  U.  C.  683. 

1.  Hunc.     Referring  to  Archias.  52 

2.  Superionbus.  "That  under  the  censors  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  last."  These  were  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and  M.  Per- 
pema,  A.  U.  C.  667,  after  whom  the  census  was  for  a  long  time 
intermitted. 

3.  Cum  eodem  qttaestore.  "  With  the  same  individual,  then 
filling  the  office  of  quaestor." 

4.  Primis,  "  That,  under  the  first  censors  after  he  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship."  These  were  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  P. 
licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  C.  664. 

6.  NuUam  poptdi  parteiriy  4^c.  **  No  part  of  the  people  was 
rated,"  i.  e.  no .  census  was  taken  of  any  portion  of  the  people. 
In  consequence  of  no  census  having  been  taken  on  this  occasion, 
Philippus  and  Perpema  were  chosen  censors  three  years  after, 
instead  of  five,  the  usual  interval,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omission 
The  census  had  not  been  held,  because  the  censors  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  eight  new  tribes,  composed  of 
foreigners  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  Archias,  residing  in  Rome  at  the  time,  was  consequently 
not  rated. 

6.  Sedf  quoniam  census,  &c.  "  But  still  farther,  since  the  mere 
entty  on  the  books  of  the  censors  does  not,  of  itself,  establish  the 
tigkt  ci  citizenship." 
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g2  7*  ^^  '^  y^i^  ^^*  ^-  '^  Ck>iidueted  himsaif,  »t  that  period^  •• 
much  like  a  citizen,  as  to  he  able  to  haye  his  name  emoUed  amon^ 
them."    After  ita  sqpply  ti<  een^m  jjowe^. 

8.  Its  temporikust  ^.  "  At  these  yeiy  times  wheQt  as  jwi 
allege,  he  was  not,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  in  the  ei^yment  of  the 
lights  of  Roman  citizens."  More  literally,  **  at  those  times,  with 
reference  to  which  (quoad  quae)  you  allege  that  he,"  6m.  This 
construction  of  quacy  as  depending  on  quoad,  or  something  equiva- 
lent understood,  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  reading  queis  with 
Gzaevius,  in  place  of  quae,  or  of  supplying,  with  Ernesti,  after 
cnminari*,  some  such  expression  as  dicendo,  oar  cum  Ocit. 

9.  Testammiuni  fecU,  <Stc.  Cicero  shows,  that  Archias,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  was  actually  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  three 
following  circumstances  :  1.  From  his  making  a  will  according  t^ 
the  Roman  laws,  which  none  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  do.  %. 
From  his  succeeding  to  inheritances  left  by  Roman  citizens,  which 
a  foreigner  could  not  ^.  3.  From  his  having  obtained  a  reeom 
mendation  to  the  state  for  good  conduct. 

10.  Et  in  beneficiis,  <Scc.  **  And  his  name  was  cazried  to  &e 
public  treasury,  in  the  list  of  the  beneficiaries,  fay  L.  Lucullus  the 
proconsul."  Whenever  any  individual  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  public  service,  he  was  recommended  by  the  magistrate,  or 
governor,  under  whom  he  acted,  to  the  government  at  home.  A 
list,  containing  the  names  of  suoh  persons,  was  made  out  by  the 
one  who  recommended  them,  and  was  deposited  by  him  in  the 
public  treasury,  or  archives  of  the  state.  The  persons  thus  noticed 
were  called  heneficia,  (i.  e.  henefidarii,)  because  advantages  of  sttne 
Jpnd  or  other  were  always  sure  to  be  reaped  by  them.  This  hon- 
our, however,  could  of  course  only  be  enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens, 
and  hence  Archias  must  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  (Consult,  as 
regards  the  beneficia  of  the  Romans,  the  remaiks  of  Gronovius  de 
Pecun.  vet.  3, 17,  and  Manutius  ad  loc.) 

11.  Proconsule.  The  common  text  has  praetore  et  con^ule,  ioi 
which  we  have  given  proconsule  with  Graevius.  The  reason  of  the 
change  is  simply  this ;  the  lists  refened  to  in  the  text  wese  made 
almost  always  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  and  as  one  of  the 
MSS.  coUated  by  Graevius  has  P.  jR,  consuU  instead  oi  praetore  et 
consule,  the  change  to  proconsule  seems  a  very  rational  ops. 
Emesti  observes  of  it,  "  Verissirne  Graevius  corrigit  Proconsule.'^ 

12.  Quaere,  argumenta,  &c.  "  Seek  for  other  proofs  of  Archias's 
not  being  a  citizen,  if  you  can  find  any.  For  never  will  he  bo 
refuted  by  any  thing  appearing  either  in  his  own  oooduct  or  that  of 
his  friends."    The  common  text  has  iudiciot  for  which  y^e  kKf^ 
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^ftfMI^MMb,  liil  tft»  eMijeoMM  «f  }lgbt.-^8ui>  r6f«n  to  Aichias's  ^3 
itovll^  iidfflkd  tii  tt«  reqiiklCkMis  of  the  law,  and  amiconfm  to  the 
eoBduet  of  Lncolkis  in  piui^uiar,  in  hft?in^  added  the  name  of  thei 
jfStl^^  Ih^  fot  of  the  pvft>lie  beneficiitried.  Nothing,  aigues  Cieeto, 
mii  \i^  dleil^dtf  ftoM  ^itMe  two  soarees  nnfaTOiirsUe  to  the  cMm 
^  AvMu^  biit)  «fff  thd  eoBtiaiy,  tUtity  thing  in  stipport  of  H. 

19.  QiMji  tuppeHUtl  Hobigy  ftc.  "  It  ifi  because  he  eopplies  vm 
nith  thift,  Mff  wMCih  both  o«ur  mhida  ean  be  lefi^shed  after  emerging 
ftom  tUs  dhi  of  the  fbrim,  and  an!:.'ii  which  our  ears,  stcfnn^d  by  tiie 
Wt2B6^kiiQ  Iff  litigation,  iHiiay  begin  to  taste  of  repose."  A  bdantifti 
alttoioii  td  thd  ehanne  of  hteraiy  society  and  leisure,  after  labo- 
rious profleisidiial  hOKMirs  have  been  brought  to  their  daily  ch>ee. 
VH  is  to  be  leptiiatcid  with  et  antes,  and  takes  a  new  OKaning  in 
fhiB  hitter  dame,  biaSng  here  equivalent  to  in  quo,  whereas  in  the 
beguming  of  the  sentence  it  has  the  force  of  a  quo,  or  rather  the 
maofin  case  of  the  inslMimont,  quo. 

14.  SuppOere  lidHi  posse,  6bc.  "  That  we  can  have  what  to 
say,""  ^Lc-^RmLv^.  **  Of  mateers  ^t  present  diems^yev,"  i.  e. 
eifwes',  subject  for  ]^oading. 

15.  Nisi  excolamus.  "Vvlesg  we  a^iduonsly  etitivate.**— 
Tantwn  eorUtv^imgm.  *<So  long-contimied  eTS&^ty  More 
literally,  **  to  be  k^  so  long  upon  the  stretch.''  A  metaphbi'  taken 
fh>m  the  bending  of  a  bow,  ot  any  thing  of  a  pliiiMe  nature,  which 
loses  its  pflifi^Sity  in  some  degree  by  being  too  long  berit. 

16:  Nisi  rdixxemus.  *' Unless  we  unbend  ihem.*^'^Relaaeo  is 
hete  directly  opposed  to  corUenlio,  and  is  elegantly  employed  for 
fvficio  or  reereo.  The  cramping  and  niinowing  effect  ^  of  mere 
piofessionel  studi^is  is  Y€ty  pithily  alluded  to  in  the  Well  knowni 
saying,  ol  ainrol  vtft  tSv  tth'clip  rots  airoU  rh  ol5rer,  as  Well  2A  in  the 
Jif  KpAfiffri  Bivanff. 

17.  Hisstw^&is.  Referring  to  litei«fy"puTstait8."—Jtew/i«m> 
ohMerunt.  ''Have  bnri^  themselves  to  such  a  degree  amiJ 
literary  studies^:"  Ciceiai  rtitexiB,  that  they  only  are  to  be  censured 
for  their  attachment  to  lifeeraxy  pursuitis,  who  allow  the  world  to  reap 
no  benefit  frotti  their  labours ;  that  in  his  case  they  form  a  source 
of  advantage  to  his  Mow-men,  and  one  of  the  purest  and^  b^est 
delight  to  himself,  calling  ofif  his  mind  from  all  the  blandishments  of 
pleasure. 

18.  VtftthU  possintf  &c.  "  As  to  have  been  able  neither  to 
c($ritribute  any  thing  fh>m  these  same  studies  to  the  common  good, 
nor  to  bring  forth  any  thing  into  the  view  of  their  fellow-men  and 
die  open  light  of  day."  Adspectum  and  lucem  are  here  opposed  to 
Uie  retirement  and  comparative  obscurity  of  the  study. 

22* 
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g^  19.  Ah  nUUku  tempore  out  commoio.  '*  From  no  man's  dm^ftf 
or  interests."  Tempus  is  here  elegaatlj  used  in  the  sense  ui 
perieulum.  Cicero  uses  the  latter,  a  little  farther  on,  in  this  very 
chapter,  *^  tmnquam  amieorum  perieuUs  defuU.^*  The  meaning 
here  assigned  to  tempug  is  derived  from  another  elegant  usage  in 
Cicero,  hy  which  the  word  in  question  is  employed  to  signify  the 
state  or  c(mdition  of  an  individual  at  ai^  partknilai  time,  whether 
favourable  or  unfavourable.  Hence  arises  its  second  meaning  in 
Cicero,  wluch  is  always  controlled  by  the  context,  denoting  in  the 
present  instance  "  danger,'*  while  in  others  it  has  the  force  of 
<<  interests,"  '<  advantage,"  &c. — Some  editions  have  eommociiim, 
connecting  it  with  what  follows.    This  seems  quite  inferior. 

20.  Olium  meum,  **  A  regard  for  my  own  leisure,*'  i  e.  the 
wish  to  devote  my  moments  of  leisure  to  literary  relaxation  and 
repose. 

21.  Adsuas  res  obeundas.  *<For  attendii^  to  their  jnivate 
afifairs." — Ad  featos  dies,  &c.  "  For  celebrating  festal  days,  and 
enjoying  the  public  spectacles  connected  with  them."  Public 
spectacles,  such  as  games,  theatrical  exhibitions,  dec.,  formed  an 
in^rtant  part  of  festal  celebrations. 

22.  TempesHvU  convivUs,  "  To  the  revelries  of  the  taide." 
By  conmvium  tempestivwn^  the  Romans  meant  an  entertainment 
which  commenced  before  the  usual  time,  and  was  continued  late 
kito  the  night,  or  prolonged  till  morning.  The  ordinary  time  for 
oeginning  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour  or  three  o'clock  afternoon 
in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter. — ^In  the  expression  iem^ 
pesHvum  conmmum  some  prefer  intempestmun,  as  according  better 
with  the  sense  ;  the  opposite,  however,  is  successfully  maintained 
by  Graevius,  Gronovius,  Cellarius,  Salmasius,  and  other  critics. 

23.  AUae.  *'  To  gaming."  All  games  of  chance  went  under 
the  general  denomination  of  alea,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  Cor- 
nelian, Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  except  at  the  Saturnalia  in  I^ 
cember.    These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed. 

24.  PUae.  **  To  ball-playing."  This  was  a  favourite  exerciaa 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  most  dLstinguished  men  engaged  in  it. 

25.  Ad  haec  atvMa  r'ecolenda.  **  For  reviewing  these  studies  of 
my  earlier  years."    The  allusion  is  to  literary  studies. 

26.  Qtiod  ex  his  studiisy  &c.  '*  Because  it  is  from  these  same 
studies,  that  this  faculty  of  public  spealdng,  which  I  cultivate,  is 
estimated  by  others."  Cicero  means,  that  eloquence  receives  its 
truest  lustre  from  literary  studies,  and  that  the  more  one  is  attached 
to  the  latter,  the  more  completely  will  he  be  regarded  as  having 
attained  to  the  former       OreUio  et  facuUas  is  here  equivalent  ta 
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/"itmiUMonHomM.    flome  md  cremt  fa^  giWilMr»  but  rmukur  i§  go 

BKm  elegant. 

27.  QuontacttJifM  eat  in  me.  "  In  whatsoever  degree  it  exiata 
in  me." 

I'  Quae  si  eui  kvior,  ^cc  *<Aiidif  tfaia  af^teaia  to  aajone  too  ^ 
tzifling  in  its  nature  to  be  here  alluded  to  by  me,  I  certainly  kDOw 
from  what  fountain-head  to  denye  those  qualifications  that  are  moi 
important  in  their  character."  Cicezo,  fearing  lest  his  preyioo* 
lemaik  might  ssTOor  too  nmch  of  vanity,  subjoins  this  modest 
observation.  If  the  faculty  of  public  speaking  which  I  possees 
qypears  to  any,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  of  too  trifling  and  limited  e 
nature  for  me  to  make  any  boast  of  it,  still  I  know  in  what  stodke 
to  find  those  aids  to  onUoxy  which  will  enable  me  to  attain  to  the 
truest  eminence. 

2.  Nam.  Cicero  now  proceeds  to  show,  in  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage, what  are  those  aids,  furmshed  by  literaiy  studies,  which  lead 
to  eminence  m  oratory.  They  are,  according  to  him,  those  princi- 
ples of  true  wisdom,  and  that  love  for  fiiends  and  country,  which 
never  fail  to  lead  him  who  is  governed  by  them  to  the  fairest  honoun 
of  eloquence. 

8.  MuUarum  praeeeptu,  dec.  The  tetm  praeeepUs  refers  to  the 
lessons  of  philosophy,  and  litteris  to  the  perusal  of  the  poets,  histo- 
rians, dec. 

4.  Magna  opere  expetendum.  "  Deserving  of  being  eanieet^ 
MDght  after." — Honestaiem.    *'  An  honourable  name." 

5.  In  ea  autem  pereequenda.  **  And  that  in  its  attainment."^- 
Parvi  ease  dueenda.  *^  Are  to  be  regaorded  as  comparatively  trifling." 
Pom  is  what  the  grammarians  call  the  genitive  of  price  or  estim»« 
tion. 

6.  DimieaHanes.  Referring  here,  and  in  what  immediately  fill* 
lows,  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

7.  Sed  pleni  omnes  aunt  librif  dtc.  "  Full,  however,  are  all  the 
the  books,  lull  are  the  words  of  the  wise,  full  is  antiquity  of  greet 
examples ;  examples  that  would  all  lie  hid  in  obscurity,  did  not  the 
light  of  letters  approach  to  illumine  them." — ^The  love  of  countiy, 
aigaes  Cicero,  is  fostered  by  the  love  of  literature,  for  it  is  the  latter 
that  has  rescued  from  oblivion  those  fair  examples  of  devotion  to 
country  and  to  friends,  with  which  all  antiquity  abounds. 

8.  Sapientium  voces.  Analogous  to  our  English  expression,  "  the 
voice  of  the  wise,"  snd  referring  to  the  writings  of  the  philosophers. 

9.  Niai  literarum  lumen  accederet.  This  same  idea  is  very 
beautifully  touched  upon  by  Horace,  Ode  4,  8, 13,  aeqq. 

10.  Quam  multaa  imatfineSf  &c.     "  How  many  delineations  of 
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^.tfae  bneml  of  m«Ay  wwwglit  om  not  «rt]r<  inr  oa»  ffMt«mi^yrtMi% 
but  also  for  us  to  imitate^  have  both  the  Gieek  and  Lalin  witeit 
left  behind  diem !"  imagfiTies  iefen.t«  the  drimeatiomi  of  moral 
character. 

1 1 .  Mifd  propemm,    *^  Haciag  beioDft  my  wwJ'-^Animum  m 
mgMem  meami  6k.  *^S|aervi8te^iBbald>]a^&eliogftaDdmyih^^ 
bf  lefleeting  tm  theeheiMten  ef  t^wse  flhistBOTie  zmzl" 

1%  Mi  ipn  9Hmm  viri,  dce^  "  Weie  thoee  gieat  men  tfaem 
■elvesv  whoee  mente  have  beea  handed  down  to  jemaBBtawncg  b>' 
die  lad  of  letters,  vened-  in  that  leasnin|f  wkkh^  you.  extol  bgr  ytna 
ttotmomsV*  liiteiaBy,  ""lettaedrnthalleaaiDg."  TbeaUixaiai» 
« to  fiberal  and  polite  aoquireniente. 

}  a  Difficile  est  hoCy  dbe.  Cioei»  w^  not  wideitake  to  sayv  thaft 
all  the  eminent  men  alluded  to  by  him  were  trained  up  in  tbe  patha 
of  literature.  0»  the  contrary)  he  aeknoirledgesy  that  many  of  them 
were  8e!f*taught  men,  and  owed  theu?  auceeee,  m  a  gieat  degree,  Ut 
he  unaided  force  of  natural  talented  Tet  he  ia  convineed,  thas 
iSieee  netiTe  powen  would  hare  protjfeieed  still  f^an  results  undei 
lie  fosteiing  infioenee  of  liberal  sludiea. 

14.  Sed  tamen  est  cerium^.  &c.  "  And  yet  what  I  am  going 
ji  answer  may  be  relied  upon  with  oertauity-,*'  L  e.  ie  nios» 
certain. 

15.  EzceUetUi  ammo  ac  virttUe.  "  Of  superior  ability  aad-meric** 
■^Et  sine  ^hctrina,  dee.  ^  And  that,  i^i^thout  the  afd  of  kaming,  by 
the  ahnost  divine  influence  of  nature  itself,  they  have  beemse,  l^ 
^ir  own  exertions,  discreet  and  iniifendal  men." 

10.  Naturae.  Referring  to  natunJ  iAjS6idiei.-^Mbd&rt4M.  Coii» 
pare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Moderatos^  h.  e.  tgmperanUSf 
corUinentes,  qui  atdmum  ad  normam  recti  meierari  et  tempoHirs 
possu'Kt.'** 

17.  Ad  laudem  atqrte  virtutemy  dec.  ''Thai  oatural  abifiHeSy 
without  the  aid  of  learning,  have  oftener  avafled-  m<»e  for  tin  pur- 
poses of,  fame  and  of  virtue,**  i.  e.  for  estaiUiriiing  a  leputatioB  fei 
what  is  honourable  and  virtuous. 

18.  Atpie  idem  ego  contendOf  dtc.  *^  And  yet  I  at  the  same  tinie 
eontend,  that  when  to  natural  abilities  of  an  exalted  and  biffliuit 
character  there  are  added  the  directing  influencev  as  it  vreie,  and 
moulding  power  <^  learning,  then  something  or  oUier  grei^  and  ex 
traordinaiy  is  accustomed  to  result." — Ratio  refers  to  the  method 
which  learning  generally  imparts,  and  by  which  our  mental  move- 
ments become  systematized. — Mud  nescio  pud.  Literal^,  **  That 
I  know  not  what."  Something  or  other.  Compare,  as  regaide  the 
noeaning  of  Cicero  in  this  passage,  the  remarks  in  note  1& 
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W  Exhde  e»*e,  Ac.     "That  of  this  number  waa."     Coruendo  gQ: 
extendi  its  fbieis  to  this  and  the  succeeding  clauses. 

20.  Africanum.  The  younger  Africanus.  Consult  Historical 
Indes,  and  compare  Cie.  de  Off.  1,  32 :  «  Hie  idem  Afrieanua  eh* 
quentia  cumulavit  bellicam  gloriam." 

21.  C.  Laelium.  Well  knovm  from  Cicero's  treatise  on  Friend 
ship. — L,  Purium.  L.  Purius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  817,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  {Brut.  28,)  **perhene  latine  loeutus  est,  el  liter- 
«/nw  quean  ceterV^ 

22.  Moderatissimos  homines,  dDc.  "The  most  discreet  and 
continent  of  men."    Consult  note  16. 

23.  Ei  Ulis  temporUrus  doctissimum.  "  And  a  very  learned  man 
for  those  times.** 

24.  M:  Catonevfi  Ulum  senem.  "Marcus  Oato,  the  elder.** 
More  commonly  known  as  Cato  the  censor,  and  the  great  grand- 
father of  Cato  Uticensis. 

25.  Ad  percipiendamj  6lc,  "  As  regarded  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  virtue. ** — Adjuvarentur.     For  ttdjuti  fuissent. 

1.  Qttodsif  Ac.  "But  even  if  so  great  advantages  as  these  g^ 
were  shown  iiot  to  result.'* — Hane  animi  adveraionem,  <fec.  "  You 
would  regard  this,  employment  of  the  mind  as  most  worthy  the  dig- 
nity of  a  thinking  being,  and  most  liberal  in  its  character.**  Com- 
pare, as  regards  humartissimtimf  note  16,  page  48,  and  also  the  ex* 
planation  of  Boring :  "  Humanissimum^  h.  e.  homine  dignissimam 

ei  honestissimam.^* 

2.  Nam  eelerae,  &c.  "  For  other  mental  employments  are  not 
suited  either  to  every  period,  or  to  eveiy  age  or  place ;  these  studies, 
however,  foster  our  earlier  years,  afford  delight  to  our  declining 
ones.'* — ^The  MSS.  all  agree  in  reading  agunt  for  aJhint,  but  we 
have  given  alunt  with  Lambinus,  Manutius,  Orellius,  and  others,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  Emesti  has 
agunt,  and  explains  it  by  acuunt,  i.  e.  excitant. 

3.  Delectant  domi,  Ac.  "They  impart  gratification  at  home, 
they  embarrass  tiot  abroad,  they  are  with  us  during  the  vigils  of  the 
night,  they  roam  with  us  in  foreign  lands,  they  are  our  companions 
amid  the  retirement  of  rural  scenes." — Non  impediunt  foria.  Lit- 
erary studies  form  no  impediment  to  the  successful  discharge  of 
public  duties,  but  rather  an  aid. — Rusticantar.  The  attachment  of 
the  Romans  to  a  country  life,  and  their  resorting  to  their  villas  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  summer,  are  too  well  known  to  need  ccnnment. 

4.  Quod  si  ipsi,  Ac.  "  And  even  if  we  could  neitlier  ourselves - 
prosecute  them,  nor  taste  the  pleasures  they  afford  by  our  own  per- 
ceptions."    Attingere  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  tractate. 
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^A      6.  TtmaramoagresHaedurofuU.  *<  Waspossewedof  abofom 

■o  rude  and  ao  devoid  of  all  feeling.**    AgresU  ia  here  equivalent 
to  inhunumOf  i,  e.  if  the  tezm  be  allowed,  **  unhumanized.'* 

6.  Roscii.  Roadua,  the  celebrated  actor.  Conault  Histoncal 
Index. 

7.  Qui  cum  esact,  dtc.  *<  Who,  although  he  died  advanced  in 
yean,  yet  aeemed,  on  account  of  his  auipaaaing  akill  and  grace,  to 
have  been  altogether  undeserving  of  death,'*  i  e.  to  have  been 
worthy  of  living  for  ever.  Venustatem  is  here  equivalent  to  "  ele- 
gantem  corporis  a^ilatemy  concinnos  corporis  motus.** 

8.  Corporis  motu.  <*  By  the  mere  movements  of  his  person.** — 
Pfos  ofuinorum,  dec.  "  Shall  we  treat  with  neglect  the  movements 
of  the  mind,  surpassing  all  belief,  and  the  rapid  play  of  talent  Vie. 
ahall  we  praise  Roscius  for  the  mere  movements  of  his  person,  and 
neglect  Archias  when  so  much  more  conspicuous  for  the  movements 
of  the  mindl — Emesti  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  kos  for  nos. 
Bat  the  latter  is  far  more  emphatic. 

9.  Utar  enim  vestra  benignitaU,  "  For  I  will  avail  myself  a 
little  farther  of  your  indulgence,"  i.  e.  I  will  trespass  a  little  longer 
upon  your  attention. — Jn  hoe  novo  genere  dicendi.  Compare  note 
8,  page  49. 

10.  Cum  Uteram  scripsissei  nuUam.  <<  Although  he  had  not 
committed  a  aingle  character  to  writing,"  i.  e.  without  uaing  his 
pen. 

11.  Dicer e  ex  tempore.  "  Uttermg  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.'* 
Aichias,  in  this,  resembled  the  Italian  improvisatori. — Revocatwm. 
"  When  requested  to  repeat."  Literally,  "  when  recalled,"  a  met- 
aphor borrowed  from  the  custom  of  theatres,  when  an  actor  is 
recalled  by  the  audience,  and  requested  to  repeat  his  part. 

12.  Commutatis  verbis  atque  serUentiis.  **  With  a  total  change 
of  words  and  ideas." 

13.  Accurate  cogitateque.  "  With  care  and  on  reflection.** — Ut 
ad  veterum,  &c.  **  As  to  have  attained  to  the  praise  bestowed  on 
the  writers  of  old,*'  i.  e.  to  have  equalled  the  productions  of  the  best 
days  of  Grecian  literature. 

14.  Atqud  sic  accepimus.  "  Why,  we  have  received  this,"  i.  e. 
have  learnt  this.  Ilgen  reads  atqru  on  conjecture.  But  atqui  suits 
better  what  precedes,  and  is  more  spirited. 

15.  Ceterarum  rerum  studidf  d&c.  **  That  the  successiul-  pursuit 
of  other  matters  depends  on  acquirements,  and  precepts,  and  art ; 
that  the  poet,  on  the  contrary,  derives  his  power  from  nature  herself, 
and  is  roused  into  action  by  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  breathed 
into,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  sacred  influence." 
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16.  Infiari,    Coai]Mr»  the  Greek  U^owrt^u,  ijiwviu,  Ac.,  ts  ap<  54 
plied  to  poets,  and  also  the  language  of  Ovid,  {Fast  6,  5) : 

"  Est  dms  in  nobis,  agitante  caUscinms  illo  ; 
Impetus  kic  sacrae  semina  menHs  habet." 

17.  Swijure.  "  By  a  right  peculiariy  his  own,"  i.  e.  on  accouni 
of  his  own  eminence  as  a  votaiy  of  the  muse. 

18.  Sanctos.     **  A  hallowed  race." 

19.  Quod  quasi,  &c.  "  Because  they  seem  to  ccmie  recom 
mended  to  us  in  the  light  as  it  were  of  a  rich  favour  from  the 
gods."  The  Latin  writers,  in  order  to  convey  an  emphatic 
meaning,  frequently  join  two  words,  that  are  exactly  or  neariy 
synonymous,  in  the  compass  of  the  same  sentence,  as,  in  the  present 
instance,  dotium  and  munus.  Some  writers,  indeed,  on  Latin 
style,  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these  two  teims, 
making  donum  a  pure  gift,  no  obl^ation  being  impHed  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  and  munus,  a  present  which  usage  or  ohligatKon 
requires.  {Cromhie,  Gymnasium,  vol.  1,  p.  97.)  But  no  such 
distinction  operates  in  the  present  case,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
following  passage  of  Ovid,  {A.  A,  3, 663)  : —   . 

*^  Munera,  erede  mihi,  eapiunt  homtnesque  deosque. 
Placatur  donds  Jupiter  ipse  datis." 
In  the  Pandects,  also,  donum  and  munus  are  frequently  joined  with 
each  other,  as,  for  example,  lib.  38,  .tit.  1,  leg.  7,  37,  47.     Ulpian, 
however,  insists,  that  donum  is  the  generic  term,  and  munus  the 
special.     {L.  194,  D.  de  verb,  signif.) 

20.  Humanissimos  homines.  "  Men  most  conspicuous  for  the 
culture  of  liberal  knowledge." — Nulla  berharia,  "  No  barbarous 
nation." 

1.  Saxa  et  solitudines,  &c.     "  Rocks  and  deserts  respond  to  tt 
voice  of  the  bard."    A  beautiful  allusion  to  echo,  as  the  applause  o« 
inanimate  nature. — Bestiae  saepe  immanes,  &c.     ^'  Savage  beasts 
oie  often  swayed  by  the  influence  of  song,  and  stop  in  their  career. 
An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Orpheus.     Compare  Horace,  Od»  3,  11 
13,  "  Tu  poles  tigres  comitesque  silvas,"  &c. 

2.  Instituti  rebus  opHmis.  **  Trained  up  by  the  best  system 
of  instruction,"  i.  e.  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  educations. 

3.  Cdophonii.  "  The  mhabitants  of  Colophon."  One  of  th 
Greek  cities  of  Ionia.  For  this  and  the  other  names  that  occur  ii 
the  sentence,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

4.  CkU  suum  vindicant.  "  The  Chians  claim  him  for  the* 
own."    The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Chios,  now  Sdo. 

5.  Salaminii  repetunt,  &c.  ''  The  people  of  Salamis  demai. 
dim  back,  the  Smymeans,  however,  assure  us  that  he  is  theirs. 
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55  llie  TNb  rtpet&f  M  faer»  0BBifkyif  w  ifmtoWy  liTelf  and  sin- 
king. — ths  common  lina,  respMtng  tiM  cities  that  ckoBwd  thft- 
honour  of  being  Homer^s  natal  place^  i»  as  follows :  "  Smyrna, 
Rhodusj  Colophon,  Sakmm,  CUm,  AfgOB^  Athenae."  There  is 
no  agreement,  however,  among  writem^  as  regards  these  names. 
Some  for  Salamis  substitate  Oomaei  othei»  for  Ssilamis  and- 
Rhodes  have  Pylos  and  Ithaca.  AnUpatftt*  of  Sidon  has  left  the 
following  epigram  in  the  Anthology  :— 

Epvfiwt,  Xfoj,  KdXo^w^,  'l0A«y,  n^Xoj,  *'Apy*f,  'h^vai.'^ 
Leo  AUatms,  lumself  a  native  ci  Chios,  in  a  work  wntten  on  tlie 
subject  of  Homer's  native  coantiy,  argaes  strongly  in  foyoor  of 
Ofajos.  One  of  the  main^rapports,  however,  of  this  theory,  namely 
the  line  m  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  wheve  mention  is  made  of  the 
'*  blind  man'*  who  "  dwells  in  rocky  Chios,"  is  now  removed^  ^t 
poem  not  being  Homer V  Of  lUl  the  places  r^ened  to,  Smyrna 
appears  to  have  the  best  claim. 

6.  Ddubrum  epLs,  dec.  **They  have  dedicated  a  temple  to 
him."  Literally,  "  a-  shrine  of  his."  Consolt  the  learned  work  of 
Gisbert  Ouper,  {AiMt,  1688,  4to.)  on  a  marble  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  with  a  representation  on  it  of  Homer's  Apotheosis. 

7.  ConUndunt,  Weiske  thmks,  that  de  es,  oi  some  similar 
words,  have  been  dropped  from  this  clause.  This  soppositkm  seems 
hardly  necessary,  considering  all  that  precedes. 

8.  Alienum.  "A  mere  stranger."  Referxii^  to  Homer. — 
Hunc  9r9Hm,    **  Tbiu  one  while  still  ahve."    Alluding  to  Arehias. 

9.  Et  vdvMtate  et  legihu.  "  Both  from  inclination  ahd  by  the 
laws."  The  laws  of  Rome  respecting  citizenship. — Repudiammf. 
"  Are  we  rejecting."  Some  editions  have  repudmbinuUf  but  the 
piesent  is  more  emphatic,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  greater  nnmbei 
of  maaiiscrq>ts. 

10.  Omne  studium  4Uqut  omne  ingemum.  **  AU  his  zeal  and  all 
his  talent." 

11.  Et  Cimbricas  r»,  dec.  **  He  both,  when  a  young  man, 
treated  of  the  operations  against  the  Chnbri,"  i.  e.  the  war  with 
that  invading  host'^Atiigit.  The  Teib  aUmgo  means,  to  touch 
slightly  upon,  to  engage  in  a  thing  in  part,  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Axchtas  merely  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Oimbric 
war,  especially  as  Cicero,  in  the  11th  cbMg^  of  this  sam^otation, 
vaesattigit  and  inchoavU  together. 

12.  Ipsi  m  C.  Mario,  "  To  the  celebrated  Caius  Marius 
himself."  The  conqueror  of  the  Cimbn.  The  pronoun  tile  has 
here  the  fores  of  the  Greek  article  when  emphatic. 
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19.  gtd  dMar^  te.    <'ii¥!)»  wemed  east  in  too  ngged  a  moold  55 
'o  fav0«r  tlteM  studiesi*'  i.  e.  t»  patroniflo  or  take  vay  interest  in 
litoaiy  men. 

14.  I\una9er9a»a  3hm9.  '*S6urene  to  the  society  of  the 
Mwes-,"  i.  e.  so  great  a  fbe  to  litenury  pursuits  ;  possessing  a  mind 
so  uncongenial  to  literaiy  studies.     Compare  the  Greek  ifiovaos. 

16.  QitinoHmafid»ij  dec.  *<  As  not  readily  to  allow  th&eteroai 
heralding^  of  his  labours  to  be  consigned  to  verse,"  i.  e.  as  not 
readily  to  alk>w  the  poet  to  ccmsign  his  fame  to  ^e  immortafitf  of 


le.  ThgmiHodemilhm,  « That  the  weQ-'known  Themisto^ 
cles." 

17.  QUiod  aar&ama.  ""Wl&t  performer.'*  Acroama  property 
denotes  any  thing  agreeable  to  hear,  (from  the  Greek  uxpoaonat,)  a 
mosiei^lsymphony  of  players^  6cc.  It  is  then,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  taken  to  signify  a  musician  or  performer.  Compare  Cie. 
pre  Sexi.  c.  64 :  "  Ipse  ille  maximus  ludiusy  non  sohim  spectatcTy 
sed  actor  et  acroama"  So  Suetonius,  ilti^.  74,  ^^Etautacroa 
mata  aui  Mstriones  atti  efiam  triviales  ex  eirco  ludios  interpone 
baiV  Emesti,  in  an  excursus  to  -this  latter  passage,  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that,  among  Latin  writers,  acroama  is  always  used 
of  persons  and  never  of  things.  This  position,  however,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Still  his  explanation  of  the  word  itself  may  not  be 
aooss  in  -  this  place  :  **  Aeroamataf  qui  she  in  theatrity  five  in 
cdwnmOy  vdlnftaHs  causa  amdvuntur,  musiei  omnes  qui  eantu 
nervorumi  tSHarum  et  voewm,  delectofftt  aures.^* 

18.  A  quo  sua  virtUSy  &c.  "  By  whom  his  merits  might  be  best 
coieibrated.*'  The  love  of  glory  was  the  ruling  passion  of  this 
iUnstriOBs  Athenian.  Compare,  as  regards  the  anecdote  here 
related  of  him,  the  language  of  Valerius  Mazinms :  '*  Themistocles 
theatrum  petensy  cum  interrogaretur,  cujus  vox  auditu  iUifiUura 
eM9€t  gratissimoy  dixit ;  ejus  a  quo  artes  meae  canentur  optime  '' 

8, 14,  6;) 

19.  Item  eximiey  &c.  "  J^as,  for  a  like  reason,  strongly  attached 
to  Lucius  Plotius."  Bmesti  regards  Plotius  as  a  poet;  but 
Weiske,  with  less  probability,  makes  him  a  rhetorician,  and  iden- 
tical with  the  one  named  in  Suetonms,  de  clar.  rhet.  c.  2. 

30.  Miihridatieum  vero  hdlumy  dec.  "  The  whole  Miihridatic 
war,  however,  a  great  und  a  diflScult  contest,  and  one  carried  on 
with  very  varied  success  by  land  and  sea,  has  been  described  in 
veree  by  this  my  fiiend."  The  particle  vero  is  here  employed  as 
denoting  opposition  to  what  precedes.  The  exploits  just  alluded  to 
wete  great  and  splendid,  it  is  true,  but  the  muse  of  Archias  selected 

23 
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I|5  a  -stiU  nobler  Uieoie. — ^The  Mithridatic  wir  ww  cunsd  on  by  the 
RomaoB,  agaiiist  Mithiidates  the  7th.  sumamed  Eupator,  king  ol 
Pontua.  It  waa  an  important  and  difficult  conteat,  owing  to  the 
gieattalenta  andTaried  reaourceaof  Mithiidatea.  The  war  was 
entered  upon  by  Sylla,  who  waa  followed  by  Lucullua,  and  it  wa» 
brought  to  a  close  by  Pompey. 

21.  Qui  libri,  **  And  thia  poem.''  The  term  Ubri  lefeiB  litec 
ally  to  the  "  books''  of  which  the  poem  in  question  was  composed. 
^MutriuU,    "  Sheds  lustre  upon." 

22.  Populus  enim  RomanuSj  &c.  "  For  the  Roman  people,  with 
LacuUus  for  their  commander,  laid  open  Pontua,  althou^^  hitherto 
strongly  defended  by  both  the  resources  of  its  monarch  and  the 
nature  itself  of  the  countiy."  Of  the  merits  of  LucnUus,  in  this 
war,  Cicero  treats  at  large  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  oration  for  the 
Manilian  law. — As  regards  the  force  of  apeniit  in  the  prosent 
passage,  compare  the  oration  just  referred  to,  (1.  c.)  "  PiUefaeium^ 
fue  twstris  legionilua  Pontunif  qui  ante  Populo  Romano  ex  onuu 
idUu  clausiu  etset.^* 

23.  Non  maxima  manu.  ''With  no  vezy  large  force."  The 
tloman  infantiy,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  about  10,000  men 
rhere  were  also  about  a  thousand  sUngers.  The  whole  cavalry 
were  likewise  present,  which  Appian  makes  500  in  number.  (PUU. 
Vit.  LuaUl.  c.  27.— 'Appian.  Bell.  Mithrid.  c.  85.) 

24.  Armemorum,  The  battle  was  fought  with  Tigranee,  kiqg 
^f  Armenia,  and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates.  His  army  is  said  to 
have  been  250,000  mfantiy,  and  50,000  cavalry.  {Appian.  L  c) 
According  to  the  ancient  writers,  Tigranes  ridiculed  the  small  muii- 
ber  of  the  Roman  troops,  remarking,  "  if  they  come  as  ambassadmB, 
there  are  too  many  of  them ;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few."  {PUU,  ViL 
LueuU.  L  c. — Appian.  ubi  supra. — Memnon.  Hist,  c.  57,  p.  86, 
ed,.  OreU.) 

25.  Populi  Romani,  6ic.  "  To  the  Roman  people  belongs  the 
praise,  that  the  very  friendly  city  of  the  Gyziceni  was  rescued,"  dec., 
i.  e.  the  praise  of  having  rescued.  Comoare  the  8th  chapter  of  the 
oration  for  the  Manilian  law ;  and  consult,  for  an  account  of 
Cyzicus,  Geographical  Index. 

26.  Ex  omm  impetu  regie,  dtc.     ''From  every  attack  on  the 
,  part  of  the  monarch  with  whom  we  were  warring,  and  fimm  the 

devouring  jaws  of  the  whole  war,"  L  e.  fiom  the  fiuy  of  a  formidable 
monarch,  and  from  all  the  disasters  gf  a  merciless  war. — The  king 
referred  to  is  Mithridates. — Ore  acfauciius.  A  metaphor  borrowed 
^rom  the  appearance  presented  by  a  furious  monster  about  to  sprin(2 
upon  its  prey. 
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>/.  Nwira  semper  fereiur^  &c  **  Tlia  fleet  of  the  enemy  eimk  gg 
and  itfl  leaden  slam,  Lacije  LncuUus  contoodiiig.on  our  side,  and 
thftt  incredible  naval  conflict  off  Tenedoe,  wiU  alwaye  be  npokfia  of 
and  celebiated  as  oar  own  peculiar  somce  of  praiee,"  i.  e.  as  a 
memoiaUe  source  of  praise  to  the  Roman  aims.  With  noaira  re- 
peat kait  &jm  the  previous  sentence.  We  have  prefened  this  to 
the  veiy  harsh  constraction  of  Emesti:  *<  Nostra  nuaame  cttm 
pugna  navalis :  per  (m^vytav  cum  cUaaa-jungitwr,** 

1.  Nostra  sunt  tropaeOj  &c.    *<  These  are  <mr  tropbies,  mar  Qf^ 
monuments,  our  triumphs,*'  i.  e.  pecoiiarly  oar  own ;  pecnlierly 
glorious  to  the  Roman  name. 

2.  FemfOur.    **  Are  spread  abroad.''   Equivalent  to  dt/Terunfitr, 
dissipantur, 

3.  Africano  superion.  **  To  the  elder  Africanns."  Commonljr 
called  Afiricanus  Major,  {seiL  nata.) — Noster  Enmus,  Ennios, 
although  a  native  of  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  yet  obtained  by  his  merits 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  became  in  the  strictest  sense,  by  his 
metrical  annals,  the  national  poet  of  the  Roman  people.  Hence  the 
expression  noster^  *^  our  own,"  in  the  text. 

4.  Itaque  etiam,  4tc.  "  And  hence  he  is  even  thought  to  be 
placed  of  marble  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  i.  e.  the  marble 
statue,  which  we  see  along  with  others  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  is 
thought  to  be  that  of  Ennius.  Compare  the  e.Tplanation  of  Emesti : 
"  Quod  simulacrum  marmoreum  est  in  momtmenU}  Africam^  id 
putant  vtdgo  esse  Ennii."  For  Africanif  however,  Emesti  ou^ 
to  have  written  Scipionum,  as  will  vppeax  from  the  next  note. 

5.  In  sepuichro  Scipionum.  We  must  not  render  this,  **  tn  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  but  "  on  the  sepulchre,"  &c.  Compare 
Livy,  38,  56  :  **  Nam  et  Litemi  monumenium  (Afiricani,)  monumei^ 
toque  statua  superimposita  fuit,  quani  tempestate  dejectam  nuper 
vidimus  ipsi.  Et  Romae  extra  portam  Capenam  in  Scipionum 
mtmuimento  ires  statuae  sunt :  quarum  duae  P.  et  L.  Scipionum 
iicufUur  esse,  tertia  poetae  Q.  Ennii.'*  Consult  also  Plin.  H.  N.  7. 
30.  Solin,  c.  7.  Val.  Max.  8,  14. — ^Visconti  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered this  tomb,  not  far  firom  the  Capenian  gate,  for  the  particulan  of 
which  discovery  Maio  refers  to  the  Antologia  Romana,  vol.  7,  p.  377. 

6.  Ejus.  We  have  adopted  the  very  neat  emendation  of  Hgen, 
as  refeiring  to  Ennius.  The  common  text  has  Us,  which  had 
already  before  been  suspected  by  Guilielmus  and  Emesti,  who 
thought  that  something  had  been  dropped  from  the  text  There  is 
nothing  in  the  previous  sentence  to  which  us  can  refer. 

7.  Ipsi.  Refeiring  as  well  to  Africanus,  as  to  the  individuals 
-nentioned  unmediately  after,  Cato,  the  Mazimi,  dee.,  all  oi  whom 
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gg.wcffe  iatkled  » the  pcMttf  <of  Siiiw!»:--^By  <«the  MAximi,  Mkrcefli, 
FnlYii,'*  are  meant  in  fact  only  three  inditidnata;  Q.  Fabhis  Maxi- 
mws  Mi  Olaxicllaa  MueeHea,  and  M.  Puhros  Nobilior,  all  of  whom 
diatn^oiahed  tiieiaeekee  in  the  aecond  Punic  war.  The  pltrral  fotm 
ia  adopted  for  emphaiiB.^ — Conattlt  Hbtorfcd  Indexl 

8.  iftffiur  proamt9  CAto.  *'Gato,  the  great-grandfather  of  him 
«who  now  faeaiB  me,"  or  "  of  Wm  wno  ia  here  present."  The  refer- 
ence in  yroavuB  is  to  Oato  the  censor.     Hitjui  refers  to  Cato 

^    Uikeruis,  <tf,  as  he  is-more  correctly  called,  Cato  the  younger,  who 
waa  poresent  in  court,  and  peihaps  one  of  the  jndiees. 

9.  Adjungitur.  '  "  Is  thereby  imparted.*' 

10.  lUum.  Refenfii^teEnnkts. — RtMmmhominem.  '^AlthougU 
a  native  of  Rodiae."  Rudiae,  the  natal  place  of  Ennias,  waa  a  city 
of  CalolniB,  in  Magna  Grraecia.     Oonsult  Geographical  Index. 

11.  Hun6  Heraeleeiitem:  "T!ns  Heraclean."  Referring  to 
Aiehias. — Cicero  means  to  contrast  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  Rudiae  with  the  splendour  of  Heradea,  whence '  ArchiaS  derived 
his  claim  of  citizenaUip. 

12.  MuUis  ctmtaHbus.    Rhegium,  Locn,  NeapoHs,  Tarentum. 

13.  Inhae.  *'In  tins  one  of  ours." — Legibus.  Referring,  in 
particular,  to  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Caiho 

14.  Nam  n  qtiM,  &c.  Cicero  here  meets  an  objection;  if  It 
deserve  the  name,  which  some  might  perhaps  urge,  that  Ennius  waa 
honoured  because  he  wrote  in  liatin  verse,  whereas  Archias  com- 
DOeed  in  Greek. 

15.  Mtnorem  gioriae  fruchtm percipi.  "That  a  less  abundant 
liffvett  of  glory  is  reaped." — Graeca.     "  Grecian  productions." 

16.  Latina  suis  finibuB,  dec.  "  Whereas  Latin  works  are  con- 
fined within  thehr  natural  limits,  and  these  contracted  indeed."  By 
the  natural  limits  of  Latin  works  Cicero  means  the  confines  of 
Lfttinm,  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken.  In  Upper  Italy 
the  Etruscan  and  Gallic  dialects  prevailed  ;  in  Lower  Italy,  Greek. 
In  a  later  age,  Roman  literature  became  of  course  more  widely 
diasemlnated. 

17.  OrbU  terrae  regianibus  definiuntur.  *•  Are  only  bounded  by 
the  limita  of  the  world,"  i.  e.  have  reached  the  farthest  limits  of 
earth,  have  had  the  whole  world  for  their  theatre. 

18.  Quo  manuum,  dec.  "  That,  whither  the  weapons  wielded 
by  oar  hanAa  have  reached,  thither  also  our  glory  and  our  fame  ma) 
penetrate." 

19.  Qtiod  cum,  6k.  **  Because,  while  these  things  are  full  of 
glory  for  the  people  themselves,  &c. — Turn  its  certe,  dtc.  "  Si» 
does  aH  tlus  assuredly  form  the  strongest  incitement,"  dkc 
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aiploito  is  Aleznte  the  GuMt  and  t*  hmns  had  in  lis  tnm." 
Fabiicius  (Btd.  Gr.  3,  18)  giyes  a  k»g  Un  flf  wiitMM  i«Ik»  tmitMl 
of  the  histoiy  and  eiploito  of  Alenndor,  of  wfaon  oify  a  fn»  hivo 
cooM  down  to  US. 

21.  In  SigeiK  "  On  tbe  pnmiontairy  of  Si^emn."  SigODiB  aod' 
RlioetaamwerethetwoiamflmpromoiitoiiMofiheT^^  Goorall 
Gec^gnphioal  Index. 

22.  ^d  AehiUi*  tumuhtm.  According  to  Flntaich,  as  aooa  i» 
Alennder  landed  at  the  Troad,  he  want  up  to  Wnokf  wbme  ho 
saciifieed  to  Minezva,  and  offered  libations  to  ihe  heioea.  ISm- 
ako  anointed  the  pSlar  upoa  Ihs  tomb  of  AohiUeB  with  oil^aiid  n» 
round  it  naked  wiUi  his  6iends ;  after  which  he  placed  a  craws 
upon  it»  dechnng  "  He  tivMight  that  hero  extremelf  fbrtonate  in. 
hnring  found  a  fatthiiGd  ficiend  while  he  lived,  and  ato  his  death  an. 
eocdtont  herald  to  proclaim  his  poise."    (  Ftt.  AUx,  c.  lft.> 

Sd.  O fortunate  adoUecena,  d&c.  ''Ah !  yoathftd  waxnoor»  (kmanim 
of  fortune,  in  havmg  found  a  Homer  as  Uie  heraid  of  thy^  ikme.""— 
Qui  is  joined  with  the  sabjanctiTe  tfivenmt,  as  re&isbag  to  ttie 
reason,  dec.  Literally,  '<  since  thou  didst  find."  Compare  noto  14^ 
page  26. 

^^  IliaB  iUa.  <' That  Iliad."  iZ/a  here  takes  the  plaoo  of  the 
atticle  01  Gieek,  and  is  strong  emphatical. 

26.  No&ter  hie  Magrmw,  dtc.  "  Bid  net  our  own  Bonqpesf  tfao 
Great."     Literally,  "  thisPompey  &e  Great  of  ours." 

26.  Thtophmiem,  Theophanes  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  We  have  only  a  few  epigranis  of  his  xenudning. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Or.  pro  Balb.  c.  25,  Ep.  oA  Au.  5,  11,  and 
elsewfaflte. 

27.  £l  noe^  Uli^  dec.  '*  And  did  not  those  conntiymenof  ours, 
oraye  men  it  is  true,  yet  of  ruetie  habits^  and  mave  soldisrs,  am. 
mated  by  a  certain  seevet  chann  of  glory,  approve  of  that  act  by 
loud  shouts,  as  if  they  were  sharari  of  tiie  same  praise  with  their 
conunander  1"  The  Roman  armies  were  generally  reemited  €nxn 
the  country.  Hence  the  epithet  ruatici  here  applied  i»  them, 
which  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  something  rude  and  unpolished. 
For  the  more  genenl  meaning  of  the  term,  oonsolt  Emesti^  Clao. 
Cie.  8.  V. 

1.  Jtaqtu  eredOf  dee.  "Wherefore,  Archias,  1.  suppose,  if  he^^ 
had  not  been  a  Roman  citizen,  aeoording  to  our  laws,  would  not 
havr  been  able  to  bring  it  to  pass  tkat  he  should  be  preeented  with 
the  rights  of  dtiienship  by  scmie  commander  of  ours  !"  We  have 
changed  potuit,  which  is  the  commonly-received  reading,  to  poh^^ 
23* 
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rift. 

gj  itaei^  oa  tfie  saggastmi  of  Emeali,  as  ttfrnHaatet  feflowa.     JElw 

MSB.  often  Iiatb  fohUt  as  a  eontiaetioii  for  potuUaet,  and  heooe 
dis  SRor  mqr  have  aiisen. 

2.  ShiUa,  fimm  Bupanott  dec.  "  Sylla,  I  suppose,  when  pro- 
senting  natives  of  Spain  and  of  Gaol  with  the  xi^ts  of  citizeodhapt 
wodd  have  refused  Aichias  seeking  the  same  fiiyoiir,"  i.  e.  had  he 
siMig^  dec.  iScfautz  omits  this  second  credo,  and  places  a  marie  of 
intenogation  after  repudiagseL  The  alteration  is  quite  umeces- 
saiy. 

3.  Quern  noB,  &c.  '*  That  SyWa,  whom  we  once  saw  in  open 
assemb^,  vrtien  a  wretched  poet,  ftom  the  lower  order,  had  pro- 
seated  unto  him  a  petition,  craving  some  recompense  for  having 
composed  a  short  poem  in  his  praise,  merely  in  verses  ah»mately 
long  and  short."  literally,  **  in  verses  alternately  somewhat 
longer  than  the  previous  one,"  i.  e.  in  the  alternating  hexameter  and 
pentameter.  Hie  term  epigramma  is  here  employed  in  its  aneiaU 
signification,  (not  in  that  of  our  modem  epigram,)  as  denoting  a 
short  piece  of  poetry,  commonly  in  about  four  lines,  occasionally 
3sceed&ig  diat  number,  and  in  alternate  hexameter  and  ] 


4.  LibeUum.  The  term  libellus  properly  means  a  written  apj^ 
cation,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  itnall  book,  whence  the  name.  In  tiie 
present  instance  it  denotes  an  humble  petition  for  some  marie  of 
favour,  and  the  idea  of  humility  on  the  part  of  the  aj^licant  is  still 
further  expressed  by  the  verb  ttubjeeisset. 

5.  Ex  us  rebus  quas  tunc  vendebat.  Bdring  tlnnks  that  Uus 
rafers  to  the  effects  of  proscribed  persons. 

6.  Qui  seduUtatem,  dec.  **  Would  not  he,  who  thought  the  zeal 
of  a  bad  poet  worthy  nevertheless  of  some  recompense,  have  eagerfy 
sought  to  honour  the  genius  of  this  one,  and  his  ability  in  composi- 

ion,  as  well  as  the  rich  stores  of  his  intellect  1" 

7.  Neque  per  LucuUos,  The  two  Luculli  were  cousins  to 
Metellus  Pius.  The  father  of  the  latter,  Metellus  Numidicns,  was 
brother  to  the  mother  of  the  Luculli. 

8.  De  snis  rebus  scribi.    "  Of  having  his  actions  commemmo- 


9.  Cordubae.  Gorduba,  now  Cordova,  was  a  city  of  Hispania 
Baetica.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

10.  Pingue  quiddam,  dec.  <*  Though  uttering  something  in  duU 
and  barbarous  strain."  Pingue  obtains  its  meaning  of  «  dulhiess" 
fiom  the  idea  of  mental  inertness  being  always,  in  some  degree, 
associated  v-tth  that  of  grossness  of  body.  Compare  note  6, 
P«go81. 
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11.  Skifne  mbU ftrtmiim,    <*  Bai mmt  he  optilj  acloMWw  51 

Mged."    Equivaleat  to  aperU  proJUendum. 

12.  TVaAtmvr  amnes,  dec.  <<  We  aie  all  dmwn  omwd  b]r  a 
(ove  of  {Hnise,  and  the  beat  of  ua  aie  Booet  powerfully  inflmenoed  hf 
^iMusskm  for  gloiy.''  QplnniM  quuque,  liteia%,  "each  faMt 
i^eraoD." 

13.  Jpri  pkUosifpki,  The  common  text  haa  ijwt  t2^»  pkUo$$i^ 
out  we  have  rejected  iUi  with  Schiita,  aa  it  would  aoond  ill  befara 
iUig  in  the  next  dauae,  and  ia,  moreover,  not  required  by  tiia 


14.  Etiam  illis  libeUiSt  &c.  "  Even  inacribe  their  namea  in  tha 
very  treatiaes  which  they  coio^pose  on  the  c<»tempt  of  s^ory," 
Mora  literally,  *«  on  glory  as  deserving  of  contempt,"  L  e.  on  the 
piopriety  of  conteoming  gloiy.  The  idea  here  ezpnaaed  ia  givan 
in  akoioaithe  aame  language  in  Tusc.  DUp.  1, 15. — lAbtllit.  The 
tenn  libeUua  here  denotes  "  a  liiiU  hook,^*  i.  e.  a  abort  worii  or 
treatise. 

15.  In  ea  tjMO,  &c.  **  In  the  very  case  in  which  they  afiect  to 
despise  all  praise  and  renown,  they  actually  wish  themselves  to  be 
talked  of  and  mentioned."  We  have  adq)ted  se  before  nommmi, 
with  Weiske,  from  Ammiaaua  Maicellinus,  (22,  7,)  who  cites  this 
passage  of  Cicero.    The  common  text  has  merely  «c  fummcri. 

16.  Decimus  quidem  BruiuM.  Thisin^vidual  Btgnaltaed  himsalf 
by  hia  aucceaaes  in  Spain.  Compare  Veil.  PtUere.  2,  5,  and  consult 
Historical  Index. 

17.  Auiiy  amicignimi  net,  &c.  "Adorned  the  appioachea  to  the 
templea  and  monuments  which  coramemmoiated  his  explmts,  witk 
the  Yeraes  of  Attius,  hia  most  intimate  fhend."  Attius,  or,  as  ^ 
name  is  otherwise  written,  Accius,  waa  a  tragic  poet,  of  wfaoae 
productions  only  a  few  fragmmts  remain.  According  to  Yaleriua 
Maximua,  (8,  14,  2,)  Brutus  erected  a  temple  with  the  apofla  he 
had  taken  from  the  foe. 

18.  Fulvuis.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  took  the  poet  EnninB 
along  with  hun  into  Aetolia.  {True,  Disp.  1,  SL)  Consult  Hia- 
torical  Index  for  both  names. 

19.  Non  dubittmty  dec.  "  Hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the 
Muses  the  spoils  of  Mais."  By  nuambiat  are  meant  thoae  of  the 
spoiia  -which  the  commander  set  apart  to  defray  the  expenae  of 
erectiDg  some  monument  of  the  victory.-— The  ezpreaaion  MmUm 
(fox  bcUt)  is  a  very  elegant  one,  standing  aa  it  doea  in  direct  opp^ 
sition  to  Musis.  It  is  not  known  what  act,  on  the  part  of  Fulvra% 
ie  heie  refeirad  to,  or  what  memorial  he  eseeted. 

SO-  Prope  armoH.     "Ahnoat  with  arms  in  their  haiida."«-^ 
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gff  T^fMti.    <*  Amyed  in  tlw  ffrtiet  iif  petee."    The  iaytf  «as  Hk 

civic  robe  or  gown. 

SI.  A  Miumum  Amotsv  ^-  ^'  To  be  srene  to  hoBoaiiDg  Uw 
Mmam  end  beetefraig  efefetf  on  tkeif  ▼olariee.'* 

M.  7«Ni  me  neih  mdi6itb&^  '*  I  wiH  now  lay  opon  to  yov  mf 
own  eeciet  feelingi,"  i.  e.  I  will  miboeom  mytelf  unto  you*—- Ite 
mmptodtmi  mnmngimriM€.  "ReipectiBg  a  oettHn  poeoon  ka 
ffmy  by  wUeli  I  myielf  am  mflaoneed." 

33.  Qua9re9.  Refening  to  his  having  cnahed  the  conspixaey 
of  Catiline. —  Vobueum  nmtU.    The  allusion  here  is  extremely 


5S  I.  Auigii  hie  9mMu9  atque  inehoamt.  '*  Thie  one  )ms  toached 
i^Mi  andbegunto  tiMt  of  in  vesw.'^  Attigit  when  ptaeed,  as  in 
tlM  pKsent  inetetfflie,  bs  conjunction  with  indUMmiij  rafecs  not  to 
my  sli^  htt^ing^of  a  eabject,  but  n^ttesr  t»  tli#  maUng  of  a 
hagimiiiig  sMrely. 

2.  Hune  ad  perfidendum  hortatut  sum.  **  I  have  exhorted  him 
to  cenyleto  tbe  poem."  la  many  MS8.,  and  eailf  edUttooa,  we 
find  kortam,  at  whidi  Emesti  yeiy  justly  expresses:  his  suxprise. 
The  v«b  Aofcfor,  it  is  tme^  nmy  have  been  used  by  tlM*  Mily  wxiters 
in  an  astke  ftttm,  aiT  many  of  the  deponents  ate,  but  certainly  dmr 
was  not  the  custom  is  ths  atge  of  Cieem.  l^e  andnnt  annotator  in 
the  AmbMOMi  MA,  utA  adoravi,  and  assents  that  this  was  used 
m  the  sense  of  korUOiu  sum  by  Ciceio.  '*  Roe  wi^mm  adonvi 
tigmficat  eohorkUut  sum.  Adoravit  autem  orare  etpeten  ngmfieat.*^ 
This  may  aH  yevy  well  be,  but  it  is,  nevertheless^  not  the  custom 
wilAi  Cisen^  and  we  haifs  tbenfoie,  piefened  the  reading  in  the  text. 

3.  Qvid  eat  fuod.  **  What  nason  is  there  why.'*  Literally, 
**•  what  is  there  on  aooount  of  which."    With  quod  sopply  propter. 

4»  Si  nikUjmmmo praemniiret  inpoetemm.  '*  Kthe  mind  had 
DO  pwisentiaaent  of  the  future*" — Regionaue,  *' Lusits."-- 
TemUnaret.    <<  It  were  to  bound." 

&.  Necoofrangereii,  '*  It  would  neither  break  down  its  powen" 
Goopara  the  renHurk  of  Boxing:  "Frangi  dtgwnter  dicumiw 
fdboribu9f  qui  omneo  wres  in  tie  perferendie  ammmunt." 

6.  Nunc  iruidetf  Ac.  *'  On  the  contrary  there  dwells  in  all  the 
noblest  bosomea  Idndof  genBnaa  impulse." 

7.  Non  cum  vitae  tempore^  60s,  '<  That  the  remerabzance  of  our 
nme  is  not  to  be  sent  away  into  oblivion  akmg  with  the  period  of 
MrnMrtal existence,  but  is  to  be  made  equal  with  aU  posteiity.'* 
W«  heert  vetuned  diRnttendsflH  tho  xeadhig  of  the  common  teoct* 
Lanibinus  conjectures  dimeiitndamt  ^Mck  Schixti  violnrtly  4 
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4k  pablic  ai&isBf  and  »mid  thM^  peiils  of  ]ii(l»  «pd  heavy  Wxmw, 
9PPMI  to  be  aU  possessed  of  so  little  ^eTstkmof  spwt,  ss,  after 
baTiogdiawm  oven  (c  tfae last  period  of  ow  Mvie,  «ot  one  tanaqtiil 
and  peaeeful.bieat]i»  U  imagine  Ukat  eveiy  thing  oonnected  with  ns 
is  destined  to  peixiah  with  oar  fiEanes  V  i.  o.  as,  aftnr  having  during 
the  whole  of  ouar  lives  enjoyed  not  one  BK»nent  of  tanquil  repose, 
to  imagtne  that  death  isto  dose  ths  eeeae  f«r  ever,  md  that  no 
recompense  awaits  us  amid  the  praises  of  posterity. 

9.  An  cum  ^aiuof,  dec  Cicero  appeaiaheie  to  haro  had  in 
view  the  fine  passsgo  of  Isociates,  (StMg.  c.  80,)  '£yu  i*,  & 
NuctfcXctf ,  4yoe^  ffoXil  ^  $l¥tu  /iyir|4ft«  402  His  rdv  iw^aitiv  tUtimtf 
voAd  lutnvi  ir\s(oit»£  d^(as  rdtf  nip  fepd^iov  koi  tUs  iiuvolat^  jc.  r.  A. 

10.  Congiiimruin  r4lin^iere,  ^.  **  Oa|^t  we  not  to  be  nuieh 
more  desirous  of  leaving  behind  us  a  delineation  of  our  Uimigfate 
and  OUT  virtues,  traced  out  and  perfected  by  the  moat  eminent  go- 
niuaes  of  our  day  1" — ^All  the  editicms  belore  Emesti's  have  nofuu 
multOf  for  which  Ire  very  correctly  reads  turn  ftiMUo,  insamuoh  as  «« 
pracedea. 

11.  Jam  turn  im  g^tndo.    '<  At  the  Twy  timo  I  was  peifoniiuqg 


12.  Haec  vero,  &c.  "  Whether  this  remembrance  indeed,  is  des 
tined,  aitor  death,  to  be  far  away  from  all  conaciousness  on  my  part, 
or  whether,  as  the  wisest  of  men  have  thonght,  it  will  continue  to 
exercise  an  influecice  on  some  portion  of  my  being,  I  certainly  now, 
indeed,  delight  myself  with  the  reflection  and  the  hope  that  it  rta^ 
be  so."'^-Ho€c  refers  to  memonam  in  the  previous  sentence,  ai^ 
danotoa  the  remembrance  of  Cicero  by  his  fellow'-raen,  and  pos- 
terity. 

13.  A^  aUquam  mes,  d(c.  The  common  text  has  anvm  after 
aliquam,  which  makes  mei  a  possessive  pronoun.  It  is  omitted, 
however,  in  some  MSS.,  and  rejected  l^  Beok,  Schiitz,  and  others. 

14.  Fv49r^  eoy  dtc.  "Of  that  de^iee  of  modest  merit,  the 
adstonce  of  which  you  see  plainly  proved,  as  well  by  the  high  rank 
of  his  friends,  as  by  the  long  continuance  of  their  intimacy :  and  <tf 
a  genius  as  elevated,  as  it  is  right  that  his  should  be  regarded,  from 
your  seeing  him,  ir  consequence,  eagerly  sought  after  by  individuals 
of  the  highest  order  of  talents.'* — Compare,  as  regards  the  first  part 
of  this  sentence,  the  explanation  of  Doring :  <*  quern  quidem  (se. 
pudorem)  vere  ei  messe,  argumento  vobis  esse  potest,  quod  mm 
tummi  et  gremssrni  non  solum  junxerunt  cum  eo  eamcUiami  sea 
eandem  quoque  per  Umgos  annos  conHmiarunt.** 

15.  VeiusUUe.    Although  nearly  a^l  the  MSS.  have  venustaie^ 
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fjQ  itili  the  m&SSag9eiu$iaU  is  so  much  superior,  Ind  so  peeuiiutf 
adapted  to  the  context,  that  Ernesti  and  the  best  editois  have  not 
hesitated  to  zeceive  it  The  adTOcates  for  venuttate  make  it  eqoir- 
alent  to  morum  eleganHm,  but  Ddang  yetf  justly  hAb,  **  quomode 
morvm  eUgoMtia  oliorum  puiorem  cujiuiam  comproBare  poUst  V* 
16.  Id.    Supply  suum  ingemum.    «*  That  genius  of  his.*' 

gQ  1.  Quae  heneficio  legit,  &c.  **  Which  is  based  upon  the  pnvi- 
lege  granted  by  an  express  law,"  dec.  He  means  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  as  granted  by  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Caibo. 

2.  AvdoriiaU  mumeipii.    Referring  to  Heraclea. 

3.  Humana,  "  On  the  part  of  men."  The  recommendation  of 
men  arises  fimn  the  poets  haying  celebrated  in  verse  their  fame  and 
achievements.— i>tmffa.  "  On  the  part  of  the  gods.**  The  goda 
will  intercede  in  his  behalf,  because  they  inspired  him  with  poetic 
iBTTOur,  and  hence  he  is  under  their  special  protection. 

4.  DomesHeiB  perieuHs.  Occattoned  by  the  conspiracy  of  OatiHne . 
— itetomttm  se,  dec.  Refeiring  to  the  completion  of  his  poem, 
already  commenced,  on  the  subject  of  Cicero's  consulship. 

5.  Est  eo  numero,  qui,  **  Is  of  the  number  of  those,  who,'*  dee., 
1.  e.  a  poet. — In  vestramjidem.    '*  Under  your  protection." 

6.  Humamtaie  vestra,  '"  By  your  kindness." — AcerUtate  vioU^ 
tut.    "  Injured  by  your  rigour." 

7.  De  causa.  **  In  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  case." — Sim^i- 
eUerque.  **  And  plainly,"  i.  e.  without  any  attempt  at  oratorical 
diB{day. — Probata  esse  omnUms.  **  Hasve  been  qiproved  of  by  you 
all." 

8.  NoH  fori,  Tuque  judidali  consuetudine.  '*  In  accordance  with 
the  usage  neither  of  the  bar,  nor  of  public  trials.'*  He  refers  to  his 
eulogium  on  letters  and  literary  men. 

9.  Et  eommuwUTy  dec.  **  And  the  nature  of  his  avocation  in 
general" 

10.  Ah  eo,  qui,  dec.  '*  By  him  who  presides  «t  this  trial  I  am 
sore  they  have,"  i.  e*  been  taken  in  good  part. — His  brother  Quiiitas 
Gieeio  presided  as  pnetor.  Consult  note  3,  page  49.  It  remains 
bat  to  add,  that  the  ekiquence  of  Cicero  was  successful. 
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ORATION  FOR  M.  MARCELLUS. 


1.  M.  TuLLii  GicBRONis,  &c.  "  Oration  of  Mucus  TuUits  gn 
Cicero  in  behrff  of  Marcus  Marcollos." — ^This  is  not  so  mtich  a 
speech  in  defence  of  Mareellus,  as  a  panegyric  on  Julins  Caesar,  for 
having  granted  the  pardon  <rf  the  former  at  the  intercession  of  the 
senate.  Mareellus  had  been  one  of  the  most  yiolent  opponents  of 
the  views  of  Caesar.  He  had  recommended  in  the  senate,  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  the  province  of  Gaul :  he  had  insulted  the 
magistrates  of  one  of  Caesar's  new-founded  colonies,  and  had  b^eb  • 
present  at  Pharsalia  on  the  side  of  Pompey.  After  that  battle  he 
retired  to  Mitylene,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain,  being  one  of 
his  advearsaries  to  whom  the  conquerer  refused  to  be  reconciled. 
The  senate,  however,  one  day,  when  Caesar  was  present,  with  a 
united  voice,  and  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  having  unplored  hie 
clemency  in  &vour  of  Mareellus,  and  their  request  having  been 
granted,  Cicero,  though  he  had  resolved  to  preserve  eternal  silence, 
being  moved  by  the  occasion,  delivered,  in  this  oration,  one  of  the 
highest-strained  encomiums  that  has  ever  been  pronounced. 

In  the  first  part  he  extols  the  military  exploits  of  Caesar ;  but 
shows  that  his  clemency  to  Mareellus  was  more  glorious  than  any 
of  his  other  actions,  as  it  depended  entirely  on  himself,  while  fortune 
and  his  army  had  their  share  in  the  events  of  the  war.  In  the 
second  part,  he  endeavours  to  dispel  the  suspicions  which,  it  appears, 
Caesar  still  entertained  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Marcdlns,  and 
takes  occasion  to  assure  the  dictator  that  his  life  was  most,  dear  and 
valuable  to  all,  since  on  it  depended  the  tranquillity  of  the  state 
and  the  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth.  {JDunlop'i 
R(nn,  IM.  vol.  3,  p.  339,  Isoni.  ed.) 
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0Q  Th»  ontion,  wluch  Middleton  declares  to  be  raperior  to  i#if 
UuDg  extant  of  the  kind  m  all  antiquity,  continued  to  be  not  only  of 
andisputed  authenticity,  but  one  of  Gieeio^B  most  adoured  pvoduc 
tions,  till  Wolf,  in  the  preface  and  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  it 
printed  in  1802,  attempted  to  show,  that  it  was  a  spurious  produc- 
tion, totally  unworthy  of  the  orator  whose  name  it  boars,  and  that 
it  was  "^^ttsi-  by  some  declaimcr,  soon-  after  tho  Augustan  age, 
not  ae  an  imposition  on  the  public,  but  as  an  exercise ;  socoiding  to 
the  practice  of  the  rhetoricians,  who  were  wont  to  choose,  as  a 
theme,  some  subject  on  which  Cicero  had  spoken.  In  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  Cicero  says,  that  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Cftesar,  flmri 
bug  verbis.  This  Middleton  translates,  **a  long  speech ;''  but 
Wolf  alleges,  it  commonly  means  a  few  words,  and  never  can  be  in- 
tecprated  to  denote  a  fuU  oration,  sueh  as  that  which  we  now  possess, 
for  Maroellus.  That  Cicero  did  not  deliver  a  long  or  fennal  ipeech, 
.s  endent,  he  contends,  from  the  testimony  of  Plutaieh,  who  man- 
tMHis,  k  his  life  of  Cicero,  that,  a  short  tifioe  aftwwaid,  when  U» 
orattHT  was  about  to  plead  lor  ligarios,  Caesar  asked,  how  it  h^ 
pened  that  he  had  not  beard  Cioero  speak  for  so  kmg  a  pecied ; 
whieh  would  hare  been  absoid,  ii  he  had  heaid  him,  a  few  menths 
oelbre,  pleading  for  Mazeellus.  Being  an  extempoiaAeoue  efiusion, 
«aUed  forth  by  an  unforeseen  Occasion,  it  could  not  (he  continaes  to 
wge)  have  been  prepared  and  written  beforehand ;  mv  is  it  at  all 
pMbaUe,  that,  l&e  many  other  orations  of  Cicero,  it  was  revised, 
and  made  public,  after  having  been  deliveied.  Th»  caasee  which 
induced  the  Roman  orators  to  write  out  their  speeches  at  leisure; 
wsre  the  magnitade  and  importanee  of  the  si^^ject,  or  the  wishes  of 
those  in  whose  defence  they  iTeie  made,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
possess  a  sort  of  record  of  thenr  vindication.  But  none  of  these 
motives  existed  in  the  present  cose.  The  matter  was  of  no  import- 
ance or  difficulty ;  and  we  know  that  Marc^lus,  who  was  a  stem 
republican,  was  not  at  all  gzaitified  by  the  inteceesaion  of  the  senar 
tofs,  or  conciliated  by  the  clemency  o(  Caesai. 

As  to  internal  evidence,  deduced  from  the  oration.  Wolf  admits, 
khat  there  are  interspersed  in  it  some  Ciceronian  Sentences  ;  at»d  how 
otherwise  could  the  learned  have  beisn  so  egxe^ously  deeoived  1 
cut  the  reseraUance  is  more  in  the  varnish  of  the  style,  than  m  tfae 
sihbitaiice.  We  have  the  wotdd  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  Qioeio ; 
uA  the  rokTjdmg  of  his  periods,  without  theur  m^stgy  and  aiiguiiieBft' 
ative  connexion.  He  adduces,  also,  many  instances  of  pluases 
unusual  among  the  classics,  and  of  conceito  which  betray  the 
riietorician  or  sophist.  His  extolling  the  act  of  that  day  on  which 
Caesar  pardoned  Marcellus,  as  higher  than  all  his  warlike  ex|^oits 
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would  but  have  nosed  a  flznile  on  the  1^  of  the  dietakHr ;  and  the  gf| 
dightiBg  way  in  which  the  cause  of  the  public  and  Pompey  are 
mentioned,  is  totally  different  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
expresses  himself  on  these  delicate  topics,  even  in  presence  ci 
Caesar,  m  his  authentic  orations  for  Deiotams  and  Ligarius. 

It  iM  evident,  at  first  view,  that  many  of  Wolf's  observations  are 
hypercritical ;  and  that  in  his  aignment  conceining  the  racomrams 
on  Caesar,  and  the  overrated  importance  of  his  clemency  to  Mar- 
cellns,  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Cicero's  habit  of 
exaggeration,  and  the  momentary  enthusiasm  produced  by  one  of 
those  transactions,  ".Quae,  ium gerutUmr,  perceUtmt  ammot.** 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  following  that  of  Wolfs  edition,  Olauit 
Wormius  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  vindication  of  the  authen- 
ity  of  this  speech.  To  the  argument  adduced  from  Plutarch,  he 
answers,  that  some  months  had  elapsed  between  the  orations  for 
Marcellns  and  Ligarius,  which  might  readily  be  called  a  long  period 
by  one  accustomed  to  hear  Cicero  harangue  almost  daily  in  die 
senate  or  forum.  Besides,  the  phrase  of  Plutarch,  XtYovros,  may 
mean  pleading  for  some  one,  which  was  not  the  nature  of  the 
speedi  for  Marcellus.  As  to  the  motive  vfimh  led  to  write  and 
publish  the  oration,  Cicero,  above  ail  men,  was  delighted  with  his 
own  productions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he 
should  have  wished  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  that  memoraUe 
day;  which  he  calls,  in  his  letters,  "  diem  Ulam  pttleherrimam."  It 
was  natural  to  send  the  oration  to  Marcellus,  in  order  to  hasten  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  it  must  have  been  an  acceptable  thing  to 
Caesar,  thus  to  record  his  fearlessness  and  benignity.  With  regard 
to  the  manner  m  which  Pompey  and  the  republican  party  are  tsJked 
of,  it  is  evident,  from  his  letters,  that  Cicero  was  disgusted  with 
ttije  political  measures  of  that  faction,  that  he  wholly  disapproved  of 
their  plan  of  the  campaign,  and,  foreseemg  a  renewal  of  Sylla's 
proscriptions  in  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  power,  he  did  not 
exaggerate  in  so  highly  extolling  the  humanity  of  Caesar. 

The  argumentf  of  Wormius  were  expanded  and  illustrated  by 
Weiske,  in  a  commentary  on  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  published 
at  lioipsic,  in  1805,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Spalding,  in  a  dispu 
tatkm  published  in  1808,  supported  the  opinions  of  Wdf. 

The  controversy  was  in  this  state,  and  was  considered  as  involv- 
ed in  much  doubt  and  obscurity,  when  Aug.  Jacob,  in  an  academi- 
cal exercise,  printed  at  Halle  in  1818,  adopted  a  middle  course. 
Pinding  such  dissimilarity  in  the  different  passages  of  the  oration, 
aoine  being  most  powerful,  elegant,  and  beautiful,  while  others 
were  totally  futile  and  frigid   he  was  led  to  believe  that  part  had 
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^Q  aetodly  flimad  from  th»  Iqpt  of  Ciceio,  but  that  nuici*  bidii«Bo 
•uhMqueally  interpolated  by  aoine  xhetoocian  or  declaimier.  In  tlie 
proeectttioa  of  hie  inqoiiy,  the  author  Bocceeaively  reviews  th^ 
efumoDS  and  ju4gment8  of  kia  pzed.epeaaora,  aometimea  agreei])g 
with  Wolf  and  hia  foUowera,  at  other  timea,  and  more  frequently, 
with  their  <^ppo8era.  He  thinka,  that  the  much  cocteated  phxaae, 
pluribua  verbis,  may  mean  a  long  oration,  aa  Cicero  elaewhere  tallu 
of  having  pleaded  for  Cluentiua,  phurHms  verbis,  though  the  speech 
in  his  defence  conaiata  of  58  chi^ptera.  Beaidea,  Cicero  only  says, 
that  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Caeaar,  plunbtu  verbis.  Now  the 
whole  apeech  doea  not  consiat  of  thanka  to  Caesar,  being  partly 
occopied  in  removing  the  ao^ciona  which  he  entertained  of  Mar- 
cellua.  With  regard  to  the  encomioma  on  Caeaar,  which  Spaldipg 
baa  characterized  aa  abject  and  fulsome,  and  totally  different  fzom 
the  delicate  compliments  addressed  to  him  in  the  oraticm  for  Deio- 
taruB  or  Ligariua,  Jacob  reminds  his  readers,  that  the  harangues 
could  have  no  resemblance  to  eacH  other,  the  latter  being  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  accused,  and  the  former  a  professed  panegyric.  Nor 
can  any  one  eateem  the  eulogies  on  Caesar  too  extravagant  for 
Cicero,  when  he  remembers  the  terms  in  which  the  orator  had 
formerly  spoken  of  Roscius,  Archies,  and  Pompey. 

Schiitz  has  subscribed  to  the  opinions  of  Wolf,  and  baa  pub- 
lished the  speech  for  Marcellus,  along  with  the  other  four  doubtful 
haranguea  at  the  end  of  the  genuine  orations.  (^Dunlop's  Ron. 
Lit.  vol.  3,  p.  340,  seqq.) 

The  discoveries  of  Maio  at  length  threw  new  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, that  learned  librariau  and  scholar  having  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  light  parts  of  an  ancient  commentary,  a  collection  of  scholia  od 
several  of  the  orations  of  Cieero,  and  among  them  that  for  Marcel- 
bis.  This  commentary  appears  to  have  either  been  vyritten  by 
Asconius  Pedianus,  or  selected  from  his  more  extensive  scholia ; 
and,  as  the  part  relating  to  the  oration  we  are  considering,  although 
brief,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  author  for  the  q>eech,  this 
circumatance,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  oration  being  joined  to 
others  of  undoubted  authenticity,  will  form  no  weak  argument  in  its 
behalf.  Indeed,  the  latest  editor  of  Cicero's  works,  Nobbe,  {Lips. 
1827,)  considers  the  question  as  now  conclusively  settled,  remark- 
ing :  *'  Sed  eece  nova  et  paene  insperata  lux  orta  est,  inventis  a 
Maio  veterum  in  hanc  oratumem  scholiorunfragmentis,  iisque  Medi- 
tlani  (1817)  editis.  Unde  satis  certum  fit  aJb  ipso  Cicerone  auctcre 
kmo  gratiarum  actionem  profectam  esse." 
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^  X  DkUurtd  mimHU  "  Ckwo  ha4  avMM  tekii^  any  Mithre  0^ 
|MUft  in  pttbiio  al&iiB,  und  Biii^uif  in  tb»  debate*  of  the  senate, 
siaee  die  pwiod  of  hie  tetm  to  RiOiRe,  after  ha^^  beea  paidoned 
bj  Caoiar.  Tlie  reaeoB-o£»thii  ailence  he  gives  us  withraoie 
epemieaa  in  a  letter  to  SuipioiuB,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  4^  4.)  <*  I  bad 
lesolred  to  ebeeive  a  fmpetual  aiienoe,  not  from  any  feeling  of  indo- 
leoce,  but  horn  one  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  my  lionner  dignity.*' 

3.  Quo  eram  kU  temporibus  unut,  "  In  which  I  had  indulged 
donng  these  latter  times.*' 

~  4.  NanUmore  aUquo.  Complimentary  to  Caesar,  and  UBplymg, 
that  even  if  Ciqezo  had  fielit  inelined  to  ejquress  his  sentiments  on 
pi^Uc  9&ka>t  with  boldness  and  freedom,  he  would  have  been 
allowed  by  Caesar  so  to  do,  without  any  inteiroption. 

6.  Partifn  Colore,  Grief  for  the  absence  of  his  friend  MarceUns. 
CoB^pare  what  foUows  a  little  after :  **  Jkiehamenxniy^  &c. 

6.  Farltm  ifereeuniia,  ^*  Partly  from  a  feeling  of  self-restraint." 
Cicero  means  to  express  l^  vereeundia  the  awkwsidness  he  felt  at 
speaJcing  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  had  opposed  in  the  civil 
contest  Oompare  the  explanation  of  Manotius  :  **  Contra  quern 
emm  arms  pugftasaetn,  to  praeaente  in  senaiu  verba  faeere  vere 
cundia  prohibebat.^* 

7.  Quae  vdUm,  dtc.  "  Of  giving  utterwce,  with  my  former 
fronted  froedem,  -to  my  wishes  and  my  sentiments."  Compare 
Maanttas:  '*«<,  pro  meo  eeneu,  quemadmodum  antea  eoiebamy 
libere  loquar." 

8.  Mansueiudmem.  **  Humanity."  As  disf&yed  by  Caesar  m 
pardoning  MarceUne.  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  tnanatte' 
iudOf  the  (sation  fbar  the  Mai^isn  law,  c.  14,  where  Cicero,  speak- 
ing of  Pon^pey,  remarks :  <*  Humamias  jam  tania  est,  ut  dijfieiU 
dictu  sit,  uirum  hastes  magis  virtiUem  ejus  pugnantes  Hmuerinif 
an  tnansueiudiinem  mcH  diUxerint.^* 

9.  Tantum^  in  sununa  potestate,  &c. '  **  Such  boundless  moder- 
ation in  the  midst  of  unlimited  power." 

10.  SapietUiam.  As  shown  by  its  controlling  the  dictates  of 
private  animosity,  and  restoring  a  useful  citizen  to  his  country. 

11.  AvetoritaUm.  Compare  his  words  to  Sulpicius,  abeady 
neifened  to,  (JETp.  od  Fam.  4^  4,)  **  Statueram,  nam  nekereule  iner^ 
tia,  sed  deeiderio  pcistinae  dignitatis,  in  perpetuum  tacere,*^  Ciceio 
bagins  now  to  percure  a  restoration  in  some  degree  of  his  fonmor 
«<inftQence,"  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  and  genctosity  of 
Caosai  towards  his  friend. 

1%.  DoUbam,  **  I  used  to  grieve."— Ftn»»  takoL  Bofarrhig 
toMarcellns. 
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gQ  18.  ill  eodMi  emuMf  Ac.  **  Who  hid  -been  engaged  in  die 
same  came  with  myself/'  l  e.  the  party  of  Pompey. — Non  in 
eadem  tstefortuna,  "  Waa  not  enjoying  the  same  good  fortune.** 
Cicero,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsslia,  accepted  pardon  from  Caessr, 
and  returned  to  Rome  ;  MaiceDns,  on  the  other  hand,  too  stubborn 
a  republican  to  acknowledge  a  master,  retired  to  Mitylene  m  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  was  residing  when  the  news  of  his  par- 
don reached  ium. 

14.  Nee  mHu  peratuidere  pottram,  dec.  *'  Nor  could  I  pravul 
upon  myself,  nor  did  I  deem  it  in  accoxdance  with  the  hallowed  law 
of  friendship,  that  I  should  engage  in  our  M  career,  when  he,  the 
rival  and  the  imitator  of  my  pursuits  uid  labours,  my  associate  and 
companion  as  it  were,  was  torn  from  me.*'  The  use  of /a#  is  here 
strongly  emphatic,  which  must  be  our  apology  for  giving  it  a 
paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation. — Fat  has  reference  to  the  gods 
and  things  of  a  sacred  nature,  jus  to  what  is  of  human  origin  or 
character.  {Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  I,  269.) 

16.  Nostra  veteri  currieulo.  Forensic  pursuits  and  public 
speaking  in  general. — Aemuh  atqtie  tmiiatore^  dec.  Marcellus  was 
diistinguished  for  his  ability  as  a  speaker  Consult  Histoiici^ 
Index. 

16.  Meae  pristinae  titae,  &c.  «  The  habits  of  my  former  life, 
which  had  been  long  closed  upon  me.**  We  have  adopted  the  read- 
ing of  Lambinus,  Wolf,  Weiske,  dec.  The  common  text  hss  U 
mihi  et  meae  pristinae,  dec. 

17.  Et  his  omnibus,  dec.  "  And  have  raised  a  signal,  aa  it  were, 
for  all  who  are  here  present  to  entertain  favourable  hopes  of  the 
state  at  large,"  i.  e.  of  all  that  ia  connected  with  the  welfJEoe  of  their 
countiy. — Signum  aJiquod  exhduti.  A  metaphor  bonowed  from 
military  q>erations. 

18.  Intellectum  est  emm,  dec.  "  For  it  was  rendered  plainly 
apparent,  to  myself,  indeed,  io  many  instances  before  t...  and 
especially  in  my  own  case,  but,  a  moment  ago,  to  all  who  are  here 
present,  that,  when  you  granted  Marcus  Marcellus  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,"  dec. 

1.  OJfensionibus.  Marcellus,  when  consul,  had  moved  in  the 
senate,  that  Caesar's  command  m  Gaul  be  abrogated,  when  the 
tatter,  after  having  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  though  hia  com- 
mission was  near  expiring,  sought  to  retain  his  conmumd,  pretend- 
ing that  he  could  not  possibly  be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  anay, 
whi'o  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain.  Maicellos  aflarwaid 
endeavoured  to  get  Caesar  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  countiy ;  in 
a  public  speech  he  called  him  a  robber ;  and  finally  foa|^  sdsunst 
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ktm  in  UfeB  dyfl  contest.   These  were  among  his  *'  oflfences"  aga^  vt  ^  I 
Caesar. 

2.  TuU  vel  doloribus  vel  suspicionibiM,  "  To  your  own  feelings 
whether  of  resentment  or  suspicion/'  Resentment  for  the  past, 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  Marcellus.  Caesar 
feared  lest  Marcellus  might  plot  against  his  life. 

3.  JIU  quitUmfructumt  ^.  **  He,  indeed,  ha4  t^is  day  received 
fche  richest  recompense  for  all  his  past  life,  both  in  the  unanimous 
intercession  of  the  senate,  and  also  in  your  most  solemn  and  gener 
ous  determination."  Ciceio  means,  that  this  day  has  fully  repaid 
the  services  which  the  past  life  of  Marcellus  had  bestowed  upon  his 
countxy.  He  now  obtains  gloiy  together  with  safety,  because  the 
unanimous  intercession  of  the  senate,  and  Caesar's  generous  con- 
duct, prove  conclusively  that  Marcellus  is  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

4.  Lous.     Supply  tibi. — Gloria.     Supply  tUi. 

5.  Est  vera  forlumUus  iUe,  &c.  "  Fortunate  in  truth  la  he, 
since  hardly  less  joy  will  accrue  unto  all  from  his  safety,  than  is 
likely  to  be  felt  by  himself."  The  relative,  from  its  assigning  the 
reason,  takes  here  the  subjunctive  mood.  Compare  note  14,  page  26 

6.  Ventura  sit.  Because  Marcellus  is  at  a  distance,  and  Ciceio 
can  only  surmise  what  his  feelings  will  be  on  the  receipt  of  the 
inteUigence. 

7.  NohiUtate.  "  For  birth."  The  line  of  the  Marcelli  was  dis- 
tinguished in  Roman  history. — Optimarum  artium  studio.  "  For 
zealous  attachment  to  the  most  liberal  pursuits." — Innocentia, 
"  Blamelessness  of  life."    Moral  purity. 

8.  ISuUius  tantum,  <Slc.  "  In  no  one  is  there  so  great  a  flow  cf 
genius,  in  no  one  so  great  power,  so  great  copiousness,  of  speaking 
or  of  wntmg,  as  can,  I  will  not  say,  fully  embellish,  but  even  fairly 
recount,  Caius  Caesar,  your  exploits,"  i.  e.  all  the  creative  power 
of  the  inest  gemuses,  all  the  efforts  of  eloquence  and  history,  will 
be  found  inadequate  even  to  give  a  simple  and  unadorned  nanative 
oi  your  achievements. 

9.  Pace  tua,  **  With  your  permission,"  i.  e.  with  all  deference. 
— Ampliorem.  **  More  glorious." — Ea.  We  have  here  adopted 
the  emendation  of  Emesti.    The  common  text  has  earn. 

10.  Jdque  libenter,  &c.  **  And  to  make  it  a  theme  of  frequent 
conversations."    Weiske  reads  idemque  for  idque. 

11.  Numero  proeliorum.  Pliny  (if.  N.  7, 26)  states,  that  Caesar 
Ibugbt  fifty  pitched  battles,  the  nearest  approach  to  which  number 
was  in  the  case  of  Marcellus,  who  fought  thirty-nine.  He  also 
informs  os,  that,  independently  of  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
had  slain  1,192.000  men.     *'Idem  signis  collatis  guinguagies 
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f^l  iUnueamt :  9ohu  M,  MttreeUum  transgrestuty  qm  tmiepuidrmguB 
dimieaverat.  Nam  praeter  civiUs  victorias^  undectes  certtena  €f 
nonaginta  duo  miUia  hominum  occisa  praeliis  ab  eo.^* 

12.  Nee  varietate  regionum.  Caesar  had  earned  on  war  in  Gaol, 
Britain,  Spain,  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Asia.  He 
overcame  Pompey  at  Pharsalia ;  Ptolemy  in  Egypt ;  Ffaamaees, 
son  of  Mithridates,  in  Pontus ;  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  m  Spain 

13.  Celeritate  conficiendi.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  his  famous 
despatch  to  the  Roman  senate,  after  his  victory  over  Phamaces, 
'<  Venij  vidif  vici."  The  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  are  also 
foil  of  examples. 

14.  Nee  dissimilitudine  bellorum.  '*  Nor  in  the  unlike  character 
of  the  wars  themselves."  Occasioned  by  the  unlike  characters  of 
the  nations  with  whom,  and  the  countries  in  which,  they  were 
waged. 

15.  Nee  vero,  &c.  *'  And  that,  m  truth,  lands  the  most  widely 
remote  from  each  other  could  not  have  been  travelled  oyer  with 
more  rapidity  by  the  footsteps  of  any  one,  than  they  have  been 
traversed,  I  will  not  say  by  your  marches,  but  by  your  victories." 
A  somewhat  similar  measure  of  praise  had  already  been  poured  out 
by  Cicero  upon  Pompey,  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  war,  (c.  10,) 
*'  Qui  saepius  eum  hoste  eonflixitf  quam  quisquam  cum  inmicc 
coneertavit :  plura  Bella  gessit,  quam  ceteri  legerunt :  plures  pro- 
vincias  etmfecit^  quam  ceteri  coTieupierunt.** 

16.  Lustratae  sint.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius :  *•  Lia- 
trare  plus  est  quam  peragrare:  nam  qui  peragrat  transit;  qui 
Itistrat  ambit:  quo  plus  temporis  requiritury 

17.  Quae  quidem  ego,  &c.  '<  Now,  were  I  not  to  confess  thai 
ikese  things  are  so  extraordinary,"  &c. — Amens  sim.  **  I  would 
be  a  madman,"  i.  e.  it  were  madness  not  to  confess,  dec. 

18.  Alia  majora.  Alluding  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired  by  Ins 
generous  conduct  in  pardoning  Marcellus. 

19.  Extenuare  verbis.  "To  depreciate  by  their  remarks." — 
Communicare  cum  mvltis.  "  To  share  it  with  the  many,"  L  e. 
with  the  great  body  of  the  soldiery. — Propriae  imperatorutn,  "TTie 
exclusive  property  of  commanders." 

20.  In  armis.  **  In  military  operations." — Locorum  opportuni- 
tas.  "  The  advantage  of  situation." — Auxilia  sociorum.  **  Tlie 
aid  of  allies." 

21.  Commeatus.  **  Convoys,"  i.  e.  supplies  of  militarjr  stores,  dec. 

22.  Quasi  suo  jure.  "  As  if  by  a  right  peculiariy  hers." — Poem 
omne  swim.  "  As  almost  entirely  her  own."  Compare,  as  regaids 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage,  the  language 
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•i  iMWIlllt*  (Uofmyf.  9fdt  E«XXI^  c.  IS,)  T<3y  ^  ntvSrw  l^w^  5| 
thra  furi  jrty^ow  Vfr^oirraf,  r4  vX^arw  iv  nt  fiipos  rf  Hx9  f^^tlf 
c.  r.  A. 

I.  ifojilt  gUniae.    The  g^oiy  of  pgdoning  a  ▼iolenft  politicai  gO 
enemy. 

8L  QttonAfliwiMi^  etl,  6lc.  *'  How  grett  soeror  it  ia,  (and  it 
contii^y  ia  most  great,)'*  L  e.  and  nothmg  certainly  can  be  greater. 

3.  NihU  8ibi^  <Sec.  '*  No  centuiion,  no  piefect,  no  cohort,  no 
troop,  take  unto  tfaemaelvefl  taof  portion  of  this  pniae  of  thine,"  L  e. 
no  commander  of  in&ntiy  or  cavalry,  no  body  of  foot  or  horse. 
Ceniurio  properly  means  a  commander  of  one  hnndred  infantry. 
I^aefectus  denotes  a  leader  of  cavalry.  Both  terms  are  used  here, 
however,  in  a  general  sense.  So  again,  cohort  and  turma  are  em- 
ployed, in  this  sentence,  with  a  general  reference  to  any  body  of 
foot  or  horse.  In  strictness,  eohors  means  a  band  of  600  foot-sol- 
diers ;  and  turmot  a  troop  of  80  horse. 

4.  DeeerpU.  The  peculiar  force  of  this  verb  is  best  expressed 
by  a  parai^iiase :  *'  Plock  for  themselTOs  a  sing^  leaf  from  thy 
garland." 

5.  Qtdn  eiiam,  &c.  **  Nay,  even  fortune,  that  very  mistress  of 
imman  affiJrs,  presents  not  herself  for  any  share  of  thu  thy  glory," 
i.  e.  lays  claim  to  no  share  in  this  thy  latest  and  most  glorious  act. 

6.  Tuam  ene  totam  ei  propriam.  '*  That  it  is  all  and  peculiarly 
thine  own.** 

7.  Nee  ad  cotuUium,  &c.  <*Nor  is  chance  admitted  to  the 
counsels  of  prudence,"  i.  e.  nor  do  thy  plans  ever  look  to  chance  to 
aid  them  in  their  fiilfiUnent.  If,  therefore,  fortune  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  success  of  thy,  plans,  in  general,  but  if  they  all  owe  their 
completion  to  thy  sagacity  and  prudence,  she  must  surely  be  ex- 
cluded also  from  this  last  act  of  tldne,  in  which  wisdom  and  foresight 
are  so  happily  blended. 

8.  Immamtate  barbaras.  "Fiercely  barbarous."  The  Gauls, 
Germans,  Britons,  dec.  With  respect  to  the  Germans  and  Britons, 
howerer,  it  was  a  mere  idle  boast. 

9.  LociM  infiitUas.  "  Spread  over  an  infinite  variety  of  regions." 
-  -Omni  copiarum  genere.     "  In  all  kinds  of  resources." 

10.  Quae  naturam  et  conditionem,  &c.  "  Which  possessed  the 
nature  and  condition  of  being  able  to  be  overcome,"  i.  e.  which  by 
their  very  nature,  and  the  condition  connected  with  them,  were  capa- 
ble of  being  overcome. — ^The  common  text  has  mnci  et,  but  the 
latter  word  is  omitted  by  Lambinus,  Graevius,  Wolf,  and  others. 

II.  Animum  vmcete.     "To  conquer  one's  feelings,  however." 
•Vietorutm  temperare.    **  To  make  a  moderate  use  of  victory  " 
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02  ^^'  Aiversarum  non  modo  extdkn  jmeettum,  **  N«t  mkf  u 
XBiM  a  faUen  foe."  jMcentemt  titenUy,  **  lying  praatnte.'  ^^Am 
pUfieare  ejut  frUtmam  digmtatenL  **  To  enkige  hu  fonner  dig 
ntty,**  i.  e.  to  derate  him  to  ■  etill  higher  rank  thn  he  praviou^ 
enjoyed ;  to  heighten  and  increase  hia  personal  consideration. 

18.  SimUlimum  Deo  judico.  This  soandi  to  modem  ean  as  tlia 
giossest  flatteiy.  Middleton,  howe?er,  nndertakes  Cicero's  defenoe 
sgainst  the  chugo  of  insincerity.  **  It  mast  he  remembered,"  re- 
marks he,  *<  that  tbe  orator  was  delrreiing  a  speech  of  thanks,  nok 
only  for  himself,  bat  in  the  name  and  at  tbe  desire  of  the  senate, 
where  his  sabject  natarally  required  all  the  embellishments  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  that  sll  his  complimente  are  gronnded  on  a  eopposi- 
tkm,  that  Caesar  intended  to  restore  tiie  republic,  of  which  hf 
entertsined  no  small  hopes  at  thb  time,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  Caesar's  pnncqMl  fiiends.  {Ep,  ad  Fam.  13,  68.)  This, 
therefore,  he  recommends,  enforces,  and  requires  fieom  bim  in  his 
speech,  with  the  spirift  of  an  old  Roman ;  and  no  reasonable  naan 
will  think  it  strange,  that  so  fine  an  address  to  a  coiMpieior,  in  tbe 
height  of  all  his  power,  should  want  to  be  tempered  with  some  few 
strokes  of  flattery.'*     (Lift  •/  Cteero,  »eet.  8.— vol.  3,  p.  269:) 

14.  Bellieae  tuae  laudeM  iUae.  "Those  warlike  praises  of 
thine." — LUeru  aUjue  linguu.    <'  In  the  Utentere  and  kaguages." 

16.  Ejutmodires.  The  praises  attendant  upon  warfflie  acfaiev- 
mento. — Obstrepi  clamore  im/tfum,  dec.  '<  Seem  to  be  Prawned 
amid  the  riionte  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  blast  of  the  trompete." 

16.  Iraatndia  praesertimf  qume  e$t  immiea  etnuiUo.  Compare 
die  language  of  Horace,  Ep.  1,  2,  62,  "  In  furor  hremo  e#r." 

17.  Non  modo  in  geatis  rehua,  dec.  **  Not  only  in  the  case  ei 
leal  occurrences,  but  even  in  those  of  a  fictttknis  natnre." 

18.  C«/itf  fiMii^Mt,  dec.  *'  Whose  sentimente  and  feelings  we 
see  plainly  to  be  of  sach  a  nature,  that,"  dec.  The  cooaaon  text 
hn eujus nuntem  seruugque  et  oaeermmm.  For  et  os  ("and 
whose  very  look,")  we  have  adopted  the  elegant  emendation  <A 
Faemus,  eo*,  in  the  sense  of  tales,  and  which  has  the  additional 

advantage  of  rendering  the  conneadon  of  ut  more  apparent 

Weiske  makes  the  same  change. 

19.  Salmim.  "Secured  to  her."  Compare  Middleton's  r^ 
nuoks,  under  note  18. 

20.  Quilnu  etudm,  dec.  "With  what  demoiwtrations of  seal 
shall  we  honour ;  with  what  grateiiil  feelings  shall  we  cksp  to  our 
bosoms  1  I  do  assure  you,  the  very  walls  of  this  senate-house  are 
desirouS;  as  they  seem  to  me,  of  returning  thanks  to  you,  because 
the  authority  (rfthis  body  is  soon  about  to  be  re-established  in  these 
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Ihnr  Mmaf  ieate  as  well  u  their  own."  We  have  giren  the  ^ 
latter  part  of  thia  paaaage  according  to  the  common  text,  althoa^ 
Manatina  and  others  aoqpeet  some  conniption.  Our  interpretation 
ia  that  of  Emeati,  who  remaika :  **  Sensu9  est,  quod  iUa  prtMjlina 
tateloritoi  senatus  max  rurnu  habitatara  nt  in  hoe  curia,  in  qu^ 
€t  0ftui  majares  et-mtfer  semUcres  j^rimum  auctoritate  wUiu-' 
itteni." 

81.  Me  Hum  fidiu».  The  term  iius  is  the  aame  aa  d€ua  or 
iitus,  diodjidnu  is  an  adjective  formed  iiom  Jides.  Hence,  diu9 
fidiug,  "  the  god  of  honour,"  or  "  good  faith,"  will  be  the  aame 
aa  the  2,s»t  irianoi  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  if  we  follow  the  aathority  of 
VaiTO,  (li.  If.  4,  10,)  identical  with  the  Sabine  Sancus,  and  Ro- 
man Herculea  ;  so  that  me  diua  Jidnu  is  nothing  more  than  me 
deusfidei  (i.  e.  Hercnles)  adjuvet,  or,  in  other  words,  meheraUe, 

1.  Can  MareeUL    Caiua  Marcellus  waa  the  brother  of  Maicua  g3 
MaiceUua. — ^This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  introducing 
Cicero'a  accomit,  in  his  letter  to  Sulpicius,  (£p.  ad  Fam,  4,  4,)  of 
what  took  place  on  this  occasion :  '*  Caesar,  aiVer  haying  complain- 
ed of  the  morosenesa  of  MarceUus,  for  so  he  called  it,  and  praised, 

in  the  strongest  terms,  the  equity  and  prudence  of  jour  conduct, 
presently  declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that,  whatever  offence  he 
had  received  from  the  man,  he  could  refuse  pothing  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  senate.  What  the  senate  did  was  this ;  upon  the 
mention  ci  Marcellna  by  Piso,  his  brother  Caiua  haying  thrown 
himself  at  Caesar'a  feet,  they  all  rose,  and  went  forward,  in  a  sup- 
plicating manner,' towaida  Caesar.  In  short,  the  proceeding  of  this 
day  appeared  to  me  ao  fair  and  becoming,  that  I  could  not  help 
fimcying  I  saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving  as  it  were. 
When  idl,  therefore,  who  were  asked  their  opinions  before  me,  had 
returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  except  Yolcatius,  (for  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  have  d<me  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Marcellus*  place,) 
I,  as  soon  aslwis  called  iqxm,  changed  my  mind  ;  for  I  had  resolv- 
ed with  myself  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  from  any  feelings 
of  indolence,  but  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity  ; 
Caesar'a  greatness  of  mind,  however,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the 
senate,  got  the  better  of  my  resolution.  I  gave  thanks,  therefore, 
to  Caesar,  in  a  long  speech,  and  have  deprived  myaelf  by  it,  I  fear, 
on  other  occasions,  of  that  honeat  quiet  which  waa  my  only  comfort 
in  these  unhi^py  timea,"  dec. 

2.  Et  commemorabiii,  dec.  "And  possessed  of  a  degree  of 
ficmtemal  affection  that  is  deserving  of  all  mention."  Compare,  aa 
regards  |iMl««,  note  9,  page  60. 

%  PeetuB  Ufudii,    **  Came  guahing  over  me."    The  common 
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^tertbM^oii/,  which  is  fur  inf«nor.    ThAgiMtari 
ghro  the  latter,  but  the  better  clan  the  i«niier  raading. 

4.  NobUunnUanquefMnUiam.  Giceio  \isee  the  teim  ftmUm  Is 
denote  the  individual  funily  of  the  lilacoaUL  They  finmed  sbmich 
of  the  gens  Claudioj  at  Ckadian  house. 

6.  TutM  maxmity  dtc.  **  To  the  gzeetest  of  joor  coiiiilie« 
felicitations,"  i.  e.  to  the  greatest  of  those  many  victories,  onwfakli 
you  have  been  felicitated  by  othen.  Some  commenlatOBs  confiwmd 
grtUiUaiio  hero  with  the  same  tenn  when  dftnothig  a  tiumkaigivinf 
to  the  gods.  It  refers,  on  the  contrary,  merely  to  die  private  feel- 
ings of  Caesar,  and  the  felicitations  offiared  him  by  friends  for  his 
Domeious  and  eminent  successes.  For  Cicero  to  have  said,  that 
Caesar  would  regard  this  day  as  a  somceM'  higher  pleaenio  than  Ihs 
greatest  of  the  many  thanksgivings  which  had  been  decreed  in  hie 
name,  would  have  shocked  the  rdigious  feelings  oi  his  auditors, 

6.  Est  propria  Caesaris,  "  Is  the  act  of  Caeasr  akme.**  li^ 
wally,  "  is  pecuUar  to  Caesur/' 

7.  Du£e  te  gestae  quidem,  dtc.  We  have  rejected,  on  the  sag^ 
gestion  of  Emesti,  the  words  magmas  illas,  which  sppear  in  tlie 
common  text  between  gestae  and  ^tttdsm. 

8.  Hujus  autem  rei,  "  In  the  present  afiair,  however,"  i.  e  na 
the  act  of  this  day,  the  pardoning  of  Marceiius. 

9.  Quae  fuiiem  tanta  est,  **  And  so  great  indeed  is  it'*— > 
Tropaeis  numumentisque  tms.    *^  To  your  other  trophies  and  noi^ 


10.  Opere  out  mamu.  **  By  the  labour  or  the  hand  of  man.**—- > 
Veiustas.    '  *  Length  of  days." 

11.  Justitia  et  lenitas  animi.  The  term  jusHtia  has  requeues 
ttere  to  the  rank  and  merits  of  MaieeUns.  It  would  have  been 
onjust  in  Caesar  to  have  kept  such  a  man  any  longer  away  finm  his 
country. — Lenitas  antim,  and  not  elementiaf  is  enjoyed,  in  oidM 
that  Caesar  may  not  appear  to  have  been  sparing  a  foe,  and  lbs 
lemembrance  of  former  enmitiee  be  in  this  way  renewed. 

12.  Ut  quantunif  dec.  "  That  as  much  as  length  of  time  shall 
lake  from  your  monuments,  so  much  will  it  add  to  your  gjifOKj**^ 
(^erihu  refers  back  to  tropaeis  monumsntisgue. 

18.  Victores  betlorum  dvilium.  ^'Yieton  in  our  civil  wan." 
iUlnding  to  Sylla,  Marius,  Cinna,  dbc. 

14.  Vereor  ne.  We  have  adopted  the  emendation  of  EraaatL 
Hie  common  text  has  vereor  u^,  but  this  can  only  be  allowed  if 
•on  be  thrown  out  before  perinde.     Consult  note  8,  page  48. 

16.  Non  perinde,  dec.  "  May  not  be  underatood,  on  the  man 
ftening  of  it  to  the  same  degree  thai  I,  reflecting  iq)on  it,  feci  it 
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iniidiidiob6,*'i.e.  iett^Aiat  iMymsyftU&rriiMtorwIittlteel.  ^ 
Ptrmie  is  hem  eqarfBlent  lOMfM.  Coiaptn  TumeUmiu,  it  Fc  » 
i^.  e.  176. 

16.  Qua^  iUa  adepla  er£i.  *'  WUch  it  had  obtained  Hor  you,*' 
i.  e.  fhe  absdute  power  wliidi  it  gave  him  orer  his  political  oppo* 
nents,  and  the  means  whidi  it  aflbided  him  of  giatifying  pnrala 
ammesity. 

17.  Olnne*  vidj  AedfdMMfiMM.  "  AB  of  ns  the  vanqniAed  might 
have  fallen,"  i.  e.  been  cnt  off  by  the  swoid.  Cicero  means,  tiiial 
this  wonkL  have  been  the  case  if  Caesar  had  followed  the  naotl 
eeone,  and  taken  Marias  at  Sylb  for  his  models. 

18.  Ciemeniiae  tuae  judido.  "  By  the  decision  of  your  ckm- 
eacy,"  i.  e.  by  your  merciful  determination.  CUmtfUia  is  now  en^ 
ployed  because  ocddisMemuM  precedes,  and  more  besides  MarceOns 
«re  meant.     Consult  note  11. 

19.  Atque  hoe  C.  CaesarU,  &e.  **  And  maifc,  Conscript  Fa- 
thers, how  widely  this  determination  on  the  pert  of  Cains  Caesar 
extends  in  its  influence/'  i.  e.  MaveeDiis  alone  is  not  the  oidy  ons 
benefited  by  this  generous  condoet  of  Oaesar. 

20.  Quiadillatrma,^.  *<  Who  were  driven  by  some  wmdnd 
and  lamentaUe  fatality  or  other,  on  the  part  of  die  repnbhe,  to  tak* 
up  arms  in  that  contest.''  The  contest  refemd  to  is  die  civil  war, 
and  the  opposition  made  to  Caesar,  by  his  politieal  antagonists,  is 
flatteringly  ascribed  by  the  speaker  to  mere  blind  fatality;  implyinf, 
4>f  course,  that,  had  they  exercised  any  judgment  or  reflectien,  dngr 
would  never  have  rensted  hncL 

21 .  Ne9ci»  fuo.  Equivalent  to  quo  fato  id  factum  fiurii  ntuw. 
In  translating,  however,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogooa  merely  to 
oar  phrases,  <*  or  other,"  ^  I  know  not  what,"  dec. — Neoao  qmt, 
and  its  other  forms,  neoeio  quid,  neacio  quern,  tuscio  quo,  dEC.,  Are 
jmployed  to  denote  scmietfaing  more  or  less  obscure,  or  over  which 
we  wish  to  pass  by  considering  it  as  sodi.  It  is  used  also,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  persons,  to  indicate  contempt.  The  ellipsis  is 
worth  noting.  Thus,ii«#efo  quisfeeit  is  put  for,  atiqtd$  fecit,  nescio 
quie  tit ;  and  agam  neeeio  quern  vidi  is  equivalent  to,  tdiquem  mii, 
neeeio  quern  viderim,**  dec.  Consult  SeheUer,  Praeeept,  ShfL  vol 
1,  p.  829. 

22.  Etei  tUiqua  culpa,  dec.  *<  Although  we  are  in  some  degree 
liAie  to  the  imputation  of  human  infirmity,"  i.  e.  blindness  in  not 
perceiving  the  trae  course  which  we  ought  to  have  porsued 

23.  A  seeUre*  eerie  literati  sunau.  **  Have,  by  (his  act  of 
Oaesar's,  been  evidently  acquitted  of  any  wicked  intentions,"  i.  e. 
n  pardoning  Maieellus,  Caesa^  has  cltariy  showi^)  that  he  aeqoitu 
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^jDOloBlf  Unt  mdinaiMl,batattof  uawhofottiMrad  dMi^n&idef 
Pompejry  of  aay  evil  feeing  towudt  himstlf,  and  only  ooosideiii  m 
to  have  been  actuated  by  an  honeat  though  miataken  lore  of  oountijr. 
94.  Et  iUnmi,  "And  once  mora.''  Th0  eadier  leading  a 
4t  Uem,  fan  whieh  GiaeTina  fint  aabatitiited  et  itenim,  on  ttie 
andiontyofaMS.    He  ia  followed  by  Eneati  and  otheia. 

36.  RdiquM  ompiuwnot  vtror.  **  Thoae  othor  veiy  iUaatdooi 
man."  Refening  to  the  other  individuala  of  the  dd  Pompeian 
party,  who,  like  himaelf,  had  been  paidoned  by  Gaeaar,  and  reatoreo 
to  their  rank  and  privilegea  aa  aenatoca. 

g^  1.  Non  iUe  ho$teM^  dec.  **  He  baa  bioaght  no  enemiea  into  the 
aenate,"  L  e.  the  indiridnala,  w^ioin  he  haa  thua  reatoied,  he  hu 
acquitted  of  all  hoatile  feelioga  towaida  himaelf.  Had  he  tbou^ 
that  they  chedahed  aoch  feelinga,  he  would  never  have  reHtdmitted 
them.  All  which  ia  clearly  ahown,  if  it  need  additional  confirma 
tioB,  by  the  pardon  of  Maicellna. 

2.  JuOeamt.  ^^ Ife concluded.*' — Ignorajtioinef 6m,  "From an 
ignorance  rather  of  hia  real  inteofeioDa,  and  from  a  fclae  and  groimd- 
leaa  fear."  The  flatteiy  hen  begma  to  be  veiy  apparent.  Jnat  aa 
if  Caeau'a  real  intentioBa  were  for  the  good  of  hia  coontiy,  and  as 
if  the  feara  of  all  good  patiiota  for  the  aafoty  of  the  republic  weie 
viaionaiy  and  groondleaa ! 

3.  Qiiem  evfiiHaU,  "  Than  hom  aogr  feelinga  of  cupidity,"  i. « 
any  deaire  of  gnti^nng  a  rapacious  qiiiit,  and  aeixiug  upon  the  prop- 
eity  of  otiben. 

4.  CruddiUUe.  "  A  spirit  of  rerengo."  A  feding  of  cruel  hatred, 
6.  Semper  de  pacey  dec.     "  I  alwaya  waa  of  opinion  that  propo 

aals  of  peace  ought  to  be  liatened  to."  Cicero  had  done  every 
thing,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  trouUea,  to  prevent  a  ruptur* 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  convmced  that  an  iotestiac' 
war  would  inevitably  end  in  the  eatabliahment  of  abaolute  power. 
His  letteis,  which  make  ua  acquainted  with  hia  secret  thoughts, 
folly  substantiate  this  :  " Pace  oyue  est;  exmetorUpmm  malts, 
mda^  turn  eerte  tyraamU  exsiatet."  (Ep,  ad  Att.  7,  6.)  So  again : 
**Efuidem  adpacem  hortari  non  deatno,  quae,  vel  imjiuta,  uiilior 
ett  qmm  juatiseimum  dettiMn."  (Ad.  Att,  7,  14.)  He  foresaw  all 
that  happened,  and  it  is  with  this  view  before  him,  that  he  wiitea  tc 
AtticuB  and  hia  other  fiienda.  Caesar,  who  affected  great  modii 
tion,  made  aome  veiy  plausible  proposala  of  peace,  and  Ciceio  waa 
desirous  that  they  should  be  listened  to,  but  Pompey  abaolutefy 
lefosed.  When  the  latter  had  been  c<Mnpelled  to  quit  Rome  aa  a 
fogitive,  Cicero,  after  aome  delay,  fcdfowed  him  from  attacfaBMnt 
and  gmtitttde^  but  still  foil  of  gloomy  forebodings  and  fineseeiog 
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mnghl  iwt  hnniwtiMe  leaaltB,  smce  on  one  aide  vnm  alt  tiw  ri^i  J|^ 
and  on  the  other  all  the  power  :  "  Valuii  ajmd  me  pttut  pudm 
mmu^  ftMm  iimor.  VeritUM  sum  ieetse  Pompeii  saiuh.  Jiaqv* 
9el  ojfieio,  vd  fama  bonommf  vel  fmdore  vichu,  ut  in  fkMu 
Ampkiarmu,  mc  ego,prudtns  et  Mcieiu,  ad  pestem  ante  oeuiogpon 
tarn  sumpnfectua^"  (Ep.  adFam.  6,  6.) 

6.  Orationem  eiimm  dmum,  dec.  "  That  eren  the  entwatJee  oi 
those  citizens  who  earnestly  hegged  for  peace,  were  totally  nject- 
ed,**  L  e.  by  Pompey.     Consult  preceding  note. 

7.  Neque  etwn  ego  iUa,  dec.  "  For  I  never  took  an  active  p«l 
either  in  these  or  any  other  civil  commotions. 

8.  Soeut.  ^*  Allied  to,''  i.  e.  in  favonr  of. — Compare  the  Eft. 
gUsh  form  of  ezpressMm,  **  went  hand  in  hand  with." 

9.  Hominem  turn  secuhUf  dec.  *<  I  followed  a  certain  individml 
from  a  sense  of  private,  not  of  poUic,  doty."  The  alhision  is  to 
Pompey,  who  is  mentioned  m  guarded  terms,  not  fiom  any  ieai 
jf  the  conseqneBces  in  case  he  had  called  him  by  name,  bm 
rom  a  becommg  sense  of  propriety.  Cicero  means  to  eonwtj 
he  idea,  that  he  foHowed  Pompey  rather  as  a  ihend  than  a 
leader. 

10.  Tantumque  apud  me,  dec.  **  And  so  powerfol  an  ii^uenec 
did  the  &ithfbl  remembrance  of  a  gratefbl  mind  exaicioe  over  me," 
i.  e.  80  strongly  vras  I  inflceneedby  gratitadeibr  the  various  finrmnv 
I  had  received  from  him. 

11.  Ut  mtUOf  dec.'  <*  That  not  only  vrithont  any  desire  of  per- 
smial  advancement,  but  even  without  any  hope,  although  fully 
aware  of  my  situation  and  well  knowing  what  was  about  to  happen 
I  rushed  on  as  it  were  to  voluntary  ruin." 

12.  Quiod  qwdem  meum  eonsiUum,  "  And  these  views  of  mine 
indeed."— Jn^^ra  re,  **  Before  hostilities  brdce  out."  LitenUy, 
«( the  afiair  being  as  yet  entire,"  i.  e.  no  part  havmg  as  yet  been 
acted  upon,  no  hostile  steps  having  as  yet  been  taken,  llie  primi- 
tive meaning  of  inUgtr  is  **  untouched,"  from  in  and  tago,  the  old 
form  of  Uur^o, 

13.  Eadem  setut,  **I  entertamed  the  same  sentiments." — 
Etiam  cum  capitis  perieuio.  When  Cato  the  younger,  who  had 
been  1^  at  Dyiacchium,  hf  Ponqiey,  to  guard  the  arms  and  treas- 
ures deposited  there,  had,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  passed  over 
into  Cwcyra,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed,  he  there  offered  Ciceio 
the  comoumd  of  the  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  consist* 
mg  of  fifteen  cohorts.  Cicero,  however,  declined  it;  winch  so 
jEUspeiated  the  younger  Pompey,  that  he  was  about  to  lay  vident 
bands  upon  the  orator,  when  Cato  mterfered  and  saved  his  lilb. 

25 
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^(Pbu.  Ftl  C«<.  ifM.  e.  56.)  It »  to  thb  dierwahiiMin  f«y  y»> 
•bly  that  Cicero  ■Uudes  in  the  text. 

14.  EzfHo.  <<  And  hence" — Tarn  v^tuhu  rerum  exuhnmtor 
««So  itn£ur  a  judge^f  |)a88ing  events,"  i.  e.  so  unfair  and  biassed 
in  the  conclunons  which  he  dimws  from  eTents.-"<Gxaevkui  fimt 
gave  exisMiuUor,  from  MSS.,  in  {dace  of  oeMtimaitr,  ih»  reading  ok 
the  eommon  text.    It  is  adopted  by  Emeeti  and  othera. 

16.  PacU  0»eior9»,  "The  advuen  of  peace." — StaJtim. 
**  From  the  veiy  first,"  i.  e.  from  the  reiy  cooimeiicement  of  hos> 
tilities ;  in  the  veiy  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

16.  Caeterii  fuerit  iratior,  "  But  displayed  increased  lesent- 
oMnt  towards  the  rest."  The  object  of  the  whole  axfnment  is 
to  show,  that  Caesar's  wishes  were  always  in  &Toar  of  peace,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  alwi^  weli  disposed  towards 
those  of  the  opposite  party  who  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, while  he  displayed  enereased  resentnient  against  those  who 
wsce  bent  on  continuing  hosti&ties.  This,  of  esorse,  is  the  mere 
language  of  flattny. 

17.  Victor.  "  When  victonous,"  i.  e.  as  Caesar  now  is.— Pacts 
auetores.  Alluding  to  himself,  among  others,  and  to  the  kind  treat 
ment  he  had  received  from  Caesar. 

18.  Se  fiMfiMste,  dec.  "  That  he  would  rather  not  have  con- 
tended at  all,  than  have  come  off  victonous,"  i.  e.  that  gnat  as  the 
gloiy  of  the  victory  had  been,  he  would  n^ier  have  had  no  civil 
oootest  at  aU,  ashis  feehngshad  always  been  in  fitvour  of  peace.  It 
is  needless  to  comment  on  the  insincerity  of  Cicero  in  making  tkem 
assertion  of  Caesar. 

19.  Atque  hupu  quidem  ra,  dec.  "  And  on  this  particular  point 
I  am  evidence  in  fovour  of  Marcus  Maxceilus."  The  point  referred 
to  is  the  wish  for  peace  durii^  the  civfl  contest,  which  Cicero 
asserts  MaiceUus  felt  in  common  with  Moiaelf. 

20.  Nottri  emm  aeimu^  dec.  "  For  our  sentimeBts,  as  they 
always  had  in  the  season  of  peace,  so  then  also  coincided  during 
the  war,"  i.  e.  our  sentmienta,  namely  mme  and  those  of  Aiaieelloa 
were  alw^s  in  unison  during  both  the  civil  contest  and  the  times 
which  immediately  {Hceceded  it 

21.  Ckrtomm  homi$mm.  "  Of  certain  individuals  among  nsi." 
CtrtUM  vir  is  goierally  used  to  denote  "  a  snre,"  or  "trusty  pei^ 
son "  Hera  however,  eeriu*  has  the  force  of  quidmm.  Om»- 
pars  note  9,  lage  31.— llie  individuals  alluded  to  are  thought,  hf 
Manntius,  to  have  been,  m  particular,  L.  Lentelus  and  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.     Comparo  Ep,  ad  Fam.  6,  21. 

22.  VKtonae  ferocttuUm,      "The  cniel  excesses  of  viottiBr 
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Bflel^''  1.  e.  tlie  feroou^u  ipint  tkat  woolo,  m  all  probability,  efaar-  ^A 
icterize  tho  party  of  Poocpey,  if  success  were  to  crown  then  edorts. 
Had  Pompey  pioved  ?ietotiou8,  the  proaciiptioDS  of  Marias  and 
Sylla  wovdd  iDevitably  havo  bee&  ziaiievad.  Compare  the  kjognaga 
3f  Cicero's  letter  to  MaiceUns,  {JBp.  ad  Fmn.  4,  9) :  '*An  tuntm 
videbat  nucum  nmul,  quam  iUa  cnMis  enet  fuHira  victoria  V 

23.  Tua  Uberaiitat,  **  Your  generosity,"  i.  e.  yMr  geDemw 
conduct  towards  your  ibimer  foes. — JUtk,  AttndiBg  to  the  inaoknt 
conduct  and  the  mensces  of  Pompey'a  ioUoweDk 

24.  Non  emm  jam  cansaCf  6cc.  *'  Fckt  the  two  eaaaaa  are  na 
longer  to  be  ecHnpared,  but  the  o<»iseqiiance8  of  Tictoiy  on  eitlier 
side."  Cicexo  means  to  say,  that  he  will  be  silent  bow  raspeeting 
the  merits  of  the  tiKQ  causes,  namely  that  of  Caesar  and  Hiat  of 
Pompey.  The  time  iat  diseussing  this  point  has  passed  away.  lie 
will  merely  institute  a  comparoon  between  the  yeiy  diiennt  nodes 
in  which  either  par^  would  have  made  use  of  Tietoiy.  lie  dwn 
proceeds  to  show,  how  Caesar  hss  acted  ainco  hia  sveeeos,  snd  tiMB 
briefly  sketches  what  would  htm  been  the  zesnlts  of  victoif  •■  the 
side  of  Pompey. 

25.  MarH*  vi»  pn-euiU.  **  The  Tiolenee  of  war  smote  down."— 
Ira  victariae,  **  The  angiy  feelinga  geneiaHy  attendant  upon  vie* 
tory."  Cicero  means,  that  whoerer  M  in  that  confliet,  fell  with 
aims  in  their  hands»  No  one  was  put  to  death,  after  tho  victoiy,  by 
any  mandate  or  proscription. 

26.  Ex  eadem  ode.  "  From  that  same  army,"  i.  e  the  araay  of 
Pompey. 

27.  AUeriut  vero  parti*.  "  As  regaids  the  oppoatte  party,  haw 
eyer."  The  gemtiye  is  here  used  in  imitation  of  the  Gieek  idiom. 
The  Greek  rule  is  as  follows  :  **  To  woids  of  all  kinds  other  words 
are  added  in  the  genitiye,  which  show  the  respect  in  which  the 
sense  of  those  words  must  be  taken,  in  which  case  tho  genitiye 
properly  signifies  *  as  regards,'  or  *  with  regaid  to.'  "  {Mattkiaa 
G.  G,  yol.  2,  p.  665,  Kenriek'*  tranoL) 

1.  Nintu  tracHndoM,  &c.     "  That  yictoiy  would  have  been  ae^  gg 
companied  by  too  much  of  angry  feeling,"  i.  e.  that  they  would 
aave  made  an  angry  and  cruel  use  of  victory. 

2.  Armatts,  "  Those  who  were  actually  in  arms."  Rofawitig 
to  the  folkweis  of  Caesar.  Compare  Mamithis :  <<  ArmatU,  h.  e. 
VaoMAriaTsu. 

3.  OtioaiM,  "  Those  who  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,"  L  e.  who 
wished  to  remain  neutral.  Compare  the  laoguage  of  Cieero'a  letter 
to  Varro,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  9, 6)  :  '*  CnideUter  "otions  nunakmHurt 
eratgue  its  et  iua  inviMawbmUu  et  tnea  oraHo."    And  again,  Ep 
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4.  QmmI  ^KUfitc  9enai9S€i,  Ac,  **  What  sentimento  each  had 
entettaiiied,  but  where  he  had  beendDiing  the  contest,'*  i.  e.  whetha 
with  tiae  annj,  and  takii^  an  aethre  part  agaanet  the  foe,  or  lemaiii- 
ing  mactire  and  neatial  at  home. 

6.  Etiamn  poenM»,  dec.  **  Eren  though  they  may  have  soaght 
a  hasty  atmiamfliit  from  the  Roman  people,  on  accoont  of  some 
offimce,  by  their  having  xaiaedso  great  and  ao  monmiul  a  civil  war,** 
i  e.  eran  though  they  may  have  raiaed  this  deatructiTe  and  moam- 
Cnl  war  to  poniah  the  Roman  people  for  aome  aggravated  ofienee. — 
We  have  given  eajpfltomitf,  with  Emeati,  in  place  of  expetheruntf 
the  veadii^  of  the  common  text  The  relative  ^ui,  it  will  be  per* 
eehredf  takea  the  anbionctive  esetteMrm/,  becanae  equivalent  hers 
to  ^  aince  they,"  or  *<  inaamnch  aa  they.'* 

•.  OflUMm  ajMat  sabUiM^  dee.  '*  To  have  referred  oar  every  hope 
of  aafoty  to  the  clemency  and  wiadom  of  the  conqoeror,"  i.  e.  to 
have  made  all  our  aafety  depend  upon,  dec. 

7.  Quare  gaude^  Ac.  "  Rejoice  then  in  thia  ao  enhed  a  privi- 
lege," L  e.  the  privilege  of  having  the  aafety  of  the  whde  Roman 
people  dependant  on  thy  clemency  and  wiadom 

8.  FarhauL  '*  Yoor  good  fortone.*'— iVicKiira  et  moribuM  hut. 
"  Your  kind  diapoaition  and  noble  character.** — Ex  quo  quidem,  dec 
**  From  all  which  a  wiae  man  derives  his  highest  recompense  and 
pleaauie.*' 

9.  CmeUra,  «  The  other  actions  of  your  life.**— FtrAUt.  '<  Upon 
year  valoor."— "CoRjra/atfaiere.  *'  You  will  have  occasion  to  feli- 
catate  yourself.'*    Some  read  graiuUbere,  which  is  much  mferior. 

10.  Jh  maximu  tiiis  benefieiis,    «  Of  the  boundless  favours  you 


11.  QiuM  non  modo,  6ce.  '*  Yirtoea  which,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  eonstitute  not  only  our  highest,  but  in  fact  our  only  true 
aource  of  gratification.**  literally,  «<  which,  I  will  venture  to  sax 
ana  not  only  the  greatest,  but  in  fact  even  the  only  goods.** 

IS.  Jn  Itmig  vera.  <<In  well-merited  applauae.*' — DonaU. 
"  Beatowed,**  for  a  lastmg  possession  ;  commodaia^  "  lent,**  only  for 
a  seaaen. 

13.  LtpgU.  "Who  have  been  led  astray.**  litcraHy,  "who 
have  slipped.**— .Aid  pramtate  aUqua.  "  Or  by  any  comipt  motive.** 

14.  Bed  opmUmty  dec.  «  But  by  an  idea  of  duty,  foolish  perfaapa. 
certainly  not  criminal,  and  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  public  good.*' 
Move  literally,  <*  by  a  certain  appearance  of  public  benefit.  Compar* 
the  langoage  of  Cicero's  letter  to  Torqnatua,  (Ef.  ad  Fam.  6,  1 
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"  (^uMun  nobis  ^fiemmpt$tnm^  ei  ^mim^  ii  debUmm  re^pubheae  g^ 
mutraeque  digniiaH  videoamur  MeqtU,** 

15.  Non  enim  tua,  6k,  **  For  it  is  no  fault  of  tfaine.'*  Because 
they  have  mistaken  ihy  chaiaoter.  The  fault  is  theirs  for  not  know- 
ing thee  better.— iSraMmiK.  <*  Have  felt,"  i.  e.  after  having  be«A 
conquered  by  thee. 

16.  Nunc  vera  vemoy,  Ac.  **  But  now  I  come  to  that  most  heavy 
complaint  and  horrid  suspicion  of  thine."  Caesar  had  complaiiied 
before  the  senate  of  the  hostile  feelings  and  nunoseneas  (acarbitas) 
of  Maicellus,  and  had  expressed  his  suspicions  that  the  latter  atiU 
haiboused  evil  designs  against  his  personal  safety. 

17.  Quae  mm  iibi  tpsi,  &c.  "  A  su^icion,  the  realizing  of  wfaiek 
<Might  to  be  guarded  against  not  more  by  your  own  self,"  dec.  Com 
pare  Manutius  :  ^*  PrcmdendA  est,  nt  vera  tit :  prmridenda  auiem 
curis,  eonnLUsque  nostrUy 

18.  Nunqiiam  iamtn  verbis  exUnuabo,  Cioero^a  meaning  is 
this :  Although  I  trust  that  your  suspicion  is  a  groundless  one,  still  I 
will  not  seek  to  <*  lessen"  it  by  any  thing  that  I  can  say.  For  warn 
I  to  lessenrit,  I  would  at  the  same  time  be  throwing  you  more  off 
your  guard,  whereas  we  all  wish  you  to  be  eaieful  about  your  own 
•&fety,  since  ours  is  closely  connected,  and  in  &ct  identified,  with  it 

19.  Ui  si  in  aUenOro  peceandum  sit,  "  So  that  if  I  must  ezr  in 
one  or  the  other  extreme,"  i.  e.  of  too  much  or  too  little  precantioB. 
— Parufn  prudens.  **  Not  sufficiently  prudent"  Or  simply  **  im- 
prudent" 

20.  Sed  qvisTuim  est  iste,  dLC.  "  But  who  is  that  one  so  lost  to 
all  judgment  1"  i.  e.  who  is  the  in&tuated  man  whom  you  suspect 
of  harbouring  this  design  against  you. — The  student  will  mark  the 
force  of  iste.     Compare  note  4,  page  1 . 

21.  De  tmsTie  1  "  Is  he  one  of  your  own  1"  i.  e.  one  of  your  own 
(nend8.~-QiM  magis  sunt  hd  1    "  Who  are  more  your  own  1" 

1.  Qui  wta  tecum  fuerunt.     ^*  Who  were  with  you  in  the  war."  ^ 
Referring  to  his  followers  generally. 

2.  Tantusfiiror.  "  So  great  madness." — Omnia  summa  "  Eveiy 
thing  that  was  most  desirable,"  i.  e.  the  full  completbn  of  his 
wishes. 

3.  Cas>endum  est.  "You  must  take  care,  I  suppose." — Quit 
**  Who  are  they  1"  i.  o.  where  are  they  now  to  be  found  1 

4.  Supersunt.  We  have  adopted  here  the  conjecture  of  Lambi- 
nus,  which  is  approved  of  by  Emesti.  The  common  text  has  sttper 
fuerunt. 

6.  Tantae  laiebrae^  dec.  "  Lurking  places  so  deep,  and  recesses 
«>  hidden  in  their  nature." — JDUigeniiam   "  Your  cireuroiqwotion  " 
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0^     %  Tmn  9gnaru$  remm,  Ac.    <*fto  igmtiiit  of  llw  coone  o. 
ersnts,  so  total  a  atianger  to  tlw  ffeate  of  public  ilfimn.'* 

7.  ^vmttvAMVcte.  <*  On  your  indiridaal  existence."  liter- 
^,  *< OB  the  life  of  thee  alone.'*  The  genitire  unhu  is  pnt  in 
•^position  with  the  genitiTe  inqdied  In  the  possessive  iua. — Omrnum 
Supply  vttat. 

8.  IH  debeo.  <*  As  I  ought  to  do,"  i.  e.  as  I  am  in  dntj  bonnd, 
eoBBidering  the  many  fayoniB  you  have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  me 

0.  CasKt  dunUuaU  humanott  dec.  **  I  dfead  merely  the  common 
■ccidents  of  life,  and  the  uncertain  issues  of  health,"  die. 

10.  DoUoque  cum  respithHeOj  &c.  The  republic,  remaiioB  CScon^ 
en^t  to  be  immortal ;  but  it  depends  entirdy  on  yomr  existence . 
you,  therefore,  ought  to  be  as  immortal  ea  the  repvMK  ought  to  be. 
Bat  yon  are  a  mortal,  and  I  mourn,  therefore,  as  weD  on  account 
of  its  destinies  as  the  shortness  and  limitation  of  your  own  career. — 
The  language  of  flattery  can  hardly  go  farther. 

11.  Sctlerit  insiiMTumqiu  amtenmo.  *'The  conspiring  force 
<f  guft  and  treachery." 

1%.  ExcUandd.  "  Are  to  be  raised  to  their  former  slate."  An 
adroit  exhortation  unto  Caesar  to  restore  the  former  state  of  things, 
and  one,  too,  so  managed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
ofienee. — Jacere.  "  Lie  prostrate." — Belli  iptius  impetu,  dec. 
"  Struck  down  and  laid  low,  as  was  of  necessity  to  be  expected, 
by  the  reiy  shock  of  the  war." 

13.  Constituenda  judicia,  <*  Justice  is  to  be  re-established." 
Literally,  **  trials,"  i.  e.  the  dispensing  of  justice  must  be  placed 
upon  a  sure  basis  as  formeily. — RewKOndaJides.  **  Public  credit 
is  to  be  re-instated."  Literallj,  *'  is  to  be  recalled,"  i.  e.  to  the 
position  it  fonnerly  occupied  in  the  opmions  of  all. 

14.  Comprimendae  lihidines.  '*  Licentiousness  must  be  re- 
pressed," i.  e.  tiie  license  attendant  upon  a  state  of  warfare. 

1ft.  Propaganda  scholes.  **  Population  be  increased."  literally, 
«  ofbpring  be  propagated,"  i.  e.  an  increase  of  population  encour- 
aged, to  repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars. 
Compare  Dio  Cassius,  (48,  25,)  lirtiili  rt  Seivh  dXiyavBpcairtaf  ^cd  ri 
Tap  dvo'kotXSrwv  irXflOogf • voXmraiitaj  Sd\a  hriBriKew.   So 

also  Augustus,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  contest  between  himself  and 
Antony,  caused  the  famous  Lex  Julia,  de  maritandii  ordinibus,  to 
be  enacted.    Consult  Legal  Index. 

16.  Omnia  quae  dilapsa,  dec.  "  All  those  tilings,  which  have 
fiillen  away  and  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin,  are  to  be  bound  iinnly 
in  their  former  places  by  rigorous  laws."  A  metaphor  talcen  from 
the  component  paf  s  of  a  thing  becoming  disunited,  and  t*  ♦  whotC 
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ftlliiig  to  rouu.    Saeh,  aecotdiDg  to  the  orator,  has  been  the  ufln-  0^ 
ence  of  civfl  war  on  the  institiitioni  of  Rome,  an  evil  which  Gaeatr 
18  entreated  to  remedy  hj  Tigoious  and  aalntazj  ordinances. 

17.  Non  fait  recusandmn  quin,  **  It  mts  not  to  be  denied  heA 
ihai:''^Ariore.  "  Excitement." — Quassaia  retpMka.  *<  The 
shattered  republic." — Praendia  stabilitatU  tuae.  '*  The  snppoite 
of  its  stability/'  i.  e.  its  stable  supports. 

18.  Armatiu,  «  When  m  arms."— To^aA».  "  If  attayed  a 
the  robe  of  peace,"  i.  e.  if  acting  in  a  civil  capacity  and  if  no  intes- 
tine war  had  been  raging.    Compare  note  15,  page  80. 

19.  QuiiuB  praeter  U,  dtc.  "  For  no  one  can  heal  tiiem  eave 
von,"  i.  e.  the  power,  which  yon  now  enjoy  hi  the  state,  mi^es  yon 
the  fittest  person  to  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  yonr  coimtiy. 

20.  Itaqve  iUam  ^uam,  dec.  "  And  hence  it  was  with  a  feefing 
of  concern  I  heard  that  very  remarkable  and  philosophie  saying  ef 
yours,  *  I  have  lived  long  enough  for  the  purposes  either  of  nature 
or  of  ^ory.' "  The  remark  here  aHnded  to  formed  part  of  Caesar* 
observations  in  the  senate,  when  the  a&ir  of  Mare^ns  was  brouglll 
before  them.  After  having  complained  of  the  nndimixnshed  hostile 
ity  of  that  individual  towards  him,  and  stated  his  own  suspicions  et 
secret  treachery  from  Marcellus  in  case  he  were  pardoned,  he  went 
on  to  renudk,  that,  after  all,  this  last  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
to  himself,  since  he  had  already  lived  long  enoi^h  and  enjoffed 
sufficient  of  gloty.  When  he  nutde  tiiis  remark  he  was  in  the  64tfa 
rear  of  his  age. 

1.  Patiri(B,eerte  parum.     "  Not  long  enough  certainly  fta:  your  g"} 
country."     His  country  still  wants  the  presence  of  Caesar  to  give 
her  tranquillity  and  a  settled  order  of  things. 

2.  Qiiare  omitted  &c.  "  Discard  then  that  pretended  wisdom 
shown  by  some  philosophers  in  contemning  deatii ;  do  not  wish  to 
be  wise  at  our  risk,"  i.  e.  leave  to  its  authors  that  stoical  indiffer- 
ence \^ich  would  inculcate  the  contempt  of  death  ;  such  pretended 
wisdom  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to 
ourselves,  whose  lives  depend  on  yours. — Istam  here  denotes  con- 
tempt, and,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  we  have  rendered  it  by  the 
words  "  that  pretended." 

8.  Doctorum  homirmm.  Literally,  "ot  the  learned."  Doeh 
homines  is  here,  however,  only  a  periphrasis  for  philosophiy  and  the 
stoic  sect  are  particularly  meant.  The  followers  of  this  school 
taught  that  life  and  death  are  among  thoile  things  which  are  in 
their  nature  indifferent.  {EnfieWa  Philosophy ,  vol.  1,  p.  360, 
9eqq.) 

4.  Nimis  crehro  dieere,  dtc.    Suetonius  mfozms  us,  that  Caetar 
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^■jr  had,  in  feet,  led  some  of  his  fiiends  to  entertain  the  opmion,  that 
he  did. not  wish  to  live  any  longer,  and  did  not  regret  the  feeble 
health  under  which  he  was  then  labouring :  **  StupicUmem  CMjBtat 
piibiudam  suorum  reliquit^  tuque  voluwe  se  dnUiu§  vivere,  neque 
curasse  quod  vaUtudme  ndmu  prospers  uUrUar,"  {Suet.  VU. 
Jul.  c.  86.) 

6.  Tibi.  **  For  yourself,"  i.  e.  for  all  that  you  care  to  live  for , 
lor  all  that  your  own  feelings  told  you  was  worth  enjoying  in  life. 

6.  Credo.  "  I  believe  it,"  i.  e.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  such  is  the 
state  of  your  present  feelings,  and  that  you  frequently  indulge  in 
■ach  remarks  as  these. 

7.  Si  iibi  soli  viveres.  "  If  you  were  living  for  yourself  alone," 
i.  e.  for  yourself  alone  and  not  for  your  country  also. 

8.  Nunc.  *'But  now."  Equivalent  to  sed»  Compare  po 
Areh.  c.  11:  "Nuneinsidet  quaedamin  optvmo  quoqiu  virtuSf^* 
Ac. 

9.  Res  tuae  gestae  complexae  sirit.  *^  Your  actions  have  em- 
braced," i  e,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  closely  identified  with. 
Faemus  rejects  gestae,  of  which  emendation  Emeeti  approves,  on 
the  ground  that  res  tuae  gestae  ought  to  be  at  least  res  ate  gestae. 
He  retains,  however,  the  common  reading  res  tuae  gestae,  because 
the  same  form  occurs  again  in  the  9th  chapter. 

10.  Tamtum  abes  a,  6ui.  "You  axe  so  far  from  the  completion 
of  your  greatest  works,  that  you  have  not  yet  laid  the  very  founda- 
tions which  you  think  you  have."  Quae  cogitas  may  also  be  renr 
dered  more  freely,  **  as  you  think  you  have."  So  again  the  phra- 
seology tanium  abes ut,  may  be  also  translated,  **  you  not 

only  have  not  completed,  dec.  but  have  not  even  laid,"  dtc.  Com- 
pare, as  regards  this  form  of  expression,  the  remarks  of  Scheller, 
Praecept.  Styl.  vol.  1,  p.  65. 

11.  Hie  tu  modum  tuae  mtae,  dee.  "  Will  you  here  bound  youi 
existence  not  by  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  by  the  moderation  oi 
your  own  feelings."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Budaeus  : 
^  Putasne  te  propterea  satis  vixisse,  quod  aequo  ammo  et  dtra 
indignationem  mori  potes,  et  annos  praeteritos  non  requiris  V* 

12.  Istud.  "  That  portion  of  existence  which  you  have  thus  £u 
enjoyed."  With  istud  we  may  supply  vitae.  Literally,  *  that  oi: 
life  which  is  yours." 

13.  Parumne  igitwr,  iS&c.  '*  Will  we  then,  you  will  ask,  leave 
Debind  us,  at  the  present  moment,  no  great  degree  of  glory  V  i.  e. 
will  I,  if  my  existence  now  terminate,  leave  behind  me  no  great 
degree  of  fame  for  posterity. 

14w  AUis,  quamvis  mu^fw,  dec.     *<  Enough  for  others,  howsoeTef 
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numeiouB  they  may  be ;  for  yoonelf  ilone  not  enough,*'  i.  e.  the  ffj 
gloTf  jovL  have  thus  far  acquired  might  suffice  for  any  other  but 
Caesar.     His  destinies,  interwoven  as  they  are  with  those  of  his 
country,  demand  a  larger  share. 

15.  Quidquid  emm  est^  &c.  *<For  whatever  there  is,  how 
extensive  soever  it  may  be,  this  certainly  is  but  small,  when  there 
is  any  thing  still  more  extensive  than  itself,"  L  e.  your  gloiy,  Cae- 
sar, is  now  undoubtedly  great,  but  still  it  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance  when  compared  with  that  higher  glory  to  which  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  attain. 

16.  Rerum  tuarum  immortalium.  "  Of  thy  immortal  achieve- 
ments.'' 

17.  Videt  qtiaeso,  &c.  "Beware  lest  your  divine  virtues  be 
likely  to  enjoy  more  of  admiration  than  of  glory,"  i.  e.  be  likely  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  others,  rather  than  add  to  your  own  glory. 

18.  Siquidem  gloria  ett,  <&c.  "  Since  glory  is  the  brilliant  and 
wide-spread  renown  arising  from  many  and  important  services, 
either  to  one's  friends,  or  country,  or  the  whole  human  race." — 
Some  MSS.  have  vel  in  suos  cvoes,  but  this  would  be  pleonastic  as 
xn  patriam  follows. 

19.  Haec  igitwr  tibi  rdiqua  pars  est.  '*  This  character,  there- 
fore, yet  remains  for  you  to  sustain."  A  metaphor  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  the  stage.  Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  i  "  Para 
in  scena  est  persona  quam  quis  suseepit  agendam."  Hence  the 
expressions  in  the  Latin  writers  :  **  aetores  primarum  partium,^ 
*'  aetores  seeundanim  partnimj**  dec,  i.  e.  first-rate  actors,  second- 
rate,"  dtc. 

30.  Hie  restat  actus,  **  This  act  remains  to  be  performed,"  i.  o 
this  act  in  the  drama  of  your  gloxy. 

21.  In  hoc  elaborandum  est,  &c.  "For  the  attainment  of  this 
end  must  you  exert  your  best  endeavours,  that  you  may  place  our 
republic  on  a  firm  basis,  and  may  be  among  the  first  to  enjoy  it,  in 
its  settled  state,  amid  perfect  tranquillity  and  retirement."  In  some 
good  MSS.  the  word  composita  does  not  appear,  and  hence  Fa^mus, 
Lambinus,  and  Graevius  have  expunged  it  from  the  text.  It  if 
letained,  however,  by  Emesti,  who  thinks  composita  too  good  a 
tenn  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  mere  gloss. 

22.  Cum  susnma  tranquillitaie  et  otio.  Of  which  Caesar  had 
thus  far  enjoyed  so  little.  Compare  Manutius :  "  Nam  adhne  Irttii- 
fuilHtate  Caesar  et  otio  camerat,  perpetvis  hellis,  Pharsalico,  Alex- 
andrinoy  A/ricano  vexatus."* 

83.  Et  nattiram  ipsam  expleveriSy  dec.  "  And  shaU  have  sati*- 
M  Nature  herse'i  with  a  sufficient  term  of  existence,"  i.  e.  when 
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^  Nalaie  lieiMlf  » ntad ^mtk Uvjag ;  wImujou^isU  hmrenacJbeaa 
good  old  age. 

34.  Qmd  est  emrnt  6bG.  *^  For,  aftec  all,  wluA  is  tiius  «ame  liTmg 
long,  in  which  there  is  always  something  that  closes  the  soene,  aod* 
when  this  has  anived,  all  past  pleasure  goes  for  nothing,  beoaiue 
there  is  none  to  be  thereafter  1"  Cicero*s  argnment  is  this.  What 
IS  a  isng  life^  considered  merely  as  such  1  It  ia  only  a  space  of 
time  which  eyentuaUy  is  to  ha?e  an  end,  and,  when  this  end  aniyes, 
all  that  vf&it  befcHre  passes  for  a  mere  blank,  because  a  mere  blank 
comes  after.  How  much  better  is  it  to  lead  a  glorious  life,  which 
knows  no  limits,  but  will  be  perpetuated  amid  the  praises  of  pos- 
terity. Say  not  then,  Caesar,  that  you  have  now  lived  for  a  suffi- 
cient period,  but  rather  turn  your  view  to  the  career  of  gk>iy  which 
awaits  you.  When  you  have  completed  this,  then  say  that  you 
have  lived  long  enough,  for  then  your  fame  will  be  immortal. 

25.  Quanqtmrn  isU,  &c.  Cicero  here  corrects  himself,  in  order 
that  Caesar  may  not  take  offence  at  what  precedes. 

36.  His  angustuSf  &c.  '*  With  these  narrow  limits  which  nature 
has  prescribed  unto  us  for  the  mere  purposes  of  existence,*'  i  e 
with  the  narrow  limits  of  life  which  nature  has  prescribed. 
gg  1.  Nee  vero  haec  tua  mta,  &c.  "  Nor,  in  truth,  can  this  be  re- 
garded as  your  life  which  is  bounded  by  the  body  and  the  soul,"  i.  e. 
by  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. — Some  MSS.  have  dicenda 
est  in  place  of  dueenda  est^  and  it  is  adopted  also  by  Lambinus,  Wolf, 
Schotz,  and  others* 

3.  Vita  est  tua.  "  Is  your  true  existence." — Saeculorum  omni- 
um, "  Of  all  coming  ages."— ^/«/.  "  Shall  cherish. "—TueWfttr. 
**  Shall  guard  as  its  own,"  i.  e.  shall  preserve.  Equivalent  to  con- 
servabit  or  sustinebit. 

3.  JBTutc  tu  inseroias,  dec.  *'  It  is  for  this  existence  that  it  be- 
hooves you  now  to  labour,  for  this  to  show  forth  your  gk>ry  to  the 
world :  an  existence,  which  has  long  since  possessed  many  things 
at  which  to  wcHider,  which  now  looks  for  those  that  it  may  praise," 
i.  e.  aoi  existence  which  already  possesses  many  chums  to  our  won- 
der, which  now  lod»  for  claims  to  our  applause. 

4.  Imperia,  provmoot.  '^  Your  commands,  your  provinces,"  i.  e. 
the  vanety  of  unportant  military  commands  which  you  have  filled, 
tbe  nomerous  countries  which  have  been  the  theatres  of  those  «H>m- 


0.  Rhemtm.  Refenmg  to  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Gauls  and 
Germans. — Oceanum.  Alluding  to  his  invasion  of  Britain. — Niium. 
His  opesaftions  in  Egypt. 

6.  Monumsnta  tnnumsra,    ♦♦Th*  coonUees   monuments    UmI 
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yUMhuti  thnir  Tirtnnni '     We  hsre  adopted  nunuMroy  tibft reaci*  ^ 
Ug  of  leyesal  good  MSS.  and  early  editions,  in  place  of  the  commoB 
lectioD,  nunumefUOf  numara.    The  teim  wumerc,  aa  lefemng  to 
mere  gladialmal  aho^  and  public  exhibitiona,  aeema  out  of  place 
hece,  the  moie  especially  as  triumpho*  follows. 

7.  SuMUa  tuU  conaiUiSf  dec.  ''  Shall  be  placed  on  a  aure  baais 
by  your  counsels  and  laws.'' 

8.  Magna  diaatngia.     "  A  great  difference  of  opinion." 

9.  AUifortasac  aliqvdd  requirent.  "  While  others,  perhaps,  will 
miss  the  presence  of  something  else."  literally,  '<  wfll  se^  for," 
i.  e.  will  seek  but  find  not. — ^This  "  something"  is  explained  imme- 
diately after.  It  is  the  eztingoishing  of  the  flames  of  civil  war,  by 
giving  peace  and  safety  to  hia  country ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  re- 
moving of  eveiy  trace  of  former  dissension,  and  the  introduction  of 
good  order  and  public  prosperity.  In  order  to  bring  about  these 
desirable  results,  the  presence  of  Caesar  is  necessary,  and  he  has, 
therefore,  not  yet  lived  long  enough.  If  he  stop  now,  there  is  a 
chance  lest  posterity  may  assign  his  successes  to  the  mere  operation 
of  the  decrees  of  destiny.  He  must  do  something  still,  which  sfaaU 
render  his  wisdom  and  sound  policy  conspicuous  to  after-ages. 

10.  SaluU  patriot.  "  By  the  safety  of  your  countiy,"  i  e.  by 
placing  on  a  firm  basis  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  state. 

11.  Vi  illudf  &c.  **  That  the  former  may  appear  to  have  been 
the  woik  of  fate,  the  latter  of  wisdom."  Mlvd  refers  to  Caesar's 
previous  achievments,  hoc  to  what  Cicero  and  posterity  expect 
firom  him,  in  securing  the  repose  of  his  countiy. 

12.  Servi  igitur,  &c.  **  Have  regard  then  for  the  opinions  of 
those  judges,  who,  many  agea  after  this,  will  decide  concerning  thee, 
and  pedu^,  indeed,  more  impartially  than  we  ourselves."  Servire 
is  here  equivalent  to  rationem  habere,  and  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
labouring  strenuously  to  secure  some  advantage,  or  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  another.  (Compare  Schutz,  Lidex.  Lai.  a.  v.)— The 
judges  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  are  posterity,  and  their  tnbunal  will 
be  any  but  a  partial  one. 

13.  Baud  scio  an.  Consult  note  22,  page  40.— E<  nm  amore 
$t  sine  cupiditaUf  &c.  **  Unbiassed  by  both  affection  and  a  love  of 
•elf,  and  free  on  the  other  hand  from  hatred  and  envy."  Cupiditoi 
refers  here  to  schemes  of  personal  advancement,  which  may  be 
furthered  by  flattering  the  feelings  of  the  powerfuL 

14.  Id  autem  etiam,  dec.  '*  And  even  if  this  shall,  (aa  sone 
falsely  imagine,)  in  no  respect  concern  you  then ;  it  cortainly  con- 
cerns you  now,"  dec.,  i  e.  and  even  if  the  praises  of  posterity  shall 
in  HP  req>ect  affect  you,  (supposing  that  erroneous  doctrine  to  be 
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Ag  true  which  teaches  tiiat  theire  is  no  ezietence  iMytmd  the  fftB9%) 
■till,  6lc. — The  expression  ut  quidam  faUo  puiant  ezprossei 
Cicero^s  disbelief  in  the  doctriije  of  materialism  which  was  then 
prevalent  at  Rome  among  the  upper  classes.  The  remaik  comes  in 
here  with  great  beauty,  and  still  greater  force,  smce  Caosar  hunself 
was  a  believer  in  the  non-existence  of  a  future  state,  and  had  openi^ 
avowed  this  opinion,  on  a  former  occasion,  during  the  debate  in  the 
senate  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline. 
The  future  glory  of  Caesar,  as  far  as  he  himself  shall  be  sensible  of 
it,  is  here  placed  in  full  opposition  to  his  own  dark  and  chilling 
belief. 

15.  Diveraae  vclurUates,  <Scc.  "  The  inclinations  of  the  citizens 
were  various,  and  their  (pinions  wholly  divided."  Alluding  to  the 
period  of  the  civil  contest. 

16.  Ctmnliis  et  siudiu.  **  In  sentiments  and  wishes."  Com- 
pare Manuaus  :  "  consiliis  ad  sententias  referturj  studiis  ad  vobtn- 
UUes." 

17.  Erai  autem  obscuritas  quaedam.  **  There  was  also  an  air 
of  obscurity  thrown,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole  affiiir,"  i.  e.  the 
merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  it  was  hard  to  say,  on  which 
side  the  justice  of  the  contest  lay. — An  adroit  extenuation,  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  of  his  own  error  and  that  of  his  friends  m  espousing 
the  cause  of  Pompey. 

18.  Inter  clarissvmos  duces.  "  Between  two  most  illustrious 
leaders,"  i.  e.  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

19.  Multi  duhitdbant,  &c.  **  Many  were  in  doubt,  what  one  of 
the  two  causes  might  be  the  most  just ;  many,  what  might  be  mo» 
expedient  for  themselves  ;  many,  what  might  be  becoming  in  their 
case ;  some  even,  what  it  might  be  permitted  them  to  do."  Cicero 
here  gives  us  four  distinct  classes  of  persons,  all  engaging  more  or 
less  in  the  civil  contest,  and  all  actuated  by  different  sentiments. 
In  the  first  class  are  the  true  patriots  and  lovers  of  their  country, 
whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  what  may  be  most  conducive  to 
her  welfare.  In  the  second  class  are  the  pretended  patriots,  who 
have  a  single  eye  to  their  own  interests.  Tba  third  class  consists 
of  those  who  are  under  personal  obligations  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  leaders,  and  who,  in  selecting  a  side,  are  to  be  governed  in  a 
^reat  measure  by  the  claims  of  previous  attachment,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  what  is  becommg  in  their  case.  The  last  class  are  the 
{dunderers  of  party,  whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
may  go  with  impunity. 

20.  Perfimcta  est.  "  Has  at  last  gone  through  with,"  i.  e  is  at 
iMt  im^  irmn.     ArcoTdin^r  ^^  the  rule  of  the  ancient  siammaimiiB' 
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i^mgwhgamtSfymiAnt'ffhBt  is  Ml,  taoAperfkngorofv^lmi  k  Q^ 
good. .  We  haye  here,  however,  an  exception  tofhe  lemaik.     Ckmi 
pwpe  Hot.  Retp,  8,  and  ad  Fam.  6,  IS. 

21.  Qtei  nonfijrtnnoy  dee.  ''  ^fhci  wonM  not  mliame  hit  losenft- 
ment  by  eaecessi"  i.  e.  ivho  wooid  not  act  as  Tictora  are  acenso 
tomed  to  act,  and  make  Tictoiy  die  occanon  and  means  for  indul- 
ging in  fiereer  resentment  than  erer  against  his  poKtieal  fees.— - 
Sed  bOnikUe  lemreL  **  Bnt  wooM  soften  it  down  by  demeney," 
i.  e.  woold  maisA  a  mild  and  metcifoluse  of  it 

I.  Mt^rie.    Caesar,  after  proving  Tietorious,  is  said  to  have  pat  ^0 
none  to  death  except  Faustus  Syfla,  Afranias,  and  L.  Caesar.  {Sue- 
ion.  Vit.  Jul.  c.  76.) 

H.  Anna  ah  o/tu,  dte.  "  Their  anns  were  laid  down  by  some, 
were  forced  from  othere."  Graevius  condemns  the  nse  of  db  in  tins 
sentence  as  violating  cenect  Latraity :  bnt  it  is  employed  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  best  writers,  and  by  Cicero  himself  in  the  fol 
lowing  instances :  in  Verr.  3,  48,  in  Fa/tn.  12,  5.  Compare  Er 
nesH,  ad  loe.  and  Dukefy  ad  Liv.  41,  14. 

9.  Armarum  perieulo  liheraius,  dec.  <*  After  having  been  freed 
from  the  danger  of  war,  retains  a  spirit  of  warfare,"  i.  e.  v^io  after 
having  been  forgiven,  still  cherishes  hostile  feelings. 

4.  Ut  etiam  iUe  sit  meUor.  *'  So  that  even  he  is  more  worthy 
'of  excuse." — In  eausa.  **  In  defence  of  the  canse  which  he  has 
eaponsed. 

6.  Sed  jam  ornniSj  dtc.  **  Now,  however,  dl  civil  disnnion  has 
been  completely  overcomd  by  arms."  Compare  Manatius  *  '*  JFVae- 
to,  h.  e.  subkUa,  spoliaia  virihu." 

6.  Vnumvelint.  "Unite  in  their  wishes." — Nisi.  "For  un- 
less."— Qua  U8U8  es,    "  Which  yon  haye  expressed." 

'  7.  Ut  vUae,  dec.  Because  on  Caesar's  safety,  and  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  life,  depend  the  lives  and  safety  of  ail.  ' 

8.  De  me.     "  As  far  as  regards  myself" 

9.  Subcase  aliquid.  "  That  somediing  lies  concealed."  Suhette 
»  here  equivalent  to  latere.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  10, 18  :  "  Non 
posmm  non  exhorrescere,  si  quid  intra  cuiem  nthest  vulneris,  quod 
priu9  nocere  potest,  quam  sdri  eurarique  possit.^ 

10.  Laterum  nostramm  oppositus,  d&c.  "  Hie  intervention  of 
our  sides  and  of  our  bodies,"  i.  e.  we  are  wiUing  to  present  our  own 
bodies  as  a  rampart  between  you  and  your  foes. 

II.  Sed  unde  est  orsa,  dec.  "  Bnt  let  my  remaiks  tennmate  as 
they  began."  Literally,  "let  my  speech  be  ended  in  the  same 
place  whence  i:  began,"  i.  e.  let  me  end  as  I  began  vritb  an  expres 

sion  of  thanks 
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language  cannot  «iparM8."  Conpam  Manntwa:  **Pku  «mi 
amfmw  coiiipreA«iuIt<,  fiunn  §uoi  eaEMfHi  verMr  lie«UL" 

18.  8UaUiiu9.  When  anj  aanator  qp^  h»  atood  iqpj  esoept 
whAnhemeieljraaaentedtoanodMr.  GiMio  ineana»  themfore,  th«t 
it  is  not  neceaaaxy  for-all  the  aaaemhled  aenatcn  to  adixMs  Caeaai 
'*  atanding/*  L  e.  penonaUy  oi  indindiiaUjr.  Some  of  the  tadj 
editionahaTe otteult^,  which  iypMo in  a  few  MSS.     ^ 

14.  Dieere.  **  To  give  nttennce  to  thoae  fieeUngi  in  wonla.'*— 
A  m€  cerU  did  vabitU*  "  They  wi«h  than  to  he  ezpieaaed  bj  me 
at  ]0a0t."^£t  quod.    **  Both  hecauae." 

16.  Praecipue  id,  dec.  Eraeati  xejeeta  fr€eapu$  id  a  me  ji«n» 
and  changea  debere  to  dtbtri.  But  thia  ia  too  boldi  althongb  zeating 
in  aome  dagiee  on  MS.  anthoiifef* 

16.  Ntm  uL    **  Not  aa  it  weze.'' 

17.  Quod  auUm  wmmaej  &e.  "  What  copatitatea,  moneoier, 
apvoof  of  the  moat  intimftte  friendahipi  (auch  aa  mine  towazda  him 
WB8  known  by  all  on  every  occaaion  to  have  been,  ao  that  I  acaxcely 
yielded  to  C%iaa  MaiceUua,  hia  moat  excellent  and  afiectionate 
brother,  except  him,  indeed,  to  no  one,)  thia,  after  having  dismayed 
it  aa  long  aa  there  waa  any  doubt  about  hia  personal  aaiiBty,  by  my 
attitude,  my  care,  my  exertiona  in  hia  behalf,  I  certainly  ought  to 
exhibit  oa  the  pzeaent  occaaion,  freed  aa  I  now  am  fiDom  anxieties, 
troubles,  sorrows  of  no  ordinary  magnitude." — In  the  regolai  gram- 
matical construction  of  thia  aentence  the  antecedent  td,  understood 
before  quod,  is  governed  by-  praestarc.  We  have  preferred,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible,  to  consider 
quod  aa  elliptical  for  quod  aUinet  ad  id  quod,  and  to  undentand 
another  id  before  pmestare, 

18  Jtaque  Cai  Ciu»ar,  dus.  The  elegance  of  the  idiom  tie 
•  •  '  '  •  utfVa.  this  passage,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  ia 
the  same,  in  effect,  as  ch  hoe,  quod.  '*  Wherefore,  Caiua  Caeaar, 
I  return  you  my  thanks  for  this,  because,  after  having  been  not 
only  restored  by  you  in  all  respects  to  a  state  of  safety,  but  even 
graced  with  honours,  a  crowning  favour  has  nevertheless  been 
added,  by  your  ccmduct  on  this  occasion,  to  your  countless  acta  of 
kindness  already  conferred  upon  me  individually,  a  circumstanee 
which  I  thought  no  longer  able  to  be  bioaght  about." 


it  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  Maxeellus.  The  story  of 
hia  fate  is  a  singular  one.  After  being  pardoned  by  Caesar,  he  left 
llitylene»  and  had  come  as  far  as  the  Piraeus,  or  harbour  Of  Atimia*  OB 
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Ins  way  to  Rome.  Here  he  spent  a  day  with  hk  old  fiiend  and  eal- 
league,  Servius  Snlpicraa,  intending  to  ponue  his  joiuney  the  following 
day  by  sea.  But  in  the  night,  after  Sulpicius  had  taken  leave  of  huU) 
the  23d  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  his  friend  and  client  Magras,  whs 
stabbed  himself  instantly  with  the  same  poinard.  Sulpicius  sent  an 
account  of  the  whole  affitir,  to  Cicero,  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  12,)  of  which  the 
feUowing  is  an  extract : — 

**  On  the-fi2d  of  May,  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidaurus  to  the  Piraeus,  to 
meet  my  colleague  Maicellus,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  ipent 
that  day  in4lh  him  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him 
with  the  intention  of  going  from  Athens  into  Boeotia,  to  finish  the 
remaining  part  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as  he  told  me,  intended  to  set  sail, 
at  the  same  time,  for  Italy.  The  day  following,  about  four  in  the  momr 
ing,  when  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Athens,  his  friend  P.  Postu- 
mius  came  to  let  me  know  that  Marcellus  was  stabbed  by  his  companion, 
P.  Magius  Gilo,  after  supper,  and  had  received  two  wounds,  the  one  in 
his  stomach,  the  other  in  his  head  near  the  ear ;  but  he  was  in  hopes  atfll 
that  he  might  live  ;  that  Magius  presently  kffled  himself ;  and  that  Mar- 
cellus sent  him  to  infbim  me  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  brmg 
some  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some  together  immediately,  and  went 
away  wilii  them  before  break  of  day.  But  when  I  was  come  near  the 
Piraeus,  Acidinus'  boy  met  me  with  a  note  from  his  master,  in  which 
it  was  signified,  that  Marcellus  died  a  little  before  day." 

Magius,  who  kiHed  him,  was  of  a  family  which  had  borne  some  of  the 
public  offices,  and  had  himself  been  quaestor.  Having  attached  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him  through  the  wars  and  his 
exile,  he  was  now  returning  with  him  to  Italy.  Sulpicius  gives  no  hint  of 
any  cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this  horrid  act,  which,  by  the 
immediate  death  of  Magius,  could  never  be  clearly  known.  Cicero's 
conjecture  was,  that  Magius,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending 
some  trouble,  on  that  score,  upon  his  return,  had  been  urging  Marcellus, 
who  yms  his  surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  hun  with  money  to 
pay  the  whole,  and,  on  receiving  a  denial,  was  provoked  to  the  madness 
of  killing  his  patron.  (Bp.  ad.  Att,  13,  10.)  According  to  others, 
however,  he  was  prompted  to  the  deed,  by  seeing  other  friends  mora 
fvfOQzed  by  Marcellus  than  himself.    (Fa/.  Mw.  9, 1 1.) 
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ORATION  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  MANILIAN  LAW 


iw|  1.  M.  TuLLii  GicxEOMii,  dec.  *<The  Ontion  of  Maiciu  Tiil- 
liuB  Cicero  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law." — ^Thia  ozatioii,  which  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  pioductbns,  was  the  firat 
in  which  Cicero  addressed  the  whole  people  from  the  rostra.  It 
was  pronounced  in  favoor  of  a  law  proposed  by  Manilius,  a  tEtbune 
of  the  commons,  (A.  U.  C.  687,)  for  constituting  Pompey  sde 
general,  with  eztraordinazy  powers,  in  the  war  agabst  Kithridates 
and  Tigranes,  in  which  Lucullus  had  previously  commanded.  The 
Mithridatic  war  had  now  continued  for  the  i^Mce  of  twenty-three 
years,  with  some  intermission,  and  with  great  alternations  of  fortune 
on  both  sides. 

The  chiefs  of  the  senate  regarded  the  law  in  question  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  the  republic  ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catulus, 
and  eloquence  of  Hortensius,  were  directed  against  it  Cicero,  in 
advocating  its  passage,  divides  his  discourse  into  two  parts, — show- 
ing, first,  that  the  importance  and  imminent  dangers  of  the  contest, 
in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  required  the  unusual  remedy  pro- 
posed, and — ^secondly,  that  Pompey  was  the  fittest  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  leads  to  a  splendid 
panegyric  on  that  commander,  in  which,  while  he  does  justice  to 
the  merits  of  Lucullus,  he  enlarges  on  the  military  skill,  valour, 
authority,  and  good  fortune  of  his  favourite  chief,  with  all  the  force 
and  beauty  which  language  can  afford.  By  dwelling  on  these 
topics,  and  by  adducing  examples  ftom  all  antiquity,  of  the  state's 
having  been  benefited,  or  saved,  by  entrusting  unlimited  power 
to  a  single  person,  he  allays  all  fears  of  the  dangers,  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  might  result  to  the  constitution  from  such  eztensm 
authority  being  vested  m  one  individual. 
304 
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The  ManiSiftii  law  was  ptssecU  and  the  success  of  Pompey  was  >jr| 
onlliaiit  and  decisive,  withoat  any  of  those  eyil  effects  resulting  to 
the  state  which  the  foes  of  the  measure  had  predicted. 


2.  Quatnpusm  nuJu,  dus.  '*  Although,  Romans,  the  sight  ol 
your  crowded  assemblies  has  always  appeared  to  me  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  of  spectacles,  and  this  place,  moreover,  the  most  dignified 
for  treating  with  you,  the  most  honourable  for  haranguing." 

8.  Hie  autem  loetu.  Alluding  to  the  rostra^  where  he  was 
standing  at  the  time.  The  rostra  (more  commonly,  but  less  correctly 
called  rostrum)  was  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  in  the  Roman  forum,  where 
those  who  addressed  the  people  stood.  It  was  so  called,  because 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  vessels  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Antiates.  {Liv.  8,  14. — Varro,  L.  L.  4,  32.)  There  were  at 
Rome  Che  old  and  new  rostra,  {vetera  et  nova,)  the  former,  which  are 
here  meant,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  forum,  {Appian,  B.  C.  1, 
94,)  the  latter  at  the  base  of  the  Palatme,  in  the  southern  angle  of 
the  forum.  This  last  was  erected  by  Caesar.  (Narddm,  R.  V.  6, 
3. — Bas£hs  Lex,  rei  num.  vol.  7,  col.  1286.) 

4.  Ad  agendum.  The  phrase  agere  cum  populo  signifies,  "  to 
treat  with  Uie  people,"  i.  e.  to  address  them,  soliciting  their  votes 
for  or  against  a  particular  measure.  Thus  Aulus  GeDius  remarks, 
(13,  15)  :  "  Cum  populo  agere  est  rogare  quid  popidwn  quod  suf- 
fragiis  suis  aut  jubeat  aut  vetet.** 

5.  Amplissimus.  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  rostra,  from 
the  circumstance  of  magistrates  alone,  or  those  whom  they  per- 
mitted, being  allowed  to  address  the  people  from  this  place.  So 
also,  the  expression  ad  dicendum  omatissimus  indicates  how  hon- 
ourable it  was  considered  to  harangue  the  people  from  the  rostra. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Hotomannus :  "  Ad  agendum  amplissi- 
mom  appellate  quod  nuUis  nisi  ampliiudine  praediHs  viris  agere 
cum  populo  Uceret ;  ad  dicendum  omatissimum  autem,  quod  orruif 
mento  esset  tis  qui  eancionabantur.** 

6.  Hoc  aditu  Umdis,  dec.  "  From  this  avenue  to  praise,  wluch 
has  always  lain  freely  open  to  each  most  meritorious  individual." 
More  literally,  "  which  has  always  lain  open  in  particular,"  dec.  By 
opiwio  cuique  are  meant  the  wise  and  good. — ^With  a  magistrate's 
permission,  private  persons  were  allowed  to  address  the  people 
from  the  rostra. 

7.  Mea  voluntas,    "  My  own  inclinations." 

8.  Meae  wtae  rationes,  dec.  "  The  rules  of  conduct  formed  by 
■M  from  the  very  commencement  of  my  i;areer."    Mora  literally, 

26* 
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kid  down  for  famiBelf,  of  attsn^Kg  t»  A*  fNEttnte  eanoerai  wad  tsum 
of  his  friends,  until  age  and  eiparianea  dMxdd  qo»!6fy  Uu  liot  a^ 
peazing  in  public  and  addrftsaing  the  people  from  the  loatn. — "Bf 
aetate  in  this  sentence  is  meant,  not  boyhood,  bot  the  period  of 
Cicero's  entering  on  acthne  and  professional  porsvifai. 

9.  Per  aetatem.  Cicero  had  already  held  tlw  i^Bces  of  qtnetwt 
and  aedile  before  he  addreaseSl  the  people  on  tiiis  occasieiL  He 
was  now  in  his  ilst  year. 

10.  Hujus  auetoritatem  loci  iOtingtre.  ^T\>  htrt  anght  to  do 
with  the  anthority  of  this  place,**  i.  e.  to  aspire,  in  the  dighteat 
degree,  to  ^e  honour  of  addressing  yon  from  snch  a  place  as  tins, 
where  none  but  the  most  eminent  individuals  enght  to  be  heaM.*^ 
Attingere  properly  means,  '*  to  tonch  gently,"  **  to  come  in  sliglft  con- 
tact with,**  and  is,  therefore,  the  veiy  term  to  en^loy  in  ^be  present 
case.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  antiiority  of  many  MSS.,  and  is 
adopted  by  Graevias,  Emesti,  and  others.  The  common  reading 
amtmgere  is  too  strong,  implying,  *<  to  come  in  full  contact  with,*' 
"to  reach,'*  dec. 

11.  Nisi  perfectum  ingtmo,  Ae.  ^  Bnt  what  had  been  perfected 
by  maturity  of  talent,  carefully  wrought  out  by  assiduous  applica- 
tion.** Cicero  assigns  three  reasons  for  his  not  asc^idmg  the  rostra 
at  an  earlier  period :  6r8t,  the  rale  of  conduct  wMch  he  had  pr&- 
aeribed  to  himself,  in  devoting  his  chief  attention,  at  fiiBt,  to  the 
private  cases  of  his  friends  :  secondly,  the  modesty  and  diffidence 
arising  from  his  consciousness  of  the  want  of  experience ;  and  thirdly, 
the  conviction,  that  no  one  ought  to  address  the  people  hotn  the 
place  where  he  &en  stood,  except  alter  his  abilities  had  becono 
matured  by  age,  and  sharpened  by  apptication  and  exfeenaive  oqpe- 
rience. 

18.  Omne  meum  tempus,  dec.  **  I  thought  that  all  my  lime 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  my  friends,*'  i.  e.  to  my 
friends  standing  in  need  of  my  assistance  and  advice.  A«  regards 
the  peculiar  force  of  temporibuSf  in  this  passage,  consnlt  note  19, 
page  5S. — TraTimuUendttm.  More  literally,  <' ought  to  be  ttaos 
fenred." 

18.  Vestram  eausam.  **  Your  interests.'*  Compsre  the  remaik 
of  Manutius :  <<  Rostra  enim  nemo  nin  pro  popuh  didtmu  «a- 


14.  Et  mens  labor,  6cc.  "  And  my  exertions,  hJAf  and  faithfolly 
employed  amid  the  dangers  of  private  individuals,  have  retried  from 
your  suffirages  a  most  ample  reward,"  i.  e.  employed  by  me  in  ward- 
ing olf  the  dangers  which  threatened  my  events.    Some  < 
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ton  e«»iiider  tlie  exptmoBm  eoiU  integreque  ts  hniog  nferanee  >y  | 
to  the  Gfflcian  law,  by  which  adTOcates  wen  not  allowed  to  take 
■Bj  feei  or  pieaenta  from  their  cfients,  (vid.  Legal  Index.)    The 
•Hiuion,  however,  seems  rather  to  be  a  genenu  one,  to  prolessuMial 
fidelity  and  care. 

15.  Propter  dilatiimem  eomiikfrvm.  ^'Onaccoont  of  theadjoon 
ittent  of  the  comitia."  The  comitia  were  adjonmed,  i.  e.  etopped, 
ud  pot  off  to  another  day,  for  Tarioos  reasons.  Any  magiatrate  of 
equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  one  who  presided,  might,  as  weQ 
M  the  latter,  take  the  auspices  before  the  meeting  was  held,  espe- 
cially if  he  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  fnm 
being  passed.  If  such  magistrate,  therefore,  declared  that  he  had 
heard  thunder  or  seen  lightning,  the  comitia  were  broken  off,  and 
defened  to  another  day.  The  same  resuH  was  produced  if  any 
person,  whSe  they  were  holding,  was  seized  with  epilepsy,  if  a  tem- 
pest aioae,  if  a  tribune  of  the  conmions  interposed  ISa  veto,  Ac. 

16.  Ter  praetor  primus^  dec.  *'  I  was  thrice  declared  first  praa 
tor  by  all  the  centuries,"  i.  e.  twice  at  the  two  comitia  that  were 
broken  off,  and  where  the  people  had  already  manifested  their  good 
wishes  towards  him,  and  the  third  time  when  he  was  actually  elected. 
The  number  of  praetors  at  this  time  was  eight.  He  was  called 
praetor  pritmts,  or  first  praetor,  who  had  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
uid  the  result  of  the  election  was  always  proclaimed  by  te  voice 
of  a  herald,  who  was  said  renunoore,  **  to  declare"  the  result,  just 
tB  the  successful  candidates  were  said  renunciari. — Plutarch  in 
fonns  us,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Cicero  had  many  persons  of  dis^ 
tinction  for  competitors,  and  yet  he  was  returned  first  {VSt 
Cie,  c.  9.) 

17.  CeniuriU  eunctit.  The  praetors  were  chosen  at  the  Com 
Uia  eenturtatOf  as  were  also  the  consuls,  censors,  &c.  The 
mferior  magistrates,  such  as  the  aediles,  tribunes,  quaestors,  &c 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  tf^ftta.  At  the  latter  of  these  comitia, 
fbB  vote  of  each  citizen  counted,  whereas  at  the  cetUwriaia  the 
eenturies  of  the  different  classes  voted  as  such.  Thus,  there  were 
193  centuries,  forming  six  classes,  and  of  these  the  first  and  richeet 
class  consisted  of  ninety  seven  centunes.  If  the  centuries  of  the 
first  class  agreed,  the  affair  was  decided.  This  arrangement,  which 
dated  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  was  intended  to 
place  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  ^e  upper  classes. 

18.  Et  quid  aUU  praucriberetiM.  "  And  what  course  of  conduct 
fiXL  prescribed  to  others,*'  i.  e.  in  case  they  wish  to  attain  to  your 
bvoor  in  as  signal  a  manner  as  I  had.  The  course  prescribed  was 
the  one  which  Cicero  had  pursued,  namely  to  devote  their  earlier 
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^1  effiarts  to  th«  cmicenia  of  famAa  and  difints^  until  tbe  e^razieiiei 
which  this  brought  along  with  it  entitled  them  to  come  forward  with 
strong  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  people. 

19.  Quantum  vos  honoribus,  6u:.  "  As  you  have  wHled  there 
should  be  in  the  circumstance  of  your  conferring  honours  upon  me,** 
i.  e.  as  you  have  wHled  should  be  annexed  to  the  offices  which  yon 
have  bestowed  upon  me. — Hononbus  mandandis.  Literally,  "  ic 
assigning  honours."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Fabiicius. 
"  dum  honores  mUii  mandaUs,**  The  common  text  has  mandanf 
duany  fat  which  we  have  given  mandandHs  with  Fahricius,  Emesti, 
and  oth^s,  on  the  authority  of  several  MSS. 

80.  Et  ad  agendum^  &c.  "  And  as  much  fitness  for  addressing 
you,  as  the  almost  daily  exercise  of  speaking  has  been  able  to  bhog 
with  it  to  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  from  the  practice  of  the 
bar,''  i  e.  to  one  who  has  thus  far  been  merely  a  pleader  at  the 
bar. — Ad  agendum.  Literally,  *'  for  treating  with  you.''  Compare 
note  4,  page  71. 

21.  Ea  apud  co*  utar,  &c»  "  I  will  exert  it  with  those,"  &c. 
i.  e.  **  in  the  presence  of,"  or,  *^  before  those,"  The  allusion  is  to 
the  Roman  people  assembled  in  comitia. 

22.  Dicendo.  This  serves  to  explain  ad  agendum,  in  the  previ- 
ous part  of  the  sentence,  with  which  it  is  synonymous. 

73  ^*  ^*  ^  quoque  ret,  6cc.  ''Who  have  thought  that  some 
recompense  for  this  also  should  be  awarded  me  by  their  suffirages." 
By  the  expression  ei  reiy  Cicero  means,  not  so  much  the  mere  habit 
of  speaking  at  the  bar,  considered  in  itself^  as  the  fact  of  his  having 
always  exerted  himself  there  in  defending  the  welfare  and  mteiests 
of  his  fidends  and  clients. — Fructum.  The  recompense  alluded  to 
was  the  praetoiahip,  which  ]^e  had  obtained  that  very  year.  A.  U 
C.  687.  % 

2.  Atque  iUud,  dec.  ''  And  I  see  that  the  following  ciicmn* 
stance,  in  particular,  ought  with  good  reason  to  afford  me  a  ground 
of  rejoicing,"  I  e.  that  I  oughj,  with  good  reason^  to  congratulato 
myself  on  the  following  account;. 

8.  Jn  hoc  insolita  mihi,  dec.  **  In  this,  to  me  mmsual,  mode 
of  ^)eaking  from  the  place  where  I  now  stand,"  i.  e.  unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  harangue  in  this  manner,  and  from  this  place 
The  pronoun  Aoc,  with  locOf  indicates  the  geitm^^f  the  orator. 

4.  Oratio.  **  An  eloquent  appeal."  Literally,  "  an  oration,**  oi 
'harangue." 

5.  DifficUiut  e»t  exiium,  &c,  On^count,  namely,  of  the  xicb 
abundance  of  materials,  with  which  the  merits  of  Pompey  cannot 
fiul  to  sunply  the  speaker.     Cicero's  hdrangue  here  will  remind  um 
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tfodent  of  the  exatdinm  of  Lyoaa,  m  tho  speech  against  Eiatos-  ijfj 

thenes :    O^  ip^aoOai  /lec  ioKtT  hmfw  ehai^  &  Svipes  iiKoaraX 

dXKdi  vafyrwrOat  Xiyovru 

6.  Copia,  ''An  abundant  mpplf  of  mateiials.'* — Modu», 
•«  some  limit." 

7.  Unde  haet  omMU  causa  dueitur,  <<  Whence  the  whole  of  the 
•ffidr  now  under  consideiation  is  demed/'  We  have  adopted 
iuciturf  the  reading  of  the  best  editions,  in  place  of  iUeUur,  which 
is  exhibited  by  the  common  text. 

8.  Vestris  veeHgalHnu  atque  sociis,  **  Against  yonr  txibntaiies 
•nd  allies."  The  vecHgales  were  they  who  paid  taxes  or  tribute 
in  the  produce  of  their  lands  ;  the  sHpendiariif  on  the  contrary,  in 
money.  The  former  were  in  a  better  condition  than  the  latter, 
since  the  proportion  of  produce  paid  by  them  depended  always  on 
the  nature  of  the  crop,  being  less  in  years  of  scarcity  than  in  those 
when  the  harvests  were  abundant ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
atipendiarii,  the  amount  was  always  the  same  one  year  with  another. 
Consult  Emesti,  Clav,  Cic.  s.  v.  stipendiarius,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited. 

9.  Mithridate  et  Tigrane.  The  former,  king  of  Pontus,  the 
latter  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  was  son-in-law  to  Mithridates.  Con 
suit  Historical  Index. 

10.  Quorum  alter  rdictua.  "  The  one  of  whom  being  left  unmo 
lested  after  defeat,"  1.  e.  not  being  pushed  after  defeat ;  the  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  not  being  followed  up.  The  allusion  is  to 
Mithridates,  who,  after  being  repeatedly  overcome  by  Lucullus,  had 
again  become  powerful,  the  Roman  general  not  being  able  to  follow 
np  his  successes,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
Iroops.  Part  of  his  army  had  been  discharged  and  disembodied,  ' 
the  remainder  transferred  to  Glabrio.     Compare  the  end  of  chapter 

9  :  ^^Hie  in  ipso  Ulo  vMdo^^  <&c. 

11.  AUer  lacessitus.  "  The  other  provoked  by  your  arms,"  i.  e 
roused  to  action  by  the  movements  of  Lucullus.  This  is  a  mere 
piece  of  oratorical  exaggeration.  The  truth  was,  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with 
their  whole  force,  when  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia.  (Plut. 
Vit.  LttcuU.  c.  «4,  seq.) 

12.  Asiam.  The  Roman  province  of  Asia  is  here  meant,  com- 
prehending Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia.  Consult  Geograph- 
ical Index. — ^The  revenues  of  this  province  were  extremely  rich,  and 
lience  the  tempting  nature  of  the  prize.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Manutins  :  "  Asiam,  cujus  eertissima  ei  magna  vectigalia" 

13.  EfUihbus  Homams.     The  Roman  knights,    or   equitea. 
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^9  fkimed  tlw  public  tgfWiiiat  fiom  te  cenion.— JEEm^jfltHHtt*  Mm. 
'*  A  yeiy  honoonble  class  of  men.*'  Cieeio,  himtaif  of  i  ijiiwiiiin 
•rigin,  alwajrs  uses  this  and  similar  langaage  in  spwJring  of  IIm 
A|dte8. 

14.  Quorum  magruu  res  aguntur,  &c.  '*  Large  sums  belongftig 
to  whom  are  now  at  stake  there,  being  laid  out  bj  them  in  the 
farming  of  your  reyennes."  The  eqnftes,  or,  as  t^y  wvce  nuM 
commonly  called,  jnMieani,  had  purchased  the  tereBoes  oi  tht 
proyince  of  Asia  from  the  censors,  for  a  large  amomit,  and  w«n  to 
look  to  the  actual  collection  of  those  rer enaes  for  reimbiBtenient 
and  profit.  The  large  sums  of  money,  tfans  adtwieed  by  them  to 
&e  state,  were  endangered  by  tiie  prospect  of  war,  since  sncceM 
on  the  port  of  the  foe,  and  the  consequent  raraging  of  the  fieUt, 
would  impair  of  coarse  the  prodncttreness  of  the  profince,  aid 
lessen  materially  the  chances  of  repayment 

15.  Oecupatae.  Equivalent  hers  to  coU&eaiAe.  Gonqiaro  jwv 
Ftacc  21 :  **  Pecuniam  adohfcentuh^  grandi  fenore,  fiiueia  Umek 
aeeepta,  oecupamaH  :^^  and  also,  tn  Verr.  1,  86  :  «  PeeiMiMt  omk- 
parat  apud  popidos,  et  syngrapfuu  fecerat^ 

16.  Qut.  "  These." — Pro  wcestitudiney  6cc.  «  On  account 
of  the  intunate  connexion  which  exists  between  me  and  that  order." 
Cicero,  as  we  haye  already  remarked,  was  himself  of  eqoestriaa 
family.  Compare  pro  RaJb.  6 :  "  Vos  equites  Romani  videte :  tcUis 
me  ortwn  a  vobis.** 

17.  Perietdaque  rerum  suarum,  "  And  the  dangers  to  v^ucli 
their  own  private  fortunes  are  exposed." 

18.  BiihynUu.  Consult  Geographicallndex. — Qtutemmevestn 
provincia  est.  **  Which  is  now  a  province  of  yours."  Nieomedes, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Bithyiiia,  had,  by  his  will,  made  ^  Room 
people  his  heirs.  The  ostensible  canse  of  this  bequest  wu  grsti- 
tude  to  the  Romans,  for  having  been  restored  to  his  domtnions  by 
Sylla  after  having  been  driven  out  by  Mithridates.  {Eutrop^  6,  6. 
— Appian.  B.  M.  7.) 

19.  Regnum  AriobarzatUs.  Cappadoda.  Ariobananes  was 
thrice  driven  from  his  throne  by  Mithridates.  The  first  and  second 
tune  he  was  restored  by  Lucullus,  the  third  by  Ponq)ey.  The 
period,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  that  which  intervened  between  his 
second  expulsion  and  final  restoration,  and  during  which  Mithridates 
had  again  become  powerful  in  consequence  of  the  recall  of  Luenfiiis. 
{Appian,  B.  8.4%.-^Id.  B.  M.  10  seqq.) 

20.  Ah  eo  hello  iiscedere.  It  was  now  about  e^t  years  smee 
Lucullus  was  sent  to  the  Mithridatie  war,  and  he  had  dming  tins 
period,  by  a  series  of  brillianf  successes,  aoq<»ired  fas  Uameif  a  high 
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of  Pontqs,  and  gainttd  MT«rat  memtkraUe  yittOfAea  oyer  him  and  lus 
iOD^law  Tignnea.  His  aiicc  jia,  howeyw,  oecationed  anvioiu 
ibefingi  at  Rome,  and  it  wan  t  leged  againat  him,  that  he  had  not 
Miidtod  tiM  wt  witii  Tigour  agaiiiat  either  AGihridstea  or  Tigranea, 
ihiKt  he  might  famish  a  pi6t«tt  for  his  being  still  conttntied  in  eom- 
■Hand.  His  aimy,  besides,  had  become  lestless  and  miitinoi]«»  fioM 
the  peitwtaal  &tigue8  to  which  tho^r  wete  exposed,  but  prineipafijr 
fiom  tile  fections  arts  of  Clodms,  brother-in-law  to  LncuHus,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  coneeiyed  himself  ne^eeted  by  thfl 
commander.  The  disaflfoction  of  the  troops  wae  still  ftrthav 
increased  by  an  unlucky  defeat  of  Triarins,  one  of  tiie  lieutenants 
of  LacoHns,  who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mitisridates,  was 
destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  tiie  best  of  his  troops. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Hneiy  heard  that  Gkbrio,  the  consal  of  the 
pieyioas  year,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  had  actoally 
arrived  in  Asia,  they  bn^e  out  into  op^i  mutiny,  and  reinsed  tofiol- 
tow  Lnenlhit  any  longer,  declaring  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  his 
soldien. 

21.  Huie  pti  sueasserit,  dec.  "  That  the  individual  who  has 
sneceeded  hhn  is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  management  of  so  impor- 
tant a  war."  The  sliusion  is  to  Glahrio,  yvbo  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lucullus.  The  words  non  satis  esse  paratum  ostensibly 
refer  to  the  inadequate  state  of  his  resources ;  but  they  contain  also 
a  covert  aUusion  to  his  mental  incapacity.  Cicero  (Brut,  68)  de- 
aczibes  Glabiio,  as  "  Socors  ipshis  notero,  negiigensque." — ^The 
student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  svecesseriL 
The  speaker  gives  merely  the  language  of  rumour,  and  does  not 
state,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  Glahrio  has,  by  this 
time,  actually  assumed  the  command.  So  that  qui  sucessssrit 
means  in  truth,  **  who  is  said,  by  this  time,  to  have  succeeded  him." 

-In  place  of  suceesserit  some  read  succurreritf  which  last  ihtO' 
mann  endeavours  to  defend,  as  expresttng  the  eagerness  with  which 
Glabrio  seized  the  command,  when  superseding  Lucullus.  Bnt 
successerii  is  every  way  prefeiaUe. 

22.  Urmm.  **  That  one  individual."  AUudmg  to  Pompey. — 
Eundem  hune  unumj  dec.  "  That  this  same  one  individual  is  feared 
by  the  enemy,  no  one  besides." 

23.  Causa  quae  sit.  **  What  is  the  nature  of  the  affiur  befois 
^u,"  i.  e.  what  JaUih«^natui(g  of  the  discussion  which  now  claims 
|oar  attention. 

84.  Ds  geners  belli,    '*  Of  the  character  of  Uie  war." 

96  Ad  siudium  perssqwniL    '<To  the  desire  of  iaflietuigA 
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bat  fopptied  by  GneTios  aad  EnMtli  from  MSS. 

96.  In  guo  ttgUmr,  6ui.  **For  mittiiBgloijof  theRotaanpeopb 
is  at  ateke."  In  que,  beginmagthe  clsase,  m  equiTaloDt  to  hmrmi  00 
iy3  1.  C^rttMMHi  veeHgalm  et  iimmmm.  *<  The  mn^t  and  lAOil 
important  leremiaa.*'  We  havo  heie  anotlier  apeeuaeik  of  entoned 
aanggantioii,  doce  ebewfaeie  (ik  ^.  agr.  3,  29)  Cieeio  apeaka  of 
the  Campanian  vteHgmlia  aa  the  anieat  and  beat :  **  An  tgnonOiM^ 
teUra  tUa  magmfi£9L  pepuU  Eomam  veetigaHa,  perUfri  taepe  mt* 
waiito  fmtnnae,  tfic^tfiattone  temporis  penderet  Quid  no9  A*w 
fortut,  quid  Striae  rurOf  quid  omnia  trtmsnutrina  veetigalitLjuMi' 
huUf  iamuMima  sutpieiene  pnudtnwm  auiho»tmminjecta7  M 
aare  hoc  agri  Cumpani  veeHgal  cum  ^usmodi  ut,  ut  domi  »it,  tt 
mmubua  praetidiit  oppidarum  tegtthir:  turn  neque  beUis  infettum, 
ntefructibut  varium,  nee  eoelo  ac  loeo  calanuioeum  etee  aolet,** 

%  Et  paieieefnamentOfdui.  "  Yoa  will  haye  to  aedc  anew  for 
both  the  ofnameota  of  peace,  and  the  ainewa  of  wai,"  i.  e.  you  wiU 
miaa,  yen  wiD  feel  the  want  of  what  conatitote  the  omaments  of 
peace,  dec.  The  aame  idea  is  expreaaed  in  the  aecond  oiation 
againat  the  agniian  law  of  Rulloa,  (c.  29,)  abeady  referred  to  in  the 
pronoas  note :  "  Paete  onuunenhim,  ntbsidium  belh,  fundamentum 
vecttgaHum,^  Compare  chapter  6,  of  the  preaent  speech :  '*  Si  et 
helH  utiiitatem  et  pads  dignitatem  tuetmere  vuUisJ* 

8.  A  vobie  et  ipsorum,  dec.  In  the  early  editbna,  and  in  most 
MSS.,  we  find  a  vcbis  et  imperatoribue  retpuhfieae  eonndendum 
Lambinua  obtained  the  reading  in  the  text  from  three  MSS.,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  Qraevius,  Emeati,  and  others.  Ezneati  re- 
marks :  **  Ego  vero  nuUam  eaueam  idoneam  video  qware  hie  impera 
teres  popuk  Romam  eommemorenhir^  cum  de  uno  deUgendo  agatur, 
et  qmdem  per  populum  Romamim. 

4.  Delenda  vohis,  dec.  '*  That  stam,  contracted  in  ihe  preyioaa 
Mithridatic  war,  must  be  effaced  by  you,  which  has  now  annk 
deeply  in,  and  become  identified  by  lapse  of  time  with  the  name 
ef  the  Rx>man  people."  Inveterasco,  which  we  have  here  rather 
paraphrased  than  translated,  means  literally,  **  to  grow  old  in,''  '*  to 
gatiier  strength  by  age  or  time,"  « to  become  deeply  rooted,"  &c. 

6.  Quod  M,  dec.  "That  he,"  dtc  Refeiring  to  Mithridalee, 
and  his  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Romans  in  Asia.  This 
monarch  sent  secret  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  his  Asiatic  proT- 
inees,  enjcMning  on  them  to  maasacre,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
receipt  of  these  instructions,  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  their 
•averal  districts,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  to  leaye  their 
boffiea  without  the  rites  of  burial.    (Apptan.  B.  M  82.)    Plotaicb 
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B  nmber  dan  on  thu  oeeanon  to  have  boea  150,000.  ^0 
CTt^.  i^ff.  c.  24.)    Valenos  MazimuB  (9,  2,  3)  giyes  it  as  80,000, 
wliich  ia  piobably  neaier  the  trath.    Tliia  event  occulted  in  the 
conaolahip  of  Sylla  and  Q.  Pompeiua  Rufua,  A.  U.  C.  666,  B.  G.  8a 

6.  Uno  die.  The  maaaacie  took  place  <m  the  aame  day  throogh- 
ont  the  cities  of  Asia.  The  interral  of  thirty  days  was  presciibed, 
m  Older  that  the  secret  intelligence  might  be  communicated  in  time 
to  the  more  distant  cities.  The  messenger  would  haye  time  to  visit 
all  in  thirty  days,  and  all  would  then  be  prepared  to  act  in  conceit. 

7.  Tot  in  eivitatibus,  Appian  (B.  M.  23)  enumerates  several 
ot  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  which  obeyed  the  cruel  directions  of 
Mithiidates,  and  mentions  also  the  different  ways  in  which  the  order 
was  executed.  Temples  and  altars  afforded  no  refuge.  The  only 
two  states  that  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans,  amid  the  general 
defection  which  followed  this  disaster,  were  Magnesia  and  Rhodea. 

8.  Atque  una  liUrarum  ngmfiaUione.  "And  by  the  import 
of  a  single  letter."  The  confidential  messenger  had  a  letter,  or 
general  circular,  which  he  showed  to  each  of  the  governors  of  the 
cities. 

9.  Civ€s  Homanotf  &c.  **  Marked  out  Roman  citizens  for 
butcheiy  and  death."  We  have  altered,  in  translating,  the  position 
of  trncidandoa  and  neeandos,  in  order  to  adapt  the  meaning  more  to 
the  EngUsh  idiom.  Tmcido  is  to  put  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty,  to  butcher,  dec. 

10.  Sed  ab  iUo  tempore^  &c.  "But  is  now  reigning  for  the 
twenty-third  year  from  that  period."  This  oration  was  delivered 
A.  U.  G.  687.    The  massacre  took  place  A.  U.  C.  666. 

11.  Negue  Cappadociae  latebrit,  "  Nor  in  the  lurking  places  of 
Ci^ppadocia."  The  term  latebrae  refers  to  the  inland  situation  of 
this  country,  compared  with  the  other  regions  that  border  upor 
Pontus.  Gompare  the  remark  of  Manutius :  "  Quia  gentium  urn- 
versammj  quae  Ponhim  aecolunt,  una  nuxime  introreus  recedit  :** 
and  also  Giceio,  {Agr.  2,  21,)  "  Jn  Paphlagoniae  tenebrie,  algue  m 
Cappadociae  sdiiudineJ* 

12.  E  patrio  regno,  Pontus.  Mithridates  was  the  seventh 
monarch  of  the  name  that  ruled  over  this  country. — Atque  in  vestrie 
9€eiigalibus,  dec.  "  And  to  cany  on  his  operations  in  the  midst  of 
your  tributaries,  that  is,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Asia."  The  force 
oi  htety  in  this  clause,  is  apparent  from  its  being  contrasted  witn 
laUhrie  occuUare,  Gompare  Ep.  ad  Quint,  fratr,  1, 1,  2  :  **  latam 
wrtutem  non  latere  in  tenelri*,  neque  esse  abdUam^  ted  in  luee 
AnoAy  tfi  OGdi*  darissimae  pronindaey  atque  m  auiibue  < 
genmm  esee  potitam.** 

27 
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and  other  emblems  of  success.  Some  commentaton  consiikr  the 
■Ousioii  to  be  to  taiomphs,  but  eitoiieoiisly^. — Nbn  tietorkm.  **  Not 
tictoiy  itself." 

14.  L.  MmrmoL.  L.  Licmios  Mutetia  WW  the  lieuteiuait  of  Sylls 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

15.  FnXxfM  superahuquM  regnant.  **ThoQfjii  letiulsed  sni 
vanquished  still  leigned.*' 

16.  Qaod  egemnt,  «  Tot  what  Ihejr  did,"  i.  e.  frcfter  id  quod 
tgerufU. — QwAreHqvLeruvt.  "  For  what  they  left  undone."  Mat 
lidae  considers  q%u>i  a  conjunction  here,  and  after  rdiquemnt  under- 
stands Mitkridatem.  The  construction  we  have  adopted  is  mu<^ 
simpler.  If  quod  be  a  conjunction  with  rdtquerunt,  it  must  also  be 
a  conjunction  with  egemnt,  than  wfaidi  nothing  can  be  more  awk- 
ward. 

17.  Refpubliea,  <'  The  stote  of  public  affiurs  at  home."  The 
successes  of  the  Marian  faction  at  home  induced  1^^  to  return  to 
Italy.  He  made  one  treaty  with  Mithridates ;  and  Murena,  his 
lieutenant,  when  recalled  by  him,  made  another.  Hence,  in  strict- 
ness, the  present  was  the  third  Mithridatic  war. 

18.  Murenam  SuUa  renocamt.  Sylla  had  pressing  occasioOf 
Very  probably,  for  all  these  troops  in  Italy.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(who  obtains  his  information  from  the  commentaries  of  Sylla,)  ne 
had  to  encounter  on  his  return  home,  upon  this  occasion,  fifUep 
generals,  who  had  under  them  not  less  than  twenty^five  legions 
(VU.  Sua,  c.  27.) 

19.  Omne  reUquum  tempos.  Refeiring  to  the  mterral  between 
the  departure  of  Murena  and  the  renewal  of  hostUities  by  the  Ro- 
mans.— Ad  comparatitmem  novi.  "  To  preparations  for  a  new  one." 

30.  Qui  posteaquam,  dec.  **  For  aft^  he  had  built  and  equipped," 
Ac.     Qui  beginning  a  clause  is  here  equivalent  to  iUe. 

%1.  Bosporanis.  **  Against  the  inhabitants  of  ^e  Bosporus." 
The  peo|]de  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (straits  of  Constantinople) 
are  meant,  who  had  reTolted  from  him  to  the  Romans 

S3.  Legates.  L.  Magius  and  L.  Fannhis,  expatriated  eittzens 
of  Rome,  and  belonging  to  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  fled  to 
Mithridates,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  send  them  as  ambassadors  to 
Sertorius,  the  head  of  the  Marian  party,  who  was  now  very  power- 
ful in  Spain.  {Appian.  B.  M.  08.)  Asconhu,  in  his  comments  on 
the  first  oration  against  Verres,  (c.  34,)  remarlcs  as  foHows :  "A 
tronsfugae  facti,  a  Mariano  exerdiUf  apud  Miihridatem  agentes^ 
sksgodem  rege  ad  Sertonum  missi  erant  depaetseenda  soaetats  MU 
e^MTMs  Romanos:  quos  in  Italia  jam  posOos,  et  ad  Sertomtsm 
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83.  il£  li<«r«.  '<  And  ietten,"  i.  e.  proposals  or  despttehM. 
Tlw  MS8.  Taiy  oonndeiaUy  hare.  Some  bBre  ^eteiwiM,  wUch 
ii  the  reading  adopted  in  the  common  test,  othem  EUeUatiSf  Bh^ 
farnt,  e  LehtUads^  mc  UUtum.  TUb  latter  reading  hie  been  adopted 
hf  Mattinae,  OieUma,  and  otfaen.  It  is  cottpinly  far  preferable  to 
BAaUinUj  since  Ecbataaa,  in  liedia,  dees  not  appear  to  here  been 
tinted  by  Mikhiidates,  or  even  llgranes. 

24.  ^  eo*  daaet.  Refaning  to  Sertoriae  and  his  fsf&amfn. 
This  eommsBder  had  ftcmed  &  senate,  composed  of  the  senatote 
proscribed  by  SyUa,  es  well  as  others  of  hie  own  choosing,  and 
endeayo«iied,  m  every  possible  respect,  to  imiteto  the  ihnn  of  go«>- 
emment  tt  home,  l^e  leadera  refezied  to  were,  besides  himself, 
his  Iteotensnts  and  othsr  offieers.-^i)iioi««  in  ha»,  Pontns  and 
£^pam. 

86.  Uj»  coiuilh.  **  In  eeootdance  with  one  common  plan  of 
operalimis.*'— :ii  bmu  hntium  wfiU,  The  distribatiTe  nrnnecals 
are  used  with  words  which  haye  no  singular,  or  whose  singular,  as 
in  the  present  iastance,  has  a  different  signification  from  the  plmaL 
<2rMRp<,  L,  O.  p.  72.)  Tins  rule  is  of  use  in  translating :  thus, 
4uM  liierae,  **  two  letters  of  the  a^^udset,'*  but  hinae  UUr^,  **  two 
episdes."  Tria  vettimenia,  '*  three  pieces  of  dotfaing,'*  but  tema 
vttiimeiUat  "  three  suite  of  clothmg."  Quaiuer  eoMtrOj  **  four  for- 
tresses," or  **  castles,"  but  puuema  easira,  *'  four  camps,"  dec. 

1.  Fof,  OMdfiti  eonteiUwM  dittricti,  dec.     **  Yon,  embarrassed  ^A 
by  a  contest  pressing  you  on  both  sides,  ni^t  have  to  contend  for 
empire  itself,*'  i.  e.  for  the  very  existence  of  your  empae.   DtstrteH 

is  here  equivalent  to  in  tnguHia$  redmUt.    Some  reed  duiriuk 
others  distrdciif  but  both  am  infenor. 

2.  Sed  tamen  dUerius  partis,  dec.  "The  danger,  howeyer, 
vAich  threatened  on  one  side,  from  Sertmins  and  Spain."  Manutius 
suspects  the  words  BertarimuLe  atque  HiapmuMuu  of  being  a  mere 

1^ 

8.  Fkrmamena  ae  robons.  ^Ofendonng  strength."  literally^ 
**  of  stability  and  strength."  Owing,  namely,  to  the  mflitary  talenta 
•f  Sertorros. 

4.  Cn.  Pompeii  dtvtfis  emuUioy  dte.  «  Was  w«ded  off  by  te 
godlike  wisdom  and  nnequaHed  yahrar  of  Cneins  P(»npeins."  TUs 
m  the  language  of  gross  addetion.  Sertorius  wss  incompaxably 
ttie  bettor  genenA  of  the  two,  and,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the 
tnech^y  of  some  of  Ins  feHowers,  woold  most  eertainly  haye  praivsd 
superior  ro  the  contest^-Oieeio  had  the  censotshqi  in  view,  and  fafe 
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ly^  object,  tbwefiw^  WM  t»  gim  dM  gwd  ivia  of  tiM  people  1^  «ztoH^ 
their  faTonrite,  and  ■eeine  also  by  this  meaoa  the  fiienddi^  of 
Pompey. 

5.  In  alUr€  parU.  *'  in  the  opponte  qoarter."  Refemng  to 
Aaia. — La  resaL.  Imcullo,  6lc,  Cicero's  object  is  to  depreciate 
LvcqUus,  in  proportiaii  as  he  seeks  to  elevate  the  character  of 
Pompej.  He  manages  this,  however,  wfth  great  adroitness,  fst  ae 
^ipaiently  allisrs  great  praise  to  LacuUas,  bat  then  there  is  always 
something  added  which  dtminishes  its  force.  Whereas,  in  Pompey*s 
caae,  his  commendations  are  nnbomided,and  even  fulsome.  Lacnl- 
lus,  like  Sertorins,  was  fax  superior  to  Pompey  in  military  talents. 

6.  ImiUgesUtrumrerum,  *' Beginnings  of  exploits."  AUnding 
to  the  earlier  morements  of  Lncnllns  in  the  Mithiidatic  war. 

7.  Haec  aiUem  extrema.  **  These  latter  reverses,  however.** 
Mithiidates  had,  on  the  depaitore  of  Luenllns,  not  only  regained 
possession  of  Pontas,  bat  had  even  made  an  inroad  into  ^  Roman 
province  of  Asia.  He  had  defeated  also  the  heatenants  of  Lncolhis, 
and  made  himself  master  of  akrgeparcof  Asia  Minor.  Ckmipaie 
chapter  9. 

8.  Non  eulpaef  sed  foriunae.  *<Not  to  any  fault  of  Ins,  but  tc 
his  ill-fortune.*'  This,  though  apparently  fair,  is  in  fact  very  invidir 
ously  uttered.  Cicero  afterward,  in  enumerating  the  qualificationa 
fif  an  able  general,  gives  good  fortune  a  very  conspicuoas  place, 
and  finds,  of  coarse,  a  very  great  abundance  of  it  in  his  &vourite 
Pompey. 

9.  Alio  loco.  He  retdma  to  Lucullus  in  the  8th  chapter. — Ota, 
tume  no9tra.    "  By  any  remariu  of  mine.** 

10.  Affietaeste.  '<  To  be  bestowed  upon  him.**  AJingere 'Hlber-' 
ally  means,  to  add  by  framing,  devising,  or  inventing.  Compare 
j^o  CUtent,  c.  4 :  *^  Faeiam  ut  irUdligatig  *  quid  error  ajffinxe- 
rity  quid  inoidia  eonflarit.** 

11.  Exortw.  **  The  true  beginning.**— QitemiMto,  dec.  ''What 
feelings  you  are  to  think  ought  to  be  entertained  by  you.*' 

^  12.  Mercatoribus  ae  namculariisj  dec.     **  Because  their  traders 

and  piopiietors  of  vessels  were  treated  in  too  wrongful  a  manner.*' 
The  mercatoreSf  among  ^  Romans,  remained  a  very  riiort  time  in 
a  place,  visited  many  countries,  and  were  almost  constantly  occu- 
pied with  ezpoiting  and  importing  articles  of  meichandiae.  The 
megotiatores,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  for  some  consideraole 
lime  in  a  particular  spot — Navietdanis.  This  is  the  reading  of 
Lamblnus,  and  is  adopted  also  by  Giaevius,  Emesti,  and  others. 
It  is  found  in  good  MSS.  The  eariy  editions  have  namcuUUorihmo 
sdiieh  ocean  nowAnen  else  in  the  andent  writers. 
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ine  nomber  150,000,  but  Yalenas  Maziimis  80,000. 

14.  LegaH  quod  erant  appellaH  wp^rhius.  *'Bec«iM  thsir 
■mbaasadon  weze  addzessed  in  too  haii|^ty  a  maanffir."  '  ic«K> 
poipoaely  leaaena  the  nataxe  of  the  ofieace,  that  it-  may  be  oooi  asted 
the  more  forcibly  with  the  conduct  of  Mithridatea.  He  make  « it  to 
haYO  been  merely  an  em]^yment  of  haogfaty  language  on  the  f^art  of 
the  Cozinthtana.  What  the  insult  really  was  is  dii^iKtly  lie|Kre- 
aented  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  nowhere  cleariy  appeara.  i-ftiabo 
(8,  p.  381,  CasiLub.)  says,  that  filth  was  thrown  upon  the  AMDan 
ambasssadors  fiom  one  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  as  they  were  pas- 
sing by  :  Tivh  «al  re3y  itfiff&ttav^  fraft6ima¥  rhv  oUiar  a4ra»y,  i6dfi^i^oa» 
Kara»r\fioMfi6fifiop9v.  LiTy,  on  the  other  hand,  {Epit.)Jb.  62,)  states, 
that  personal  violence  was  ofiered  them :  **  Corintkum  ex  tenaiu^ 
cmuuUo  diruUf  quod  Hi  legati  Eamani  violaH  erant,** 

15.  ExsHncium.  Referring  grammatically  to  iwmen.  Some  read 
exstinctamt  agreeing  with  ComUkum.  Corinth  waa  destroyed  by 
Mummius,  the  Roman  conaul,  and  with  it  M  the  Achaean  league. 
Consult  Geographical  Index. 

16.  Legatum^ populi  Romam,  dec.  The  allusion  is  to  Maniua 
Aquihua,  who  had  defeated  the  alavea  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  al 
the  head  of  the  Roman  commissioners  to  restore  to  their  kmgdooiB 
Nicomedes  and  Ariobaizanes,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Mttbii- 
dates.  His  haughty  demeanour  soon  brought  matters  to  an  open 
rupture  with  that  monarch,  who  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  conqueror  led  him  about  the  country  on  an  ass,  and  obUged 
him  by  blows  and  scourging  to  proclaim,  frmn  time  to  time,  to  the 
assembled  spectators,  that  he  was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  kngdi  he 
brought  him  to  Pergamus,  where  he  caused  melted  gold  to  be  pound 
down  his  throat,  as  a  sarcasm  upon  the  cupidity  oi  the  Romans 
{Appian.  B.  M.  21.— P/in.  H.  N.  33,  14.) 

17.  EU  liberttUem  doium,  dec.  '*  They  brooked  not  even  an 
infiringement  of  the  personal  privileges  <^  Roman  citisena." 

18.  Verbo.  <<  Only  by  word."  Compere  the  language  of  tbs 
speaker  just  above :  "  Legati  quod  erant  appdlati  M^KrfttM.*''*- 
JIU  pereecuii  eunt.    **  They  avenged." 

19.  Voe  Ugatuntf  dec.  **  Will  you  leave  unnoticed  an  amhaiws- 
dor  put  to  death  by  eveiy  species  of  torture  1-'  Before  rdrnfmatia 
some  editions  have  imUtum  expressed,  but  it  arose  probsbiy  from  a 
marginal  gloss.  Relinqueiif  is  far  beftter  without  the  presence  el 
muUumf  and  is  elegantly  opposed  to  pertecuti  sunt. 

20.  Quidfquod»alu»»oeimmj&c.  <<  What  ahalll  say  of  tfaia^ 
that  the  safetj  of  your  allies  is  invohed  in  the  nest  imminsiit  da» 
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f9A  OTT.**  Ttet«iif««iriii»iBA«lMr«iNir^in^ 
bong  neiriy  tjiMmymMa^  tM  cn|iloy«d  by  CS^ 
«Mti«iof  «•  liirtk  nitas^tokiaioiMftbis^  degree  of  daagiv, 
nd  we  hav*  iwdeni  dwB^  acMidfaitAr*  M  o*B  ^f**"^--^ 


SI.  HMfiHfw.    MittaditMtidlliiiinMt^MrTigiittM. 

0^»tcM  tft  iMatives,  "tliKRighoat  iH  Ani  mA  Gt«ece.'*    Tte 
MiiiiMttvv,  kMrmr,  appetts  nMter,  ««tli0  tifaole  nf  Aw  and  of 


18.  Jn^intormurhm.  «  A  pMlaoalHr  eommsnder."  Ptenpay. 
— j|littff».    <3adnfe>tlie«aniidoftbepwiwy«w,tt»w^«fc«m^ 


75     I.  5itfiiJiw*Swjperfoid».    TI^AkiltadedtailtlittrftilfeBaiiig 
Hm  emimaader  aetnafly  ippofaitid. 

ivlMiitt  te  liigbist  qtiilkiw  eentitt,"  i.  a.  the  Ugbeat  quaMfiealioiia 
for  the  successful  managemeiit  of  the  vtvt. 

S.  Prap0.  PdB|iey  had  jolt  bieiig^  the  war  widi  the  pirates  to 
«  siiecessfol  iwae,  settling  maiErjr  of  them  in  the  little  towns  of  GiK- 
«ia.    He  ww  new  employed  in  viiitmg  some  of  the  cities  of  the 


4.  Qii»  afufM  eainta  M^rme.  ''  Ob  wUch  seeoent  tiiey  efen 
ImI  the  want  of  him  the  mere  senttbly.*'  ZitenSy,  "they  want 
Um  die  more  painfully." 

&  Mmiiimum  he&mi.  "  The  war  with  the  Gilicien  pirates.** 
Thepower  of  thepirates,  as  Fhitsn^tflmasks^  (Ftf.  BoM^.  c.  24)had 
tofoimdatlon  in  Giieia.  Their  pra^nss  was  the  more  dangeroos, 
heeaase  at  first  it  was  little  nolieed.  Ift  the  Mitbcidalie  war  tiiey 
imimiiil  new  confidence  and  couiage,  on  aeconnt  of  some  aetvicet 
wiak  they  had  rendered  Ae  king.  Alterwatd,  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Mi&ridatk  wars,  the  Rennns  being 
engaged  in  ehil  contests  at  the  veiy  gates  Of  their  cubital,  the  sea 
was  left  unguaided,  and  tiie  pirates  by  degreea  atlenq^  higfasr 
tilings ;  not  only  attacking  s^pw,  but  islands,  and  maritime  towns. 
They  had,  in  various  places,  arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-towers,  all 
•ttoDgly  fortified.  The  number  of  dtsir  galleys  amounted  to  a 
thonlMnd,  and  the  cities  taken  to  four  hunted.  They  not  oni^ 
jtorohad  the  Romans  firequently,  but  also  intercepted  Iheir  conw>ys, 
and  made  prisoneis  of  their  gsnerals.  Nay,  they  not  only  attacked 
Ike  Romans  at  sea,  but  infested  the  grsat  roads,  and  plundered  the 
^ittis  neat  tiie  eeaat.    Two  praietais^  SextSlius  and  B^yanis,  were 
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eattied  off  With  all  llielr  semmts  and  ficitom ;  end  the  dttigh^^  i^j 
AntcmiaiB,  a  man  who  had  been  honotned  widi  a  tifomph,  was  seized 
hy  them  aa  she  was  going  to  her  conntty-honee  near  Mieencan,  and 
the  father  waa  forced  to  pay  b  large  ramom  for  \xir  leleaae.  M 
length,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  Pompeywaa  aent  agahut  them,  «ttA 
speedily  reduced  them  to  aabjeetion  and  bit^  up  their  hannfa. 

6.  impetus  Tiostium,  Kefetthig  to  the  ibircoB  of  MWhridrteii, 
whoee  movements,  according  to  Cicero,  vdsre  ^  cheeked  and  re- 
tarded** by  the  mere  knowledge  that  Pompey  waa  in  Aaia,  though 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

7.  Quoniam  lihere  loqui  rum  licet  Throtigh  fear,  namely  of 
offending  the  Roman  commander  who  then  had  charge  of  the  Mijfth 
Tidafic  war. 

8.  Quorum  salutem  tah  vfrti  tommendetU.  **0f  havmg  their 
bafety  entrusted  by  yon  to  stieh  an  individuai."  laterally,  **  wfaoae 
safety  yon  may  entrust,  dec. 

9.  Atqite  hde  etiam  magU  qtuan  eeteros.  **  And  on  <&aB  aecomit 
even  more  than  the  rest,"  i.  e.  atqtie  ui  existimeits  st  hoc  etaati 
fMigU  dignos  quam  cet&ros  soeios,  d^c. 

10.  Cum  imperio,  "  With  militaiy  CDmmand.'*-^ljp90fttffi  oi- 
tentuSy  &c.  **  The  entrance  of  these  same  individuals  Into  the 
cities  of  our  allies  difibrs,"  dtc.  liteiafiy,  '*  the  entrsnces,"  dto. 
Adventus  being  the  nommatiTe  plural.  Among  the  Latin  writeita, 
a3)stnict  and  reibal  nouns  are  often  put  in  the  plural,  to  mazfc  that 
(he  action  designated  takes  place  at  vazious  times,  where  in  Englnh 
we  only  use  the  singular. 

11.  ffune  audiebara  anieH.  Alluding  to  Ins  pretions  operatiooi 
in  Italy,  Afiica,  Spain,  dec.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

12.  Tama  temperaniia.  "  Of  so  mnch  self-control."  "niJi  virtne 
!s  here  purposely  named  first,  that  it  may  be  contrasted  in  a  move 
marked  degree  with  the  r^acity  that  characterized  the  other  Roman 
commanders. 

18.  Cum  Antioeho.  The  order  of  time  is  not  observed.  The 
war  with  the  Carthaginians  should,  strictly  speaking,  have  been 
named  first.  It  broke  out  A.  U.  C.  489,  and  the  ostensible  caiow 
was  the  lending  of  aid,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Mamer- 
tines,  in  Messana,  who  had  entreated  their  aid  against  tiie  forces  of 
"Carthage.  The  true  motive  to  the  war  Was  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  It  is  called  in  history  the  First  Punic  War.'— 
Next  in  order  was  the  contest  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonift. 
He  was  the  third  of  that  name,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tlie  father  of  Alexander,  who  lived  long  before.  The  Romans  made 
war  upon  him  because  he  had  attacked  the  Athenians,  the  allim  tt 
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i|5  tfaexspabbe.    Thv  oocnned  A.  U.  C.  6S8.— TTbe  coBinon  wMi 

AstaochuB  the  Gveat,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  662,  bjoA  the  contest  vn» 
temiioated  by  hia  defeat  and  submiseion  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
connected  with  the  war  against  the  Aetoliana,  who  had  raised  com- 
motions in  Greece  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  had  invited  An- 
tiochns,  monaich  of  Syria,  to  their  aid. 

14.  It^uriU  pnwoeaUm.  "  Initated  try  a  seiies  of  personal  injn 
lies/*  L  e.  injuries  offered,  not  to  your  allies,  but  to  yourselves. 

16.  Proisartim  cwn,  dec.  "  Especially  when  your  most  im- 
portant revennes  are  at  stake."  . 

16.  Tanta  sunt.  **Are  so  inconsiderable.''  Tania  is  here 
aqnivalent  to  tantiUa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  its  literal  mean- 
ing in  this  passage  is,  '*  so  great,  and  no  greater."  Hence  arises 
the  idea  of  scantiness  and  diminution.  Instances  of  a  aimilar  usage 
occur  in  Caesar,  B.  ^.  6,  34 :  Praesidu  tantum  e*t  ("  there  is  so 
■nail  a  garrison")  ut  ne  murut  qvidem  cvngi  potest,"  and  Cic.  Ep. 
€bi  Fam,  8, 10  :  "  Si  belbim  tantum  erit  ("  so  uninqpcfftant")  tU  vo§ 
mU  tuceeswres  tusiinare  possint." 

17.  Ana,  Refeiring  to  the  Roman  province  of  that  name.  Con 
■ult  note  13,  page  72. 

18.  Ut  et  ubertate  agrorumy  dx.  Cicero  here  enumeiatea  the 
osdinaiy  sources  of  Roman  revenue,  the  productions  of  the  earth 
the  pasture-grounds,  and  the  exports  generally. 

19.  Et  heUi  tUUitatem,  6ui.  "To  uphold  both  the  means  of 
usefulness  in  war,  and  of  dignity  in  peace."  We  have  retained  the 
eommon  reading  with  Emesti  and  many  others.  Graevius  gives 
ad  beUiy  dec.,  instead  of  et  belUt  frcna  one  of  his  MSS.,  and  make 
nutifiere  refer  to  earn  understood.  The.  common  lection  is  moon 
Ciceronian.  « 

20.  Cum  venit  calamUtu,  ''When  calamity  has  actoallf 
come." — In  veciigaUbtu.  "In  the  case  of  your  reyenues."-— 
Ajfert  caUumtatem.  "  Brings  ruinous  consequences  along  with 
U." 

21.  Peeora  reUnquuntur.  "  The  flocks  are  abandoned:"  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  commentazy,  {ad  Virg.  Oeorg,  3,  64,)  cites  this  passage 
^[iparently,  and  reads  pecua^  £rom  peat.  But  pecua  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  MSS. 

22.  Mercatorum  namgoHo  conquiescit,  **  The  trading  of  the 
merdiants  begins  to  subside."    More  fieely,    "commerce  stag- 


■Jf0  1.  Laque  neque  exportu^  dec.  Cicero  here  enumerates  the  three 
principal  sources  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  Roman  provin 
aes:— 1.  Ex  portu,    "From  the  harbour,"  i.  e  fimm  duties  im 
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poMd  on  ezpofti  and  miporte. — 2.  Sm  deaumst  **  ftmn  tithes.'*  ^^ 
The  deeumae  were  a  tenth  part  of  cem,  and  a  fifUiof  odier  produce^ 
paid  by  thoae  who  tilled  the  public  lands. — Ex  sertptura  **  Ftom 
the  public  woods  and  pastoxes."  Seriptur^  was  the  tax  paid  fiom 
public  woods  and  pastures,  and  was  so  called,  becanse  those,  who 
wished  to  feed  their  catde  Uieie,  sabeciibed  (tcnb^ant)  their  names 
before  the  fanner  of  this  branch  of  revenae,  and  paid  a  certain  som 
ibf  eaeh  beast. 

2.  Veetigal  eonBervan  potest.    '<  Can  any  imposts  be  obtained.'* 
— -Tofw*  annifructus.    "  The  rerenne  of  an  entire  year. 

3.  Qui  veeiigalia  nobU  penntant.      '^Who  pay  duties  mito 
us." — Qut  extrccnJt  atque  exigufU,      '*  'Wbo  fiunn   and   collect 


4.  Cum  puUieam,  dec.  '''Wben  the  farmers  of  the  reyenoe 
thii^,  that  they  hold,  at  great  risk,  the  yery  numerous  bodies  of  slayes 
whom  they  have  employed  in  the  pasture-grounds,  in  the  fields,  in 
the  harbours,  and  custom-houses.*'  Familia  is  here  used  in  its 
piimitiTe  sense,  as  denoting  a  body  of  slayes  belonging  to  a  parti&- 
ular  master.  Compare  the  remaik  of  Festns  :  **  Famuli  origo  db 
Oscis  dependet,  apud  quo9  tenms  famel  nominabatur,  vnde  et 
familia  90cata,** 

6.  SaUibus,  The  common  text  has  sdUnu,  (**  salt-woifcs,")  but 
no  other  trace  has  been  discoyered  of  a  reyenue  deriyed  from  salt : 
works,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  weight,  if  we 
retain  the  common  lection,  mention  will  only  be  made,  in  this  pas- 
sage, of  two  branches  of  reyenue,  the  deeumae  and  those  ex  portu^ 
while  the  third  branch,  scripiura,  will  be  passed  oyer  in  silence. 
Influenoed  by  these  considerations,  lipsins  first  conjectured  saltUnts 
for  sdUniSf  and  his  emendation  has  been  approved  of  by  Gr^noyius, 
Bozmann,  Emesti,  Schutz,  and  others,  and  admitted  by  some  of 
them  into  the  text.  We  have  followed  their  authority.  One  MS. 
of  Lambinus'  has  sUvis.  Aldus  conjectured  salietie  as  referring  to 
the  pasture-grounds,  which  abounded  with  groves  of  willow. 

6.  Custodiie.  By  euetodiae  are  here  meant  a  kind  of  custom- 
houses, where  a  number  of  persons,  generally  daves,  were  stationed 
by  the  publicatiif  to  guard  against  smuggling.  Sometimes,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  persons  themselyes,  and  is  then  analogous  to  our 
madem  expression,  **  custom-house  ofBcers.*' 

7.  Sits  rebus  frui  posse.  "  Can  reap  any  advantage  (torn  those 
things." — Qui  vobis  fruetui  sunt.  "  Who  are  the  authors  of  this 
advantage  unto  you,"  i.  e.  whose  exertions  enable  you  to  reap  this 
advantage.  The  common  text  hvs  fructuosi,  for  which  we  have 
given /ftttfMt,  the  reading  of  one  of  the  MSS     It  was  first  adopted 
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Wv  T-amKinna.  Mid  tfiflE  blB. I)T  ^iHliflint  Ifli   •IImML'UL  tafiNkii^ 

l^t  tbanyhifteaii 

8.  Extrenmm,    "As  the  Imt  point  on wW^ to  tpush,"- -C^^ 

9.  4i  muUomm  Imui  am^nL  TU  indiwdualtt  bei»  iMrajt  aif- 
t|)0  Roman  knightly  «^  fafUAd  tho  ^Matio  t»7«wi«%  and  UMMat 
t^den  ^nho  were  canying  on  moicantilo  opacatimia  in  tfaa^  qoaitei^ 
both  of  which  claaaea  of  persona  had  laige  auma  of  iqopAOjr  laid  out. 
in  the  proYince»  and:  which  wei»  conaeqnent^  cioidMigwed  ^  the 
war. 

10.  Quorum  aoftu^  dco.  <^Foc  whom  ]^(ua^  in.  ycux  wisdom,  B;o- 
inanay  oog^t  to  have  an  especial  x^^^NEd,"  v  ^.  o?^  whoso  iojteiesta 
you  on^t  carefully  to  watch. 

11.  Nam  etjpMcam,  The  pnticle  ei,  (<*  both,'*)  is  h«KO  oppos- 
ed to  dmidff  C' and  in  the  nnxt  placo,")  aA  tjl^  oommonoeffpttt  ol 
the  lath  section. 

12.  Homines  ei  hfmfirattumit  dec.  '*  Yecy  ho^M^nable  aa  wall 
a^  intelligent  men.'*  Oma^nnu  is.  conaideced  by  some  to  refer 
here  to  rank  in  the  state.  It  has  relation  iEtb<»r  Xq  gsnenl  inlona- 
atjon  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  indiTiduals  alloded  to. 

18.  Swu  ratUmety  dec.  "  Hai^  ..cansferred  all  their  hnaineea 
operatioDa  and  means  to  that  province.'*  BtUionts  and  *iogiae  are 
eaplained  immediately  after  by  res  and  fartimafii  **  a^^ppa  and  for- 


14.  Nemos.  "  The  sinews."— jStim  ordmem.  The  equestrian 
Older. 

15.  Ceteru  ex  ordAmbua.  Excepting  of  course  the  senate,  the 
members  of  which  order  were  not  allowed  to  ei^^age  in  trade. 

16.  Negotiantur,  "  Carry  on  trade."  Aa  regarda  the  diatmc- 
tion  between  the  tugotiatorta  and  the  mercaiarM,  conault  note  1%^ 
page  74. 

17.  Portim  Silas  et  sumwn^  dec.  The  early  editions  and  the 
MSS.  give  partim  eonun,  for  which  we  have  substituted  the  read- 
ing in  bur  text  with  Emesti,  Schutz,  and  others.  Pariim  eorum 
is  a  good  Ciceronian  phraae,  but  it  makes  an  awkward  collocation 
here  after  homines  gnavi  ct  industm  partim  ipsi  •  •  •  *  nsgih 
HarUur, 

18.  Prohibere.  "To  ahield."— Fufcr*.  "To  foieaee."— ii 
repuUica  s^ruUam  esse  non  posse.  "  Cannot  be  aepaiated  from 
that  of  the  state,"  i.  e.  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  public  pioaperity. 

19.  Etemm  iUud  prmuaif  dec.  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  avaib 
but  little,  that  you  aflerward  recover  by  a  victory  the  revenues  that 
havebeenloetby  tbefannwiof  them;  for  ndther  will  the  sane 
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indiyidualt  potf998f  the  m9«x)0.  of  niakixu;  4,  sew  contocV  bf  teafon  ij^ 
of  then  losses,  nor  will  others  haTe  ue  inclixuiiioii  so  to.  dp^  an 
account  of  their  fears,"  i.  e,  their  fears  of  being  inyolved  in  «milac 
min  with  the  previous  contractors. 

20.  InUio  belli  Asiatiei,  He  refers  to  the  peiiod  of  the  giepier^i 
massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  by  order  of  Mithddate^,  About 
twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  that  event. 

1.  Res  magnas.     *' Large  amounts.*'     Referring  to  the  laige 'J^ 
sums  of  money  which  very  many  farmers  of  the  revenue  had  lost  ^^ 
the  troubles  and  confusion  that  ensued. 

2.  ScimuSf  Romae,  6^.  **  We.  know,  that,  payments  becoming 
embarrassed,  credit  fell  at  Rome.''  Very  many  of  the  publicam  in 
Asia  having  lost  large  sums  of  money  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
disastrous  state  of  public  afiairs,  and  others  having  been  killed  dar- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  Romans,  there  ensued  of  course  a  non- 
payment of  large  amounts  due  to  the  bankers  at  Rome,  and  whick 
had  been  loaned  the  fpnner  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  contracts. 
Hence  a  general  embarrassment  was  felt  in  the  money- market,  and 
public  credit  fell. 

3.  Rem  atque  fortunas.  "Theur  property  and  fortunes.  By 
rem  is  here  meant  their  actual  property  and  resources  at  the  time, 
by  fortunas  J  their  prospects  in  business. 

4.  Haee  fides  atque  hue  ratio  pecwniarum,  &c.  "  This,  system 
of  public  credit,  and  these  moneyed  operations  that  are  carried  on  at; 
Rome,  and  in  the  forum,  are  connected  with  those  sums  laid  out  in 
Asia,  and  form  a  close  union  with  them."  Literally,  "  are  bound 
up  with  and  cling  to  them."  The  offices  of  the  bankers  were  situate 
around  the  forum,  which  hence  became  their  usual  place  for  meeting 
and  transacting  business. 

5.  Ruere  ilia  rum  possunty  &c.  *'  The  latter  cannot  fall  without 
the  former's  being  shaken  by  the  same  movement  and  falling  along 
with  them."  Ilia  and  haee  become  kere,  when  adapted  to  our 
idiom,  <*  the  latter,"  and  "  the  former,"  but  in  strictness  iUa  refers 
to  what  is  more  remote,  the  moneyed  operations  in  Asia,  and  haee  to 
what  is  nearer  home,  &e  state  of  business  in  the  Roman  forum. 

6.  Cum  republica.  "  Together  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
state."  Three  MSS.  have  cum  republica  conjunctae  defendantur, 
but  conjunctae  savours  of  a  gloss.  Gruter,  Graevius  and  others 
read  defenduntur,  bnt  Ernesti  defends  the  comnion  form  :  "  Defen- 
dantnr  recepi,  quomodo  Ciceronem  scripsisse  semper  putavi,  nam 
ita  ratio  latinitatis  postulate* 

7.  Potest  enim  hoc  diet.  "  For  this  mav  be  affirmed,"  i  e.  thi« 
awertion  may  be  made  with  perfect  safety 
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^>jr     8.  life  /or.e  ea.    IIm  common  text  has  ne  forU  «,  the  pretax 

reading  is  conjectonL    Some  MSS.  have  n«/orte  an,  which  Schuts 
adopts. 

9.  AJU[iu  ut  onuuSf  dec.  He  now  retains  to  Lacullns,  whom  he 
has  already  mentioned  in  chapter  4. 

10.  MithridaH.  The  common  text  has  MUhridaUSf  for  which 
we  have  gtren  the  dattve,  as  occurring  in  one  of  the  MSS ,  and 
depending  on  fuisse :  "  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  very  great 
finces.'*  Emesti  ^proves  of  Ji^thridaH,  though  he  gives  the 
genitive  in  his  text  Schfitz  adopts  the  dative  as  we  have 
done.  Some  of  the  earlier  editions  insert  deleta*  after  fiiisse,  on 
conjecture,  but  then  obsesfom  esse  must  be  changed  to  Uberaiam 
e$se. 

11.  0mrUbu9  rebus,  dec.  "  Equ^ped  and  supplied  with  all  things 
requisite,"  i.  e.  furnished  with  arms  and  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  said  with  some  degree  of  oratorical  exaggeration.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  (B.  M.  72),  and  Plutarch  {Vit.  LueuU.  c.  S,  MeqgJ)^ 
the  forces  of  Mithridates  were  very  scantily  suj^lied  with  provisions, 
which  was  one  of  the  princqial  causes  of  his  abandoning  the  siege 
of  Cyzicus. 

12.  Urbemque  Cyzicenarum,  Consult  Histoiical  Index,  s.  t. 
Lucullus,  and  Geographical  Index,  s.  v.  Cyzicus. 

13.  Maxima  muiHiudine.  According  to  Plutarch,  (Ftt.jDiiai22.c. 
7,)  the  army  of  Mithridates  consisted  of  120,000  infantiy,  16,00U 
cavalry,  and  100  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Appian  (B.  Jf.  7S) 
gives  the  whole  amount,  in  round  numbers,  as  about  300,000  men. 
The  Roman  army,  under  Lucullus,  was  30,000  foot  and  600  horse, 
according  to  Appian ;  but  Plutarch  makes  the  horse  to  have  been 
3600. 

14.  Classem  magwm,  &c.  We  have  here  another  instance  of 
oratorical  exaggeration.  After  Cyzicus  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
forces  of  Mithridates  defeated  at  the  river  Granicos,  Lucullus  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  thirteen  of  the  king^s  large  galleys  had  been 
seen  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  steering  towards  Lemnos.  He  instantly 
went  in  pursuit,  took  them,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isidorus.  When 
this  was  done,  he  made  all  sail  after  some  others,  which  were  in 
advance  of  them,  and  were  Ijring  at  anchor  by  the  island.  Here 
agaiu  he  was  successiul,  and  among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Marios, 
(or,  as  Appian  calls  bun,  Yanus,)  an  ofllcer  sent  by  Sertorius. 
{Plut.  Vit.  LueuU.  c.  12.)  Appian  makes  the  number  of  vessels 
left  by  Mithridates  under  the  conunand  of  Yarius  and  the  other 
leaders  to  have  been  fifty.     (J5.  M.  77.) 

I  ft     Quae  dueibus,   dec       "  Which,   inflamed  with  an   eigei 
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tfMit«  for  tengetfiee,  will  getttog  Iramed  towanls  Icilf,  under  77 
(eaden  «<Nrt  by  Seitoxio*.''  It  does  tat  «ppeu  from  tdy  otber 
auffiorit^,  except  Gieero's  own  BB&tttkia,  itk  tke  omtkn  for  Mntena, 
(c.  15,)  Hbai  te  destKialkm  «f  tiie  iMt  wvi  ]^,  and  luf  for  tbB 
leaders  sent  by  Sortoinw,  lime  -wss  in  foet  but  «i».  Constdt  pw* 
ceding  ncrte. 

16.  Magnag  hotHtm,  dfce.  Plntitveh  make*  the  enemrf  to  hsfo 
knt  b  tfae  wMe  canspugn  netoly  800,000  men,  inchidmg  Um  eer- 
Ysnts  of  iSbe  army.  In  the  battle  of  te  Grattieaa  alone,  90,000  wen 
fitaxi. 

17.  Pmtefiteturfiiquey  &«.  Compare  tiie  oration  for  Aichiaa,  e.  9  * 
*^  TopuluB  Romanua  apenM,  LkchUb  wtpermOey  Pmiumy  &c.^ 
^t  ante,  &c.  **  Whkt  bad  bitherto  been  rimt  on  ereiy  side 
against  the  Roman  people."  Literafiy,  ^tnm  (i.  e.  in)  every  cronue 
of  approach."  Compare  Ae  language  of  Cieevo,  in  ilie  passage 
fust  referred  to,  fiom  the  oration  for  AieUes  :  **et  rtgm  ftumimm 
cpilusj  et  ipsa  natm-a  r^giems  mtUtOam.^* 

18.  Domieilia.^  "  Palaces."— Omm'&us  redtw,  &e.  <*  Adorned 
and  richty  stoxed  wf&  afl  tbrags."    lUferta  from  rrfereio.  78 

1.  Uno  aiUtt  atque  ddveniu.  "  By  his  merely  maxdiing  agBitaBt« 
end  arriving  before,  them."  This  again  is  omtorieal  exaggeraden. 
LucuUus  spent,  for  example,  a  long  tSaae  before  Andsus,  and  finally 
left  the  nege  in  tin  hands  of  Muiena  ^s  tieotsnuit.  {FUit.  VU. 
Lueutt.  e.  15.) 

8.  Ad  ttlioM  reget.  To  Tigranes,  king  of  ikrmeaia,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  to  other  neighboaxmg  mooinehs. 

9.  Stdvis  popttH  Rotiumi  Metis,  dee.  **  The  allies  of  the  Roman 
people  being  at  the  same  tone  s^  from  injury,  and  yovff  levennes 
tn  that  quarter  unimpaired." 

4.  Itt&rum.  Catikus  and  Hoitensius  are  here  particularly  meant. 
It  was  meumbent  onr  them,  in  their  speeches  against  the  peoposed 
law,  to  do  justice  to  Lucidhis,  and  to  show  that  he  was  abundsnttf 
qualified  by  his  prerious  exhibttions  of  mflitsry  talent  to  bring  the 
war  to  «  SQccessfol  termination. 

5.  Quemadmodum^  &c.  "  How,  H  diese  tbngs  are  so,  ^^uk 
remahss  of  tihe  war  can  be  at  all  important." 

6.  Ex  eodem  Ponfe.  Medea  fled  front  Ookhis,  but  it  is  hem 
mehided  under  one  common  name  wifli  Pontes^  on  accomit  of  its 
moximity,  and  for  the  eake  of  the  iiguse. 

7.  Medea  iOa.  <'  The  fao^bned  Medea."  litenflly,  <<  fint  Me- 
Aea,"  i.  e.  of  whom  we  all  have  Inud. 

8.  Frairis  nti.    Absyrtus.— PerfSfBcrslitr.     "Would 
bv>"  i  e.  would  have  to  pass  in  potsmt  of  fasK. 
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ijrg  9.  Eorum  eoUeeHo  duperta.  **  Tbe  eoSeetmgof  tinem  m  fbm 
scattered  state."  Goerenai  (jad  Cic,  itfn,  3»4)  aoggests  iitfenth 
rum  for  duperMa  ;  and  Schntz  adopts  the  emendataon  in  his  text, 
«»«lKng  at  the  same  time  the  common  xeadiqg  an  absozd  one.  He 
mistakes,  however,  an  elegance  for  an  absnidity. 

10.  Sic  Mitkridatet,  &c.  Flntarch  states,  {Vit.  LueuU.  17,) 
that  Mitfaridates,  being  hard  pressed  in  his  flight,  was  neaily  taken, 
when  a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  either  by  accident  or  the  king's  coa 
tnrance,  came  between  him  and  his  porsaers.  The  soldiers  imme- 
diately began  to  lifle  the  load,  and  qnairelled  about  the  contaits, 
which  gave  Mithndates  time  to  escape.  Appian  {B.  M.  82)  infomu 
na,  that  the  king's  pnrsuen  happened  to  strike  the  load  of  (me  of 
the  mules  that  were  carrying  away  the  treasure,  and  that  the  gold 
in  consequence  fell  on  the  ground. 

11.  Maxmean  mn  otmum.  "  All  that  vast  store.*'  Dirqfiu 
langesserat.  To  be  rendered  as  two  verbs  with  the  connective : 
**  had  plundered  from  the  whole  of  Asia  and  ar^nmulated  in  his 


12.  lUum.  **  The  foimer."  Attudmg  to  Aeetes,  the  father  of 
Medea.  Consult  Ov.  TruL  3,  9, 21,  and  Cic.  TWc.  3,  12.~Bm. 
**  These  latter,"  i.  e.  the  Roman  soldiery. 

13.  Hunc.  .  "This  Mithridates."— £»;#pif.  "Took  in,"  i.  e. 
afibided  him  shelter.— Con/Smiavtf.  "EncouiBged  hinL" — El 
afflictum  erexU^  dec.  "  And  raised  him  fiom  his  fallen  state,  and 
supplied  him  with  fiesh  resources  in  his  ruin." 

14.  Plures  etiam  genUs.  Alluding  to  the  numerous  nations  that 
swelled  the  ranks  of  Tigranes,  the  Medes,  Arabians,  Albanians, 
Iberians,  dec.     {Plut.  Vii,  LueuU,  c.  26.) 

16.  Neque  lauBBendas,  dec.  "Ought  neither  to  be  attadied 
nor  even  menaced  with  war."  Teniare  itself  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  attacking ;  here,  however,  it  yields  that  meaning  to 
laceMso.  The  idea  of  menacing  arises  very  naturally  from  the  gen- 
eral import  of  the  verb,  viz. :  "  to  make  tiial  ot  one." 

16.  Erat  etiam  alia^  dec.  "  There  was  also,  besides  this,  a  Strang 
and  powerfriUy-ezeiting  opinion." 

17.  Fard  locupUHtsmi^  dec.  "  For  the  purpoBex>f  plundering  a 
very  rich  and  revered  temfde."  The  temple  here  mesnt  was  ^t 
of  BeUona,  at  Gomsna  in  Cappedocia.  (Ccmsult  Geographical  In- 
dex.)— ^The  apprehensionB  refen^  to  in  the  text  were  far  from 
being  iD-founded,  since  this  same  shrine  had  been  already  phindeied 
by  Murena.     {Appian,  B.  C,  64.) 

18.  Now)  terrore  ae  nuht.  "By  a  new  cause  of  toror  and 
alarm."    Their  rtdigioutf  ieua  were  now  ezcitbd. 
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1    Urbem.    Tignniocezte,  the  capital  of  fhekmgdom.     Goo^Mie  i}^9 
Pha.  VU.  LttatU.  36,  teqq.,  and  cmsnlt  Geognphical  Index. 

%.  Taimen  ntmta,  &c.  *'  Were,  nerertheless,  strongly  influenced 
by  the  ^ezy  great  distance  from  home  of  the  regions  in  which  they 
then  were,  as  well  as  by  a  longing  deshw  to  return  to  their  country- 
men.** Phitarch  states,  that  LucoUus  was  anxious  to  reach  Artaxata, 
in  Upper  Armenia,  but  that  his  troops  were  discouraged  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  and  refused  to  proceed.    {Vit.  LucuU.  32.) 

3.  Hie  jam  phira  non  dieamf  &c.  Cicero  purposely  avoids 
entering  upon  the  question,  Respecting  the  movements  of  Locullus 
ai  his  Asiatic  campaign.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  that  command* 
er  were  canvassed  very  freely  about  this  time  at  Rome,  and  the 
oretor  is  careful,  therefore,  to  give  offence,  if  possible,  to  neither  his 
friends  nor  his  enemies.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  Lucullus 
eventually  lost  the  good  will  of  his  sddiers,  a  result  which  Plutarch 
ascribes  to  his  haughty  disposition,  and  others  to  his  cupidity  and 
avarice.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
infamous  Clodius,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  officer  in  his 
anny,  operated  very  powerfully  in  producing  this  unfortunate  result. 

4.  Fuit  enim  tilud  extremumf  6k.  '*  For  the  issue  of  all  was 
this,  that  a  speedy  return  from  those  regions  was  rather  sought  by 
our  soldiers,  than  a  farther  advance." 

5.  MUhridates  atuUm^  dec.  *'  Mithridates,  however,  had  both  by 
this  time  revived  the  courage  of  his  immediate  band  of  f<^owerSt 
and  was  strengthened  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  gathered 
\hemselves  together  from  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  large  forces 
that  had  come  unto  him  from  many  kings  and  nations."  With 
ecrum  supply  eojm* ,  in  the  sense  of  nwmero, 

6.  Fieri,  In  the  sense  of  accideref  "  to  luq>pen." — Regum  afflie' 
toe  fartunae,    **  The  Men  fortunes  of  raonaichs." 

7.  Magnum  et  sanctum.  "Something  great,  and  wordiy  ol 
veneration." 

8.  Itaque  tantunif  &c.  '<  Accordingly,  he  was  able  to  effect 
more  after  his  defeat,  than  he  ever  dared  to  hope  for  in  the  season 
of  prosperity."  /?«;ofttfiii»,  literally,  "when  safe,"  i.  e.  fromtha 
attacks  of  any  foe. 

9.  Ut  iUam  fotteaquam,  6lc.  **  That  he  should  ever  set  foot 
again  in  that  land  after  he  had  been  once  driven  from  it."  The 
aUusion  is  to  Pontus. 

10.  Sed  tn  exereitum  «6«frufii,  &c.  MiUmdates,  once  mom 
entering  Pontus,  fell  upon  Fabius,  whom  Locullus  had  left  in  coitt- 
mand  there,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  him,  when  he  him 
gilf  was  woimded  and  compelled  to  letiie  from  the  ^U    Aftw  • 
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i}<0  ceMatien  of  bMtfliliei  for  Mfvnl  ^y%  IUhbm,  mOTAnn  #f  ibe 
lieuteiMoU  of  LncnihiB,  camo  to  tho  aid  of  fWbna,  «lk>  rtaigiwd 
liie  conmiaiid  to  him.  Tnaina,  tiHreapon,  beaniif  thai  Lvcuttna 
was  upon  tho  march  hunaelf  to  join  ihe  anay,  aad  diHiiffiwf  to  e» 
gfoss  tho  wholo  ghxy  of  tka  victoij,  gave  hattlo  to  MiAmdatos. 
Tho  RofBanSf  howerer,  met  with  a  aigoal  oreidnow ;  above  aoraa 
thousand  were  alam,  among  whom  were  100  centaiiona  wtd  34 
txdnmea.  This  was  the  most  seven  defeat  whieh  the  Ronwe 
experienced  in  all  their  wars  against  Mtthridatea.  Compare  tiie 
account  of  Plutarch,  (  Vit.  LueuM,  96,)  with  that  of  Appian,  (Bw  Jf. 
80,)  where  it  is  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  wousd  meetred  faj 
Mtthridates,  his  fHends  were  on  the  point  of  sounding  a  retieat, 
when  the  re-appeaiaace  of  tlie  monardi  in  thefi^  seemed  to  him 
die  day. 

11.  Poetae.  Naevius,  who  wrote  a  metiied  chnmicie  el  dM 
int  Ftonie  war ;  and  Ennius  who  composed  Annakr  likewise  in 
terse,  comprising  the  history  of  Bomet  from  the  eaiiiest  perisdi 
down  to  the  close  of  the  second  Punic,  or,  mere  coirectly  speaking, 
the  Istrian  war.  Naenus  flourished  6am  B.  C.  986  to  9B^  nd 
Ennius  lived  from  B.  C.  239  to  1G8. 

Ift,  Non  ex  proelio  imniiug,  Ac,  *^  No  muasengeg  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  rumour  pasanig  from  lip  to  Up."  litanfiy, 
'^  rumour  from  the  converee  of  men."  Hiia,  of  eoaiae,  is  ontoiricsl 
eKBggnation. 

18.  HUiHijf8oUloinalo,Ac,  "Here^intfaemidbrtef  Oiateij 
Bislortmie  itself,  and  heavieat  duBster  of  the  war." 

14.  Qued  imperii  dmimmuuif  dec.  ^'Beeanae  ]Fa«  though 
that,  in  accordance  with  aaeiont  pneedent,  a  limitahould be  oet  to 
long  continuance  of  command."  The  anagr  had  been  mder  the 
command  of  Lucullua  for  the  space  of  seven  jmtB,  from  A.  U.  G 
680  to  686. 

15.  Qui  jam  stipendiig,  dec.  <*  Who  had  now  senred  out  tfaaii 
time."  The  oldest  of  the  tioope,  including  the  Fimbrian  legions, 
ae  the>'  wore  called,  were  sent  home  by  LueuHue.  Tlw  period  of 
their  legal  eervice  was  nine  years,  and  they  had  now  serred  neariy 
ten. 

16.  MtUtapraetereoeormUti^t&c,  *<  I  pupoeely  pass  over  many 
tkmgs,  but  you  yourselves  deariypeicetre  them  from  mere  oonjec- 
tare,"  i.  e.  but  what  they  are  you  yourselves  can  easily  conjectme. 
—We  have  altered  the  punctuation  of  this  sentence,  with  Erassti, 
eseept  that  we  have  fdaced  a  period  iastsad  of  a  colon  after  ^ers|»> 
eUts.  The  common  tsxt  has  a  colon  after  emituUts  and  a  eomma 
aftwr  perspieUiB,  eommiitiq^  of  conme,  tibe  f^ianm  md  ea  vo$,  6tc, 
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wAvOmtfoaawmi  faHlM]nte]diBBl cm nvrernferlotke simple >J^ 
idei  BXfmmtd  in  ^iMmdim  iiiud  belbuiL,  dx. 

i7.  (jMoaHum  tgitur,  &c.  *^  Of  how  mixch  importance,  &eB,  aie 
jnn  to  kmnpaa  tbat  war  has  become,  which  two  T«y  poweriul 
monaxoha  imite  ki  waging,  which  instated  natioDB  renew,  which 
MmBBBnitieB  faiUierto  nntonched  by  yonr  anas  are  taking  up  as  Ihek 
'•wily  which  a  new  oowmander  of  youi*  zeceiyes  in  charge,  the  foar- 
ncr  tcrnj  having  been  driven  fioom  the  field  V* — ^We  have  com- 
aenoed  a  new  aentanee  here,  contrary  to  the  pointing  of  all  the 
editions,  and  ha-ve  also  inserted  tgUur^  on  mere  coi^ectore.  The 
whole  passage  laboora  nnder  very  strong  su^cion  of  bemg  corrupt 
Aa  we  have  arranged  it  in  our  text,  it  certainly  suita  better  the  idea 
of  a  concluding  sentence  to  one  of  the  heads  of  a  speech. 

18.  Notus  unfgrator.  AUnding  to  Glabno.  The  epithet  nomtt 
inwus  to  have  here  a  covert  meaning  also,  in  rektion  to  Glabrio's 
w^of  experience  campaied  with  LacnHos,  who  had  been  serea 
yaaia  m  eommaod* 

19.  Ac  Umtis  rebus  prWifieUiido.  **  And  die  settmg  him  over 
io  impertajkt  operations.'' 

1.  Jbrnaeeniium,    **  Upri^it,*'  i,  e.  men  of  strict  probity,  of  prinr  gQ 
^liples  sopctrior  to  all  corruption,  and  who  would  not  conTert  the 
£us3ities,  which  tuprame  command  might  afford,  into  the  means  of 
«>rifthiwg  themselves  and  oppresnng  others. 

3.  AntiqwUatU  memcriam,  ^  The  rememiflrance<rf' all  antiquity,'' 
4<  e,  the  bxi^est  examples  that  antiqiiity  can  recaU.  to  onr  remem- 
haranee. — Vtrtuie,    '*  Bjr  his  merit." 

3.  In  cviftmo  imperatoref  dco.  "  That  in  a  consammate  gerrand 
theee  four  qualities  ought  to  centre,  a  full  acquaintance  with' the 
flulitaiy  art,  Talour,  reputation,  and  good  fortune."  By  aitctoriiatem 
)s  hme  meant  that  wei^t  of  character  which  a  series  of  sucoes^ul 
operaiioDB  bestows. 

4.  SeietUior.    *'  More  profoundly  versed  in  mfliiazy  science.^ 

6.  E  hdtK  *'  From  school.*'  On  leaving  schod,  at  the  age  of 
17,  PcNupey  seived  under  his  father,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  in  the 


6.  BtUofMaaano.  *<  During  a  most  dangerous  war.^'  Tlie  Social 
war  ia  meant.  It  arose  from  the  lyfusal  of  the  senate  and  peofde  to 
giant  the  rights  of  citizendiip  to  the  Italian  allies.  This  was  the 
moet  dangerous  wai  in  wluch  the  Romans  had  ever  been  engaged, 
iiaae  they  were  compelled  to  contend  with  those  who  were  wdl 
Acquainted  with  their  diseiphne,  and  had  hitherto  formed  the  main 
itsength  of  their,  anaies. 

7.  Om  fxtrfma  pueritia,  &c,    "  Who,  at  the  doae  of  hm  boy- 

28* 
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gOhoodLwM  AMUieriiiider  aTetyaUe  conoMnte."    Tkmt 

u  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  lii. :  to  fab  mnag  m  the 
•nny  of  his  father,  at  the  eariy  age  of  17.  Some  cornmenlaticMi 
▼eij  enoneoasly  suppose  Sylla  to  be  meant  by  the  woids  Mumtm 
w^ftnUoriM.  Toaapej,  however,  repaired  to  Sylla  as  the  leader  4>f  a 
bige  body  of  forces,  not  as  a  simple  soldier. — Extrema  ptuntm, 
4mong  the  Romans,  boyhood,  or  pueritioj  ended  at  17  yeaza  of  age, 
when  adoUtceniia,  or  youth,  commenced,  and  continued  on  anftH 
about  90  or  over.  From  the  end  of  adoUseeiUia  until  46  or  50, 
they  were  called  juvene*.  The  precise  limit,  however,  of  each  of 
diese  peiiods,  is  far  from  being  cleariy  ascertamed. 

8.  InmnU  adoUteenUa,  <*  In  the  beginning  of  his  youth."  Okero 
alludes  to  Pompey's  having,  at  the  age  of  23,  by  his  own  autfacmty, 
raised  three  legions,  and  ftiarehed  with  them  to  the  aid  of  Sylla,  de- 
feating on  the  way  the  leaden  of  the  opposite  party.  Sylla  received 
him  with  great  honour,  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  ci  imperator. 
This  complunent  was  the  more  remaikable  as  Ponqiey  was  not  yet 
old  enou^  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate. 

9.  Qui  saepius  cum  hotte  conflixit,  dec.  **  Who  has  engaged 
more  frequently  with  a  public  foe,  than  any  one  has  contended  vnth 
a  private  enemy."  Hostig^  **  a  public  foe,"  *<  an  enemy  to  one's 
country."  Jmimcuf,  ♦*  a  private  foe,"  "  a  personal  enemy."-»The 
difference  must  also  be  marked  between  amjUgere  and  concertare : 
the  foimer  means  "to  engage,"  '<to  come  into  actoal  collision 
with,"  *'  to  fight  against  with  arms ;"  the  latter,  "  to  contend  m 
words,"  "  to  quairel  with."  Compere  Manutius  :  "  Concertamt,  i.  e. 
verbis,  nameonfligere  est  armis  contendere."  Thus,  Cie.  ep.adAti. 
3,  12  :  **  Quia  nunquam  acddit,  ut  cum  eo  verba  uno  coneertarem," 

10.  Plures  jrrovtneiaa  confecit,  "  Has  settled  the  bSbbb  of  more 
provinces."  ConfecU  has  here,  in  some  degree,  though  not  exactly, 
the  force  of  iidmmistravit.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Att.  4, 17 :  '*  Confeeta 
Britannia,  6bsid£bu8  aecepHs"  dec. 

11.  Cuju9  addUMcentioj  dec.  *<  Whose  youth  was  trained  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  militaiy  art,  not  by  the  precepto  of  othere,  but  by 
his  own  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  commander ;  not  by  disasters 
in  war,  but  by  victories  ;  not  by  a  series  of  campaigns,  but  by  a 
succession  of  triumphs."  ^ 

12.  Triumphia,  Pompey  had  abeady  enjoyed  two  triumj^,  one 
for  the  overthrow  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia ;  and  the  other  for 
bringing  the  war  in  Spain  to  a  close.  Some  commentoton  make 
him  to  have  had,  by  this  time,  three  triumphs.  This,  however,  is 
quite  erroneous,  since  his  third  and  most  splendid  triumph  vras  at 
«he  end  of  (he  Mithridatic  vear.    (PZm.  Yit.  Pomp.  c.  45.) 
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13.  In  fuo  iUuMf  dEo.    '<  In  which  tiie  good  foitune  of  the  xo-  gQ 
foUic  Ins  not  czeiciaed  bis  talents,"  i  e.  has  not  given  him  an 
oppoitanity  of  duplaying  his  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  connti;. 

14.  Cimie.  Between  Sylla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cinna  and 
Caibo,  with  the  remains  of  the  Alaiian  psrtj,  on  the  other.  Ponq>ej 
adedwith  SylU. 

15.  Afirieamim.  Against  Cn.  Domitias,  and  other  proscribed 
raembMB  of  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  united  their  forces  with 
those  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Nnmidia.  On  Pompey's  letom  from  this 
war,  SyDa  sainted  him  with  the  title  of  Magnusy  or  *<  the  Great." 
(PJiU.  VU.  Pomp,  c.  13.)  Pompey  was  thm  only  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  age. 

16.  TranMolpmum,  Sertnzius  had  probably  foimed  alliances  with 
the  independent  Gallic  tribes  between  the  I^enees  and  the  Alps, 
and  these  appear  to  hare  resisted  Pompey  on  his  march  into  Spain. 
Pompey  gives  an  acconnt  of  his  operations  against  these  tribes,  in 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  which  has  come  down  to  ns  among  the 
fragments  of  the  third  book  of  Sallust's  Roman  History :  "  Nomine 
modo  imperii  a  vobis  aecepto,  diebus  quadraginta  exercUum  param  f 
htfeteejuCf  in  eenieibus  ItaUae  jam  agenteef  ab  AlpUme  m  Biepth 
mam  eummoti.  Per  eas  iter  almd  atque  Hannibal^  nobis  opportu 
niutpaUfeet.  Reeepi  GaUiam,Pyrenaeum,  Laletaniamf  Jndigetes.^* 
Compare  Appian^  B.  C.  1,  iOq. 

17.  HupanieMe.  The  war  with  Sertorius,  which  lasted  from 
A.  U.  C.  G76  to  682.^Jftxlttm  ex  cioUaiibuSy  &c.  "  Where  le- 
volted  states  and  the  most  waxlike  communities  were  united  against 
as.*'  Literally,  **  composed  of  revolted  states,"  dec.  By  dvitatibtu 
are  here  meant  those  states,  or  tribes,  in  Spain  that  had  gone  over 
from  the  Romans  to  Sertorius.  Compare  Manutius :  *'  civitatibus ; 
quae  a  populo  Romano  ad  Sertorium  defecerant.^^ — ^As  regards  the 
iiTpriWBinii;  ex  bellicoeiMsums  naUonibusy  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  anny  of  Sertorius  consisted  principally  of  the  most  warlike  tribes 
of  Spain,  whom  he  had  disciplined  in  a  great  degree  after  the  Roman 


18.  Semle  The  war  against  Spartacus,  the  well-known  leader 
of  the  gladiators  and  sUves.  Crassus  deserved  the  credit  of  tenni- 
nating  this  war,  having  defeated  the  enemy,  and  slain  12,000  of 
them  ;  whereas,  Pompey  merely  encountered  the  fugitives  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  killed  5000.  Still  the  popular  voice  assigned 
the  chief  praise  to  Pompey  ;  and  Cicero,  in  order  to  flatter  him,  re* 
echoes  the  opinion.    (Consult  Plutarch,  VU.  Pomp,  c  21.) 

19.  Naoale.  The  war  against  the  pirates,  called  also,  in  the  pr^ 
fious  part  of  this  oration,  maritimum  beUum. 
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editor :  longs,  ezuety  proeeiibed  peiBOiu,  |>inta8b  wd  sUveA. 

21.  Canfecta.  <' Brought  to  a  diMe."^lit  m»  vitliten.  ^'Wikiua 
the  range  of  militazy  ezpenence." 

22.  Ja»  MTo  •tr/u^t,  &jc.  ^Ib  the  mkI piiee»  wh«^  etieinof 
oratory  can  be  found,  commensiirate  with  the  waiUke  virtaee  of 
Cneiofl  Pompey  V*  Jan  veto  is  ekgaotly^  emplojcd  by  Cicero,  or 
many  occaaions,  in  the  sense  a£ieimde,  to  muk  a  tramitifln  from 
one  head  of  a  disceozae  to  another. 

23.  Neque  emm,  Slc.  **  Fox  neither  aie  thoeo  the  only  Tirtuea 
of  a  commander,  that  are  commody  regarded  as  sucfa.^  The  other 
virtuUs  imperaioriae  are  mentioned,  after  a  lon^c  digressaoi»,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  chapter,  Tiz. :  imuKentUf  temferaniia^fidest 
dec. — ^The  eaqnessimi  viftuUM  imperMlanae  may  also  be  rondeiad 
more  fireely,  "  distinguished  attributes  of  a  nommandef." 

24.  Quae  tania  «ufi/,  6cc.  **  Which  exist  in  a  greater  degree  in 
tins  one  individual,  than  they  have  in  all  the  other  canunanders  whom 
we  have  either  seen  or  hesffd  of."    The  studfiift  will  naik  the  de 

gant  i^iraseology  of  taiite  -*  *  *  qmamia non,  in  place  of  the  ordi 

nary  comparative  with  ^immi. 

81  1.  Testi»  est  Italia.  '•  Italy  is  a  proof  of  the  tmth  of  my  le- 
msiks,"  i.  e.  a  proof  of  the  consummate  miKtaiy  skill  of  Pompey.— 
Quam  iUe  ipse,  dec.  The  allusion  is  to  the  important  servicea  ren- 
dered by  Fompey,  maiding  to  cmsh  the  power  of  the  Msrian  faction 
in  Italy.     Compare  Plutarch,  Yii.  Fomp,  c.  d:  U^^Xw  H  eatfta^ 

K.  r.  X. 

2.  Testis  est  SicUia,  He  was  soesessfol  inan  ezpeditk>n  against 
PMpenna  and  Caibo  m  that  island,  A.  U.  G.  671.  {PbU.  YU. 
Pomp.  c.  to.) 

3.  Non  ttrrore  hdh,  dee.  •<  Not  by  the  tenor  of  his  wne  bm 
the  r^idity  of  his  operatieBs,*'  i.  e.  not  so  much  by  the  teonrol  his 
arms  as  by,  dec. 

4.  Testis  est  Africa.  Alluding  to  the  war  agamst  Domiliw  and 
Ifiaibas.     Consult  note  16,  page  80. 

5.  Testis  est  GaUia.  Consult  note  1ft,  page  80.--I(sr.  Ponpsy 
hi  his  letter  to  the  senate,  already  cited,  (note  16,  pi^  80,)  makes 
mention  of  a  new  road  which  he  had  opened  over  the  Alps ;  and 
Ai^an  (B.  C.  1,  100)  informs  us,  that  it  was  around  the  sources  o* 
tiie  Rhone  and  Po^  iftfi  rdis  wyais  ro9  n  To^oyod  r«i  'BftU^av. 

6.  Testis  est  Hispama.  The  praise  of  Cicero  here  is  mero  flat- 
leiy.  As  long  as  Sertoiius  Uved,  his  siq>erimr  military  talents  com- 
oletoly  eclipsed  those  of  Pompey,  and  made  Spam  any  thing  efss 
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bm  ft  tlieitm  of  gisty  for  the  latter.    Pompey  only  becune  Yieton-  g| 
oat  tiler  SffictoihM  was  adsasmnaled  by  hk  own  officers. 

t.  TUro  fmadoioftu.  The  war  is  called  tetrum^  **  disgracefbl," 
ftnm  the  chaiseter  of  the  foe,  who  were  principal^  gladiators  and 
riaives;  and  it  is  styled  pericidoniMf  *<  dangerous/'  fi«m  these 
gladiator'  hating  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  also, 
from  the  abilities  of  their  leader  Spartacas.     Compare  the  words  of 

Plotardl  ( .  'H.  Cross.  C.  9)  :  Ow«lr'  ow  rd  irap*  d^iav  Koi  rd  aitrxP^^ 
i|m5^X«(  Tffj  (farovT^eox  Hftr  a^yKkiirov  *  dXXA  th  Sih  ^6$0¥  yt  naX  kIih 
iwwf  in  vpds  fy<k  rS»  SwKoXdyrirbiP  iroM/iuv  kuX  fKylartav^  ifK^oripovs 
l(£m/iirov  To^i  {nrdrovf.  "  It  was  no  longer  then  the  indignity  and 
disgrace  of  this  rerolt  that  afflicted  t^e  senate  ;  hot  now,  on  account 
of  the  fear  and  danger,  they  sent  forth  both  the  consuls  to  this,  as  to 
one  of  their  most  difflcnh  and  important  wara.'* 

8.  Qtud  beUuftiy  dec.  All  mere  oratorical  exaggeration.  Hie 
credit  of  ending  the  war  was  due  to  Grassus,  but  popular  favour 
gave  it  to  Pompey.  The  latter,  after  having  defeated  the  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  battle,  where  Crassus  had  proved  victorious,  wrote 
to  fae  senate,  that  Crassus  had  indeed  gained  a  victory  over  the 
runaways  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  he  himself  had  cut  up  the 
war  by  the  roots,  fn  fiix9  t*^*'  ^"^^  Spaviras  ^avepa  K^wros  wepUifKeVf 
«*rdf  SI  To«  xo\ifi99  thv  ^t^av  d»ipiiM.     (Yit.  CrOSS.  C.  11.) 

9.  Omnes  orae.    Alluding  to  the  power  of  the  pirates,  before 
they  were  reduced  by  Pompey,  and  their  infesting  all  the  shores  of 
Che  Mediterranean.     Compare  the  words  of  Appian,  B.  M.  9Z 
oi  fi6inti  in  rifs  icHas  QaXaertnK  iKpdrovVj  dWh  k<A  rifs  hrds  *HpairXcta)» 
9Tti\&v  inrdoiff, 

10.  (rentes  ac  natumes.  **  Nations  and  communities."  Gens, 
when  ccmtrasted  with  TuOio,  may  oe  called  the  generic  term,  and 
implies  a  vdiole  race.  Thus,  the  Germans  are  a  gensy  the  Saxons 
a  natio.    {CrombUy  Gymn,  vol.  3,  p.  256.) 

11.  Denique  maria§mntaj  dec.  **  In  a  word,  all  seas,  as  well 
&e  whole  taken  collectively,  as  the  bays  and  harbours  in  eacL^' 
By  omnia  maria  are  here  meant  all  the  seas  composing  the  Medi- 
tenanean,  such  as  the  Jfars  Steuhim,  the  More  Hadriaticum, 
Mare  Aegaeum,  Mare  Cretieum,  dec.,  and  by  universa  (sc.  maria') 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  of  course,  is  implied. — ^The  common  text 
has  t^ris  afler  singulis,  but  Oiaevius  very  properly  rejected  it  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  his  MSS.  Singidis  (sc.  marihus)  is  opposed 
to  universa. 

12.  Totomari.  "  Throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean  " — Aut 
iamfitit  ahditus,  dec.  "  Or  was  so  retired  as  to  eseape  the  notiee 
of  the  foe.*'    By  the  foe  are  meant  the  pirates, 
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gj  19.  Qmsn0mgavit,6LC.  <<  Who  sailed  abroad,  tfast  dUl  not  tt 
pose  himself  to  the  risk  either  of  death,  or  of  duwerj,  aioce  he  moat 
either  traverse  the  sea  during  the  winter  season,  w  when  its  smftce 
was  swanning  with  pirates  V*  In  the  winter  the  sea  would  be  free 
from  pirates. — ^The  common  text  has  namgaretf  but  HeumannQS 
restored  namgwreiur  from  the  early  editions.  NavigarUur  ^  to  be 
taken  impersonally,  in  the  sense  of  namgandum  esteL 

14.  Tarn  vehis.  "  Of  so  long  continuance."  IV  e  depreda- 
tions had  continued  from  about  A.  U.  C.  666.  The  present  oration 
was  pronounced  A.  U.  G.  687,  so  that  the  whole  period  had  been 
about  21  years. — Tarn  late  dispermm.  *^  So  wide^  disseminated.*' 
Consult  note  5,  page  76,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  extensive 
power  of  the  pirates. 

15.  Omnibus  annis,  dec.  Pompey  broke  the  power  of  the  pirates 
in  the  space  of  forty-nine  days,  and  terminated  the  whole  war  in 
about  three  months.  {PltU.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  26,  and  28. — Compare 
Ftorus,  3,  6.) 

16.  QuodvuHgal.  "  What  branch  of  reyenne." — CvipraetidM 
idassibus  vettris  fiiisHs.  **  To  whom  have  you  beoi  a  source  of 
protection  with  your  fleets  1" 

17.  Longinqua.  "Things  at  a  distance.*'  Opposed  to  thbgs 
nearer  home,  in  which  the  Romans  were  personally  concerned,  and 
had  been  personal  sufferers. 

18.  Proprium  populi  Romani,  "  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  people." 

19.  PropugnaculU  imperii.  "  By  the  forces  of  their  empire." 
By  propugnaciUa  are  here  meant  all  the  means  of  defence  at  the 
command  of  the  republic.  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  term  refers  to 
the  Roman  colonies  planted  in  conquered  countries,  and  which 
would  furnish  the  means  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression.  In 
this,  however,  he  is  decidedly  wrong.  Schutz  takes  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject,  when  he  remarks ;  "  classes  et  exerdtiu  intel- 
Hgi  patet  ex  antecedeuHbus  et  sequerUibus." 

20.  Sociis  vestriSf  dec.  "  Need  I  tell  you  that  the  sea  has  been 
shut,  during  these  latter  years,  upon  your  allies,  whe^  our  own 
armies  have  never  crossed  over  from  Bnmdisram  unless  in  the  depth 
of  winter  1" — ^The  seas  bemg  closed  upon  their  allies  is  one  of  the 
Umginqua,  on  which  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling,  when  the  oratot 
can  tell  of  other  things  so  much  nearer  home. 

21.  Brundisio.  Brundisium  was  the  usual  seaport  from  which 
they  sailed  for  Greece.  Consult  Geographical  Index.— ^The  Ro- 
man armies  alhided  to  in  the  text,  were  those  sent  against  Mi&ai 
dates 
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1.  Cwn  Ugati^  &c.  *^WheaushBuadoTB  of  the  Romaii  people  gj 
were  xanaomed  from  captivity,"  L  e.  when  your  own  ambaaaadoxe 
were  made  captiyes  by  the  piiates,  and  a  ransom  had  to  be  paid  for 
them.-^Who  theee  ambaaaadon  were  is  not  known,  nor  at  what 
time,  nor  under  what  circumatancea  they  were  taken. 

2  Jhudedm  secures.  "  Two  praetora  with  their  licton.''  later 
ally,  <*  twelve  axea."  Each  piaetor  had  in  Rome  two  licton  ;  in 
the  piovincea  aix.  The  praetora  taken  on  thia  occaaion  are  called 
by  Plutarch,  Sextilius  and  Bellinns.     {Vit.  Pomp,  c.  24.) 

3.  Cnidum  out  Colaphonem,  6lc.  Consult  Geographical  Index. 
— Innumerdbilesque  atiaa.  Plutarch  makeathe  number  of  cities 
taken  by  them  amount  to  four  hundred :  al  6*  AXfidoai  w6Xtis  W 

aijuv  Terpeucdaiai, 

4.  Atque  cos  porhiSy  dec.  "  Aye,  and  those  harbours  too,  from 
which  you  derive  the  very  breathings  of  existence."  Literally,  "  life 
and  respiration,"  i.  e.  the  very  means  of  sustenance.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  harbours  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Africa,  whence  the  me- 
tropolis was  supplied  with  com.  In  consequence  of  the  pirates! 
being  mastera  of  the  sea,  the  markets  at  Rome  were  ill-sc^pUed  wit^ 
grain,  and  hence  arose  serious  apprehensions  of  famine.  (P/iU.  VU, 
Pomp.  c.  25.) 

6.  InspeciarUe  praetore.  "  Under  the  very  eyes  of  a  praetor." 
Who  this  praetor  was  is  not  cleuly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  by 
aome  to  have  been  M.  Antonius,  son  of  the  famous  orator  of  that 
name,  and  father  of  Mark  ^tony,  the  triumvir.  He  was  afterward 
{A,  U.  C,  679)  sent  against  the  pirates,  and  attacked  the  Cretans 
who  had  harboured  and  were  connected  with  them,  but  was  defeated 
off  that  island  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  ships,  which  were  taken 
by  the  enemy.     {Floms,  3,  7. — lAo.  Epit.  99.) 

6.  Ejus  ipsius  liberos.  "  That  the  child  of  this  same  praetor." 
According  to  Plutarch,  {Vit.  Pomp.  c.  24,)  a  daughter  of  M.  Anto- 
nius, the  praetor,  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  ransomed  fiDom  them 
for  a  large  sum. — Liberos.  The  term  liberi  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  by  the  Latin  writers,  when  the  reference  is  only,  as  in 
the  present  case,  to  a  single  child.  The  authorities  on  this  point 
are  very  ably  adduced  by  Scheller.  {Lot.  Deutseh.  Worterb.  vol. 
3,  col.  5685.)  The  only  one  which  we  vnll  here  cite  is  that  of 
Cains  {ad  Dtg.  Ub.  50,  tit.  16,  leg.  148)  :  "  Npn  est  sine  /t&efir- 
cut  vel  unus  JUiiLs,  tmave  filig,  esty  hq4c  en%m  enuriciatiot  habe( 
tiberoe,  semper  plurdtivo  mmero  profertur,  sicut  et  pugiuares  et 
eodicil^."-rr-Dacier  fall?  intq  an  fusing  error,  through  too  much 
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It&mw  for  ttirof,  and  makM  th«  fUmaii  pra«U»  to  have  Imi  hn 
Mb/  MrtfaiidiOd:  « IgnoMfr-vm <|M ms fore« onl 616  ealevte 

Miu.) 

7.  OtHmBeimamnudum.  " Tha diiMter at  OKia."  0.tiaw«» 
a  iea-port,  at  the  moath  of  ths  Tftw,  and  wMingazdod^  the  har- 
boar  of  Rome.  The  piratea  took  and  phmdaied  it,  deotraying  tlie 
ieet  tibere.  So  gieai,  indeed,  waa  their  daring  on  thia  oecasioii, 
that  they  even  lemained  thera  a  conaidenble  time,  and  «^oaid 
their  booty  to  aale.    (Dto  Catsius,  86,  6.) 

g.  Caiuul  popiUi  Romotti.  The  name  of  this  consul  does  not 
appear,  from  anv  ancient  writer.  Dio  Casaiiia  (1.  c.)  m^es  no  aUtt- 
aiontoany  at  aB.— Cajjte  utfiu  Ofpres$a  e$i.    **  Waa  taken  and 


9.  UmuB  honams.    Tompey. 

10.  Intra  Oceani  09Hum.  **  Within  the  straits  of  the  ocean 
I.  e.  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  great  propriety  in  the  use  (A 
the  expression  oceam  ostium,  (literally,  "mouth  of  the  ocean,")  to 
designate  the  stiaits  in  question,  since  a  strong  and  constant  cnrrent 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  tiie  middle 
of  the  straits. 

1 1.  Obeundi  wgatii.  "  Of  transacting  basine88.'*^Tan<of  eurntt 
**  So  long  ▼oyages."  t 

12.  QvLam  eeleriter,  Ac.  **  As  rapidly  as,  raider  the  gaidan«*e  of 
P6mpey,  the  war  on  onr  part  sped  its  impetaons  way  ore*  the 
deep.**  Impetus  belH  is  a  poetic  fomAf  expression,  for  the  ample 
beUum,  with  the  associate  idea,  however,  of  impetaoeity  and  powei. 
Thus  we  have  in  Lucretius,  (6,  101,)  "  impetus  eoeliy"  for  eoeitm , 
and  in  Accius,  {ap.  Cie.  de  Vivin.  1,  22,)  "noctumus  impetus,'' 
for  nox.  Compare  the  following  remarit  of  Emesti :  Tota  forma, 
belli  impetus  navigavit,  poetica  est.  Sensus  est ;  quanta  eeUritaU 
Pompeius  heUum,  et  quam  strenue  gesserit.** 

18.  Nondum  tempestivOj  Ac,  **  Before  the  sea  was  yet  fit  for 
navigation,**  i.  e.  before  the  season  for  sailing  waa  come.  Tempes^ 
iho  is  hero  equivalent  to  tempore  opportuno,  **  flt  by  reason  of  the 
time  of  year.'*  The  season  for  nav^tion  usuafly  commenced  aboot 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  on  the  82d  of  April. 

14.  SicUiam  adiM.    Pompey  directed  his  earliest  attention  to 
^cily,  in  order  to  aecuro  that  important  granary  of  the  repidyfie. 
Re  then  proceeded,  with  the  same  view,  to  Africa  and  Sardima.- 
Thib  management  of  the  war  agamst  the  pirates  was  confencd  on 
Bnnpey  by  the  Gabinian  law   This  law  invested  him  with  the  corn- 
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I  •£  tiM  vlMle  M«diMtaMBis  nd  wilk  povver  om>  tlM  Imd  for  gg 
tbor  kondMd  sftadift  (aboot  46  buIm)  from  the  eoatte.  He  wm  mi^ 
powered  also  to  ehooae  oat  of  the  BefDftton  fifteen  tientena^ 
uder  him ;  he  wae  to  take  from  the  quaeaton,  and  other  piMie 
leecivan,  what  money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  MO  sad. 
The  Bomber  of  marine  foroee,  ci  manners  and  rowers,  was  left  en* 
tiraly  to  his  disorelaOD.  The  dsjr  after  tfaiB  tew  was  passed,  IVwapey 
•unmoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  ahnest  as  much 
OMre  as  the  &rat  decree  had  bestowed.  He  was  enqpowend  to  fit 
oat  500  gaUeys,  and  to  raise  an  anny  of  120,000  foot  and  6000 
hone.  Twenty-foor  senators  were  selected,  who  had  aU  been  gen- 
erals er  piaeton,  and  were  appointed  his  lieatenants,  and  he  had 
two  qnaeatorB  idlowed.    {Pht.  Vii.  P&mp.  c.  35,  geq.) 

15.  Ifdsi;  $na  fnmenUaria  9uh9idia.  "  These  three  grananee." 
— Ihiohu  IRspamis.  "  The  two  Spains,"  i.  e.  hither  and  farther 
Spain,  Citerior  and  VUmor.    GonsaH  Geogtaf^eal  Index. 

16.  Uhffki  marii.  The  Mare  lUyritmi  was  that  part  of  the 
Adnatic,  whieh  lay  along  the  III^nAan  coast. — Achaiam.  The  Roman 
province  oi  Achaia  inchided  a&  the  Pelopomiesns,  and  a  part  of 
C^Mee  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Coiinth.  By  omneDi  Chratctam  is, 
^refore,  meant  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 

17.  Jtaliae  duo  maria.  The  apper  and  lower  seas,  ot  ^  Adriatic 
and  Txuicmi.'-^Aderfumt.  "  He  furnished,"  i.  e.  supplied.  Adomo 
is  here  eqnival^it  to  tff«#mo,  wift  the  collateral  idea  of  decking  at 
adorning.  Compare  €aea,  B,  C  1,  26 :  <*  Eodetn  eontttu,  appara 
te^we,  eimm  optUtniia  hmgnium  arrhonan  heUum  adomawrmUt.^* 

18.  Ut  a  Brundisio,  <Scc.  "  On  the  forty-ninth  day  after  he  set 
oat  6om  BmndiKom.^'  Utw  here  elegaoitly  used  far  postquam 
Consnlt  TurselUnuSy  de  Part.  Lot.  s.  t.  $  1,  22. 

19.  Totam  CUiciam.  The  power  of  tiie  pirates  had  its  rise  in 
CiSseia,  and  this  country  eventaally  became  their  centre  of  opdra- 
tiens,  and  chief  stronghold. — ^Pompey  defeated  them  in  a  naral 
battle  off  Coracesium,  on  the  coast  of  CiHcia  Trachea. 

1.  IJImus  hujtu  imperio  ac  potettoH.  **  To  the  absolute  control  gj{ 
of  thb  one  individual,''  i.  e.  they  surrendered  themsehres  uncondi- 
tionally to  Pompey. — When  tmperium  and  poteatat  tire  opposed  to 
eneh  other,  the  former  denotes  military  power,  the  latter  civil ;  and 
when  botix  are  combined  in  one  clause,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  idea  hitended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  foQ  and  absolute  au 
tlkoxity. 

9.  CretentibuM.  Orete,  next  to  Cilicia,  was  the  greatest  nursety 
of  the  pirates,  and  one  of  their  chief  receptacles.  The  transaction 
alksded  to  in  the  text,  however,  notwithsta^Mfing  the  eommendatfons 
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^  of  Ommio^  wm  frr  tem  hoDombU  to  PoaiM^.  Ifatolhti,  a  na- 
tion of  ths  OM  wiw  had  oommandtd  m  eoi^mietioii  with  IVwnpgf 
m  Sjpain,  had  been  eent  into  Crate,  by  the  Roman  pdople,  ■ome 
tine  beloie  Pempey  was  employed  in  thie  war.  MeteUas  had  brakeD 
ip  meajr  etrongbolda  of  the  piiatea  in  that  ialand,  when  the  ramaiD- 
der,  who  wen  beaieged  by  him,  auppliantly  addieaaed  themeelTee  to 
Pompey,  and  invited  him  into  the  iaknd,  as  indoded  in  bis  oommie- 
aion,  and  falling  within  that  diatance  fiom  the  aee  to  which  be  was 
anthozized  to  cany  his  aims.  Pompey  listened  to  their  applicatiM, 
.  and  by  a  letter  dincted  MeteUoa  to  take  no  farther  stope  in  the  war. 
At  the  aame  tine,  he  oiderad  the  cities  of  Crato  not  to  obey  MeteL 
Ins,  but  Lucius  Octanoa,  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  whom  he  sent 
to  take  the  command.  Octavius  went  in  among  the  besieged,  and 
foQght  on  their  side ;  a  circumstance,  says  Plutazcb,  which  rendered 
Pompey  not  only  odioua  but  ridiculous.  Metellus,  however,  par- 
sued  fajs  opeiations,  till  he  took  the  piiates,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  As  lor  Octavius,  he  exposed  him  in  the  camp  as  an  object 
of  contempt,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  after  which  he  dis- 
missed him.    {PbU.  Vit.  Pomp,  c.  S9.) 

3.  ApparavU,  "Prepared  for." — Media  aestaU.  Plutarch  says 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  three  months  at  frrtheet :  oic  h 
wXi(o¥i  xP^vif  rpiwv  ftfivtiv.  {Vit.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 

4.  Est  hate  divinOf  dec.  **  This  degiee  of  military  talent  on  the 
part  of  a  commander  is  divine  and  incredible,"  i.  e.  is  divine  in  its 
character,  and  suzpasses  all  the  ordinaiy  powers  of  beliefl 

6.  iVbfi  enim  solum,  6lc.  Consult  note  23,  page  80. — Beilandi 
nrtiu.    "  Ability  in  war." 

6.  Sed  muUae  sunt,  dec.  "  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
otner  exalted  qualities,  the  handmaids  and  attendants  of  this  vir 
tue."    Hujus  virttUis,  sc.  imperaioria$. 

7.  Quanta  innocentia,  6lc.  "  Of  how  much  moral  purity  ou^ 
ommanders    to    be." — TemperatOia,      "Self-control." — FUs 

"  Good  faith."    Adherence  to  their  word. 

8.  Quanta  facilitate.  "  How  affable  and  easy  of  access."— 
Quanto  ingenio,  dec.  "  Of  how  much  penetration,  of  how  mtrh 
humanity  1" 

9.  Summa  emm  sunt  omnia.  "  For  there  all  exist  in  the  h^- 
est  degree,"  i.  e.  in  the  character  of  Pompey  all  these  qualities  are 
found  in  the  highest  perfection. 

10.  Ex  alionim  conientwne.  **  By  a  comparison  with  othera." 
Thus,  Cic.  de  Off.  1,  17:  *' St  contentw  quaedam  st  comparaHa 
fiat,*^  and  Partit.  Or.  2  :  <  Rerum  conUnUoms^  quid  magus,  quid 
par,  quid  nanus  sit  " 
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11.  PeMmmmt  ahfuo  tn  nwmero  fuUnre,    **  Otn  we  hM  m  any  gg 

mtiuaJUon."     Litenlly,    <'  can  we  mekoa  in  any  miinber/'  Le.€i 
genenla;  can  we  legud  as  at  all  fit  to  be  numbered  among  gen 


1%.  Cujus  tfi  extrcUnt  &c.  **  In  whoae  anny  commmmm  fat 
the  office  of  eostmion  are  now  and  have  heretofiMe  been  sokL'* 
The  alluflion  cannot  be  to  Lucullus,  on  whmn  he  has  abeady 
bestowed  so  many  encomiums,  bat»  from  the  use  of  the  present 
tense,  [veneafUf)  seems  aimed  at  Glabiio.-~The  student  will  maik 
the  force  d  die  subjunctiTe  mood  in  this  and  the  succeeding  clanses, 
as  indicatmg,  not  what  Cicero  asserts  on  his  own  authont^,  but  from 
the  rumour  of  the  day.  It  is  equivalent,  in  fiust,  therefore,  to  <*  in 
whose  army,  as  is  said,"  dec. 

18.  Quid  kmte  kominemy  dee.  "  What  lofty  or  generous  senti 
raents  can  we  iniagine  diat  man  to  entertain  respecting  his  eoun 
try."  Supply  after  quidy  the  words  poMsumut  puiare  from  the  pre 
ceding  elause,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

14.  PropUr  eupidUatem  provmdae,  "From  the  desire  ot 
retaining  his  province  for  a  longer  period,"  i.  e.  of  holding  OTor  in 
his  command  beyond  the  time  appointed.  The  money  was  given, 
not  to  procure  a  province,  but  to  induce  the  magistrates  at  home  to 
interfere,  and  prevent  any  recall,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  ^ 
province  vriiere  the  individual  was  then  acting.  Compare  tiie  ex- 
planation of  Emesti :  '*  Non  ut  prownciam  deeemareni,  sed  ut 
impedh-ent  ne  anno  exaeto  decedere  de  pravineia  juberUur,^' — "E^ 
nesti  supposes  Lucullus  to  be  the  person  meant.  This,  however, 
cannot  poesibly  be  cozrect.  Lucullus  had  set  out  against  Mithri- 
dates  many  years  before  the  period  when  this  speech  was  delivered ; 
whereas,  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  the  tzansaction  referred  to 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  veiy  recent  dato.  So  again,  in 
chapter  22,  the  orator  speaks  of  the  injuriae  and  liitdineB  of  the 
Roman  commanders  sent  out  that  veiy  year,  which  of  course  can- 
not in  any  way  apply  to  Lucullus.  Acilius  dabrio  is  undoubtedly 
meant. 

15.  In  quaestu.    ^' At  interest."    Compare  Or.  in  Pis,  c.  35. 

16.  Vestra  adnmrnmraUot  dec.  **  Your  murmurs,  my  country- 
men,  make  it  apparent,  that  you  recognise  the  individuals  who  have 
acted  thus."  Literally,  "your  murmuring  makes  it  that  yon 
appear  to  recognise,'*  dec. — Cardinal  Maury,  m  his  Eaaai  tnr 
*  EUfquenetf  ^  58,  thinks,  that  Cicero  met  with  some  interruption 
sere  from  certain  individuals,  who  had  appropriated  a  portion  of  the 
poUic  money  to'their  own  private  puiposes,  and  who  consequent^ 

y  that  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  were  in  some  dsgne 
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SgdineleAi0unitth0iDMlfM.  Ha  m|I|m»m  thrt  CSlMro  wtitefl  tdl 
•ileiioe  WM  agim  obtaiMdt  aiid  iImii  aTtiled  UnHdf  of  tlM  iata*. 
fH|itioii,  to  eaqpMM  it  m  hb  coametioii  tliat  thnr  ootcnat  want  ao^ 
80  many  indications  of  a  conacioDsnesB  of  guilt.  This  is  a  wtmt 
mfartttBAte  piece  of  czilid«n.  The  simple  tratk  appeen  to  be. 
ttiat  the  mnmMns  came,  as  Cieexo  himself  pbonly  peseeirM,  fnm 
the  irritated  populace,  who  wne  giving  Tent  in  this  way  lothoindig- 
nation  which  they  felt,  in  eomnon  with  the  ontor,  aft  the  eonAaet 
^the  individnak  to  whom  he  aOndas. 

17.  Anie,  <' Ftavioosly."— iA««nlaaiiii.  «« Rapacity/'  Ca»- 
fHOMbtbeieiBaikof  ScfasUar,  {Prmeeepi.  SUyL  -wk,  1,  p.  69) :  ««ila^ 
«m«  fum  «tl,  qui  feeuniai  tumis  pardt;  hk  tenax  4ieUmrs  mi 
pecuniae  coneeqtundae  mmis  cuptdus." 

18.  Jtmerm,  "The  moches."— Fsr  toes  mios.  «•  Daring 
theee  latter  yeais."  The  aUnsioB  is  to  the  raoremeiite  of  the  He- 
man  foicee,  seat,  under  di0aiei^  eommandsca,  agaiaat  Milhridates, 
Sertorios,  Spartacua,  dco.,  and  which  tioops  had  to  pass  thrao^ 
different  parts  of  Italy,  before  they  reached  their  destined  scenes  oi 
action.  From  the  kqguage  of  Cioeio,  they  woukL  appear  to  liaTe 
been  guilty  of  excesses,  by  the  way,  against  their  own  coontiyiDeB. 

g^  1.  Hiberm»»  "  By  their  wintering  among  thenu"  Refairingto 
the  license  and  npacity  exeroised  by  the  Roman  soldieEy  against 
their  own  allies,  while  in  wintei-qusrteis  duoughout  their  citiaeL- 

8.  ETbereiiiim  ctntinere.  **  To  restnin  his  simy/'  L  e.  horn  lbs 
plundering  and  despoiling  of  oar  allies. 

3.  Qui  ee  ipsum  mm  ceniinei,  "  Who  does  not  restnin  hiai- 
eelf,"  i.  e.  who  in  these  same  matteis  pnctiaaB  no  xeatiaint  ovet 
himaelf.  Graeriua  gives  se  ipse^  fimm  one  of  his  MSS.,  baft,  as 
EoMsti  correctly  lemarks,  the  opposition  to  ctiof  requires  ss  tp$wm. 

4u  Infudicanio.  '*  In  judging  of  otheis.*'  Supply  d«  o^tu,  or 
alee  the  sinqtle  otiM. 

6.  Sei,  ne  ve^Hgmm  quiiem.  **  But  even  its  very  ibotstap» 
The  meamng  of  the  whole  clause  is,  that  the  amy  led  by  Pompey, 
eo  ftr  from  plundering  any  thing,  did  not  even  set  foot  in  any  place 
where  it  was  mdawful  for  them  to  come :  i.  e.  violated  the  ssaetit^ 
of  no  shiine,  as  had  been  the  case^  for  example,  in  former  years, 
with  that  of  Oomana.  Coa^Mre  the  eiplanation  of  Hotomaan: 
**  NantMdo  mkU  rapumMe,  ted  ne  peiem  fitidem,  ub%  Men  /iisftal 
^osuitM." 

6.  Quemadmediim  wwtoss  hihemeint,  *<Astotheway  rnvriadi 
our  soidiesi  now  conduct  themaelTSs  in  wiatev-qoartars,"  L  e.  as  ts 
the  regularity  of  their  depoitment  in  winter-qnttten  bow  that  Ihif 
Iwve  Pompey  orer  them. 
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m  9tni^ftmn  fiwml  4h  miikimm.    ^  In  «•&«  tfaH  h$  wmf  «»  ^  |g^ 
» 19011  a  MUier,''  i.  e.  to  eooipel  hun  to  eiqp«&d  tMjr  put  of 
ilia  menoB  kthemaJBtonance  of  0ur0oldMr& — OMpiaaii.    ''  WfaoK 
devizisig  so  to  do." 

8.  /fiemu  §mt^  dco.  ^'That  theze  aboold  bo  a  lofoga  tern  Ike 
«eT«iit7  of  voBtef,  imI  £or  tbo  ioiolgeiiee  of  cqweitgr,  m  Hm  4wiA 
iingt,"  &c. 

9.  QuaiiM.    Tlie  oarly  edkioas  have  ^voti. 

10.  In««n/i»».  '<  Originated."  More  litenlly,  '*  wen  obtain 
ed."  Some  of  the  early  ediUens  have  tntlmn,  which  afeoae  vety 
probity  firom  the  copyists  not  undeantandiog  here  the  peeotia^loMe 
of  iwentum,  Sven  Laiohi&iu  seeks  to  alter  the  tost,  and  gives 
natum,  for  the  true  reading.  The  use  of  tiiMiiftuR*  ift  this  passage, 
iB  correctly  styled  by  £inesti»  <*«^Mtn^tafs  gemu  UtfumidL" 
Con^Nue  the  Gxsek  usage  of  esi^[)loyiBg  the  verb  wpfamiWf  on  aiMQr 
4>ce8sions,  in  the  sense  of  parwre^  tonsequiy  &e, 

1 1.  No»  eodmU  vis  rsmigum,  **  No  eztnordjnaiy  eaDSitiens  on 
the  part  of  rowers." 

12.  Zn  ultima*  Umm.  The  aUasioB  is  to  Pamphylia  and  Qilicia« 
Compare  chapter  16,  where,  the  Cretan  ambasMd(Hs  are  said  to 
haye  come  unto  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Pamphylia*  "  01  ifZ<ssMS 
jirope  terras,^* 

13.  Cetarcs.  *<  The  rest  of  your  eommanders."  So  c«^  in  the 
next  paragisph-^^iVoa  retardurunt.    ^*  Retarded  not  his  ptogxess." 

14.  BevocavU.  *'  Called  hkn  away."  This  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  earlier  editions,  except  the  Aldine,  where  rewiaitnt  a{^)eais, 
probabfy  by  an  error  of  the  press.  From  this  last  edition  the  form 
rcwtcamt  found  its  way  into  the  lat^r  ones,  until  Gruter  restorad 
the  true  lection. 

15.  NonUbidoai  valuptaUmf  &&  ''No  licentious  £MliQg  to 
an  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  no  charms  of  scenery  to  gratification  of 
this  kind;  no  renown  of  any  city  to  a  visiting  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  it ;  in  a  word«  not  toil  itself  to  wpoae," 

16.  SigmeitaMas.  <*  Statues  and  paintings."  WiHh  tabulas 
supply  picuu. — Quae  ceteri  Udlenda  esse,  &c.  Statues,  and  paint- 
ings, and  works  of  ait  in  general,  were  favourite  objects  of  rapacity 
with  the  Roman  commanders,  and  were  carried  off  without  any 
scruple.  The  statues  and  pictures  which  Marcellus  transported 
from  Syracuse  to  Rome,  first  excited  that  cupidity,  which  led  the 
Roman  provincial  magistrates  to  pillage,  without  scruple  or  dis- 
tinction, the  houses  of  private  individuals  and  the  temples  of  the 
jgrxls.  Marcellus  and  Mummius,  however,  despoiled  only  hostile  and 
nonquered  countries.    They  had  made  over  their  plunder  to  the 
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34  po^^f  ^B^  aA^  it  ^""^  conftf^A  to  Rome^  devotedit  to  Hie  en 
bellidiiiiMit  of  the  capital ;  bat  sabsequent  governors  of  proviBcee, 
hKviDg  acqnirod  a  taste  for  wotks  of  art,  began  to  appropriate  to 
tfaemselyes  those  masteipieces  of  Greece,  which  they  h&d  foimeilf 
■either  known  nor  esteemed.  Some  contmed  phmsible  piet^ls 
for  boROwing  Tsloable  woiks  of  art  tnm  cities  and  private  pezsooB, 
withoat  any  intention  of  resUmng  them  ;  while  others,  less  cau- 
tions, or  more  shameless,  seized  wfaetOTer  pleased  them,  wfae&er 
public  or  priTste  property,  without  excuse  or  remuneration.  Bat 
tiiongh  this  passbn  was  common  to  most  provincial  governors,  none 
of  timn  ever  came  up  to  the  fnll  measure  of  the  rapacity  of  Yenes, 
when  praetinr  of  Sicily.  He  seized  tapestry,  pictures,  gold  and 
■Over  plate,  vases,  gems,  and  Corinthian  bronzes,  till  he  literal^  did 
not  leave  a  single  article  of  value  of  these  descriptions,  in  &e  whole 
island.    {Duiidop*9  Roman  LUaraturej  vol.  8,  p.  S84,  seq.) 

17.  Fuigge  qwsndo.  **  That  there  once  were."  They  now  believe 
that  such  men  as  Cnrius  Dentetus,  Fabridus,  and  others,  once  ac 
toally  existed. 

18.  Quod  jam  naiicnUnu  exUriMt  dec.  The  accounts  which  the 
Romans  gave  ihem  of  the  continence  and  virtue  of  liheir  fathers,  had 
appeared  unworthy  of  belief  to  foreign  nations,  when  contrasted 
with  the  rapacity  and  extortion  that  characterized  their  descendants. 

19.  Nunc  imperii  vestri,  dec.  "Now  the  true  lustre  of  your 
empire  shines  resplendent  among  those  nations.*'  Pompey  revives 
in  his  single  self  all  the  glory  of  the  good  old  Roman  times,  and 
^t  glory  is  shared  by  his  country. — Lueet.  In  the  palimpsest  frag- 
ment of  this  oration,  recently  discovered,  we  have  lueem  affare  coe- 
pity  winch  also  appears  in  two  o&er  MSS.,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
mere  gloss  for  lucet,  and  not  a  very  good  one  either. 

90.  Hoc  temperanHa,  **  Distinguished  for  his  self-control,*'  i.  e. 
characterized  by  that  same  moderation  which  Pompey  now  eidiibits 
-^Imperare  alUs.  "  To  rule  over  others." 
gg  1.  Jam  vera  ita  fa/cUes^  &c.  "  So  easy,  too,  is  said  to  be  the 
access  of  private  individuals  unto  him,  so  unshackled  their  every 
complaint  respecting  the  verongs  done  them  by  others."  As  regards 
the  force  of  ^'am  vero,  consult  note  8,  page  86. — Faciles.  No  forms 
and  ceremony  are  required  in  approaching  Pompey. — Liherag 
There  are  no  restraints  whatever  upon  tiie  freedom  of  complaint 

2.  FacOiiate,    <<  In  affability." 

3.  ContiUo.  "In  wisdom  of  counsel" — Dkendi  grantaU  e 
eopia.  "In  powerful  and  flowing  eloquence."  As  regards  the 
peculiar  force  ofgravUas,  and  gravis^  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view 
eompare  the  -emark  of  J.  O.  Emesti,  in  his  Lex.  Teehnd.  Lot 
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Bket.  p.  191 :  *^8ed  nem  mimig  eerimm  e$t^  gmrem  ontMea  ^  Qg 
feUaUan  Latinu  BMioribm  esse,  puis  fnagmia,  9pUniidu,  aUitque 
tensUnu  ammott  legentium  tmfUret ;  et  iptam  gnmtotem  iriJmtmn 
its  oratorUms  vel  seriptaribiUt  qui  taU*  tenaus  faeiU  concipenmt, 
aiqut  omnino  rebus  augtndis,  exaggerandUfue  pares  esssnt,**  And 
agajn :  "  Neque  dubium  est,  qtUn  deerat  (i«  InMnf.  1,  2,)  cum 
grayitate  et  suavitate  orationis  omiMm  eloquentuis  aaUntum  drewmr 
scriberety  iUam  ad  seitUentiarum  vim  e^  spUniarem,  hone  ad  «€ri»- 
rum  omamenta  retulerit.^ 

4.  In  quo  ipso,  &c.  "  In  which  Teiy  talent  itself  thero  easts  s 
kind  of  dignity,  well  adapted  to  the  chazacter  of  one  who  con 
mands."  The  reference  is  to  the  talent  of  haranguing,  which  suits 
so  well  the  character  of  a  commander.  Some  editors  refiar  in  qmo 
ipso  to  Pompey ;  but  then  quaedam,  joined  to  digmtaSf  is  not  suf- 
ficiently coo^plimentaiy. 

5.  Hoc  ipso  in  loco.  In  the  fonun,  where  th^  bwre  often  heaid 
Pompey  harangue. 

6.  Quam  hostes,  dec.  '*  When  the  common  enemies  of  all  na 
tions  haTe  regarded  it  as  inviohbley"  i  e.  as  worthy  of  the  most 
unplicit  reliance.  Quam  is  here  equivalent  to  cum  eonk-^By  hastes 
aamiiim  gentium  are  meant  the  pirates.  Cicero  en^loys  the  same 
circumlocution,  in  speaking  of  this  class  of  posons,  on  two  other 
occasions  :  in  Verr.  5,  30,  and  <2e  Off.  3, 29 :  *<  Ptrota  sH  commiu 
nis  hostis  omnium.^* 

7.  Tanium  heUum.  This  is  the  reeding  of  the  eadier  edittons, 
which  Ernest!  first  restored.  The  common  text  has  tantum  beibim 
hoc,  which  Graerius  transposed,  reading  hoc  taaUum  heUum. 

8.  Nostrae  memoriae.  "Of  our  time." — Videatur.  The  use  of 
the  subjunctive  here  is  worth  noting.  The  meaning  is,  "  who  seems 
as  far  as  we  can  perceive,"  i.  e.  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  mere  mortals 
to  scan  the  councils  of  omnipotence.  The  indicative  would  have 
been  too  strong. 

9.  Auctoritas.  "  High  reputation."  Auctoritas  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  "  opinio  insignis  de  aUcujus  virtute,"  dec.  {Fmesti  CUn. 
Cic.  s.  V.  ^  8.) 

10.  Vehementer  pe  tinerc  ad  beUa  administranda.  "  Intimataiy 
pertams  to  the  management  of  foreign  wars,"  i.  e.  ezwcises  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  success  of  your  aims  abroad. — Vestris 
The  palimpsest  fragment  has  nostris, 

11.  Etfama.  We  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  the  palinap* 
sest  fragment,  as  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  one,  opiniotis  nam 
minus  famae.—Quam  aUqua.  certa  raHonfi,  "  Tbm  by  seme  fixed 
jgnd  reasonable  motive." 
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m^      19.  C2tfrnw,    <«  Mora  iUwtiiMs  ^ui  Iobi"  i.  «.  Pompey**. 

13.  Facit  €d  MfueimiUOem,  '<  ContnbuteB  to  fai^  lepatatkm.' 
We  hsve  inserted  «{  befofe  oucteritAtetn,  on  the  conjeetoie  of 
W«Hke,  who  considen  ^e  eenrnMrn  i«edmgy/tf^  euetoritatem^  ai 
doBbtibl  IB  poiat  of  LatinUf . 

14.  Ttfn/a  el  Urn  pruedar^y  ^ce.  *'  Hsve  you  made  so  dutm 
gained  end  honovnMe  e^Mreenone  of  opimon/'  The  term  jndieuL 
m  hare  applied  to  the  honoun  and  Tewupde  heatowed  npon  m^rit 
Compare  the  remark  of  Emeati  {Clav.  Cie,  a.  v.) :  "  Jodicia  diernn^ 
tur  etiam  kcnoresj  praemia,  pita  iantwr  his  qwi  its  digni  ptdikan- 
tmrJ^-^Viompej  obtained  ihie  faonooia  of  a  triumph,  while  he  was 
mif  an  e^uss,  os  knight,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  entitle  him  to  a 
Mat  in  the  aenato.  He  waa  aent  against  SertorisB,  with  proeonan- 
lar  eommand,  tiioogfa  hat  a  aimpie  qeaestor ;  and  he  obtained  the 
eonsnlahip  before  he  was  iiill  thirty>six  years  oid,  and  without  hs7- 
■^  gone  tfaioagh  the  aobordinato  offioes.  In  the  regular  coarse  of 
thinga,  he  was,  at  thirty-six,  merely  old  enough  to  have  bera  made 
— diki.    The  legal  age  fat  ihe  conaukhip  waa  for^three. 

16.  JUms  diet.  The  day  when  the  Oabiniui  law  was  poesed 
Conaidt  noto  14,  page  8S.-*-Cwm  unisenuf  popidus  Monumus. 
«' When  Uie  whtde  Roman  pec^le  with  one  voice."    The  stadent 

Htt  aaik  the  foice  of  unimersus  here. 

f  d.  Btc  ioeus.  The  roatm. — Vnum  ad  eommaie  ommm  gei^ 
twm  heilum  imperatorem.  *<  As  sole  commander  in  a  war  tittt 
inTolyed  the  common  interaeta  of  all  nations."  The  ref<»ence  ia  to 
the  war  agnnat  die  phratee.    Compare  noto  6. 

17.  Quanium  mbetoritas.  The  iiommoB  text  hee  fvaftlMm  ib^ss 
mtUoriias.  But  kujus  is  not  needed  here,  aiaee  the  remark  is  a 
genaral  one,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  mdiTidual  in  paitietdar.  £r- 
aeati  thinks  that  buyus  must  either  be  rejected,  or  tSae  changed  into 
Akw.  He  pieiRa  the  linrmer  eeiaee,  and  accordingly  throws  it  oput 
of  his  text 

19.  Omnwfli  rvfiim  sgregi^mm.  **  Of  erery  tinig  exalted." 
^g  1.  VUiias  unnonMe.  **  A  cheapness  of  prryvisiona.''  As  long  as 
the  piratea  held  posaesaion  of  the  aea,  exportation  from  the  com- 
beoiing  piovineea  was  cheeked,  and  large  at  <ne8  must  necessarily 
have  aecwnlated  there.  Pompey's  appointment  restored  public 
•confidenee,  and  as  the  power  of  the  piratee  was  now  tiiought  to  be 
soon  about  to  end,  and  large  shipments  were  expected  to  be  shortly 
«ade  ten  the  eom-countries,  tiie  ^e  ef  grain  frfl,  of  course,  at 
BttEse. 

S.  JBa  srnnma  inopia,  dfce.  «From  the  greatest  scarcity  sod 
dearaesa  of  grain.''-— ITmtM  homims  spe  ei  nomine.    Compare  tile 
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hBgiMigv  Of Ylmweh,  (flf.  Pemp.  c. td,)  «! «  n/i«l  yAt  ^Mmt,  HMr  g§ 

8.  Jmn.  **  StiU  farther."  Compoe  tiie  remaik  of  FfwrwIHM 
(Lix.  n,  T.) :  "  Jam  stupig^ime  eemjungmdi  maHimwm  mm  hahttt  §i 
tnnmtwmims  MMfvif ,  pro  pxaotones. 

4.  AeeepHi  tw  P^nAr  ctlmmme,    Afindiiif  to  thoMbit  of  Th» 
lioo.    CoB^MM  note  16,  page  79.— -CWMt.  Tobenepirtai,  in  I 
krtng,  befen  eeeh  of  the  two  auecoediag  cl—ase. 

&.  lH9in^u$.    *•  Froviientially.'' 

6.  IfuoUta  m/Uimmatufn  vietoria.    **  Find  vriAk 
yntskxj,'*    IntoUta  nftm  to  his  havng  been  so  often  dtfealed 
beimtlMb^^llft,  Mttfe!n,andL«eidi«i.^CoMltNm<.    **Cbmk 
ed." 

7.  ProfeeHtruw  mt.    We  hsve  adopted  p^cftttmnm  stt  aad  jn»- 
/0Mr^,  mth  Graevhis»  Emesti,  and  SchGts,  iiom  unaf  M SS.  mak 
earfy  efitioRS.    The  common  test  has  fnftetianut  wU  and  perfe 
eerit. 

8.  J^#o  nomifM  «0  rumore.    «*By  hisverf  nameandfspvtailMii." 

9.  nia  ret.    *'  The  following  cinnmistance." 

10.  Cretentmm  legati.  For  an  aecooiit  of  liii  nafl^r  disciedita- 
ble  aAfflr,  which  Cicero  here  seeks  to  make  a  giomd  of  pmiBe,  oott 
suit  note  %  page  8S. — NwUr  impertUmr.    MeteUos. 

11.  IntUHnu^prope  terror.     To  Pamphytia.     GoMult  Xio. 

13.  Bum  qnem  Piampemr  leg^hsm  Mtmper  judiemnt,  Pompvf 
of  coarse  wenld  entertain  this  opinion  from  mottres  of  Taioty. 
There  is  every  reason  to  helie*e,  howo^^er,  that  the  indrndaal 
alluded  to  was  a  mere  spy. 

18.  It  qwihus^  Stc,  Refefting  in  pertlciiiar  to  MoteBus,  who 
Mras  commanding  in  conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  wn 
a  relation  of  the  MeteUus  just  mentioned,  note  10.— ^d  evm 
poHsmnmm,  S&c,  "What  gavn  offene«»  if  the  staiy  be  tiiiti 
was  that  the  individual  shodkl  have  been  sent  to  so  yonng  a  uan 
as  Pompsy,  and  one  too  who  was  only  a  quaestor  mlh  pKhcoomAur 
command. 

14.  MuliU  pmfm  fnsiv*  'gntu,  **  By  many  sabseqaent  ex* 
pleits.**  Po9Ua  refen  to  the  period  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  to 
POmpey^s  operations  agamst  the  pirates. — Vetiru  judiciu.  **Br 
pnsskms  of  ophuon  on  yomr  part."    Compare  note  14,  page  86. 

16.  Quam  praesiare  de  te  ipto  nemo  potest,  dec.  "  Whieh  os 
OBO  can  exhibit  at  pleasure  in  lus  own  case  ;  but  which  we  can  teali 
to  mmd  and  make  m«ntmi  of  h>  the  ease  of  mother,**  i.  o.  no  man 
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g^  can  be  snoeeetfti  when  be  ftteosM ;  this  lies  entaw^  wiAm  tim 
power,  and  ia  regulated  by  the  will,  of  the  goda.  But  he  may  tell 
without  scruple  of  the  auccesa  with  which  othera  have  been  &• 


16.  De  fofetUU  deorum,  « la.  relation  to  a  tiling  that  lies 
wholly  within  the  power  of  the  goda,"  L  e.  BOeeeM,  or  good  fer- 
ine ;  of  wbkh,  according  to  Cicero,  we  mnat  apeak  cantioaaly  and 
bnefly,  leat  we  be  found  aacribing  too  much  to  human  agency. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Emeati.  "  De  potestate  deoEum,  i.  e. 
dere  ea,  quae  est  tota  in  potestate  deorum,  ut  cavenium  eit  ne  in 
ea  flue  homim  tn^tcamMa." 
Q(J^  1.  MoBimo,  Tthham  Ifaximua. — Marcelio.  The  celebrated 
oppon^it  of  Hannibal. — Seipiom.  It  is  uncertain  idietiier  Cicero 
meana  the  elder  or  younger  Afncanus.  Manutiua  thinks  it  is  the 
latter,  and  hia  opinion  appears  to  be  the  correct  one  For  an 
account  of  the  individuala  here  alluded  to  consult  Hiatoiical  Index. 

2.  Ad  amplitudinem  ei^  glmam,  '<For  thdr  elefation  and 
gloiy.'*  As  ampUtudo  and  gioria  are  here  nearly  aynonymoos,  the 
pr^oaidon  is  not  repeated  before  the  latter.— DMiitet.  ^  By  the 
finrour  of  Heayen.'* 

8.  Hoe.  For  taH,^In  ilUue  poUetaie.  <*  Under  his  control." 
Cicero  means,  that  he  will  em|doy  such  moderation  in  qieakiug,  aa 
not,  on  the  one  hand  to  aasert  that  Ponqiey  b  maater  of  events,  £» 
aneh  language  would  be  ofibnsiye  to  the  gods,  (imnea  dOe  immor- 
taUbus ;)  and,  on  the  other,  merely  to  make  it  apparent,  that  he  haa 
not  foigottm  the  paat  eiqtloita  of  that  commander,  but  regarda  them 
aa  an  earnest  of  iataxe  succeaa,  for  to  forget  them  would  be  rank 
ingratitode  against  the  beings  who  have  thua  far  preaided  over  hia 


4.  Ntm  eum  praedieaturue.    <'  I  am  not  going  vauntingly  to 


6.  Obtemperarint.  "  Yielded  to."  Obedbre  denotea  more  ol 
literal  and  abaolute  obedience  than  obtemperare,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  the  next  dauae,  when  speaking  of  enemiea.  Obtemperwre 
ia  to  obey  the  apirit  of  a  command ;  aa  a  son,  for  example,  obeys  a 
ftther.  Compare  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  18 :  "  Imperium  domeetieum 
nuUum  erit^  ei  eenuHe  noetrie  hoe  '^conceeeenmus,  ut  ad  verba 
fio6t»  obedient,  ntm  ad  id  quod  ex  veibis  intelligi  posait  obtem- 
parent." 

6.  Obeeeundarint,  "  Favoured."  Referring  in  particular  to  faia 
lapidfity  in  chasing  the  pirates  fiom  the  surface  of  the  Meditena- 


7   TVnii  impudentem.     "  So  pcesaDq>tiioua."— -Tactltca.     «  Ia 
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Du  hidKit**»—Detukru7U.    In  many  MSS.  and  eariy  editions  nre  ^ 
fiad  eentuUmmt ;  but  ilehiferunf  ezpzMses  more  of  coBdescensioii 
and  f870i]xon  the  part  of  the  gods. 

8.  Quod  vi  ilUf  &c.  **  And  that  this  may  be  his  peculiar  and 
lastnig  privilege,"  i.  e.  that  these  speeial  fsTOim  may  ever  be 
TDQchsafed  mito  him.  Proprntm  here  implies,  that  no  Roman 
commander  has  ever  been  so  peculiarly  favoured  as  Pompey ;  and 
he  assembled  people  are  requested  to  pray,  that  these  speeial  acta 

of  kindness,  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  may  be  continued  to  him  Ibf 
the  time  to  come,  since  they  vriU  only  prove  a  fresh  source  of  hon 
our  and  happiness  to  his  countiy. 

9.  Velle  et  opttare.    **  To  entertain  and  express  the  wish.'* 

10.  AecuraHanme,    **  With  the  utmost  care." 

11.  Jktbitabitu  quin,  dec.  ''Will  you  hesitate,  Romans,  to 
employ  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  this."  More  literally, 
»« this  so  great  a  good."  Many  of  the  Ojdbvd  MSS.  have  duHUUU 
htA  the  present  tense  is  too  strong  here. 

12.  Qwdsi.  *' Even  if  then."  i^uod,  in  such  cases  as  the 
present,  commencing  a  sentence,  always  refers  to  something  goiii^ 
belbre,  and  is  not  redundant  as  some  cntics  imagine.  It  is  here  the 
same  in  &ct  as  propter  quod.  Compare  the  remark  of  Sehtts, 
(Ind.  Lot.  8.  V.) :  "  Quod  db  initio  periodi  saepe  pomtwr :  «sd 
semper  referiur  ad  atUeeedens  aliquidt  et  traneiiiom  eervit,"  Goo- 
sult  also  Pertzomusy  ad  Sanet.  Min.  4,  6,— (vol.  S,  p.  Sd7,  ed 
Bauer.) 

13.  Is  erat  ddigendus,  dec.  <'  He  ought  to  be  selected,"  dee. 
In  the  consequent  mesaber  of  a  conditiimal  propositioii,  the  past 
tenses  are  frequently  put  in  the  indicative,  to  give  more  liveliness 
to  the  representation,  although,  in  the  conditional  clause,  the  in^ 
perfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  has  been  used.  {Zumpt,  L.  O 
p.  327.    Kenrick*s  transL) 

14.  Nunc  cum,  dec.  "  Now,  however,  when  to  the  other  emi- 
nent advantages  existing  in  his  case,  the  following  happy  dream- 
stance  is  likewise  added,  that  he  is  present  in  those  very  parts," 
dec.  By  iis  ipsis  lods  jb  meant  Asia,  the  seat  of  the  war. 
Pompej  having  ended  the  piratical  war,  was  engaged,  at  this 
time,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  couur 
tries,  and  in  asfrigniTig  habitations  to  the  pirates  who  had  surren- 
4bred. 

16.  Quid  exsptctamusf  '*What  wait  we  fori" — Swnma  cvm 
salute  reipublicae.  "  With  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state." 
~^Hoc  bellum  regium.  "  This  war  of  the  kings."  Refening  fo 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes 
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(^     1.  At  snkn.    Analogow  to  the  Gveek  uXXa  yi^.    In  tiiis  < 

mtMn,  €mm  mtoodoeM  a  iwbob  for  tiie  oppoflition,  dtvevnty,  or 
objection  to  something  preceding,  which  is  eigaified  bf  a#.  Rea- 
clor .  **  Bui  this,  it  seems,  you  most  not  do,  /or,"  dee. 

2.  Vtstrit  betujUm  amfHswimu  tffecHu.  *<  And  one  «4io  \m 
been  boneored  with  ^  most  distmgmshed  proofii  of  your  regaid.'' 
Ifao  fdloaioii  is  to  the  femous  Q.  LoCatios  Catotoe.  CooMdt  Hio- 
teiieal  Index. 

d.  i^EeMfM  ramfRw,  &c.  "  And  likewise  Qmntne  H<»teMiQs, 
f^sewing  the  highest  advantages  that  potato  honours,  fortune,  Tir- 
tue,  and  talents  can  bestow.''  The  alhuion  is  to  Q.  Horiensias 
the  celebnted  oiator.  He  had  enjoyed  the  consnklnp^  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune  by  the  legal  profession,  was  a  man  of  iipr%ht  char- 
acter, and  a  taknted  and  popular,  though  veiy  8lM>wy,  deelaioMr. 
COMok  Historical  Index. 

4.  AhhMt  roHone  diwsenHtmf.  "Di^r  ^om  mo  in  the  ww 
which  I  have  taken  of  this  subje^.'*  Literally,  <*diifei»  iipom  this 
view  of  the  tobjeet.*'  Catalus  and  Hertenm»  l6d  the  opjiosftien 
againit  th«  bilk.    Consolt  Introductory  Remaiks. 

6.  Quorum  tmetont^temy  6lc.  *^ltm  wffikig  to  own,  AaC  ^ 
aodnnty  ot  these  individuala  has  exercised  a  voiy  fOoog  intuoMie 
with  yoe  on  manf  occasions^  and  ou^t  so  to  do.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  altiieugh  you  are  wdi  awaio  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
bimvest  and  most  illustrious  men,  as  being  in  diieet  oppoikion  to 
theirs,  still,  putting  authority  on  either  side  entirely  out  of  the  quae- 
tion,  we  can  ascertain  the  truth  from  the  ease  itoelf,  and  ftom  the 
dictates  of  nason."  By  atKlonl«te«  <on^ar»s«  are  meant  individnals 
who  think  with  Cicero,  and  whose  character  and  standing  sze  Mbf 
equal  to  those  of  Catolus  and  HoKtonsius. 

6.  OflMMo.  "  AU  tfesngs,"  i.  e.  unlmiited  power.  The  Matufian 
law  proposed,  in  effect,  to  invest  Pompey  with  unlimited  power 
against  Mithridatea  and  Tignmes.  Compare  the  language  of 
I^otansh  {Vi$,  Pomp,  e,  90)  in  speaking  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ad :  naro  S*  ijfir  i^*  kin  itvXX0in»  yatladai  rh¥  ^Ft^fiata'v  ^fiovta^, 

7.  JU.  ^  By  facts."  The  allusion  is  to  the  proper  nse  made  by 
Pompey  of  the  extensive  power  confoired  upon  him  in  the  piratiesJ 
war. 

a.  Pro  iuA  MifatM  copuLf  dec.  **  With  that  rich  fluency  and 
emment  talent  for  speaking  that  are  yours."  The  eloquence  of  lioiP' 
tsnahis  was  of  the  kind  called  Asiatic,  being  rather  diowy  and 
dedamatoiy  than  solid  and  powerful. 

9.  Virum  fortem  A.  Gabimumf  dec.,  Cic^»  calls  Gabiinas  a 
cooiageous  man  irom  the  spirit  he  displayed  in  caRying  tfavoa|^  hit 
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«w  amd  die  itreiiiioui  oppocition  of  iIm  soBftle.  One  of  ioB  col-  fiA 
eagnes  in  the  tribuneship,  L.  Tiebellius,  interposed  hi$  veto,  and 
M&ond  the  senate  that  he  vroold  rather  lose  his  life  than  suffer  the 
hw  to  pass.  Gabinins  thereupon  pn^)osed  to  the  people  to  depriTe 
Tiebellius  of  his  magietcacy,  and  the  tribes  haying  made  great  prog- 
ress in  voting  upon  this  proposition,  and  the  popuhir  voice  appear- 
ing decidedly  against  him,  TrebelUus  became  intimidated  and  with- 
drew his  intercession.  An  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  given 
by  Dio  Cassius,  (86,  8,  seqq.,)  and  by  Asconius,  {td  Cie.  oral.  1, 
fTo  Comelio,  p.  964,)  fioom  which  it  appeaca,  that  T^ebellins  per- 
•isted  after  seventeen  tribes  had  declared  against  him,  and  only 
yielded  when  the  ei^^liteenth,  which  would  have  made  a  majority, 
were  about  to  vote  in  the  same  manner. 

10.  Gromter  omaieque.  "  Foicibly  and  eloquently.*'  Compare 
note  3,  page  85. 

11.  Vera  causa.  **  The  cause  of  truth,**  i.  e.  the  true  interssts 
of  the  state. — Tsmeremtu.    "  Would  we  still  be  retaining.*' 

12.  Cttpiehantur.  "Were  accustomed  to  be  made  captives,** 
i.  e.  by  the  pirates. — Cammeatu.    "  From  supplies.'* 

13.  Ut  tuque  yrieatum  rem^  dec.  *'  That  we  could  no  longer 
transact  any  business,  either  of  a  private  or  a  publie  nature,  beyond 
the  sea.*'  The  res  iransmarinae  privatae  refer  to  the  private  opera- 
tions of  the  Roman  traders ;  the  pnbUe0e9  to  the  revenues  in  ^ 
transmarine  provinces. 

14.  Nen  dieo  Atheniensiumy  dec.  **  I  speak  not  now  of  that  of 
the  Athenians,  which  is  said  to  have  held,  in  former  days,  a  verv 
wide  dommion  over  the  sea.** 

1.  Carthaginiensium.    The  orthography  Carthago  and  Cartkth  gQ 
ghiienses  is  more  correct  than  liGari^i^o  and  ^rtkaginienses 
Consult  Ruferti,  ad  SU.  Ital,  1,  8,  Var.  led.      • 

2.  Rhodiomm,  The  Rhodians  were  still  celebrated  for  their 
naval  akiil  and  diseipUne,  and  their  former  gh»y  was  stiB  fteah  in 
reoaembnnce. 

8.  Tarn  tenuis.  <<So  feeble." — AUqwam  partem  regioms 
**  Some  portion  at  least  of  her  tenitory." 

4.  AUquot  annos  contvmtos.  *<  For  seveial  suooessive  years."- 
hmefum.    *'  As  ever  associated  wi&  victory." 

6.  Magna  ae  mic//o  maxima^  dec.  *'  Felt  themselves  deprived 
of  a  laige,  aye,  and  by  far  the  largest  share,  not  oidy  of  their  ranre 
nnes,  fa><t  of  their  dignity  and  their  empire."  UiUiUUiSt  more  liter* 
•Uy, '  c(  what  might  contribute  to  &eir  advsntage." 

6.  Artioehum.  Polyzenidas,  the  admiral  of  this  monaroh,  wis 
Mealed  tu  two  naval  engagements  by  the  RomaDs.    In  the  flat 
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OQ  action,  which  was  fong^  not  far  £roni  Phocea,  the  Roman  fleet  was 
commanded  by  C.  Liviua.  (Liv.  36,  44.)  In  the  second,  which 
took  place  off  the  promontoiy  of  Myoneaus,  near  Teoa,  the  Bhodiau 
fleet  was  united  to  the  Roman.  The  commander  of  the  latter,  on 
thia  occasion,  was  L.  Aemilioa  Regillua.    {Lh.  37,  30.) 

7.  Persenque.  No  trace  ai^>ear8  in  histoiy  of  any  naval  yncUMj 
oTer  Peraea.  After  his  defeat  at  Pydna,  by  Panlns  Aemilinw,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  he  surrendered  him- 
aelf  to  the  praetor  Gn.  Octavius,  who  had  been  aent  thither  with  a 
fleet  by  the  Roman  consul.  A  naval  triumph  was  decreed  to  Octa^ 
vius,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  receiving 
Perses  as  his  prisoner,  not  for  any  actual  engagement ;  and  hence 
Livy  (45,  42)  calls  it :  '^  triumphus  sine  captivis,  sine  spoiiis."  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  Cicero  alludes  to  some  actual 
conflict,  an  account  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

8.  In  maritimU  rebus,  dtc.  "Most  experienced,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  eveiy  thing  requisite  in  maritime  affairs.'* 

9.  R,  We  have  nothing  in  our  own  idiom  analagoua  to  this  elegant 
usage  of  it  for  the  first  person.  In  rendering,  we  may  consider  it 
equivalent  here  to  nos  tales,  (i.  e.  nos,  tales  cum  essemus,)  "  We, 

'  though  thus  sprang,*'  i.  e.  we,  though  descended  firom  such  fathers. 

10.  Praestare  poteramus.  **  Gould  show  forth  to  the  world." 
Praestare  is  here  equivalent  to  exMbere  ox  ostendere. — Turn  cum 
**  In  those  days,  when." 

11.  Quo  omnes,  &c.  The  port  of  Belos  was  a  convenient  atop- 
ping-place  for  those  who  sailed  from  Italy  or  Greece  to  Asia. — Re- 
ferta  dmtiis,  *'  Though  filled  to  overflowing  with  riches."  later- 
ally, "  crowded,"  Ac. 

12.  Nihil  timebat.  Because  the  Roman  power  was  then  what  it 
ahould  be,  and  Delos  relied  securely  on  this  for  protection. 

13.  lidem,  Ac.  **  We,  that  same  people,  were  deprived  of  the 
use  of  not  only  our  provinces,  and  the  whole  seacoast  of  Italy,  and 
our  veiy  harbours,  but  even  now  at  length  of  the  Appian  way." 
The  usage  and  position  of /am,  in  the  latter  member  of  this  sentence, 
is  extremely  elegant.     It  is  equivalent  hem  to  jam  tandem. 

14.  Appia  via.  This  road  led,  through  Gapua,  to  Brundisium. 
(Consult  Greographical  Index.)  The  part  of  it  which  approached 
liie  sea  appears  to  have  been  infested  by  the  pirates,  who  probably 
bed  accomplices  on  shore. 

15.  In  hune  ipsum  locum.  Alluding  to  the  rostra. — Escendere, 
The  old  form  for  aseendere.  Ghnevhis  first  gave  this  reading  final 
one  of  his  MSS.,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Emesti,  Schuti, 
Oiellius,  and  others.~The  onUxt  may  purposely  hav»  nsAd  the  old 
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ten  here,  to  raeall  eurlj  tmiM  to  lfa«  miiifls  of  his  bMuran,  and  show  fiA 
bow  the  Romans  of  the  latter  daj  to  which  he  alludes  {his  Umpori" 
bus)  had  degenerated  iiom  the  practice  of  their  fathers. 

16.  Exwoiis  fuaUiciSf  dec.  **  Adorned  with  naval  trophies  and 
the  spoils  of  fleets."  The  rostra  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostris) 
oi  the  ah^  taken  in  early  times  from  the  Antiates,  Consult  Lm. 
S,  14,  and  note    3  page  71. 

17.  Bono  anitno.  "  In  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,"  i.  e.  with  a 
lair  and  honest  mtontion.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  opposition  made  by 
Hortensius  and  others  to  the  passage  of  the  Gabinian  law.  He 
allows  them  the  utmost  sincerity  in  their  opposition,  but  adds,  that 
the  Roman  people,  though  fully  aware  of  the  honesty  of  their  inten- 
tions in  endeavouring  to  defeat  that  law,  took  the  true  view  of  the 
case  and  passed  it.  And  so  (this  is  the  tacit  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  what  he  says)  will  they  again  act  on  the  present  occasion. 

18.  In  salute  communi.  **In  a  case  involving  the  common 
safety." — Dolori  suo.  "  Their  own  feelings  of  indignant  giief." 
Dolor,  in  its  primitive  signification,  means  the  smart  attendant  upon 
a  wound.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  strong  term,  when  applied, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  moral  feelings. 

19.  Una  lex.  The  Gabinian  law. — Unus  tir, — Pompey. — Unus 
annus.  A.  U.  C.  686,  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  this  ora- 
tion was  delivered. — Cicero  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  took 
the  entire  year  to  bring  about  the  change  alluded  to,  but  that  a 
single  year  saw  the  power  of  the  pirates  at  its  height,  and  that  same 
power  annihilated  by  Pompey. 

20.  Quo  mUd,  dec.  "  On  which  account  it  appears  to  me  even 
the  more  unworthy,  that  opposition  should  have  been  hitherto  made, 
shall  I  say  to  Gabinius,  or  to  Pompeius,  or  to  both  of  them  %  (what  is 
nearer  the  truth,)  in  order  that  Aulus  Gabinius  might  not  be  i^ 
pointed  a  lieutenant  to  Cneius  Pompeius,  though  eamestiy  desiring 
and  in  fact  demanding  him  for  one." — The  transaction  to  which 
Cicero  here  alludes  was  simply  this.  Aulus  Gabinius  procures  a 
law  to  be  passed,  investing  Pompey  with  supreme  command.  When 
the  latter  obtains  this  appointment^he  wishes  to  have  Gabinius  as 
one  of  lus  lieutenants,  but  meets  with  so  decided  an  opposition  as 
to  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Cicero  complains  of  this  a^ 
position  to  Pompey's  wishes,  and  insists,  that  Gabinius  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  other  individual.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  only  a  moment  on  the  subject, 
that  the  opposition  to  Gabinius  was  perfectiy  proper,  and  that  Ciceni 
^ioes  himself  very  litUe  credit  by  the  course  which  he  takes  in  rekb 
tkmtoit.    The  whole  affair  bad  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  cor 
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Att  rapt  joM)iDg-4rui«aetion,  a  meio  mftttor^f  bargain  and  sale,  and  Aa 
pncedent  would  have  been  a  dangeimis  one  for  tiie  intacsta  of  ^ 
atate,  and  the  pQrhy  of  legislation.  Gktbinios  wa^in  fact,  a  man  oi 
MuBoiia  character ;  and  it  is  amuaing  to  see,  how  ckap-sigfated 
Cieen>  aubaequentiy  became,  lespecting  the  merits  and  standing  of 
diis  indtridaaL  In  the  speedi  delivered  by  the  Roman  ontor  be- 
fore the  senate,  ailer  his  return  from  banishment,  he  paints  the  char- 
acter  of  Gabinias  in  the  strongest  and  most  revolting  colours.  He 
describes  him  aq  a  man  polluted  by  every  excess ;  as  one,  whose 
only  refuge  from  imprisonment,  for  numerous  debts,  was  the  inviola- 
bi&y  of  his  person  as  tribune.  He  alludes  also  to  the  law  wlncfa 
tills  same  Gkbimus  had  procured,  respecting  the  appointment  ot 
Pompey  against  fiie  pirates,  and  then  adds,  that  had  he  not  caused 
tiiis  law  to  be  passed,  his  awn  necessities  would  have  driten  him  to 
turn  pirate  himself?  And  yet  this  is  the  very  man,  whom  Cicero, 
certainly  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  character,  recommends  to  the 
notice  and  ajqsrobation  of  his  countrymen ! 

90  ^'  ^^^-  '*  Your  other  commanders.*' — Ad  expHandos  soctoSf 
dec.  Cicero  knew  perfectly  well,  notwi&standmg  all  that  he  says 
here,  that  Gabinius,  if  an  opportunity  s^uld  ofier,  would  do  the 
very  same  thmgs  which  are  here  condemned. 

9.  fpse.  Referring  to  Crabinius. — C&nstitutaest.  **  Have  been 
placed  on  a  sure  basis." 

3.  Qui  eonsiHo  ipsius,  dec.  *'  Who  have  been  called  mto  action 
by  his  own  counsels,  and  at  his  own  individual  hgIl"  Lfter^y: 
"  who  have  been  apiwinted,"  or  "  set  on  loot." — Pericvio.  Be- 
cause, if  any  thing  adverse  riiouM  befall  Pompey,  the  blame  would 
"ftU  on  Gabinius. 

4.  Honoris  causa.  <<Wi«h  the  utmost  respect.**  Honons 
eausa  more  frequently  means,  **  out  of  respect,**  and  is  then  equtv- 
ffont  to  honorandi  causa. 

6.  Anno  proximo.  No  one,  who  had  been  a  tribune  of  &e  com- 
mons, could  fill  the  office  of  lieutenant  under  a  general  appointed 
to^  command  during  the  magistracy  of  the  former,  until  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  period  of  his  retiring  from  the  tribuneship.  The 
object  of  tikis  regulation  was  to  prevent  bribery  and  intrigue.  Oi 
eero,  however,  cites  some  instances  here  of  a  violation  of  ^us  rule, 
and  of  ez^tribunes  having  been  appointed  lieutenants  the  very  next 
Tear  i^or  they  had  laid  down  their  tribuneships. 

6.  In  hoe  tmo  Oahinio,  dtc.  **  Are  people  so  active  with  Aeir 
oppoaition  in  the  caseof  thb  Gabinius  alone,  who,  as  far  as  regards 
this  war,  which  is  waged  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  his  own  pro- 
posing ,  as  ftf  as  r^fifards  this  commander  and  anny,  whom  he 
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evm  w  eii^ecial  right  of  beiqg  appwuttd,"  i  e.  ought  t«  bo  pm- 
fimod  to  all  otbur  aiylirftirti. — ^From  the  laofiuifle  of  PlottKh,  «nd 
tii^  piOTisioiio  of  ti»  Gftbiniam  law,  it  woiiki  appoar  that  Ponpof 
had  Am  qght  to  aefagt  hi».owa  liwt— ata.  If  ao»  tbo  Ojyiailbn  to 
Gabiniiia  nniat  h»fe  been  gioiioded  on  the  pravkraalj  ezialiiig 
Aahntian  lanr,  and  the  mhmy  of  his  priyato  ehaneter  nnift  hanre 
made  this  opposition  the  more  foimidable.  The  Aelmtiaii»  whiek 
ifpeaiB  to  have  been  the  aame  with  the  liiciman  law,  lioAade  the 
pBCpceear  of  » law,  cooeeniiiig  any  chaige  or  powei,  ttnmming  that 
<ha^ge  OK  power,  or  deRving  any  adyaatage  fiom  it.  The  aaaae 
ptohiltttieii  waa  aAenied  also  to  hie  eoUeagues,  rehtions,  &c.  The 
pdnciple  on  which  this  law  was  fouaded,  is  veiy  neatly  stated  hf 
CieesB,  (Agr,  3,  8,  m  EulL) :  ^  Eimmny  si  poptUo  tmmiiU, 
remove  U  a  suspicume  alicujus  tut  eommodi  :  fae  fidem,  U  mkiif 
win  fOfuUutmtMtem  et  fruOmn  quaenre :  stiw  €d alisir  poieetO' 
tern,  «d  te  groHam  hemeficii  tui  peneiUre.*^ 

7.  Per  voe  ipse,  Gruter  fiist  pioposed  this  wwding  ftttn  two 
MSS.,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  GiaeTius,  Beck,  Scfaats,  Mid 
many  other  editon.  Emesti,  however,  retains  the  oommon  lection, 
per  «e  tjwr,  making  per  ee  refer  to  the  law  which  Gabinhis  proposed 
and  emtad  himself  to  hmre  passed.  He  doc&ts  thelatinity  efper 
voe  in  conjnnction  with  ipee ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  the  very  langoaff* 
iwpurad  by  the  occasion,  ipee  referring  to  the  individual  ezections 
of  Qabinius,  and  per  we  to  their  being  crowned  with  success  by 
he  suffinges  of  the  people. 

&  JOe  fuo  legoHdo,  &c.  **  I  hope  the  c<Hunls  will  consult  the 
senate  relative  to  his  appointment  as  lieutenant,'*  i.  e.  will  lay  the 
whde  matter  before  them,  and  get  that  body  to  interpose  their 
authority  and  sanction  the  appointment.  The  consuls  of  this  year 
were  Lepidus  and  Volcatias  TuUus.  (Consult  Sigonme,  Faet 
Com,  p.  480,  ed  Oxon.) 

9.  Aut  graeabuniur.  *'0r  shall  raise  any  difficulties."  0r«- 
wari  is  here  used  in  a  deponent  sense. 

10.  Ego  memet  profiteor  reUUurum.  **  I  openly  declare  that  I 
myself  will  lay  the  matter  before  them."  In  place  of  the  common 
reading  me,  we  have  given  memet  on  the  suggestion  of  Goerens, 
ad  Cic.  Acad.  2,  16.*-Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate 
against  the  will  of  the  consuls.  The  praetors,  of  which  class  olf 
magistrates  Cicero  was  afc  this  time  a  member,  could  only  convene 
ibe  senate  when  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  city,  and  cooM 
at  these  times  only  lay  such  matters  before  them  jis  they  pleased. 
U  wiU  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  language  of  Ciceio,  on  the 
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ft«e. 

0Q  present  oceaskm,  partakes  of  the  niinie  of  a  meie  boost,  and  is 
intended  to  coneifiate  the  favour  of  the  multittLde.  He  declaras, 
Uiaty  if  the  consuls  hold  back,  he  himself  will  make  the  requisite 
application  to  the  senate,  in  i^ite  <^  them  and  of  any  tmnttoiHi 
tiictum  yAach  they  make  in  order  to  stop  him ;  and  that  nothing 
short  of  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes  woold  keep  him  baek.  He 
knew  very  well,  howefer,  that  the  consuls  had  tiie  power  to  i^ 
strainfaim. 

11.  Ifdnueum  edtUum,  "The  unfiiendly  edict,*'  i.  e.  on  tho 
part  of  the  consub,  and  aimed  at  his  intended  motion  in  the  senate. 
'^Vestrumjui  beneficiwiiique,  "The  right  and  the  &Toar  wfaiefa 
yon  have  conferred."  The  Gabiiiianlaw  gave  BMnp^.the  light  CA 
selecting  his  own  lieutenants.  (Consult  note  20,  page  89.)  I^ 
Untfieium  is  meant  the  mark  of  &Your  which  the  granting  of  thk 
jtigfat  implied. 

12.  Praeter  ifUercesnonem.  "  Short  of  intercession,"  i.  e.  the 
tiibunitian  veto. — De  qua.  R^ening  to  this  intercession. — Quid 
Ueeai  eaiuiderabufU.  "  Will  do  well  to  consider,  how  far  iheit 
power  may  extend,'*  i.  e.  will  take  care,  if  they  valae  their  own 
tranquillity,  not  to  exceed  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  laws. 

13.  Socius  adscribitur.  "  Is  a  fit  person  to  be  added  as  a  com 
psnion  in  aims  to  Pompey.  Adseribiiur  is  here  equivalent  to 
dignus  est  qui  adacribahtr, 

14.  Alter.  Referring  to  Gabiniua.— l/iii.  "To  a  particular 
commander.'* — AUer.  "That  commander."  Literally,  "the 
other." 

15.  Ut  dieendum  esse  mdeaiur.  Cicero  ai^Maxs  to  adopt  this 
phraseology,  on  purpose  here,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Catulus,  on 
the  present  occasion,  seemed  to  him  too  weak  to  require  a  fcmnal 
and  laboured  refutation. 

16.  8%  in  utw  Cn,  Pompeio,  dec.  "  In  what  person,  if  you  made 
an  your  expectations  centre  in  Cneius  Pompeius,  you  were  goiqg  to 
place  any  hope,  in  case  aught  should  befall  him."  The  eipression 
St  quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  is  an  euphemism,  for  "  in  case  he  ahould 
die."  The  direct  mention  of  death  is  omitted  as  ill-omened.  We 
have  restored  de  eo,  the  old  reading,  with  Heumaonus,  Afatthtae,  and 
others.  The  lection  adopted  by  most  editors,  from  the  time  of 
Lambinus,  is  si  quid  eo  factum  esset,  omitting  de. 

17.  Cepit  magnum^  dec.  "  Reaped  the  rich  harvest  of  his  own 
virtues  and  high-standing."— in  ipso.  "In  himself."  The  anec, 
dote  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  pleasing  one.  In  an  oration  to  the 
people,  during  Uie  discussion  on  the  Gabinian  law,  Catulus  asked 
them,  whom  they  would  have  to  supply  Pompey's  place,  in  cas« 
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thaiindifidwa  ihoiikl  be  cot  offi  The  people  exehimed  mth  90 
aknoetoae  accaid,  *'  Te,  Quinie  CatuU:'  **  You,  QointUB  Catu- 
km."  And  thus  the  Romtn  people,  as  Valeiius  Mazimus  remailu» 
made  Catolus  the  equal  of  Pompey  and  of  all  his  gloiy.  (VaL 
Mux,  Sf  15,  9.y  Catolus,  it  seems,  accofding  to  Plutarch's  account, 
WIS  aigoing  against  the  piopnety  of  inTesting  Pon^pey  with  the 
command  in  the  piratical  war,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  ought 
to  spare  him,  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so  many  dangen. 
{Vit,  Pomp.  c.  25.) — ^The  conunon  text  has  in  to  ipso.  But  sev- 
eral MSS.  omit  eo,  and  besides,  as  Lambinus  and  Matthiae  coirectly 
zemaik,  it  would  refer  to  Pompey,  not  to  Catulus.  It  is  rejected 
jk  consequence,  by  Lambinus,  Weiske,  and  Matthiae,  and  enclosed 
within  brackets  by  Oiellius. 

18.  TaUs  e9t  vtr,  dec.  This  praise  was  as  richly  deaerred  by 
Cfatnlus,  as  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  aincere  in  bestowing  it. 
Compare  i2e  Ojf.  1,  S2  :  <*  MiM  quidiem  ne^uCf  pueriM  nobis,  M. 
Scaurus  C.  Mario,  neque,  cum  varsaremur  in  repubUca,  Q,  C*- 
ttdus  On.  Pompeio  cedere  videhahir" 

19.  Et  cmiMiiio  regere,  dec.  "  Both  direct  by  his  counsels,  and 
support  by  his  integrity,  and  accomplish  by  his  valour." 

1.  Vehementittime  distevUio,     Compare  note  15,  page  90. — Quo  Q] 
mtnits  certa,  dec.  "  The  more  uncertain  and  brief  that  humaniife  is." 

— Frui  9ummi  hominis,  dec.  "  To  avail  itself  of  the  days  and  talents 
of  a  distinguished  individuaL"  More  freely,  **  to  avail  itaelf  of  the 
talents  of  a  great  man,  as  long  as  hia  life  is  apared  to  his  country." 

2.  At  «mm,  dec.  The  elliptical  use  of  at  enim  here,  may  beat 
be  explained  by  a  paraphiaae  :  "  But,  remarks  Catulus,  this  whole 
proceeding  is  an  improper  one,  for  let  no  innovation  be  made,  con- 
trary to  the  precedents  and  institutions  of  our  fathers." — Cicero 
proceeds  to  meet  an  objection  uiged  by  Catulus,  that  it  was  not  -« 
right  for  the  state  to  be  dependant  upon,  and  to  have  all  its  hopes 
ceiUzed  in,  a  aingle  individual.  He  cites,  in  opposition  to  thia 
doctrine,  the  examples  of  Scipio  the  younger,  and  Marius. 

3.  Non  dieo  hoe  loco,  dec.  "  I  urge  not  in  reply  here,  that  our 
fathera  alwaya  consulted  in  peace  eatabliahed  uaage,  in  war  utility , 
that  they  alwaya  adapted  new  plans  to  new  emergenciea."  Novo- 
rum  consiliorum  rationes,  literally,  "  the  plans  of  newcounsela,''!-  e. 
new  plans  which  had  been  made  the  aubject  of  previoua  deliberation. 

4.  Non  dicam,  &c.  "  I  will  not  tell,  how  two  very  important 
wars,"  dec.  Cicero  will  not  dwell  on  these  points,  or  make  any 
fonnal  reply.  It  ia  sufficient  merely  to  glance  at  them. — Pumcum. 
The  third  Punic  -wu.-^Hispaniense.    The  war  with  Nnmantia. 

6.  Uno  imperatore.    The  younger  Scipio. 
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^1      e.  Ntm  commenmajboy  At.    *<I  w9l  not  renond  yoft,  ^iftt,  tat  m 

few  yean  ago,  thb  course  appetoed  s  pioper  one  to  yen  asid  yeov 

litiieTS,  that  ^  liepee  of  ^  empire  ab*^  be  made  to  eentie  m 

the  single  p«nott  of  Cams  Maiiiti ;  diat  dkis  Same  nufiyidQal,"  Jbo. 

7.  In  tpM  On.  Poi»if^,  &e.  '^  Reeafi  to  your  omAl  reeoUectionay 
how  many  things  of  a  norc^  natne-liaite  been  done  by  yon,-  wilik  tiw 
ftdl  approlwtion  of  Qnintas  Cstoha^  iti  tiie  ease  of  that  same  C^ieias 
Pompeius,  with  regard  to  whom  Qnintos  Oatnhis  new  widies  n<^- 
tiling  of  a  novel  nature  to  be  adoptfed^"  i.  e.  how  many  innoiratiODo 
on  established  usage,  6t,t.  These  are  entmiersted  immediately  aftor. 

8.  Summa  Q.  CaiuU  vchtnttae.  This  is  te  veiy  neat  amends' 
tion  of  GraeTius  from  one  of  his  MSS.  The  old  readmg  was  mem 
ma^e  Cahdi  wduntate.  The  praenomen  Q,  is  often  changed,  in 
the  MSS.,  into  the  conjunction  pte.  The  coonectiire  is  net  want^ 
here. 

9.  Enim.  Refeixhig  to  what  immediately  precedes,  (jtumtOTslAe 
sint  nevM,  &e.,)  and  therefore  TOiy  unneeessuily  bracketed  by  some 
editors. 

10.  AdoUscefituhim,  Pompey  was,  at  the  time  here  alioded  to, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  Compare  note  8,  page  80. — 
Privatum.     **  Holding  no  official  station.'* 

11.  Confiure.  «  To  lery."  More  literaHy,  « to  get  together." 
The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  Pompey's  leryii^  an  army,  and  march- 
ing with  it  to  the  aid  (^  SyHa.     Compare  note  8,  page  80. 

12.  Opime.  "Most  successfully."-— JPucto  nto.  "Under  hu 
own  guidance,"  i.  e.  in  person.  When  a  Roman  commander  per 
formed  any  thmg  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do  it  iMiu,  or  aUtpieio 

tttO. 

13.  Cujus  a  senatmio  graiu,  dtc.    The  senatoiial  age  appears 
*        to  have  been  diMmt  thirty-two.     (Coiisult  the  remarks  (rif  Ernest^ 

Iftd.  Leg.  s.  Y.  AnnaUs.)  That  is,  ^e  age  for  enjoying  the  qmmh 
torah^  was  about  thirty-one,  and,  after  having  held  this  office,  a 
person  was  ehgiblo  into  the  senate.  Pompey,  therefore,  was  about 
eight  years  under  the  senatwial  age. — ^Phitaich  informs  us  that 
Pompey,  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  might  hare  easily,  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  been  admitted  to  the  senate,  but  that  his  ambitieB 
was  to  pursue  honour  in  a  more  uncommon  track,  and  to  triumpli 
before  he  was  a  senator.    (Ft/.  Pomp.  c.  14.) 

14.  Confecit.  "He  terminated." — Deportavii.  "He  broag&i 
home."  Depcrtare  properiy  denotes,  "  to  remove,"  or  "  transfer, 
fr^m  one  place  to  another,"  as,  in  the  present  instance,  fttnn  Atnta 
10  Italy. 

I5w  EquUem  Romanum  triun^kare.    Plutarch  states,  that  Sytti 
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ittalfppMwl  Ponpey**  icnumd for  «  trimnpk,  on  this  occanon,  ^| 
■UegiDg  tiiiat  he  «m  too  young,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  be  adniii* 
todintotbesenato.  pQinpe7»  not  in  tfao  least  intiniidated,  bade  Syfla 
oonaidar,  *'that  OBOve  wonbipiMd  tbe  nong  tbaa  the  setting  ann,*' 
tntunaiiBg  that  lot  own  powefwaa  UMaeaaing,  nrfiile  that  of  %Ua 
was  on  the  dtdine.  SyUa  did  not  diatinctfy  hear  what  he  said;  but 
petoemng  by  tl»  looka  and  geatazea  of  those  pveaent,  that  they  were 
•track  by  what  Pompey  bad  ntteied,  be  aaked  what  it  was,  aiid> 
when  be  was  infomed^  in  admiration  of  Pompcy's  qiirit,  be  cried 
sot :  "« let  Um  triumph,"  "^  let  him  trkimpb." 

-16.  jK  MMi  fuoipKtf  rem,  dee.  In  Cioeio^  account  of  tlus  trinmi^ 
no  mention,  i^terer,  is  made  of  any  deciee  of  the  senate,  or  ofder 
of  the  people  to  tint  efiect.  The  reason  is  this :  Sylla,  bemg  dictn- 
tor,  held  all  tbe  power  of  tbe  state  in  his  own  bands,  and  awarded 
pnUie  heoonrs  witfaoat  consultmg  either  senate  or  peo^de. 

17.  Duo  connUes.  D.  Juntos  Bmtns  and  M.  Aemiliaa  Le^ns, 
A.  U.  C.  676. — Bellum  maximum,  6cc.  The  war  against  Sertorins. 

1.  Ifmmemo.    "An  tndrriihial."    The  stndent  will  note  the  dif  0<| 
finence  betw«mi  nofoumo  and  nefM  rum  ,*  the  former  being  eqaira  ■ 
lent  to  mUgtU*,  the  latter  to  mrniea. 

2.  Pro  consuU.  **  In  place  of  a  consul,"  i.  e.  with  proconsolst 
power.  The  expression  pro  consule,  or  proconsul,  was  appliec^, 
among  tbe  Romans,  not  merely  to  one,  who,  after  having  filled  tbe 
consnlsbip,  was  sent  out,  the  next  year,  to  govern  a  province  or 
ezacute  some  partioidar  charge,  but,  as  in  tbe  present  instance,  to 
<ni6  sent  eat  in  place  of  a  consul. 

8.  L,  PhUipptu.  A  senator  of  great  mfluence  and  weight  of 
^lataeter.— i^  eenttitabus.  Intimating,  by  this  peculiar  turn  of 
expression,  bis  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of  both  tne  consuls  for  that 
year.  The  consuls  were  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Oatulus  ;  A.  IT,  C.  676. 

4.  hegtbas  toltUus.  The  laws  here  referred*  to  were  tbe  Lez 
FiHta,  and  two  of  the  Leges  Comdiae.  They  were  often  called  by 
«  genersd  term  Leges  Aimaies,  from  their  fixing  tbe  ages  for  holding 
the  different  offices  in  the  state.  Thus,  tbe  quaestorsbip  could  not 
be  enjoyed  until  one  bad  reached  the  ago  of  31  years,  the  aedilesbip 
87,  praotorship  40,  and  consulship  43.  Such,  at  least,  was  tbe  rule 
in  Oicero*s  time.  {Erjiesii,  Index  Legum,  e.  v.  Anrudes.)  Now, 
Pompey  was  elected  consul  before  he  was  full  36  years  old,  that  is, 
before  be  was  of  sufficient  age  to  obtain  the  aedilesbip,  which  was 
the  fint  office  properly  called  magietratus,  although  that  title  is 
often  applied  also  to  the  quaestorsbip  and  tribuneship. — ^Ferratios 
explains  tbe  words  ante  quam  uUum  alium  magistratum,  du;.,  in  a 
different  manner.      He  supposes,  that  Haste  was  either  an  old  law. 
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^2  nwr^  by  Sylla,  or  ehe.a  new  one  puaed  by  him,  ^Hiieh  eomStedt 
that  no  one  who  bad  not  filled  the  office  of  quaeBtar,  coiddbe  a  caa* 
didate  for  any  other  and  higher  office ;  and  tiiat,  as  Poaapey  bad 
nerer  beoi  quaestor,  he  was,  of  coarse,  legsUy  excluded  from  the 
consulship.  Cicero's  wozds,  howeyer,  by  no  means  favoor  this 
inteipretalion.    What,  in  such  an  eyent,  becomes  of  amte  qvtam  t 

6.  Iterum,  Alluding  to  Pompey's  second  trinm|di,  which  wss 
granted  him  for  his  successes  over  the  remains  of.  the  army  <^  Sei<- 
torius,  in  Spain,  after  the  death  of  that  commander. 

6.  Ex  senatuscoTuuUo.  Sylla  had  overthrown  the  tribnnitiBa 
power,  and,  in  consequence  of  tins,  the  whole  adrainistiataon  of  &a 
state,  for  some  time  after  his  death,  centred  in  the  senate.  Hence, 
^  the  period  referred  to  in  the  text,  this  order,  and  not  the  people, 
had  the  right  of  granting  a  triumph. 

7.  Quae  in  omnibus  haminibus,  dec.  '*  Whatever  pncedents  of 
a  novel  nature  have  been  estabfished  in  the  case  of  dl  men,  within 
human  remembrance,*'  dec. 

8.  Profecta  sunt  in  eundem  honunem,  dec.  *<  Hsgrs  taken  their 
rise,  for  the  same  individual,  from  the  express  recomm^idation  of 
Quintus  Catulus,"  dec.,  i.  e.  have  been  estaUished  in  favour  (^ 
Pompey  by  the  very  recommendation  of  Catulus,  dec. 

9.  De  Cn.  Pompeii  digmtaU.  **  Concerning  the  elevati<m  ci 
Cneius  Pompeius,"  i.  e.  his  advancement  in  the  state,  and  to  pnbtie 
and  unusual  honours. 

10.  Dissentiant.  We  have  adopted  Emeati's  conjecture.  The 
ommon  text  has  dissentiunt. — lisdem  isHs  redamanHimS'    Hot- 

tensius,  Catulus,  and  other  senators,  had  likewise  opposed  the  Oabi- 
oian  law.  We  give  Usdem  before  isHt^  with  Matthiae'  and  OreUin, 
fiom  several  MSS.    It  does  no^  appear  in  the  common  text. 

11.  Temere.  *' Rashly." — Studia  veetra  wit  eonsiliis.regere, 
*  To  regulate  your  wishes  by  their  counsels,"  i.  e.  to  inteipose  their 

authority  and  advice,  and  prevent  you  fi»m  Idindly  following  tlw 
mere  impulse  of  feeling,  and  fixnn  listening  to  the  dictates  of  per- 
sonal attachment,  when  these  are  in  opposition  to  the  puUie  good. 

12.  Sin  autem  vos,  dec.  "  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  saw  moie 
clearly,  on  that  occasion,  than  they  did,  what  was  for  the  intoest  ol 
the  state ;  if  you,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  did,  by  your  own 
unaided  efforts,  bestow  dignity  upon  this  empire,  and  safety  upon 
the  world ;  let  those  leaders  of  the  senate  at  length  .admowleci^ 
that  both  they,  and  the  rest  of  their  order,  must  yield  obedience  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  people  at  large,"  i.  e.  must  not 
oppose  the  advancement  of  that  individual,  whom  the  Roman  peopK 
with  one  voice,  recommend  as  worthy  of  the  highest  honours. 
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ia»  Jk  ytqpnilJMi.    litenlly,  «ia  what  eoncened  the  republic."  9^ 
— P«r  MMfli«<  tpiot.    TheaUiiticMkistotbesoffiagespfthepeoide, 
M  nnlMaaeed  bj  the  highstandiDg  of  tboee,who  qi^MMed  the  Gabiniui 
law,  and  in  oppoeitimi  to  their  adriee.— Zrti  j^rmcipe*.    "  Let  thoae 
leaden  of  the  eenate." 

14.  MUitturii  iUa  wrtus^  dec.  <<That  militaiy  talent,  whidi 
exists  in  a  singular  degree  in  Coeius  Pompeius."— 7tr^fe«  ofttiRt. 
"QualiUesofmind." 

15.  JnUriorum  wUionwn.  "  Of  the  more  inland  nations,"  i  e. 
of  the  nations  that  are  remoyed  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  do  not,  like  the  countries  just  named,  border  upon 
them. 

16.  Jia  versari  vesirum  imperatwemt  dec.  **  For  a  commander 
of  yours  to  be  so  enq>loyed,  as  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  foe  and 
r^own."  Cicero,  means,  that,  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  Italy, 
and. from  which,  of  coune,  complaints  could  less  easily  be  brought 
to  Rome,  the  toDa,ptadon  was  a  very  strong  one  for  Roman  com 
mandera  to  abuse  their  power,  and  turn  their  thoughts  from  the  path 
of  duty  to  Yiews  of  self  interest  and  the  indulgence  of  a  ra^iecious 
spirit. 

1.  Si  qui  tuni,  &e^    "  If  there  be  any  held  under  more  restraint  93 
than  others,  by  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  habit  of  self-control,  no  one 
thinks  that  they  are  really  such,  in  consequence  of  the  yast  number 

of  the  rapacious,"  i.  e.  no  one  gives  them  credit  for  being  sincere, 
A  r^ncioiu  spirit  is  so  sure  a  mark  of  a  Ronum  commander,  that, 
when  one  is  found  without  it,  he  is  merely  thought  to  be  acting  an 
inaiDoere'  part,  and  laying  claim  to  a  purity  and  disinterestedness 
whiiph  he  does  not  really  possess. 

2.  Quoi  ad  au,  dec.  Alluding  particularly  to  Glabno,  but  ap- 
plicable in  fact  to  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  Roman  proconsuls 
and  goyexnors  of  provinces,  at  this  particular  period. 

3.  Injurias  ac  libidines,  **  The  oppressive  conduct  and  libidinous 


4.  Quod  emm  faammy  he,  "For  what  temple,  think  you,  in 
those  lands,- has  preserved  its  religious  character  in  the  eyes  of  our 
magistrates ;  what  city  has  been  held  sacred  by  them  ;  what  private 
dwelling  has  been  sufficiently  closed  upon,  and  defended  against, 
their  violence  1" 

6.  Reqyinmtur.  "  Are  sought  for." — Quxbu»  causa  heUi  inferor 
tur.     '*  Against  which  some  pretext  for  war  may  be  alleged." 

6.  LibenUrh4Uceoramy6ui.  "  Willingly  would  I  enter  upon  an 
open  discussion  of  these  topics,"  &c. — Querimonias  audiuTa,  Espe- 
cially Hortensius,  in  his  professional  capacity. 
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03     r.  Hottimn  thtmkttkM.    «•  Uftder  the  pMtende  of  iftiiif  i 
cnemieB,  Imt  in  rM%  agidiiAt  riliM  tad  friends." 

S.  Quae  turn  nudo  impertiiorh,  S^.  <*Thaft  c$h  mHufy  thm 
grasping  aviditj,  and  liie  insolent  pntenfeiens,  &M  meNlf  •f  ft  e(M»- 
mander,  or  a  lieutenant,  but  of  a  single  tribune  of  U»  soldien  1"^ 
There  were  six  militaiy  tribunes  {iHhtni  mOUwm)  in  evwf  legion, 
and  (bey  had  each  the  chatge  of  t^n  centuries. 

9.  CoUaiis  signU.  <' When  an  engagement  takes  plaee." — ^S^iui 
mferre,  •*  to  adTance  against  the  foe ;"  eonfitre,  "  to  engage ;"  eonr 
veriere,  "  to  fete  about ;"  refem,  "  to  retieat/*  &e. 

10.  Msi  erit  idem.  '*  Unless  he  shall  also  be  one.'' — Ab  tmto 
gazaque  regia.    **  From  the  gold  and  the  treasures  of  kings." 

11.  Eeqtutm  putoHSf  &c.  **  Think  yeu  that  airf  state  has  been 
subdued  by  our  commanders,  and  still  remains  opulent ;  that  tiiens 
is  any  one  stffl  opfulent,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  as  yet  ce»- 
pletely  subdued  1"  i.  «.  complete  subjugation  to  the  RomaB  anas 
only*  begins  where  ereiy  thing  IHlo  opulence  ends;  As  kn^  as 
wealth  remains,  so  long  will  the  commandeis  of  Rome  consider  a 
state  hostile,  and  make  this  a  pretext  for  plunder. 

13.  Videbat  em'm,  <&c.  "  For  it  saw  that  the  Roman  peo|d«  tt 
large  were  not  enriched  from  year  to  year  by  the  public  money,  but 
only  a  few  indinduals."  Videhat  reftnrs  lo  ef>a  «i«nllfiML — ^Tho 
old  editions  hare  popuhee  £onumic#,  wfaidi  is  ap{»»tred  of  by  Qmno- 
vius  (de  Fee.  vet.  4,  4)  and  retained  by  Gnevius.  QMet  and 
others,  howerer,  ghre  praetorte  heupleieari,  omitting  &e  negAtire. 
Hie  reading  praeioresj  in  place  of  popidme  IZsifuMttts,  albse  very 
probably  from  the  abridged  mlode  of  writing  the  latter,  ib  the  MBS., 
namely,  P.  R.  or  Po.  Ro.  The  tnie  Is^on  is  the  oIm  wr  have 
adopted,  &nd  which  is  also  given  by  £Riesti,  in  aceordamee  wttn  the 
opinion  of  Hotomannus  and  Lambinus. 

13.  Praeter  paucos.    Literally,  **  except  a  few." 

14.  Claseiufn  nomine^  dec.  The  idea  intended  to  be  oonToyed 
is  this,  that  all  the  advantage  the  Romans  gained  by  the  empty  name 
of  a  fleet,  was  onfy  an  increase  of  disgrace  fiom  repeated  losses. 

15.  Qua  eupiditate.  "With  what  rapacious  views." — QmUmi 
jaeturie.  "  After  what  heavy  bribery,  and  under  what  engagementB." 
By  jaeturae  are  here  meant  die  bribes  given  to  those  in  office,  tatl 
to  influential  individuals  out  of  office,  and  also  to  different  persons 
throughout  the  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  foreign 
command.  The  only  Way  the  individual  had  of  re-imbuxsing  himaell 
for  them  heavy  expenditures  was  by  plundering  and  despoiling  his 
province.  (Grmun.  de  Pee.  vet.  4,  4.>->£mBsti  {Clem.  Cie.  s.  t.) 
inakes  amditio  equivalent  here  to  largUio,  an  aetnal  laigeso  ot 
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l4  mk»  MlhOT  to  •  bcigtm  or  agiwNB«it>  to  bo  ( 
it  MNBo  fiitiiio  poM,  and  for  tho  poifonMiico  of  iPidiMi  ngolir  ^ 
mBtaity  is  given ;  or^  as  Qraoofwnm  (I.  c.)  eipkino  it :  *«  jnkIm^ 
■wiiioiMiM*  e<  ^yngfwpku  fmcu.** 

1.  Cum  M<»  •trMi6ii#,  dtc.    *«  As  well  by  bis  own  irirtaes»  st  ^^ 
by  tfas  cMttnst  also  of  iho  Tiow  of  ocheis." 

t.  Qtmn  noUu,  6ce.    «« Do  not  then  hssitsle  to  oetmst,"  %e. 

t.  Inter  Mnme  M.  "  For  so  many  yean.'*  Equivaleiit  to  p6f 
tot  Aime9,  Gompaio  the  explanation  of  Enesti :  **  Inter  tot  annos 
#tr  per  tot  annoe,  qm$d  est  ei  tn  Onil.  K^inMrnnOy  nee  esee  4ebeilM^ 
nie  aurihus  insciene  m  Graeeio  viewn  et<."— •Schottm  cenjeetonA 
inter  tet  with  an  dliptts  of  impenUoreSf  throwing  ont,  at  the  same 
tine,  Mmee  fiom  the  tcart.  This  conjeetnie  meets  with  the  appHN 
batMm  of  Graerins ;  but  &e  eBipsis  is  a  vexy  hanh  one,  and  is  jtnliy 
condemned  by  Emesti. 

4.  Quei  ei  aueterUat^ue,  6ce.  <«  But  if  yon  think  that  this  step 
needs  to  be  snpported  by  authorities,  yon  hsTe,  as  an  adviser  of  the 
measure,  Pnblios  Sennlias,"  dbc.  The  ind^Tidual  here  meant  waa 
P.  Servilins  Isaoricns,  who  had  been  eonsul  A.  U.  G.  674.  He 
was  sent  against  tiie  pintes  after  the  defeat  of  the  praetor  Antouius, 
and  wa^  saccessfol  In  several  engagements  with  them.  For  his 
victories  over  the  Isauri,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Pistdia,  he  obtained 
the  eognonMii  of  Is^nrieus.  Servffins  had  spoken  before  Cieeto  ir 
fimMffofthel«i». 

5.  De  hdle.  **  On  any  thmg  relating  to  WBr."-^jlttc<or  Mftts, 
^.  **  No  one  on^t  ^o  be  regarded  by  you  as  weightier  authority.* 

6.  C  Ourto.  G.  Seriboniiis  Gurio,  who  had  enjoyed  the  cODsd 
riiip,  A.  U.  G.  677.  His  coUeagne  was  Go.  Octavius. — Summit 
teetfie  benefieiie,  dee.  **  Distingalshed  by  your  signal  fsvoora,  aa€ 
his  Own  veiy  illustrious  exploits,  his  disttngmshed  abilities  and  wis 
dom."    Gonsult  Historical  Index. 

7.  Cn.  Lentuha.  Gn.  Lentulus  Glodianos,  consul  A.  U.  0.  681. 
'— 111  fieo  emneey  dec.  "  In  whom  yon  all  know  the  l^ghest  wisdon^ 
the  most  solid  merit  to  exist,  m  foil  accordance  with  the  verr  ampt^ 
honours  which  he  has  received  at  your  hands.*' 

8.  C.  Ctteeme.    O.  Gesskn  Varus,  consul  A.  U.  0.  686. 

9.  Quaire  wiete,  dee.  **  See  then,  whether  we  appear  to  have  ft 
in  our  power,  to  reply  by  means  of  these  anthoririea  to  the  remaiks 
of  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  us."  The  whole  sentence  n 
iHMiieal,  and  had  editcm  genenSy  borne  this  in  mind,  the  difficulty 
under  which  they  have  laboured,  as  regards  the  true  reading,  wouM 

'  have  occurred.     Gruter  has  given,  for  example,  viiete,  vt  *  * 
*9idemmirt  from  some  M8S.  and  early  editions,  which  Eroeol 
31 
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be  pleased  with  in  mieU^nmn mdeamiur,  on  MCcawAoi^ 

negatiTe  sense,  which  it  appears  to  him  to.cratain  in  commoii  with 
Groter's  reading,  as  if  it  implied  that  the  advocates  of  the  law  w«n 
not  able  to  answer  their  opponmits.  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  see 
the  ironical  meaning  of  Cicero's  words  and  the  idea  in  iact  convejed 
faj  them,  that  the  fafourers  of  the  law  are  fully  able  to  reply.  Com- 
pere the  ej^lanation  of  Schutz :  "  Senmu  est  cum  iromai  a^ 
tuUf  quaew,  mm  horum  guctoriUUs  recte  iUU  eppon^e  posse  vide- 
amut ;  h.  e.  sine  dMhio  possumus."  The  readmg  we  haye  adopted 
i^ipears  in  some  of  the  MSS.,  and  early  editions. 

10.  Istam  tuam  et  legem,  &c.  "  Both  that  Uw,  and  purpose^ 
and  opinion  of  thine."—  VoturUas.  The  wish  to  ha?e  Pompey  ssnt 
to  the  war. — SenUnUa.  The  high  opinion  which  be  entertains  of 
that  commander's  fitness  for  the  present  emeigency. 

11.  AuOore  Populo  Romano,  "  Since  youhave  the  Roman  people 
on  your  side."  Auctor  is  used  here  somewhat  m  the  sense  of  de^ 
fensor.  Compare  Emesti,  Clav,  Cie.  s.  v.  MO  :  "  Ikfensor  qui 
cunque,  qui  alieujus  rem  causamque  geril." 

12.  PerseveratUiae.  This  is  the  reading  brou^  inby  Giuter, 
from  MSS.     The  earlier  lection  was  constaniias. 

13.  Quantam  nunc  iterum,  dec.  Most  MSS.,  and  all  the  edi- 
tions before  that  of  Giaevius,  together  with  that  of  Oliret,  sobsequenft 

to  his,  have  quantam  non  iterum vidimus ;  whkh.  makes 

no  good  meaning  at  all,  or  to  adopt  the  more  concise  language  of 
Emesti,  "  sine  sensu  est."  Our  present  reading  was  first  given  by 
Graevius,  from  good  MSS.,  and  has  since  his  time  been  very  gener- 
ally adopted,  the  only  remarkable  instance  of  deviatioa  from  it  be- 
ing in  die  case  of  OUyet.  Gxaevius  observed,  that,  m  one  of  his 
MSS.,  the  words  from  quantam  to  videmus  were  omitted,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  induced  to  think  that  porhaps,  afier  all, 
they  were  a  mere  interpolation. 

H.  In  eodem  homine  praejiciendo.  "  In  appomting  the  same  m^ 
dividual  to  a  command," 

16.  Quid  est,  quod,  6lc.  *'  Why  should  we  doabt  either  of  the 
l»opriety  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  obtain,  or  of  our  means.of 
obtaining  it,"  L  e.  why  should  we  doubt  either  the  justice  oi 
success  of  our  proposition. — De  re.  Literally,  "  about  the  thmg  ife* 
•elf." 

16«  Studuy  eonsilu,  dec.  "  Of  zeal,  of  experience,  of  a^qplication, 
of  talent." 

17.  Hoe  beneficio  populi  Romatii.  "  By  means  of  this  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  towaids  me,  and  this  authoritv  as 
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INnetor  wfaicfa  I  at  pment  en^oy.'*    Benejlcio  refeis  to  what  immodi-  Q^ 
atdy  lbllowt»  his  having  been  elected,  namely,  to  the  office  of  praetor. 

18.  Qui  luac  loeoy  dec.  **  Who  preside  over  this  spot,  and  the 
oenseciated  place  when  I  am  now  standing.'*  By  loeo  is  meant 
the  foram,  in  the  immediaie  vicimty  of  which  were  many  tmapim, 
Boeh  as  those  of  Jove,  Caatoty  Concord^  dec. — ^The  term  Un^  re- 
fers to  the  rostra,  from  which  Cicero  was  speaking.  Among  the 
Romans,  every  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  was  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  temp/iim.  ( Varro,  L.  L.  6,  S.)  Compare  Ctc.  m 
Vatin,  c.  10 :  "  In  rottrit,  in  iUo,  tn^iMm,  iiuuigvrato  tempLo  ec  2o60." 
So  also  livy,  8,  14  :   *'  RettNtque  id  tempbm  appeliaium.*' 

19.  Qui  nd  rempubtieam  adeuiU,  ''Who  take  part  in  public 
aflbirs.'' 

20.  Neque  quo  Cn.  Pompeii  graiiam^  dec.  As  Cicero  was  now 
In  the  full  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the 
consulship,  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  it  was  very  natural  for 
many  to  suppose,  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  governed  by 
interested  views,  and  that  he  sought  to  facilitate  his  own  advance- 
ment, by  paying  court  to  Pompey's  power.  He  here  solemnly  de- 
nies the  truth  of  the  allegation.  The  opinion  of  modem  times,  hoir- 
ever,  is  in  general  unfavourable  to  his  sincerity. 

21.  Ex  eujusquam  amplituddne,  '*  From  the  elevated  standing 
<tf  any  individual. 

1.  Ut  hominem  praestare  oportet,     "  As  a  man  oug^t  to  do."^  95 
Jnnoceniia  tecH. — "  Shielded  by  innocence.*' 

2.  RaHone  viiae.  "  Course  of  life." — Si  vestra  volunta*  fereL 
'*  If  your  inclinations  shall  lead  you  still  to  favour  it,"  i.  e.  if  your 
kind  wishes  shall  still  prompt  you  to  favour  my  endeavours. 

3.  Aliqu>am  bonam  gratiam,  '' Any  favourable  influence  with 
others."— £rtmtf/to/e«.     «<  Enmities." 

4.  MUd  non  neeessarias,  dec.  By  pursuing  his  present  coorMy 
Cicero  might  make  enemies  of  Lucullns  and  his  friends,  and  initate 
all  the  opponents  of  Pompey.  Labouring,  as  he  did,  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  acting  in  this  way,  his  doing  so  notwithstanding  becomes 
a  sure  proof  of  his  sincerity.  The  public  good  also,  as  he  insinuates, 
may  be  advanced  by  his  present  line  of  conduct,  since  some  inqni- 
ries  and  accusations  may  possibly  follow. 

6.  Hoe  honore.  Alluding  to  the  praetorship. — Meia  omnibua 
cammodiM  et  ratiombuB.    '*  To  all  my  interests  and  views  of  advan- 
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90  1.  M.  TuLLii  CicBRONis,  &c.  **  Oiation  of  Marcus  Tufliui 
Cicero,  in  defence  of  licmios  Mnrena.** — ^At  the  comitia  held  during 
fhe  consulship  of  Cicero,  Decimus  Junius  Silanus  and  Licinios  Mu- 
tena  were  elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  latter  in- 
diridual  had  for  his  competitor  the  celebrated  lawyer  Sulpicius  Ru- 
ftn ;  who,  being  assisteid  by  Cato  and  Cn.  Postmnius,  chaiged 
Mursna  with  having  prevailed  by  bribery  and  corruption.  This 
impeachment  was  founded  on  the  Calpumian  law,  which  had  lately 
been  rendered  more  strict,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sulpicius,  by  a  sena 
tuconntltum.  Along  with  this  accusation,  the  profligacy  of  Mu 
Tena*8  character  was  objected  to,  and  also  the  meanness  of  his  rank, 
as  he  was  but  a  knight  and  a  soldier,  whereas  Sulpicius  was  a  patri- 
cian and  lawyer.  Cicero  therefore  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
amply  merited  the  consulship,  from  his  services  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  which  introduces  a  comparison  between  a  military  and 
ferensic  life.  While  h^  pays  his  usual  tribute  of  applause  to  culti- 
vated eloquence,  he  derides  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman 
jurisconsults,  by  whom  the  civil  law  was  studied  and  practised.  As 
Id  the  proper  subject  of  the  accusation,  bribery  in  his  election,  it 
ieems  probable  that  Murena  had  been  guilty  of  some  practices,  which, 
Strictly  speaking,  were  illegal,  yet  warranted  by  custom.  They 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  encouraging  a  crowd  to  attend  him  in  the 
•tieets,  and  in  providing  shows  for  the  entertainment  of  the  multi- 
tude; which,  though  e3q)ected  by  the  people,  and  usually  ovei^ 
looked  by  the  magistrates,  appeared  heinous  offences  in  the  eye  of 
the  rigid  and  stoical  Cato.  Aware  of  the  weight  added  to  the  ac- 
cusation by  his  authority,  Cicero,  in  order  to  obviate  this  mfluence, 
treats  his  stoical  principles  in  the  same  tone  which  he  had  aheady 
used  concerning  the  profession  of  Sulpicius.  In  concluding,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  yet  tiosiipiires*- 
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•d  eannpisuy  of  CatiliM»  wiueh  Mndend  it  viame  t«  ib|rit»llM  ^ 
eity  olaeoniiil  w^  qiiabfisd  to  da^Bodift  in  io  da^gMoas  a  ciins. 

This  eM6  wa»  one  of  gx««t  eoqpaetatioii,  from  the  digaity  ol  thf 
aecnewrs  and  etoqueoceof  tho  Mndafs adroeatas.  BefiMra  Oioov 
wpokby  it  had  heen  pleaded  hj  HoiteittiBa,  end  Czneestiie  trmmvir 
wlia  had  both  appealed  in  ihToor  of  MBfem,  and  Gieefo  bow  uaaa 
his  Qtmoet  exertioaa  to  sofpasa  these  rivab  of  his  eloqiiflnce.  Is 
paiticQlar,  he  shows  much  delieacy  and  art  in  the  manner  in  wUch 
he  conducts  the  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  Cato  and  the  prnfrwaimi 
•f  SiiSpieins,  both  of  v^hom  weze  on  veiy  intimate  tenne  with  Um, 
and  stood  high  also  m  the  estimation  of  the  judges  whom  he  adAiesa 
ad.    iDunhp's  Rom.  LU.  y€L  S,  p.  dOd,  seqq.  Land,  ed.) 

This  speech  was  deliyered  A.  U.  C.  690,  dnnng  the  inlenrail 
liMt  eli^»ed  between  Uie  seeond  and  thiid  otatiens  against  OatiMne. 
The  lesiik  was  fiitounble  for  Mmena,  who  was  aequitted,  and  held 
tlie  eonsolsh^)  the  following  year. 


3.  Quae  dqmeaitUf  &e.  *^  Eren  as  I  eameat^  adnd  in  pn^ar 
«f  the  immortal  gods,  O  Judges,  aeci»ding  to  the  established  usage 
of  our  faters,  on  that  day,  when»  the  auspiees  haviof  been  di^ 
consolted,  I  declared  Licinius  Murena  consul  at  the  comitia  l^ 
eentnries;  naniely»that  the  choice  thus  made  might  erentnate  pm- 
pitioualy  and  happily  for  me  and  my  magistracy,  for  the  people  and 
commons  of  Rome ;  so  now,  in  like  maqaer,  do  I  entreat  of  the 
same  immortal  beings,  that  tiiis  same  individnal  may  enter  upon  that 
eonsolship  with  all  his  rights  and  privileges  mimpaired,  and  thait 
your  (pinions  and  sentiments,'*  dec. — ^The  student  wiQ  note  tibe  ele- 
gant use  of  quae  and  eadem  in  this  passage,  requinng  to  be  lendeied 
in  our  idiom  by  an  adyeibial  foim  of  expression.  Compare  Bmur^ 
mi  Sonet,  Mm.  toI.  1,  p.  350,  »eqq. 

3.  JuHcet.  Gases  of  bnbeiy,  like  the  piesent,  were  toed  belM 
one  of  the  praetors  and  a  select  council  of  4Sie«torM  oryiMiicsa. 
Compare  note  4,  page  49. 

4.  Attspkate.  The  auspices  were  always  taken  on  the  memiaf 
of  the  day  when  the  comitia  were  to  be  held,  by  the  magiatiato  who 
was  to  preside.  For  this  puxpose  h^  went  out  of  the  city,  attended 
by  one  of  the  anguxs.  If  liie  auspices  were  unfavourable^  no  comitia 
were  heUL  If  any  infimnality  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  eon 
aolting  them,  and  this  were  afterward  ascertained,  eyeiy  Xhiog  done 
at  these  comiUa  went  for  nothing. 

6.  ComUiit  eeniuriatit.  Oomrolt  noto  17,  page  7l.^JUmmhmm. 
The  caniidate  who  was  found  to  hove  received  most  roles,  was 
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90  edled  focvraid  bf  the  ptesUfoig  mgislnfte,  and,  tfter  a  i 

piayer,  and  taking  an  oail^  waa  declared  to  be  elected  throagh  a 
lienM.  It  is  to  thia  prayer  that  Cicero  here  refen,  and  not  ae  aome 
toppoae  to  that  with  wfakfa  the  bnaineaaof  the  eomitia  waa  opened. 
>-JOne  of  the  coneak  always  praidded  at  tiie  eonutia  for  the  election 
of  new  eonaok.  Cicero  preaided  on  thia  occasion,  and  had  the  praf- 
eience  to  hia  colleague  Antoniua,  beeanae  he  waa  eontul  prior^ 
i.  e.  had  been  elected  to  the  conaolahip  by  the  greater  number  of 
votea. 

6.  MagittrtOvique  meo,  Refening  to  hia  conanlar  authority, 
nHuch  would  continue  ijntil  the  end  of-tbeyear,  when  the  new  con- 
sols would  succeed.  The' latter,  in  the  meantime,  would  be  called 
contuUs  dengnoHy  "consuls  elect." 

7.  PoptUo  pUbique  Romanae.  The  alluaion  here  is  to  all  ordera 
of  the  Roman  peo^de,  including  even  die  lowest  of  the  commons. 
Populut  when  opposed  to  pleb9,  aa  in  the  present  inatance,  is  re- 
garded as  the  generic  term,  and  denotes  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
citizens,  including  the  senators  and  patricians  ;  while  by  plebs,  in 
such  a  construction,  axe  meant  the  lower  orders  of  the  commons. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  expression  Senatu*  popuhuque  RomanuSf 
die  term  popuhu  means  all  the  Roman  peoj^  bat  the  senate. 

8.  Ob  ejusdem,  dec.  Literally,  <*  for  an  entering  upon  the  con- 
sulship by  the  same  individual,  together  with  all  his  personal  privi- 
leges.** Obiiftere  gets  here  the  meaning  of  "  to  enter  upon,"  from 
its  primitive  import,  **  to  hold  against  another,"  i.  e.  in  the  present 
ease,  to  hold  successfully  against  the  accusation  which  had  been 
prefexred,  and,  consequently,  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy. — SahtU. 
By  Mdu9,  Cicero  means  Murena's  privilegea  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
nnee,  if  convicted,  he  would  be  deprived  of  all  [his  civil  rights  and 
sent  into  exile. 

9.  Eaque  res.  ^*  And  that  this  agreement."  The  agreement  of 
opinion  here  spoken  of  vrill  show  itself,  of  course,  in  the  acquittal 
of  Murena,  since  the  Roman  people  have  already,  by  their  suffiages, 
declared  him  worthy  of  the  consulship.  It  will  also  bring  with  it 
peace  and  tranquility  to  the  state,  since  an  energetic  consul  will  be 
required  the  ensuing  year,  to  crush  what  remains  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline ;  and  Murena  will  be  found  to  be  such  a  one. 

10.  Quod  St  ilia  solemniSf  dec.  <*  For  if  that  solemn  prayer  of- 
^ited  up  at  the  eomitia,  and  hzillowed  by  consular  auspices,  possesses 
n  itself  all  that  power  and  religious  efficacy,  which  the  digmty  cf 
the  republic  has  a  right  to  expect,  then,  "oh  that  same  occasion,  I, 
in  fact,  also  prayed,  that  the  choice  which  had  been  made  m^t 
tnm  out  au^ciously,  happily,  and  wel.  for  those  individuals  like- 
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liin,  unto  wlMmi  tois  cenaiiUiip  htd  bMn  gnatod  At  ui  tmmMf  9^ 

where  I  presided." — ^Thu  aentence^iB  ezpkiuitory  of  what  preceaes. 
If  the  prayer  offered  up  at  the  cwbitia,  when  the  remit  of  the  eieo- 
tioii  was  made  known  to  the  aaaendiled  people,  poeeeated  a  foB 
and  thoroiigh  efficacy,  it  innat  be  aiqipoMd  to  have  embameed  the  m- 
dividual  welfare  of  the  candidates,  aa  well  as  the  interesta  of  the 
state  at  large,  and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  Cicero  now 
to  entreat  the  gods  in  behalf  of  one  of  them. 

11.  Mb  rogante.  The  literal  import  of  these  words  is,  *'  I,  ae 
piesiding  officer,  askmg  the  peofde  their  pleasure  in  the  piemiaes.'' 
Compare  note  16,  page  10. 

12.  Omms  detnnmy  dec.  "  All  the  power  of  ihe  immortal  gods 
m  the  present  case." — Veatrae  /idei.  **  To  your  protection."-— 
AnUa.    <*0n  a  previous  occasion,"  L  e.  at  the  comitia. 

13.  Benefieium  poptUi  Ramani.  "  The  &Toor  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Ronian  people."    Alluding  to  the  cbnsulsfaip. 

14.  Jn  hoe  ^gicio,  <'  In  the  discharge  of  this  eaAy.^-^SHtimm 
meae  defeMumis,  6cc.  "  The  zeal  that  marks  my  detoce  of  him, 
and  even  the  very  undertaking  of  his  cause  by  me." 

1.  Non  fuo  mikif  &c.     **  Not  because  a  vindication  of  the  dutf  Q*} 
which  I  am  here  discharging  ^j^pears  of  nuBe  importanee  m  my  eye% 

at  this  particular  period,  than  a  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  individual,  but  that,  when  once  my  condnct  shall  faaye  been 
approved  of  by  you,  I  may  with  the  greater  weight,  dec.  As  regaida 
the  usage  of  the  Latin  writers  in  the  case  of  non  qtuf^  consult  TVcfv 
gelUnus,  de  part.  Lot.  p.  240,  and  Zumpt,  L,  G,  p.  385,  Kemid^M 
tT4iaiid, 

2.  Honore^famayferiunisque,  It  has  already  been  stated  (note 
8)  in  general  terms,  that  Murena,  if  ccmvicted,  would  be  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  and  banished.  This  point  may  here  be  raJarged 
\xpon.  If  an  individual  were  found  guilty  upon  a  trial  for  bribeiy, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  consulship,  in  caae  he  had  been  elected  to 
that  office,  and  the  competitor  w1k>  accused  him  was  nominated  in 
his  place.  He  vras  also  heavily  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  q^)earing  in  the  senate,  and 
by  the  Tullian  law,  which  Cicero  broo|^t  forward  and  had  passed, 
an  additional  penalty  of  ten  yeara'  exile  was  imposed. 

3.  M.  Catomi,  The  same  who  ended  ius  days,  by  his  own  hands, 
at  Utica.  He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  tribunes  elect.  Ob* 
aerving  the  great  corruption  that  had  crept  into  the  consular  eleo* 
lions,  Cato,  when  appointed  to  the  tribunesfaip,  concluded  a  severe 
diaige  to  the  pajple,  by  affirming  on  oath,  that  he  would  prosecute 
«reij  one  wbo  ahoold  t^end  in  this  way.    Hence  his  conmvi^  fei^ 
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pne  PhU,  VU.  Cai,  Mm.  e.  81.) 

^  VUamUe$ntmnamma,^BO.  «•  Who  Msnktei  fab  lifift  by 
Urn  fixed  stMidaid  of  namm,  and  oMet  Mrnpubwftf  waig>»  tfaa  ■»• 
tivestoevwrdntj."  Oalo  bekngttd  to  Ifae  Stwb  Met,  aid  GiMm 
■infeiin«toliwp«rticiikrt«i0lB»  iiiiyinjgtiiB  wad'*f«<t0'*  faa» 
mtkofleoM  wUehte  8«ofe  acfaooLaltaofaid  UiL  Witfatfaefcl- 
lowen  of  Zeno,  leaaon  ynm  the  gonemii^  pmieipb.  They  Mguded 
the  soul  as  coaaiaring  of  eigfat  diatmet  parts ;  naoMly,  dia  five  aen- 
aea,  tha  prodnettre  iiMakjr,  tha  ymmt  of  apeaeh,  and  thaniliag  pait, 
Ti  iiY$ftoviK6v,  or  reason.  (i>io^.  Laert,  6,  ^  167.«->Piiit  j»lae.  4^ 
^  ^*9y*)  'I^  faomaii  aoul  was  regarded  by  tiiam  as  an  enaDation 
fiom  thai  Eternal  Reason,  by  whieh  ail  natora  is  animaiUirt ;  and 
their  nuun  doetnne  waa,  that  mn  ahoald  eontain|ilate  tnith, 
IbUovv  natora^  and  imitate  God,  by  naking  the  elanal  teaaon,  and 
imnmtable  law  of  the  mawfne,  the  role  ef  hie  aatioos.  Thoa^  to 
five  aeoQiding  to  natora  being  virtae,  and  Tirtna  itaelf  being  happi- 
nasa,  tha  Stoic  will  take  caia  to  Itva  according  to  a  jaat  eoBceptiop 
of  the  real  nature  af  things,  choosing  that  which  ia  in  itself  eUgiUe^ 
and  rnjarting  the  eontniy ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero^  **4UigeniiM' 
MHU  p§rpendekk  momenta  qffmarmm  ommum,^*  and  an  mAtK^vap- 
big  to  aocon^lish  this  leaolt,  ha  will  take,  ii^Mit  hoeonsidesa  right 
asaaon,  for  his  goide. 
6.  D9  officio  moo,    ^  CkRBandng  my  own  dn^  hi  tha  pnaem 


fi.  BtUgioombihulatorom,  "  And  theaatfaorofalawagnm 
bribery."  He  who  prqpoaed  a  law  to  the  people  for  their  considefa- 
ftk«  and  adoption,  waa  caUed  %u  (a«sr  ;  ao /srrv  liK"em,  <<  to  propose 
akw:"  but  jm/stt^,  <« to  cany  it  thnMis^.*'*-The law attoded  to 
by  Cato  waa  the  ica  TViitta.  Oonault  note  2,  tovfaida  the  condv 
aian^  and  alao  Legal  Indes. 

7.  Ei  tarn  oooon  geOo  oonnUotn,  **  And  one,  ^Rdioae  own  con- 
aalahip  baa  been  exsiiciaad  with  ao  much  wholaaome  ligonr.'*  Gate 
aUudea  to  the  proceedings  of  Cicero  agaiait  Catiyne,  n  dii?hig  Yam 
ten  tha  city.  ItiawosCfayoframaik,  however,  that  the  severi^, 
B»  which  Cato  haaa  ccnnmenda  Cicero,  waa  only  bat  jast  begun ; 
since  the  present  ontian  waa  deliTend  in  the  maoth  of  NoTenbcr, 
and  the  aeccmplicea  of  CatiUna,  who  wero  tampem^  with  the  am- 
biasadon  of  the  AUohiagea,  wero  only  amated  and  ponisbad  in  tha 
•ady  part  of  the  enaoing  month. 

8.  Catiaam  L.  Mwrmao  antngort.  **  To  have  aughl  to  do  wilk 
the  cauae  of  Lioiaioa  Mamna."  AUingere,  literally,  *'  to  tonafc 
a««n  in  a  alight  di«ne."  *<  to  meddle  wiA  in  dto  IcMt** 
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316.  ed.  lAndemaim. 

ju$  for  Ift^M,  tt  ic  btgim  a  gIsiim — Ut  nUammn/aeti  mti  frtUm, 
^To  eiphai  ti»  veascns  of  my  coiidiiet»"  i.  e.  to  fvore  the  gmmds 
of  my  eondact  to  hsve  been  peiliBctly  eomot. 

id.  JKfftt  CMifiMctior.  *<  lioie  intimato^  conneetod  with  me.** 
— Oui  retfublitOj  Ag.  '*  into  whooe  hands  that  nptSb&i  is  dsicrfl»* 
ed  by  memdindiiaUy,  to  be  sappoited  by  hkn,  aft«r  haviBg  been  op* 
held  by  gzwt  toils  and  dangers  of  my  own."  The  commcm  tCKt  bis 
una,  for  wiuch  we  have  sobstttated  Mno,  a  conjectavs  of  Lambinas^ 
which  Gfaevios  reeeivod  into  te  test.  Ciceio  ssys  «  mc  him,  as 
be  had  i^eeided  aione. 

11.  Quid  at  tn  tt»  rehu  repeienHf,  4fice.'*  For  if,  when  adamant 
IS  made  for  the  leeoreiy  of  those  things,  which  bays  been  alien 
sled  to  anothervdth  a  wainmty  against  diaposaeaaion,  that  indifidual 
is  boond  to  gnamnty  the  risk  of  a  dedaion  grvag  thia  prapeity  to 
another,  who,  by  the  very  tonus  of  the  agreement,  eoreasnted  so  to 
do,*'  i.  e.  if  A.  conv^s  property  to  B.,  and  giyes  Inm  at  the  aaam 
tffiae  a  wananty  that  the  tttic  ji  sound,  and  if  C.  then  oomes  in  and 
ekima  &is  samopioperty  as  his,  A.  is  bomid,  by  the  vaiy  tstma  of 
the  sale,  to  guard  B.  against  the  chances  of  dispossession  by  the 
vesdiet  of  a  court  of  hiw  in  fKwm  of  C— Among  the  Romaaa,  iU» 
mancipi  (contracted  for  mandpii,)  were  those  things  which  might 
be  sold  and  atienated,  or  the  property  of  them  ttaasfened  from  one 
person  to  anoUier,  by  a  certain  rito  or  fona  of  pioeaeding  used  among 
Roman  oitiseos  only,  and  such  sale  loaa  aJwaya  aceomfmmed  hf  a 
warranty  of  title.  Hanee  the  translation,  or  rather  paiaphiaae,  vrfaioh 
wo  are  compelled  to  give  to  the  expreaaimi  quae  mandpi  eunt,  in 
the  text.  By  judicium  is  meant  a  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  in  U. 
vom  of  the  title  of  some  thhd  person ;  and  by  nexu*,  the  obligation 
of  warrant  always  connected  with  ree  manioipif  by  the  prorisioiis  of 
the  Roman  law.  (Compare  Heinece.  AnHq.  Rom.  p.  366,  ed.  Haih 
Mid.)  The  res  mancipi  were  such  things  as  farms,  slares,  qua^u* 
pads,  peark,  and  the  rights  of  country-^iGkrms,  caUed  s«nritudes,  («r» 
miuies.)  The  distinction  between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi 
is  not  lecogmsed  by  the  Justmian  code,  it  having  been  abolished  by 
limt  emperor.  B3rnkershoek  thinks  that  it  was  focmded  upon  the 
eompaiatiye  value  of  different  classes  of  things.  {De  reb.  manoipi 
at-  nee  mancipi,  p.  109.)  But  Meerman  0|^poses  this  doelrine  {Diss. 
de  rebus  mane.,  dec.)  and  mahitains,  that  res  mancipi  were  thing! 
^OHioctod  with  agxicultaie,  wid  hence  deemed  ^  greater  Yalne  thn 
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MC  vAmn  fkmm  l«ncogii|ibni  BnitA  mnuifi  w  faaheSsuUe  tern, 
but  coBfoltthe  raaoadvof  BensoBtiis,  4d  Smiet.  Mm.  4»  4.  n.  IS,  p. 
46.  ed.  Bauer. 

18.  Frofeeto  ttitem  netmSf  dEc  '*  'With  a^  mare  juftioe,  sum- 
l]r,€ii  tfaetritl  of  A  o<»iidd«et,  will  tbat  contal  in  pcxticiilar,  who  de- 
chied  him  elected  to  office,  be  bound  to  beoonie  nntohimthe  gmr- 
•ntee  of  the  faroar  confiBiTed  by  ibe  Roman  people,  and  hia  defend- 
er from  danger."  Cicero  here  makea  a  yery  j^eaaing  appUcatkm 
ol  the  diy  rule  of  law  which  he  baa  jnat  been  citing.  The  oonsol- 
riup  18  now  regarded,  in  a  figozatiye  aenae,  aa  one  of  the  claas  of 
r€M  mandpif  and  Cicero  aa  the  holder.  Having  preeided  at  the 
coaeolar  comitta,  and  annonnred  the  election  of  ACurena  to  th» 
■aawnWed  people,  he  may  be  aaid,  by  virtue  of  hia  office,  to  have 
tranafened  the  conaulahip,  in  due  form,  to  Morena,  aa  a  thing  to  be 
poaaeaeed.  by  him  in  hia  torn,  and  to  have  bound  faimaelf  to  aid  the 
latter  againat  all  who  ^lould  aeek  to  diaposeeaa  him. 

13.  Auetor.  This  term  ia  hen  employed,  in  a  figurative  aenae, 
to  denote  one  who  aella  or  ccmveya  a  thing  to  another  and  pLedgtt 
hunaelf  for  the  eoundnesa  of  the  title.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Emeati,  {Clao.  Cte,  a.  t.  auetor,  4  II)  '  **  Est  venditor,  qm 
suum  esse  spondtt^  quod  vendU,  et  ejus  vendendi  se  poteatatem  hob 
ere :  edeoque  aeiione  tenetur  de  evieiumej  out  periailum  judie» 
praeetat,  ut  in  mandpio.**  It  ia  from  thia  use  of  the  term,  that  the 
reference  to  aeliing,  in  the  Latin  term,  "otu:^,"  and  the  Engtiah 
weed  **  auction,"  ia  derived. 

14.  Ac  at,  tU  fummiUis,  dec.  **  And  if^  aa  ia  w<mt  to  hq>pen  in 
aome  atatea,  a  patron  ahould  be  appointed,  by  public  authority,  for 
the  management  of  thia  cauae,  that  individual,  of  all  others,  would 
be  assigned  aa  a  defender  to  a  man  invested  with  an  elevated  office^ 
who,  being  himself  clothed  with  the  aame  dignity,  would  l»ing  no 
leaa  authority  than  ability  to  hia  defence." 

15.  Palrontu.  We  have  retained  the  Roman  law-term  "  patron," 
m  prefexence  to  the  more  usual  term  '*  advocate."  For  the  atrkt 
distinction  between  the  two  compare  the  language  of  Aaeoniua,  ad 
Or.  tn  CaecU.  c.  4 :  *'  QuidefendU  alterum  injudieio,  out  Palrtmui 
diaiur,  at  orator  est ;  aut  AdvocatuSf  at  out  jue  euggerit,  out  free 
eentiam  etuim  commodat  amico,**  dec. 

16.  Quod  ei  eporiu,  dec.    We  have  inserted  the  proposkioa 
finm  Quintilian,  5,  1 1,  S3.    It  ia  given  also  by  Victoriua,  Lambinuai 
Grater,  and  othera. 

17.  Preecipere  eummo  etudio^  dee.  ''  Are  accuatomed  to  give, 
with  the  utmoat  eameatneaa,  an  account  cf  the  atoima,  and  piimtea, 
and  dai^geraua  jdaeea  thiey  have  eaoountaied."    Praeeipere  eumtm 
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wttb  It  tfai  idea  of  moBliMkig  beferohiwd,  at  a  waning  or  oanlMii.  ^QT 
— ^By  locorum  aie  meant  shoals,  qnicksaods,  dec 

18.  Quod  nafwra  fert^  6u&,  "  Because  a  natozal  inqnlae  leads 
us  to  feel  an  inteiest  for  those,''  dec.  The  common  te3Et  has  aftfty 
for  which  we  hare  ^yei^fert  from  Qiiintflian,  with  Lambimis,  Mfr* 
letoB,  GraeYios,  and  Einesti. 

19.  Qui  eadem  periculaf  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in  nnnd  that  this 
oration  was  delivered  before  the  aiiest  and  execution  of  Lentoliis 
and  the  other  acccnnpUces  of  Catiline.  Cicero,  therefore,  imagines 
that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouUe  during  the  ensning  year, 
under  the  government  of  the  new  consols. 

20.  Quo  tandem  me  anmo,  dec.  **  By  what  feeMngs  then  oofjoA 
I,  when  now  almost  in  sight  of  land,  after  a  stormy  tossing  on  the 
ocean  of  public  afiairs,  to  be  actuated  towards  one,  by  whom  I  see 
the  most  violent  ten^iests  are  about  to  be  enconntered  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  republic  V — Prope  jam  terram^  dec.  It  was  now  the 
numth  of  Noyember,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  month  his  con- 
sular authority  would  cease.  Hence  he  says  figuratively,  that  he  is 
abnost  within  sight  of  land.  The.  land  which  he  is  soon  to  behold, 
is  the  haven,  of  repose  after  a  stormy  consulship. 

21.  MazmoM  tempestaUs.    Conqpare  note- 19. 

22.  ViderCf  quid  agaiur,  **To  attend  to  what  is  at  present 
passii^." — Alio  loco.    In  the  37th  chapter  of  this  speech. 

1.  Quaniwm  saluiis.  communis,  dec.     Cicero  says  this,  because  flS 
ne  expects  that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouble  daring  the  en- 
suing year.     Compare  note  19,  page  97. 

2.  JhnoB  connUes,  Silanus  and  Murena ;  and  not  merely  (me, 
Silanusy  Murena  having  been  condemned.  Both  consuls  will  be 
wanted,  he  thinks,  to  make  head  against  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
time  for  their  entering  (m  office  will  be  the  Calends,  or  first,  of 
January. 

3.  Ofieium.  "  A  sense  of  duty.''— iiMptti^o.  "  The  interests 
of  the  republic,"  i.  e.  the  danger  which  threatras  firom  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

4.  Nam  quod  legem,  dec.  '<  For  as  to  my  having  proposed  a  law 
oODceming  bxibery,  I  certainly  did  it  with  this  view,  that  I  might  not 
abnegate  the  one  which  I  had  long  since  proposed  to  my  own  bosonit 
as  regarded  the  warding  off  of  those  dangers  which  mi^t  threaten 
o^  H^ow-citizenB."  The  allasion  is  again  to  theTuUian  law. 
CoiuKLt  note  2,  page  97. 

6.  LargiHonem  faetam  esse.    "  That  bribeiy  had  actually  ben 
committed  by  Murena." — Defendersm.     This  verb  has  here  th» 
f  of  « to  attege  in  defence  " 
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7.  Chim  Mfio,  dec  <'  Bat  now,  wfaon  I  nwintain  thatnotfaiBghu 
been  done  by  Munns  m  -nolation  of  that  law,  why  is  the  mere  pzo- 
ponng  of  it  on  my  pait  to  opeeite  as  a  hiniranee  to  my  defence  of 
himi" 

8.  NegtU  49M  ^utdMi  s€9erUaiis.  *^Oato  inoiets,  that  it  is  not 
Ab  part  of  the  same  ee^ezity,"  i.  e.  that  it  is  a  deviaticm  firom  my 
ibiBMr  sevectty.*— Hotomannus  inserts  Cato  m  the  text 

9.  Verbis  ei  paene  intperio,  A  foveifaie  alhision  to  tiie  strenooBs 
efibrts  made  by  Cicero  in  driving  out  Catiline,  bat  not  by  any  mesw 
jntonded  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct  in  so  doing.  It  is  merely  adr 
doced,  by  way  of  contrast  to  Cicero's  now  appearing  for  one  wfaon- 
Cato  rsgaids  as  a  pabUc  offBuder. 

10.  Et  mmc  pro  L,  Murena  Heert,  **  And  to  be  now  {deeding 
m  behalf  of  licuuns  Mmwna.'* 

11.  Ego  autem,  dtc.  "I,  however,  have  always  acted  with 
pleasars  this  part  of  goneness  and  compassion,  which  natore  ber- 
sdf  has  taught  me.**-^Agere  ptarte*  is  borrowed  from  the  kngnage 
of  the  stage,  and  denotes,  not  to  undertake  mersly,  as  some  enone- 
ously  render  the  phrase,  but  to  go  through  with,  a  part  or  ehaxaeter. 
-^As  regaxds  the  peculiar  meaning  of  pmrUs  here,  coiiq>aie  the 
language  of  Emesti  {Clav,  Cic.  a.  v.  part,) :  "  Pars  in  samM.  ni 
ptTMmtL^  fUMm  quit  ntseepU  ageniam.** 

12.  Docuii.  This  is  another  term  bonowed  from  the  language 
and  movements  of  the  stage.  Doctre  fedndam  is  analagons  to  the 
Qteek  itiwKeip  S^fLM.  From  the  nature  of  their  writing  materials, 
in  ancient  times,  they  had  no  facility  of  maldng  frequent  copies,  and 
hence  the  parts  were  studied  by  means  oi  reiterated  recitation  from 
the  poet;  and  the  choras,  too,  was  practised  in  the  same  way. 
This  was  called  teaching  a  play. — ^The  application  of  this  figme  be- 
eomes  a  veiy  striking  one  in  ti^e  present  instance.  Nature  herself 
has,  by  a  coarse  of  rmterated  instruction,  taught  the  orator,  in  a 
manner  not  easy  to  be  forgotten,  the  dictates  of  gentleneasand  com- 
piision  for  the  great  drama  of  life. 

18.  JUam  verOf  due.  <*  That  other  character,  indeed,  of  rigour 
and  severi^,  I  have  never  sooght  for,  bat  have  supported  it,  when 
iaiposed  upon  me  by  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  in  sucb  away  as 
tt»  dignity  of  this  empire  had  a  right  to  demand,  amid  the  imminent 
danger  of  its  citizens.''  Cicero  means,  that  his  natural  indina- 
iions  always  lead  him  to  the  side  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  and 
that  the  severe  and  rigid  character,  which  he  had  been  conipeUedto 
assume  toward  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  was  a  duty  he  owed 
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CO  1h»  wtalbe,  in  Ihe  diaehuge  of  wludh,  pihrafte  leelinga  conid,  of  QjQ 
counoy  exercise  no  inflaence. 

14.  Perstmam.  By  |»er9(ma  is  literally  meant  the  **  mask,*'  worn 
oj  the  ancient  actor,  in  representing  a  character,  and  then  the  term 
comes,  as  in  l^e  present  instance,  to  denote  the  character  itself. 
like  ancient  masks  were  entire  head-pieces,  and  of  various  kinds,  to  ex- 
press eveiy  age,  sex,  coantiy,  ccmdition  and  complexion,  to  which  the}^ 
were  assimilated  with  the  .greatest  skiU  and  nicety.  The  Greek  term 
for  one  of  these  appendages  is  irp6a<ovov,  (or,  as  it  was  afterward  cafled, 
xpectontXovj)  denoting  something  applied  to  the  face.  The  Latin  term 
*'  persona'*  is  derived  irom  the  verb  "  persdno,"  and  refers  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  mouth  of  the  mask,  which  was  made  on 
Che  plan  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  (their  large  theatres  requiring  a 
great  volume  of  sound,)  and  was  as  it  were  "  sounded  through," 
chat  is,  made  the  avenue  of  transmission  for  a  loud  sound.  (Com- 
pare Theatre  of  Greeks^  pp.  38,  and  127. — Tyrrwhitt  in.  Aristot 
^vet.  p.  ld9.->Jlf«9.  Crit.  vol.  2,  p.  211,  dtc. 

15.  Qttt>d  si  tujn,  dec.  **  And  if,  on  ^t  occasion,  when  the 
4tate  of  public  ajETairs  required  a  vigorous  and  rigid  exercise  of 
authority,  I  triumphed  over  the  dictates  of  my  nature,''  Ac., 

:  e.   I  suppressed  at  once  every  feeling  of  lenity. — Demderare. 

*  To  deske    earnestly,"    "  to    feel  Ae  want  of,"   "  to  need," 

'  require,"  &c. 

16.  Cum  omnes,  dec.  "  >^en  evejy  motive  prompts  me,"  dec. 
rhe  cause  of  Murena  is  one  which  warmly  enlists  all  the  better 
feelings  oi  Cicero. 

17.  Naturae  meae,  &c.  *<  To  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
my  nature,  and  the  force  of  early  halHt." — Naturae^  because  all  his 
Idiidly  feelings  are  now  called  into  action :  Consuetudinij  because 
he  is  more  accustomed  to  defend  than  to  accuse. 

18.  At.  The  common  text  has  Ac,  which  we  have  changed  to 
^<  on  the  suggestion  of  Goerenz.  (Ad  Cic.  Acad.  2,  2.)  LaHe- 
mant,  in  order  to  avoid  doubluig  the  oc,  reads  in  the  second  clanse 
of  the  sentence,  et  de  raikme,  6lc. 

19.  Officio  defensionu  meae.  **  The  duty  that  has  prompted  my 
present  defence." — Ratione  aceiiaaHonif  tuae.  "  The  reasons  that 
have  led  to  your  accusation  of  hun,"  i.  e.  the  motives  that  have  in- 
duced you  to  become  his  aecoeer. 

20.  Homims  sapierUisnmi  atque  orMiiawm,  dee.  *<  Of  tha* 
very  wise  and  accomj^hed  man,  Servius  Solpieius."  T%e  in« 
dividual  here  named  was  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  his 
day.    Consult  Historical  Index. 

21     Ctmnunebat,     The   imperfect  tense  is  Iwra  eraployedi 
32 
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^  to  cutf  vm  back  to  the  tine  wken  tbe  €<imp>iiit  of  Sulpifiina 
was   fint  uttered,  namely  at  the  peciod  of  hia  flpeech  afpiml 


23.  Gramsnme  U  acerbissitne  ferrc.  Litezally ,  "  that  he  ban 
It  Teiy  heaTJly  and  biUeily»''  ^  e*  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  &  aooxce  of  the 
bitterest  regret. 

23.  FanuUaritatu  neecssUudinUquje.  **  Of  the  clauxia  of  long 
acquaintance  and  intimate  ftiendship.''  Familiaritat  impUea  that 
we  hare  long  been  acquainted  w^  another.  Necessitudo  is  of 
stronger  import,  and  denotes  the  existence  of  some  tie  or  bond  of 
friendship  between  the  two  parties.  It  is  in  £eu:t  a  term  of  very 
general  ioqport  among  the  Latin  writers,  and  alwaya  implies  the 
existence  of  some  strong  connecting  tie,  which  involTes,  as  it  wem, 
a  necesnty  for  mutual  esteem  and  regard.  Compare  the  es^danatioa 
of  Emesti :  "  NeeesaUudo  esi  omnia  conjunction  sanguima^  ^ffunUif 
tU,  eonjugii,  coUegii,  amicitiae,  &«.,  quae  a  causa  aliqua  oriiur^ 
quae  nobis  necessiUUem  amoris  benevolentiaegue  affett, — Ciceio 
aad  Sttlpieius  had  been  friends  from  early  youth,  and  had  studied  to- 
gether, when  young,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the  island  of  Rbodesi 
under  the  celebrated  Molo. 

24.  Arhitros.  "  As  umpires.**  ArhiUr  is  here  used  in  ageniKal 
sense,  and  is  analogous  to  the  civil-law  term  compromissariiim.  In 
its  special  acceptation,  it  denotes  one  who  judged  in  those  cases 
that  were  called  bonaefidei,  or  arfoitmy,  and  who  was  not  restricted 
by  any  law  or  form,  but  determined  what  seemed  equitable.  {Set- 
necc.  AiUiq.  Rom.  4,  6,  39.  p.  694,  ed.  HauMd,) 

25.  Non  est  negUgendum.  Because  friendsb^  is  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  even  exposed  to  suspicion. 

99  1.  Ego  Ser.  Su/pi^s,  dec.  '' I  both  acknowledge,  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  that  I  owed,  and  think  candidly  that  I  afforded  unto  you,  in 
your  application  for  the  consulihip,  all  that  zealous  cooperation,  and 
all  those  kind  offices,  which  our  intimate  friendship  denianded." 

2.  Ams  defiiit.  *'  Was  wanting  on  my  part'* — Gratioso,  "  A 
man  of  influence  in  the  state."     An  influential  person. 

Si.  Mutata  ratio  est,  "  The  aspect  of  aflairs  is  changed.**  The 
chan^  c<»amenced  with  the  defeat  of  Sulpicius,  and  the  elevataon 
of  Murena  to  the  consulship. 

4.  Sic  existimOf  dec.  ''This  is  nowmy apini(m,of thtslwi 
QOvr  persuaded.*' — Contra  honorem,  *'  Against  the  adTancemen^" 
L  e.  election  to  the  ccHMfolfh^.—Cimir^  secern,  "Against  hie 
personal  oghts.**    Consult  note  2,  psge  96. 

5.  Cum  Mwrenam^  dec.  **  When  you  are  utt^rking  Muiena  htm* 
•elf.*'   P«to  m  new  emptoyed  in  a  gMtatoriai  sense,  '*  toain  a  btew 
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»t  another/'  ^  to  make  a  throat,"  V  to  attack.^    Pelere  coruuUUum  Qf^ 
ia  merely  *^to  aue  for  the  consulahip." 

6.  Eodem  pacto,  "  By  the  same  role." — EiUun  aliemsnmati. 
**  Even  total  atrangera.*' 

7.  In  caputs  dimicoHone.  "  In  a  case  where  aU  hia  civil  lig^ 
are  at  stake.*'  Compare  note  2»  page  96. — Capitis.  The  term 
caput  is  here  ised  in  its  legal  sense,  and  refers  to  the  civil  condition^ 
liberty,  personal  privileges,  &c.,  of  an  individual.  Compare  Emeati 
{Clav.  Cic,  s.  V.) :  '*  Caput  dicihtr  pro  hominis  staht,  Ubertatis  et 
cimtatis'jurc"  &c.  So,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  any  loss 
of  liberty  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens  was  called  **  diminutio  capitis." 

8.  Non  idcirco  obrueiur.  "  Shall  not  for  this  reason  be  over- 
come." Literally,  "  be  cruahed,*'  or  <*  overwhehned."  Compare 
Manutiua:  ^^Non  idcirco  amieo  nullum  fruciumferct" — Qiiod  ai 
eodem,  dec  *'  Because  it  was  triumphed  over  1^  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  a  mere  contest  for  of^e."  In  the  contest  for  the  coBaoI* 
8hq>  Cicero  gave  his  interest  to  Sulpicius  against  Murena. 

9.  Quae  si  causa  non  esset,  dec.  *<  And  even  if  thia  motive  did 
not  exist,  still,  either  the  high  rank  of  the  man  himself,  or  the  ele- 
vated nature  of  the  office  which  he  has  obtained,  would  have  branded 
jie  with  the  deepest  stigma  of  pride  and  of  cruelty,  if  I  had  refused 
to  undertake  the  cause  of  one,  most  distinguished  both  for  his  owa 
merits^  and  for  the  honours  confeixed  upon  him  by^the  Roman  people, 
when  it  was  fraught  with  ao  much  danger  to  his  wel&re." — ^The 
motive  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  &ia  sentence  is  his  friendship 
with  Murena. 

10.  Neque  est  mihi  intsgrum,  **  Nor  is  it  whc^y  within  my 
power." — Ut  meam  ^o^orem,  dec.  **To  r^use  to  impart  mj 
strenuous  aid  towarda  lightening  the  dangers  of  my  fellow- 
men." 

11.  Praemia  taaOa,  The  vadous  offices  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  especially  the  last  and  highest  of  them,  the. 
consulship. — Pro  has  industria,  **  For  my  active  exaction*  in  tiii» 
behalf,"  i.  e.  in  defending  others* 

12.  JLalores,  per  guos,  dbc.  *  "  To  discontinue  tiie  effbrto  by 
which  you  have  obtahied  these  rewards,  when  once  you  have  mad» 
them  your  own,  would  be  the  part  of  both  a  cunning  and  m  ii&» 
giatefial  man." — AsiwtL  Because  his  motive,  in  defending  and  aid- 
ing others,  would  have  been  the  mere  wish  of  idtimatoly  benefiting 
himself  by  becoming  popular ;  a  motive  craftily  concealed,  however 
until  his  object  was  accomplished. — htgratL  Because  he  oug^c  t» 
show  his  gratitude  in  fresh  efots  for  the  good  of  tiiose  who  hsva 
uised  him  to  office. 
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99      18.  Quod  H     "If  howerer.* — Te  auctore.      " By  your  own 

adTice.'*     Mora  Utenlly,    "yoa  being  the    aathor  (i.  e.    advi- 

■er)  of  the  itep.'* — NvUa  turpUtido.  "  No  disgraceful  imputalton.** 

H.  Improbitatem,     ''A  total  want  of  principle.**  More  liteia%, 

*  worthlessness.** — Coarguit.     "  Cleariy  argues." 

15.  De  tuo  ipsrus  studio.  "  From  your  own  pursuits,**  i.  e.  from 
joar  own  professional  conduct ;  from  your  own  way  of  acting  at  the 
bar. 

16.  EHam  adversariis^  Sec.  **  To  give  advice  even  to  the  ad- 
fersaries  of  your  friends,  when  consulting  you  on  a  point  of  law.** 
Respondere  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  the  giving  of  advice  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  juris-consult  Thus,  Cic.  de  clar.  Oral.  c. 
80 :  **RiUUiu9  magnum  mumu  de  jure  respondendi  susHnebai.^ 
Hence  the  term  responsa  prudentum  applied  to  the  opinions  giver, 
by  the  members  of  the  Roman  bar.  Consult  Instit.  Just.  1.  1,  tit. 
2 :  "  Nam  cum  vetercs  leges  regiae,**  &c. 

I QA  1.  Et  si  turpe  existimas,  dec.  **  And  if  you  think  it  discredita- 
ble to  you,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  very  individual  himself  against 
whom  you  have  now  appeared,  to  lose  his  cause.*'  Cicero,  after 
stating  that  Sulpicius,  in  common  with  the  other  lawyers  of  the  day, 
deemed  it  perfectly  proper  to  give  advice  even  to  the  adversaries  of 
tfieir  friends,  puts  the  following  case  :  A  person  has  a  dispute  with 
one  of  the  friends  of  Sulpicius,  and  thereupon  comes  to  the  latter, 
states  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and  obtains  his  profession&i 
advice.  The  friend  then  waits  upon  Sulpicius,  and  requests  him  to 
appear  as  his  advocate  on  the  trial  of  this  very  point.  Will  not  Sul' 
picius,  on  that  trial,  feel  his  self-love  seriously  wounded,  if  the  op- 
posite party,  to  whom  he  had  given  advice  in  this  very  same  case, 
and  who,  acting  on  that  advice,  has  defended  the  case,  be  defeated 
and  lose  his  cause  1 — Wo  have  given  the  explanation  of  Ferratius, 
which  seems  much  more  in  unison  with  the  context  than  that  of 
Emesti.  The  latter  understands  aUo  tempore  after  veneris,  and 
makes  the  meaning  to  be  this  :  "  If  you  deem  it  discreditable,  when 
you  appear  for  one,  against  whom  you  have  plead  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, that  this  individual  should  lose  his  cause,**  i.  e.  that  you 
afaoold  not  exert  yourself  now  in  his  behalf,  merely  because  you  ap- 
peared against  him  before  ^s. 

ft.  Te  adtoeato.  By  adooeaius  appears  to  be  meant  here,  not 
one  who  takes  part  in  the  actual  pleading  of  a  cause,  but  who  stands 
by  and  aids  another  by  his  advice  and  presence.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Asconius,  as  given  under  note  16,  page  97. 

3.  Causa  coders.  A  legal  expression  for  losing  a  cause,  used 
here  in  a  general  sense;  although,  in  its  special  acceptation,  it 
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f^ 

ippiias  nther  to  Uie  lots  of  a  case  through  some  failwe  in  the  fomiJQQ 

of  proceeding ;  what  we  call  in  English  a  nonrsait.  Compare  Cic. 
4e  Invent,  2,  19 :  *^Ita  jus  cmU  habemus  eotutUtUumf  ut  causa 
cadat  is,  qui  non^  quemadmodum  oportet,  egerit" 

4.  TuifojtUs.  **  The  rick  springs  of  yoor  legal  wisdom.*'  Com- 
pere note  20,  page  98.^-Nosiros  rwulos,    "  That  our  scanty  xSHaJ* 

b.  Tua  familiaritas,  **  My  long  acqnamtance  with  you,''  i  e. 
the  iriendship  I  entertain  for  yon.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  hate 
used  in  what  the  grammarians  call  its  passiye  sense.  The  actiro 
meaning  of  tua  familiaritas  would  be,  "  your  long  acquaintance 
with  me,"  or  '*  yonr  friendship  towards  me."  Consult  Sanet.  Htnero. 
2,  18,  p.  331,  vol.  1,  ed.  Bauer. 

6.  Ab  hoc  causa  remavisset,  "  Had  induced  me  to  decline  this 
cause." — Q.  HortensiOf  M.  Crasso.  These  two  individuals  were 
associated  with  Cicero  in  the  management  of. the  defence. — A  quib~ 
uSf  dec.  ''  By  whom,  I  well  know,  your  esteem  is  highly  prized," 
i.  e.  who  I  well  know  set  a  high  value  upon  your  fiiendahip,  and 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to  preserve  it. 

7.  Infimo.    "  Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people." 

8.  Nefarium.  "  A  wicked  man."  A  violator  of  the  hdy  law 
jC  ftiendship. 

,  9.  Quod  dandum  est  amieitiae,  dec.  "  Whatever  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  claims  of  friendship,  shall  be  liberally  conceded  by  me ;  so 
that  I  will  deal  with  you,  Servius,  in  the  same  way  as  if  my  own 
brother,  who  is  most  dear  to  me,  occupied  the  position  which  yoa 
now  do,"  i.  e.  as  if  my  own  brother,  and  not  you,  were  Murena's 
accuser.  Cicero  means,  that,  in  the  managem«|it  of  the  present 
case,  he  will  make  the  same  allowance  for  the  claims  of  fidendship, 
on  the  part  of  Sulpicius,  as  if  the  latter  were  his  own  brother  Quin- 
^us,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached. 

10.  Isto  in  loco.  Literally,  *<  in  the  sttoation  in  which  you  now 
are,"  i.  e.  an  accuser  of  Murena.  The  student  will  note  the  force 
of  iste  here.  A  want  of  attention  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  this 
pronoun  has  led  Manutius  into  the  error  of  supposing,  that  the 
phrase  isto  in  loco  is  here  equivalent  to  in  hoc  dignitate  consuLari. 

11.  Quod  trtbuendum  est,  &c.     "  Whatever,  on  the  other  handy 

is  to  be  yielded  by  me  to  the  claims  of  duty,  of  honour,  of  reUgioP,     . 
this  I  will  regulate  in  such  a  way,  as  to  bear  m  mind  that  I 
am  pleading  for  the  safety  of  one  friend  against  the  hot  attack  of 
another."     Literally,  "  in  behalf  of  the  danger  of  one  friend." 

12.  Jteligiom.  Because  Cicero  had  implored  the  favour  of 
heaven  towards  Murena  and  his  colleague  Silanus,  on  the  day  of  the 
comitia.     Compare  note  12,  page  9^. 
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100  '^  /iMriiyt,  fuMm9,  dee.  '« I  perenre,  JtidgM,  ^urt  Aere  favra 
tam  IIhm  heaJt  to  tha  enliraaceiintkm,  and  tlist  MM  of  Aese 
feaan  taken  vp  with  fha  eenam  of  Ma  pnTftte  fife,  Ibe  aecond  widi 
eontaatang  bia  ehim  aa  a  fit  eandideta  for  Ae'  eoaanUhip,  tho  tfand 
with  tfaa  aiiHgo  of  btibaiy.'*— By  MgmioM  ia  here  meant  penonai 
narit  or  worth,  and  \j  coiUeniio  HgnUaiu  a  diapatuig^  of  Ae  claim 
of  Muraiut  to  the  eonaolahip,  oti  the  gnrand  of  his  not  poaaeaaiug 
onffifflpnt  pacMmal  mafit  for  that  elevEted  atstion.  Uvdor  tfna  head 
of  paraanal  moiit  te  qoeatioD  of  ftmily  is  alaohnnigfat  in. 

14.  QutM  gTwrnmuLt  dte.  <*  Which  ought  to  hare  been  Ae 
wwgfalieat,*'  i  o.  ooght  to  hafe  been  managed  in  each  a  way  as 
natoiaUj  to  fonn  the  heaTiest  and  gnrest  chaige  against  him. 

15.  iifia  fitii  tR/nno  ei  Urns,  dec.  '^Haa  profed  so  weak  and 
liifoloua  a  one,  that  aeme  eatabhahed  practice  on  the  part  of  acca- 
aaiB,  lather  than  any  real  gnmnda  for  imputing  criminality,  has  com- 
pelled tham  to  aay  aomething  aboot  the  life  of  licinias  Mnrena.'^ 
—•By  Ux  mBeusMi&ria  is  meant,  an  eatabliahed  practice,  on  the  put 
of  aoeoseri,  to  impute  to  die  aeeoaed  aa  ill-epent  and  dissolute  life. 
—'MttUiicendi  fmeuUas.  Any  gnmnda  for  est^lishing  real  ciimi- 
aality. 

16.  Ohjeeta  est  enhn  Asia.  '*  Asia  namely  has  been  made  a 
aomco  of  repraaeh  to  him.**  The  particle  emm  is  here  eo!q>loyed  in 
the  aense  of  nsmjM,  like  Um  ineheatiTe  y6f  m  Greek.  (Compare 
Hoegneen,  P»t.  Orate,  p.  88,  ed  Sekuix.y^Asia,  The  Roman? 
legaided  Asia  aa  the  aonice  wheoce  all  their  Inxuy  originated 
Oomparo  Ii?y,  89,  6  :  **  iMxmriae  «ittm  peregrinae  crigo  a5  exir^ 
eita  iitialieo  tnascte  in  yrhem  est :  ii  ffimum  leetoB  atratot,  vestem 
atragjdam  freHoMM,  plagtdas,  et  alia  texlUia,  et^  qvuu  turn  magni 
fieaa  atp^lutiUa  hdbebaniur,  monopodia  et  obaeoo  Romam  adoexe- 
ncMf,"  dx. 

17.  Non  ad  volupiaUm  ot  huatriam.  <'Not  for  purposes  of 
pleasine  and  debaocheiy.*' — In  mUiiari  laJbore.  He  was  serving 
nmder  his  feAer  L.  Mnrena,  who  had  been  left  by  Sylla  m  command 
of  the  Asiatic  forces. 

18.  Qui  n  adoUoceno,  6cc,  "  Now,  had  he,  when  a  yotmg  man, 
not  performed  military  service,  his  feAer  being  at  the  time  com- 


19.  An,  cum  sedere,  dec.  **  When  die  sons  of  those  conmumdera 
Aat  triomph,  who  still  wear  the  praetexta,  are  aocnstomed  in  par 
ticolar  to  ait  on  the  horses  which  draw  the  car,  waa  this  onr 
to  aToid  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  fether  with  his  own  militar} 
trophies  1"— The  triumphant  general's  children  sat  with  him  in  the 
car.    Hia  aona  who  wore  the  pnuiexta  rode  on  the  horaes  dmwm| 
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%  m  ^MtfmA  an  «di«r  Ihmbm.    th&pmttnthi  wu  tram  by  tiie][^0 
Radaaki  ymith  tffl  the  age  of  17,  when  tlie  fOjgw  vtrtli*,  eir  mndsr 
^IfBy  was  assamed. 

90.  Hme  dom$  miZiterAitf,  dw.  Hie  weumg  of  thia  is,  wm 
not  Morena  to  peifoim  aaUtaty  aenrioe  under  hk  Ihther  In  Aaia^  ^ 
order  OmA,  by  diatingolriikig  himself  there,  he  mi^t,  en  his  letom 
home,  grace  the  triumph  of  his  parents  hy  displaying  the  mfliSaiy 
lewards  he  himself  had  received  t  This,  of  course,  is  meant  as  an 
answer  to  the  charge  of  his  having  been  in  Asia.  It  was  the  Tery 
eomitry  wh^re  he  ought  to  haye  been  at  the  time. 

21.  Et  si  hahet  Ann,  dec.  <'  And  since  Asia  carries  with  it  a 
certain  snspicion  of  dissolute  living,  not  his  having  neter  seen  Asia, 
bnt  his  having  lived  temperately  in  Asia  must  be  made  a  source  of 
praise  to  him.*' 

1.  SeA  aUquoA  imt  m  Atia,  dec     **  But  some  iagrant  and  dia-  JQJ 
gracefol  vice,  either  contracted  by  him  in  Asia,  or  introduced  by 
others  firom  that  country,*'  i.  e.  either  eome  vice  which  he  himself 
had  contracted  while  living  in  Asia,  or  one  of  Asiatic  origm,  brought 

to  Rome  by  some  other  individual,  and  contracted  by  Murena  at  te 
latter  place. 

2.  MeruUse  stipendkt,  **  To  have  perfofmed  xaS^tUf  service." 
The  iitesral  meaning;  of  merere  tHpetidiA  is  "  to  earn  pay." — In  eo 
beUo.  The  Mithridatic  War.— FirAc^.  "Was  a  pkoof  of  his  cour 
age." 

3.  PUtatU.  "Of  his  filial  piety."  Shown  as  well  by  his  cheer- 
fulnebs  in  serving  under  his  parent  as  by  his  wish  to  contribute  to 
that  parent's  glory. — Finem  gtipendiorwn,  "  The  termination  of 
his  sernce." 

4.  MaUdicto.  "For  censure." — Oeeupami,  **Has  pre-oc- 
cupied." 

5.  Saltaiorem.  Dancing  was  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  the  dancing,  however,  which  had  found  its  way  ficom 
the  stage  into  convivial  cirdes  that  was  justly  condemned,  and  not 
every  species.  For  the  Romans  had  their  sacred  orrefigious 
dsMses,  with  which  of  course  no  fault  was  found.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Graevius :  "  Saltator  Mc  est  histrio,  Non  enim  qua0- 
vis  saUaAio  Romae  turpis  erat  et  probrasaf  sed  Msirionica  et  mon- 
itor." With  the  Greeks  a  di£foient  usage  prevailed.  Consult  the 
remarks  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  preface,  uid  also  the  first  chapter 
of  his  life  of  Epaminondas. 

6.  MaUdictum,  si  vers  cbjicUur,  dec.  "  This,  if  it  be  truly  object- 
ed unto  him,  is  the  charge  of  an  angry  accuser ;  but,  if  falsely,  of  a 
slanderous  calumniator."    In  either  case,  therefore,  Cato  ought  not 
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conustent  with  the  chancter  of  a  sage,  aa  a  dkregard  for  the  truth. 

7.  Quare  cum  ista,  6lc.  **  Wherefore,  since  you  aze  a  persou  of 
such  weight  of  character,  you  ought  not,  Marcus  Cato,  to  snatch  a 
ealumny  from  the  1^  of  the  rabble,  or  from  some  carousal  of  boffoons 
and  ras^y  to  call  a  consul  of  the  Roman  people  a  dancer,"  i  e. 
since  your  authority  carries  so  much  influence  with  it,  you  ought  tc 
be  careful  what  charges  you  bring  against  others>  especially  against 
those  in  elevated  ststlons 

8.  Ex  trivio.  By  trivium  is  literally  meant  a  place  where  three 
ways  meet,  and  where  all  manner  of  idlers  and  low  persons  are  ac- 
customed to  congregate.  It  is  then  taken,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  denote  this  class  (^  persons  themselyes,  or  in  other  words,  the 
rabble,  the  lowest  vulgar. 

9.  Scurrarum,  By  seurra  is  meant  a  buffoon,  a  scoffer,  a  jester, 
one  who,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  merriment,  cares  not  what  he  either 
says  or  does,  and  who  is  particularly  fond  of  raising  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  others,  by  some  coarse  slander.  Verrius  Flaccus  derives 
the  texm  **  a  sequendo,'**  {seurra^  quasi  securra,)  and  makes  its  prim 
itive  meaning  to  be  "  a  parasite,**  or  one  who  **  follows"  .in  the  train 
of  a  rich  person,  to  amuse  him  by  his  buffoonezy.  Festus  ridicules 
this  etymology  veiy  properly.  (Fest.  de  verb.  sign.  p.  240,  ed,  land.) 
Tbo  word  appears  rather  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  the  German 
"  scherxen,'*  "  to  rail  at,"  "  to  jeer,"  &c. 

10.  Convimo.  The  common  text  has  comncioy  which  Lambinus 
fint  altered,  om  conjecture,  to  convivio.  This  latter  reading  is 
ad<qpted  by  Emesti  and  Scheller. 

11.  Neque  in  conmvio  moderato  atque  honesto.     *'  Nor  at  a  weU- 
gulated  and  becoming  repast." — Tempestivi  convinii,  &c.    "  Dan- 

mg  is  the  last  companion  of  the  revels  of  the  table,  of  a  place  de* 
voted  to  pleasure,  of  much  enjoyment,"  i.  e.  is  the  last  act  in  a  de- 
bauch, in  a  place  where  every  thing  breathes  of  pleasure,  dec. — ^By 
tempeMtimim  camnvium,  (literally,  "  an  unseasonable  banquet,")  is 
meant  an  entertainment  which  commenced  earlier  than  the  ordinaiy 
hour,  and  was  protracted  until  a  much  later  one  than  usual.  Com- 
pare note  22,  page  52. 

12.  TumiMarnpiaid,6K.  "You  eagerly  catch  at  that,  which," 
See.  Mild  is  here  elegantly  redundant,  unless  we  render  it  by  a 
species  of  paraphrase :  <*  m  order  to  thwart  my  intended  defence,** 
or  else  something  analogous. 

13.  Relinquis  ilia,  &c.  "  You  leave  those  things  unnoticed," 
&c.,  i.  e.  you  are  silent  about  other  moral  blemishes.^Cicero  meani^ 
that  no  other  moral  failings  are  spoken  of  by  his  opponents,  as  ex 
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Pig«i 

utaag  in  the  ehazaeter  of  Muena ;  whereas  dancing  would  imply,  \Q  | 
of  cooise,  an  indulgence  in  manyotfier  ezceeaes,  and  coold  not,  in 
fact,  exut  without  them. 

14.  NuUum  turpe  eottnnium,  6k.  **  No  disgraceful  hanqxteting, 
no  amours,  no  revelling,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  ezpendituie  is 
pointed  out." — ^As  regards  comissatio  cansnlt  note  11,  page  16. 

15.  Quae  voluptatis  nomen  habcTUt  dec.  "  Which  bear  the  veij 
name  of  pleasure,  and  are  actual  vices,'*  i.  e.  which  stand  for^ 
to  the  world  with  the  name  and  character  of  reprehensible  plea** 
ures. 

16.  Umbram  luxuriae.  "  The  unbidden  companion  of  debauch 
ciy."  Among  the  Romans,  an  uninvited  guest,  who  accompanied 
another,  generally  some  distinguished  personage,  to  a  feast,  was 
caUed  his  <<«m^a.''  (Compare  Horat.  Sat.  2,  8,  22.)  The  term 
is  here  forcibly  applied  to  dancing,  which  is  always,  according  to 
the  Roman  way  of  thinking,  sure  to  follow,  as  an  uninvited  guest, 
in  the  train  of  debauchery.  Compare  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  y.)  : 
"Umbra^  comes :  Mtren.  6  :  SaltaHo  est  umbra  luxuriae.** 

17.  NuUum  petulans  dictum.  "  No  lascivious  expression."  In 
the  common  text,  the  words  in  tnta  follow ;  but  tiiey  axe  out  of 
place  here,  and  seem  to  have  originated  from  in  vitam.  Emesti  re- 
tains them  in  his  jtext,  but  condemns  them  in  a  note.  Beck  encloses 
them  within  brackets.     We  have  rejected  them  with  Schiitz. 

1.  Quo  coTutUuto.     <<This  point  being  established,*'  i.  e.  the|02 
charge  against  the  private  life  of  Marena,  having  been  thus  dis- 
proved. 

2.  Sumrnam  dignitatem  generis^  dec.  "  The  highest  degree  of 
personal  merit,  founded  on  birth,  integrity,  the  active  exercise  ot 
talent,  and  all  those  other  accomplishments,  relying  on  which  it  is 
right  for  you  to  aspire  to  an  application  for  the  consulship." 

3.  Contempsitti.  '*You  have  treated  with  contempt."  Referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  Sulpicius,  in  the  course  of  his  remaiks,  had 
sought  to  depreciate  the  origin  of  Murena. 

4.  Quo  loco,  dec.  **  If  in  handling  this  topic  you  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  assert." — Aventinum.  Cicero  refers  here  to  the  first 
secession  of  the  people,  which,  according  to  Piso,  an  eariier  historian 
than  Livy,  and  who  is  cited  by  the  latter,  (2,  32,)  was  made  to  the 
Aventine  hill,  and  not  to  Mens  Sacer. 

5.  Sin  auteniy  dec.  "  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  distin- 
guished and  honourable  families  of  plebeian  origin,  then  both  the 
great-grandfather,"  dec.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  m  our  own 
idiom :  "  But  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  and  honour- 
able plebeian  families,  for,  both  the  great-grandfather,"  dec. 
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1(12  ^-  Proamu,  P.  liemhn  Muivn,  wlio  vnm  pnelor  A.  U.  O 
596. — Amu.  Of  tha  nme  name  with  the  pieceding,  and  pnelof 
A.  U.  C.  640. 

7.  Ex  praeimm.  **  h  his  prMtonhip.'*  He  triunpliBd  ftnr  •!»- 
ceMet  OT«r  MiUnidatea. 

8.  Puiri  debUu9.  He  had  gone  timwgfa  all  the  snboidiBate 
oAoea,  and  only  stopped  short  at  the  eonsnlihlp,  for  whieh  he  had 
the  &irest  clafan  for  aervices  tendered  his  coantiy. — FQio,  The 
llnrena  who  was  accased  on  the  present  occasion. 

9.  Hominihus  lUeratu  et  hiatoricia.  ''To  literaiy  men  and 
htBtoriana.*'  Sdpkhia  traced  hack  his  origin  to  Sermts  Sulpicius, 
who  was  consul  in  the  tenth  }rear  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
A.  U.  C.  268.  Conqnre  €Hc,  BnU.  16  ;  and  Sigonms,  Fast.  Cons. 
p.  23,  ed.  Oxon. — Populo  d  tujjfragaioribiu  obscwrwr.  **  Is  less 
familiar  to  the  people  and  voters  at  elections."  Ciceto  means,  that 
the  intermediate  Solpieii,  from  the  fonnder  of  the  line  downward, 
especially  those  of  more  recent  times,  had  not  signalized  themsehes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  bxonght  in  a  yeiy  marked  manner  before  the 
notice  of  the  people. 

10.  Fuit  equestri  loeo.  From  this  we  see  that  a  patrician  mi^ 
remain  an  equea. — Ntdla  iUuatri  laude.  **  For  no  ilhistrioas  action." 
X^nts  is  here  put  for  an  action  deserving  of  praise.  Compare  Emesti, 
{Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.) :  **  Laua^  pro  rebus  laude  digni*.^ 

11.  Ez  anruUium  vetustate.  Referring  to  the  early  date  of  that 
ancestor  of  his  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Hue.  Com- 
pare note  9. 

12.  Q.  Pompew.  Q.  Pompeius  Nepos,  who,  though  of  plebeian 
origin,  attained  neyertheless  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

13.  M.  AemiKo.  M.  Aemilias  Scaurus,  who  was  consul  A.  U. 
C.  638,  and  a  second  time  A.  U.  C.  646.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

14.  Ejusdem  animi  atque  ingemi  est.  "  It  requires  the  sama 
degree  of  spirit  and  of  talent." 

16.  Quem  non  acceperat.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was  thought 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  flute-player.  (Apophthegm,  p.  200, 
▼ol.  6,  p.  766,  ed.  Reiake.) — Mernoriam  prope  intermortuavv, 
Ac.  "  To  revive  by  his  own  merit  the  almost  extinct  remem- 
krance  of  his  Ima"  Compere  Aaconiua,  in  Or,  pro  Scaur. 

16.  Meo  labore  esae  perfectum.  "That  it  had  been  brough*, 
about  by  my  exertions,"  i.  e.  that  I  a  men  of  humble  origin,  had 
proved  of  so  much  service  to  my  countiy,  as  to  cause  low  bnth  ts 
be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  the  consulship. 
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17.  Qui  fwn  fMio  OuriUt  dee.  "  Who  remained  notwilliBtaiMi-JQj} 
dig  neglected,  eTen  though  they  recounted  not  only  the  instances 

of  the  Oniii,  the  Catos,  the  Pompeii,  those  worthies  of  former  days, 
men  of  the  greatest  Talour,  yet  of  lowly  origin,  but  eren  these  ex- 
amples of  recent  times,  the  Maiii,  and  Didii,  and  Caelii,"  i  e.  vfbo 
wefe  nevertheless  excluded  from  the  consulship,  on  account  of  their 
humble  origin,  or  else  discouraged  from  applying  for  it,  althon^ 
diey  could  point  to  many  bright  instances  in  the  past  and  present 
history  of  their  country,  where  men  of  humble  birth  had,  by  reason 
of  signal  merit,  been  advanced  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

18.  CwriiSt  CaUmilnu,  Pompeiis,  The  plural  is  here  used  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  sentence.  Curius  Dentatus,  Gato  the  censor, 
and  Quintus  Pompeius,  are  meant ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  part  of 
the  sentence,  Caius  Maiius,  T.  Bidius,  C.  Gaelius  Caldus.— Manu- 
tius  makes  a  difficulty  here  by  iTnagiiimg  that  Cicero  means  die 
Quintus  Pompeius,  surnamed  Rufus,  who  was  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
666,  during  the  youth  of  the  orator,  and  who  could  not  well,  there- 
fore, be  nuiked  among  the  "  on/t^V  ^^^^^  Marius,  I^dius  and 
Gaelius  are  styled  *'  recentes  ;**  and  he  thinks  that  for  Pompeiis  we 
should  read  Apphs.  Giceio,  however,  refers,  not  to  Pompeius 
Rufus,  but  to  R>mpeius  Nepos.  Compare  ^mc^'and  Schutz^  ad  lot. 

I.  Jacebani.    As  regiu^s  the  peculiar  force  of  this  verb  in  theJQ^ 
present  soutence,  compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  (  Clav.  Cie.  s.  t.)  : 
*<Jacere   dieuntur  qui  miims  groHosi  surU.      Imprimis  autem, 
qui  mUlatn  spem  magittratus  eofuequenii  hahent,  mm  eandidoH 
dint,  aut,  earn  ipsam  oh  cautam,  quia  nihU  aperant,  fu  petunt  quid- 

9.  TatUo  imervaUo.  "After  so  long  an  interval."  Compare 
Sfallustt  B.  C.  28 :  <'  Namque  anUa  pleraque  nobUiUu  imridia 
Matuahaty  et  quasi  poUm  constUatum  credehant,  si  eum,  quamiris 
egregiuSf  homo  novus  adeptus  foret" 

3.  Claustra  ista  ruAiiit€iHs.  *'  Those  barriers  of  nobility,"  L  e. 
those  bahiers  so  carefully  guarded  by  patrician  pride.— Zrto  hero 
denotes  contempt,  with  a  covert  reference  also  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  opponent :  those  barriers  of  nobility  which  you  would  again  seek 
to  make  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Murena. 

4.  Ex  familia  vetere  et  iUusiri.  The  family  of  Murena,  although 
plebeian  in  origin,  was  nevertheless  an  old  and  distinguished  one.-— 
Ah  equitis  RomamJUio.     Compare  note  16,  page  48. 

6.  Duobus  patrims,  L.  Sergius  Catilina  and  P.  Sulpicius  Galba. 
'^Modestissimo  atque  optimo  viro,  "  A  man  of  the  utmost  modesty 
and  probity."  Asconius  (Arg,  Orai.  eorttra  compel.)  calls  Um, 
**mrsohrius  sanctusqup.'*^ 
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103  6.  Dignitaie.  "  In  penomil  merit."— G^olio.  *<  In  iiiflcieiice,*^ 
L  e.  in  iaYOur  with  the  people.  The  allusion  is  to  that  influence 
which  antiquity  of  &mily  had  hitheito  claimed  as  its  peculiar  right 

7.  (^od  n  id  crimen,  &c.  "  Now,  if  this  ought  to  have  been 
alleged  as  a  crime  against  a  man  of  humble  biith,  undoubtedly  «• 
that  occasion,  neither  enemies  nor  envious  persons  would  have  beer 
wanting  to  uige  it  against  me." — ^The  pronoun  td  refers  here  to 
success  in  gaining  the  consulship ;  and  the  strong  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  crimen  derives  elucidation  ficom  the  language  of  Sallust, 
referred  to  in  a  previous  note :  *<  et  quasi  poUtU  canstUaium  erede 
bant." 

8.  Cujus  est  magna  in  uiroque  digmtas.  **  Of  which  there  is  a 
hrge  and  distinguished  share  in  each."  The  Licinian  family,  al- 
though of  plebeian  origin,  is  here  placed  on  a  Aill  equality  widi  the 
line  of  the  Stilpicil. 

9.  Quaesturam  una.  peiOt,  6cc.  These  words  are  supposed  to 
be  flpoken  by  Sulpicius. — Cicero  adverts  here  to  another  allegation 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  namely  that  he  was  declared  quaestor  be- 
fore Murena,  that  is,  preo«ded  hkn  in  the  order  of  election.  "  He 
sought  the  quaestorship  along  wjth  joq,  and  I  was  declared  before 
him."  The  order  of  precedence  coqpng  the  successful  candidates 
was  regulated  by  the  number  of  votes  ^which  each  received;  and 
Sulpicius  seeks  to  make  this  a  proof  of  his  superiority, »  point  of 
personal  merit,  to  Murena,  because  when  they  bodi  were  elected 
qiiaestors,  the  majority  of  Sulpicius  was  greater  than  diat  of  the 
other. 

10.  Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  **  There  is  no  need  tA 
answering  every  objection,"  i.  e.  there  is  no  need  of  going  into  a 
long  discu88'/>n  respecting  every  objection  vehich  an  opponent  may 
see  fit  to  raise.  Some  objections  answer  themselves ;  and  this  is 
one  of  them. 

^1.  Cum  muUi,  &c.  *' That  when  there  are  many  candidates 
e^al  in  point  of  merit,  and  only  one  of  them  can  obtain  the  first 
Bank,  the  order  of  merit  and  of  announcement  is  not  the  same,"  dec. 
L  e.  in  announcing  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors,  some 
one  of  them  must  of  course  be  named  first,  and  the  rest  must  follow 
in  a  certain  order,  but  this  is  no  proof  of  relative  merit. — There  is 
more  in  the  argument  of  Sulpicius  than  Cicero  is  willing  to  admit 
A  greater  number  of  votes  given  for  one  candidate  than  for  another 
even  when  both  succeed  to  ofiSce,  must  be  regarded  as  some  proof 
of  the  possession  of  superior  merit  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  give 
those  votes.  Cicero,  it  is  true,  supposes  the  candidates  to  be  aH 
eoual  in  point  of  merit,  "pares  dignitate,"  but  this  is  begging  ths 
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qnestion,  for  it  is  the  yery  thing  to  be  proved.  Besides,  he  hixirae]f,1QQ 
vvhen  speaking  of  hia  own  case,  attaches,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
a  great  deal  more  of  importance  to  the  fact,  of  his  having  been  de- 
clared quaestor  one  of  the  first,  first  aedile,  and  first  praetor. 
Compare  Or,  in  Pis.  c.  1 :  "  Me  quum  quaestorem  in  primiSf  aedi- 
Um  priorem,  praeiorem  primum  cunctis  suffragiis  popultis  Roma- 
rats  faciebat ;  homini  HU  hmcrem,  rum  generi,  &c.,  deferebaty — 
The  student  will  observe,  that  it  is  aedilem  priorem  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  because  there  were  only  two  aediles,  but  in  our  text  it 
is  quaestor  prior  merely  with  reference  to  Sulpicius  and  Murena, 
because  the  number  of  quaestors  at  the  time  was  quite  large,  and 
if  Sulpicius  had  stood  at  the  head  of  all,  he  would  have  been  called 
quaestor  primus. 

12.  Sed  quaestura,  &.c.  **  But,  in  truth,  the  quaestorship  allotted 
to  each  of  you,  was  almost  equally  unimportant."  Literally,  "  the 
quaestorship  of  each  was  almost  of  equal  importance  in  point  of  lot." 
The  provinces,  or  duties  of  the  quaestors,  were  assigned  to  them  by 
lot,  and  Murena  and  Sulpicius  drew  two  of  the  most  insignificant 

13.  Lege  Titia.  "  Under  the  Titian  law,"  i.  e.  by  the  oper 
ation  of  this  law.  The  Lex  Titia  (proposed  by  the  tribune 
Titius,  A.  U.  G.  448)  ordained  that  the  existing  number  of  quaestora 
should  be  doubled,  and  that  they  should  determine  their  provinces  by 
lot.  By  the  operation  of  this  law,  Murena  obtained  an  unimportant 
province,  in  which  he  had  no  chance  of  distinguishing  himself.  By  the 
operation  of  the  same  law  (i.  e.  by  being  compelled  to  run  his 
chance  in  drawing  lots)  Servius  obtained  a  province  equally  insigci- 
ficsuit. 

14.  Tu  Ulam,  &c.  "  You  that  one,  at  which,  when  the  quaes- 
tors are  allotted  to  the  different  provinces,  a  shout  of  ridicule  is  even 
accustomed  to  be  raised."  The  unlucky  quaestor  who  drew  this 
province,  for  his  sphere  of  operations,  was  exposed  to  the  laughter 
of  those  who  stood  around. 

16.  Ostiensemj  &c.  "  The  province  namely  of  Ostia,  not  «• 
much  productive  of  influence,  or  conferring  distinction,  as  full  of 
toil  and  trouble."  The  burdensome  nature  of  this  province  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  Ostia's  being  a  mnch-fre> 
quented  searport,  and  also  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity.  (Com- 
pare Graeviaa  ad  loc.)  Emesti  assigns  a  different  explanation, 
which  we  cannot,  of  course,  mention  here.  Consult  Cla9.  Cie.  b. 
▼.  Aquarius. 

16.  Consedit.  "  Sfettled  down  from  public  view,"  i.  e.  passed 
not  the  bounds  of  the  quaestorship. 

17.  In  quo  excuirere^  &c.    "  In  which  your  merit  might  speed 
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103  fafth  and  become  knowo.*'    A  metaphor  boirowed  fion.  chanot- 


18.  Rdipd  temporis  spatium,  &c.  **  The  ^period  of  time  te- 
flMmmg  after  this  is  next  made  a  subject  of  comparison,"  i  e. 
the  mode  in  which  yoa  have  each  passed  your  time  since  the  ezpiia- 
tkm  of  your  respective  quaestorships. 

19.  Hane  urhanam  milUiam,  &c.  "  This  city  warfare  of  an- 
•weiing  legal  questions,  of  drawing  up  writings,  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  clients,  full  of  perplexity  and  vexation."  We 
have  here,  arranged  under  three  heads,  all  the  duties  of  a  Roman 
lawyer,  and  the  whole  is  pleasantly  called  urbana  militia^  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  real  war&re  in  which  Murena  is  engaged. — Re- 
tpondetuU.  Consult  note  16,  page  99. — Scribendi.  This  refers  to 
^  drawing  up  of  contracts,  articles  of  agreement,  &c. — CavendL 
The  reference  here  is  to  advice  generally :  how  a  case  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged, an  agreement  to  be  made,  dec.  Compare  Emesti,  {CUn, 
Cfie.  B.  V.)  :  Caveo  de  jureconsuUts  dicUur,  cum  litiganHlnu  out 
0iiquid  contrahenHbus,  sive  verho  sive  scripto,  ostenduntf  quomodo 
H$  inBtruenda,  resque  eorUrahenda  sitf  ne  causa  cadafU,  aui  deeipi- 
antur," — ^It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tbat  Cicero  refers  in  the  text,  to 
the  Roman  lawyer  or  jurisconsult,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
as  distinct  from  the  orator,  or  pleader  in  the  coarts,  Sulpicius  being 
ranked  under  the  former  class. 

20.  DiJicuUatem  exsorbuU,  "  He  patiently  encountered  eveiy 
difficulty.*'  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  coarse,  but  ex 
preestre.  "  He  gulped  down  every  difficulty,"  and  made  the  best 
of  it. 

\Q^    1.  Inea  scUntia.    **  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."     Alluding 
to  the  civil  or  Roman  law. 

2.  Legatus  L.  LuctUlo  fuit.  In  the  Mithridatic  war.  His  father 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  Sylla*s  in  the  same  war.—  Qua  in  Ugaiume. 
"  During  which  lieutenancy." 

3.  SigTia  contuUt ;  manum  cotueruU.  "  He  engaged ;  he  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  foe."  Manum  consercre  refers  here  to  the 
personal  prowess  of  Murena. — Signa  conferre  is  merely  **  to  en- 
gage," "  to  join  battle,"  but  manum  conserere^  "  to  come  to 
dose  quarters,"  "  to  fight  hand  to  hand,"  dtc.  Compaie  the  Greek 
form  of  expression,  fnyuCvat  rag  x^^P"^^' 

4.  Asiam  istam  refertamy  dec.  **  That  Asia  of  yours,  crowded 
with  riches,  and  the  abode  of  voluptuousness."  The  pronoun  Uta 
has  here  its  usual  force :  that  Asia  whieh  you  make  a  source  of  re- 
proach to  him,  and  about  his  conduct  in  which  you  are  continuallf 
declaiming. 
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6.  iife  e«l  vertaiu*.  "  He  bo  condacted  himself."  litenUy,  <<  he  |Q4 
was  so  employed.'* 

6.  Coneessam  Heentiam  fing-endi.  **  The  priyilege  allowed  us 
of  uttering  mere  fictions/'  i.  e.  of  exaggerating  the  services  of  Mtt- 
fena. — PubUcis  Uteris,      **  By  the  despatches  of  that  commander.' 

7.  Surnma  in  utroque,  &c.  *'  There  is,  then,  in  each  the  highest 
reputation,  the  greatest  personal  merit;  which,  if  Servins  shall 
allow  me  so  to  do,  I  will  consider  entitled  to  equal  and  similar  praise. 
But  no  such  thing  is  allowed  me.  He  makes  a  brisk  attack  on  the 
military  art,  he  inreighs  against,"  &c. 

8.  Esse*     <'  Belongs  as  a  matter  of  course." 

9.  MiM.  The  pronoun  is  here  merely  idiomstical,  and  not  to  be 
translated.  Unless,  indeed,  we  paraphrase  it,  as  in  a  previous  ith 
stance.  (Note  13,  page  101.)  It  may  be  then  considered  as  some- 
what analogOQs  peihape  to  our  ordinary  eipression,  **  Hazk  ye,  n^ 
friend." 

10.  Forum  nan  attigeris  f  "  TM  you  all  that  while  not  set  fool 
m  the  forum  V* — Owm  tw,  qui  in  foro,  &c.  **  Are  you  going  to 
-contend  in  point  of  personal  merit  with  those  who  have  made  their 
very  dwellings  in  the  forura  1" 

11.  PosiUun  in  ocuHs  esse  groHam.  "  That  the  favour,  Which  my 
conduct  had  won,  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  ray  country- 
men." And,  therefore,  they  endured  the  more  patiently  my  appeal^ 
tng  so  often  before  them. 

12.  Msi  saiktatem,  **  The  satiety  arismg  from  my  daily  appear- 
ance." This,  of  course,  is  what  commentators  call  oratorie  didumy 
and  by  no  means  a  copy  of  Cicero's  secret  thoughts.-— ikfa^'no  meo 
labors.     "  By  great  exertions  on  my  part." 

13.  Destderium.  "  Occasional  absence."  Literally,  *•  the  want 
of  us/'  at  times. 

14.  Ad  studiorum  atque  artium  conientionem.  *'  To  the  com- 
parison between  your  respective  habits  and  professions."  Studia 
is  here  equivalent  to  mores.  Compare  Com.  Nep.  VU,  Aleib.  11, 
8  :  "  Postquam  inde  expulsus  Tkehas  venerit,  adeo  studiis  eomm 
inservisse,^*  Ac,  and  Fischer ^  Ind.  in  Nep.  s.  v. 

16.  Qui.  **  How."  Old  ablative  form  for  quo.  More  correctly 
speaking,  qui  is  the  regular  ablative  from  quis,  like  miti  from  finftf y 
or  taU  from  talis.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Perizonius,  ad  Sonet 
Min.  3,  14.— Vol.  1,  p.  700,  ed.  Bauer. 

16.  MuUoplus  dignUoHs.  "  A  much  stronger  claim."  DigmtoM 
e  here  a  claim  founded  upon  personal  worth  or  merit. — Vigilas  tu 
U  noetSf  dec.  An  amusing  comparison  now  follows  between  the 
r  and  the  soldier,  purposely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former 
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104  ^y  '^®  Uw]rer  is  here  again  meant  the  junaconaiiH*  in  the  stnc 

sense  of  the  term. 

17.  GaUorum.  The  Roman  professional  men  rose  at  an  eaitj 
hour,  to  be  ready  for  their  clients  and  dependants  who  were  very 
early  in  attendance.  (Compare  Horat.  Sat.  1,  1,10.)  So  the  lereet 
of  Uie  magistrates  were  held  at  an  early  period  of  the  momiog. 
Sallust  B.  a  c.  28. 

1 05  ^*  ^*^<^''^^^^-    '^^  trumpet  called  buccina  was  used  for  chan- 
ging the  watches.     Hence  the  propriety  of  the  term,  on  the  present 

occasion,  to  denote  early  rising  at  the  commencement  of  the  morn- 
ing watch,  or  three  o'clock.  The  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches  of  three  hours  each.  The  first  watch  commenced  at  sii 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  according  to  our  enumeration  of  time. 

2.  Tu  actionem  instUuis,  **  You  arrange  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  a  case."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  actia,  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  explanation  of  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  **  Actio  est  for' 
nmla,  qua  actor  tUitur  in  intendenda-reo  lite,  quae  a  jureeonstdtis 
fere  petebatur."  It  is  analagous  to  what  we  call,  at  the  present 
day,  the  **  pleadings"  in  a  case,  that  is,  the  carrying  a  case  on,  in 
accordance  with  technical  written  forms,  until  it  is  ready  for  trial. 

3.  Netui  constdtoree.  "  Lest  they  who  ask  your  advice  be  taken 
m  by  others."  Understand  capiantur. — Capiantur.  *'Be  taken 
by  the  foe." 

4.  Ille  tenet  et  scitf  dec.  *'  He  understands  and  well  knows  how 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  you  how  rains,  may  be  prevented  from 
doing  harm."  The  reference,  in  the  words  aquae  pluviae,  is  to  the 
ancient  action,  "  de  aqua  pluvia  arcenda,^^  mentioned  in  the  Digests, 
(lib.  39,  tit.  3.  ^1,  seqq.) :  "  Si  cui  aqua  pluvia  damnum  daUt, 
aetione  aquae  pluviae  areendae  aoertetur  aqua."  By  aqua  pluvid, 
in  this  species  of  action,  the  Roman  lawyers  meant  either  the  water 
produced  by  heavy  rains,  or  other  water  swelled  by  rams.  Thus 
nipian  remarks :  "  Aquam  phttnam  dicimus,  quae  de  coelo  cadit^ 
atque  imbre  excrescit ;  eive  per  ee  haec  coelestie  noceat,  ut  Tubere 
ait,  five  cum  alia  mixta  sit."  The  action  lay,  when  one,  by  erec- 
tions or  works  of  any  kind,  altered  the  course  of  such  water,  or 
made  it  flow  more  rapidly,  or  caused  it  to  rise  by  compxessing  it 
within  narrower  limits,  from  all  which  things  danger  was  appie* 
bended  by  those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  person  who 
did  this  could  be  stopped  in  his  movements.  The  action  also  lay 
when  actual  damage  had  been  done :  as,  for  example,  when  one 
constructed  an  embankment  to  keep  oot  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring 
fen  from  his  grounds,  and  the  waters  of  this  fea,  being  afterward 
swelled  by  lain,  and  unable  to  follow  their  old  direction  bj  i 
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pf  the  embanksM&t,  qnmad  in  an  opposite  conne  and  injured  the]  Qf 
fields  of  a  neighbour.     {Nerattus,  as  cited  by  Ulpian  ad.  loc. — 
Compare  Cic.  Topic,  c.  9.) 

6.  Excrdtatur,    The  common  text  has  exerckatus  est,  but  exet- 
cittLtwr,  which  suits  the  context  much  better,  is  given  by  Quintiliar 
(9,  3, 32)  who  cites  the  present  passage  from  lUe  tenet  to  regendi* 
and  it  is  also  found  in  several  MSS.,  and  early  editions. 

6.  In  propagandie  finibtu.  "  In  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  ooi 
empire."    Literally,  **  in  carrying  forward." 

7.  Jn  Ttgendis.  "  In  regulating  those  of  some  field,"  I  e.  in  an 
action  brought  about  the  boundaiy  line  of  some  piece  of  ground. 
The  contrast  here,  between  the  operations  of  Murena  and  Sulpicius. 
is  extremely  amusing,  and  must  have  been  most  mortifying  tc 
the  notions  of  self-importance  entertained  by  the  latter. 

8.  Rei  mUUaris  virtus,  &c.  "  The  excellence  of  the  military  art 
surpasses  that  of  eveiy  other." 

9.  Et  haee  forenns  latu,  6u:.  "  And  this  our  reputation  and 
assiduity,  at  the  bar,  lie  sheltered  beneath  the  protection  and  secu 
flty  which  martial  prowess  affords." 

10.  Simul  aique  increpuitf  6lc.  "  As  soon  as  the  least  suspicion 
of  any  public  commotion  has  arisen."  Literally,  **  has  sounded 
forth."  TumuUus  appears  to  be  taken  here  in  a  somewhat  more 
general  n^eaning  than  its  ordinary  one.  The  signification  which 
this  term  usually  has  is  explamed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  volume 
Compare  note  8,  page  26." 

11.  Arte*  nostrae.    Eloquence  and  legal  science. 

12.  Et,  quoniam,  du:.  **  And,  since  you  seem  to  me  to  Ibndle 
that  science  of  the  law,  as  if  it  were  a  little  daughter  of  yours." 
Compare  the  explanation  given  to  osctUari  by  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic 
s.  V. :  (<  Osculari,  nimis  magmfaeere,  amare" 

13.  Istud  nescio  quid,  "  Iliat,  I  know  not  what,"  i.  e.  that 
something  or  other,  that  really  very  unimportant  matter.  Compare 
note  21,  page  63.  The  reference  is  to  diy,  technical  law-know- 
ledge. 

14.  Contmemia,  gravitate,  juttttia,  fide.  The  common  text  has 
these  an  as  genitives,  continentiae,  gravitatis,  justitiae,  fidei.  We 
have  made  the  alteration,  with  Schutz,  after  the  suggestion  of  Lam- 
binus.  In  the  common  reading,  ceteris  omnibus  comes  in  veiy 
awkwardly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inelegant  form  of  expression  in 
nriutibus  coniinenttae,  6lc. 

16.  Quod  quidem  jtu  cimle  didicisti,  dec.    <<  As  to  your  having 
learnt,  indee(^  the  civil  law,  I  will  not  say  you  have  lost  your  labour    * 
m  so  doing.*' 
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106  ^^'  ^ «^ '»«^^'^*fMt.  "IiitlMtbrafldififkiiimledge.'*  .DImi. 
^Itmi  IB  lien  equivaleiit  to  doetrina.  Compare  &e  langaage  of 
Ckeio,  in  speaJdog  (n  Aichimedet  (m  Verr.  4, 58) :  **  Arekimedem 
Shm,  suimmo  ingenh  hmmntm  ef  ike^iiUL,'*  i.  e.  a  nnn  of  tfas 
greatest  talent  and  knowledge. 

17.  Mtntitam.  "  Sore."  By  immste  ma  is  meant  apaOi  gondid 
from  all  inroad  or  intemiption  CxMn  wxttont,  and  free  from  aH  obalt 
clea  and  impediments  within,  i.  e.  a  way  that  leads  wi&  eeitaintf  to 
some  object. 

18.  Et  tidndrabilem,  dee.  *'  Both  a  dignity  calcolafed  to  eaeita 
tbe  admaation  of  others,  and  a  utility  that  wiH  caD  forth  their 
warmest  gratitude." 

19.  Quae  sunt  in  imperio,  et  in  ttata  eioikait.  '*  Thai  are  con- 
nected with  oor  empire  abroad,  and  with  the  condition  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  home,*'  x.  e.  both  our  foreign  conqnests  and  oar  civil 
institutions. 

20.  Cmuitio  et  perieuio,  **  By  their  wise  coonsels  and  the  dan 
gem  which  they  encounter,"  i.  e.  by  their  wisdom  and  valoor.  Can 
tilio  embraces  both  advice  given  at  home,  and  the  sidlfol  manage- 
ment of  operations  abroad. 

SI.  Quae.  Emesti  says  that  the  words  pone  eontUio,  dee.,  do 
not  harmoniie  well,  in  point  of  construction,  with  what  precedies, 
and  he  thefofore  thinks  that  quae  ought  to  be  atmck  out  The 
whole  difficulty,  however,  is  easfly  obviated  by  considering  the 
clause  from  quae  to  deligendo  as  parenthetical,  and  we  have  accoid- 
ingly  inserted  the  maiks  of  parenthesis.— Pof««  permoveref  dec. 
"  T6  be  able,  namely,  to  move  with  powerftd  efibct,"  dte. 

22.  TribuTueios  fiirores,  '*  The  madness  of  the  tribunes."  The 
tiibunes  of  the  commons,  as  the  leaders  of  the  popular,  or  demo- 
cratic, party,  were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  &e  patncianB, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  these  collisions,  often  proceeded  to  the  most 
extravagant  lengths.  It  was  for  the  consuls,  as  the  organ  of  the 
government  at  large,  and  the  representatives  in  feeling,  most  com 
monly,  of  the  aristocratic  party,  to  curb  these  wild  excesses. 

23.  Qui  largitioni  resistat.  '<  To  check  tiie  current  of  coniip- 
tion.'* — Homines  non  nobHes.    The  same  as  homines  noH. 

106    I'  Pbirimas  grottos,  Ac.   *' The  most  extensive  influence,  the 
finnest  friendships,  the  warmest  feelmgs  in  our  behalf."     Cfratias 
here  refers  to  those  who  are  urxler  obligations  for  fevours  leceivod, 
and  studio  to  well-wipers  generally. 

2.  In  isto  vestro  ortificio.  "  In  that  poor  art  of  yoon."  Isto 
here  conveys  a  disparaging  idea.  Vestro  refers  to  the  whole  body 
of  junaconsults  to  which  Sulpicius  beloQged. 
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8.  Jn  Ittm  fnnej  •dwil^  ^fn  bo  fiivokms  a  science.**  IiiteialVt|r||» 
»*  so  weak,"  or  "  feeble."  ^"" 

4;  Res  enim  swU  parvae^  &e.  **  For  the  scd)}ects  connected 
wifli  H  are  insignificant  in  their  natttre,  Mng^dmost  wliolly  confined 
to  single  letters  and  the  prnictnation  between  words,"  i.  e.  the 
punctuation  of  sentences. — ^Oecrtpatae,  fiterafly,  **  taken  tip  wWl" 
Gicetro  refers  in  this  passage  to  the  tethnical  minutiae  of  the  legal 
forms  of  the  day.  The  special  pleading,  and  the  technicalities  of 
onr  own  times,  are  almost  precisely  analogous. 

6.  EfiufUiatis  vestris  mysterUs.  "  Now  that  your  myBteries  are 
divulged."  This  is  explained  immediately  after  :  Posset  agi  lege, 
&c. — Totum  est  contemptum  et  abjectum.  **  Is  become  alt<^the9r 
contemned  and  degraded,"  i.  e.  has  &Ilen  into  titter  contempt  and 
^sgrace. 

6.  Posset  agi  legty  neene.  "Whether  they  could  go  to  law,  or 
not"  literally,  "  whether  it  could  be  gone  to  law  by  them,"  &c. 
Agere  hge  is  **  to  go  to  law,'  i.  e.  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
few  permitting  an  action  or  suit  to  be  brought.  Compare  the  er- 
planstion  of  Emesti,  {Clao.  Cie.  s.  v.)  :  **  Lege  agere,  i.  e.  ef 
l^e permUtente  lege  ttccusan  vet  petere." — ^The  student  will  bear 
fa  mind,  that  the  meaning  in  this  passage  is,  not  that  few  persons 
formorly  knew  whether  they  had  a  good  cause  of  action  or  not,  hot 
on  what  day  they  could  bring  their  suit,  certain  days  being  set  apart, 
on  which  alone  law-proceedings  could  take  place,  and  these  days 
being  known  only  to  the  lawyers,  who  kept  them  puiposely  con- 
cealed, in  order  to  make  their  clients  entirely  dependant  upon  them. 

7.  Fastos  enxm  vulgo  non  hdbebant.  "  For  they  had  no  public 
calendar."  Literally,  "  no  calendar  common  to  all,"  i.  e.  which 
any  one  might  consult.  The  Fasti,  or  Calendar,  contained  the 
days  of  each  month,  with  a  particular  mark  designatmg  those  On 
which  it  was  lawftd  {fas  )  for  the  praetor  to  hold  court.  Hence 
^se  days  were  called  dies  fasti,  and  hence  also  the  name  fasti 
given  to  the  calendar  itself,  suice  from  this  circumstance  it  origmally 
derived  all  its  value.  The  appellation  always  continued  to  be  given 
to  it,  although  it  eventually  became  a  record  rather  of  sacred  than 
of  legal  days.-^The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  colleague  had  the 
ears  of  the  calendar,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  contents  was  for 
a  long  time  confined  to  the  priests  and  patricians,  the  fonner  being 
tn  of  that  order.  The  early  lawyers,  being  also  patricians,  were  of 
course,  well  versed  in  the  whole  subject. 

8.  Tamquam  a  ChaJdaeis.  The  lawyers,  who  were  consulted 
toy  people  respecting  the  proper  days  for  commencing  lawsuits,  axe 
heiehumaronsly  compaxedto  Chaldaean  astrologers,  who  calcok- 
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IQgtednatmtiea,  and  pntended  to  be  acquainted  with  lucky  and  no- 
locky  daya. 

9.  Cn.  FlaimM,  The  aon  of  a  fireedman,  and  the  aeriba  or  clerk 
€f  Appina  ClaadiuaCaecoa,  a  Uwyer  of  the  day.  The  latter  had 
amn^^ed  in  writing  the  daya  proper  for  commencing  actions,  and 
FUviua  atole  or  copied  the  book,  and  pabliahed  it,  A.  U  C.  440. 
In  return  for  thia  favour,  he  waa  made  curole  aedile  by  the  pe^jpte. 
and  afterward  praetor.  The  book  waa  called  from  hiw  Jos  CtmU 
Flamanum.    (Lie.  9,  46.— Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  41.— 2>ig6»«.  1,  2,  2.; 

10.  Qui  comieum  oeulos  confixerit,  "  Who  is  saii^  to  have  trick- 
ed tlieae  knowing  onee.*'  Literally,  **  who  is  aaid  to  have  piercer 
(l  g.  put  oat)  the  eyes  of  these  crows."  The  student  will  note  thf« 
force  of  the  subjunctive  in  anfixerU.—^We  have  here  a  proverbial 
form  of  expression,  applied,  it  is  said,  to  those  who  deceived  very 
cmming  persona.  The  crow  being  remarkable  for  keenneaa  of  sigfat« 
to  put  out  a  CTOW*s  eyes  was  a  figurative  mode  of  designating  s 
aoperior  degree  of  keenness  and  craft.  (Compare  Enumusj  CkiL 
1,  eerU.  3,  prov,  75,  sub  fin.)  Camerarius,  and  others,  howevei^ 
give  a  different  explanation  of  this  proverb.  According  to  them, 
birds  of  the  species  here  denoted,  in  fighting  with  other  animals, 
strike  at  their  eyes  ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  doubly  careful  in 
guarding  their  own.    This  seems  rather  forced. 

11.  Et  singidis  diebusj  &c,  "And  to  have  publiriied,  for  the 
information  of  the  people,  a  calendar,  in  which  each  day  was  marked, 
and  which  they  were  carefully  to  learn."  Literally,  "  a  calendar 
for  each  day,  to  be  carefully  learnt."  This  calendar  contained  all 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  distinguished  between  those  on  which  an  . 
action  could  be  brought,  {dies  fasti,)  and  those  when  no  l^gal  pio- 
ceedinga  could  take  place,  {dies  nefasU.) — ^In  the  conatmction  of 
thia  sentence,  singulis  diebus  is  to  go  with/aa<oa. 

12.  Itaque  irati  HI*.  *^  Thereupon,  the  poor  lawyers,  in  great 
wrath." — Dierum  ratumSf  &c.  "  Now  that  die  anangement  of  the 
days  was  published  and  known  to  all." 

13.  Notat  quasdam  cmr^posuerunt,  &c.  "  Invented  certain  farms 
in  legal  proceedings,  in  order  that  their  intervention  might  be  ne- 
cessary in  all  cases."  These  forms,  called  notae  because  purposely 
abbreviated,  in  order  that  none  but  the  lawyers  might  understand 
them,  met  eventually  with  no  better  fate  than  the  system  of 
daya.  They  were  pubUshed  by  Sextus  Aelios  Catus,  and  his  book 
was  named  Jus  AeUanum, — Cicero  quotes  and  ridicules  some  of 
these  forms,  in  the  succeeding  ch^ter. 

14.  Cum  hocfien,  &c.  In  proceeding  to  ridicule  the  legal  fonns 
cf  the  day,  Cicero  here  imagines  a  ccmtroversv  hetweep  two  paitiaa 
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Page, 
iwpecting  the  title  to  a  farm  in  the  Sabine  teiritoiy.  Pirst  he  sug  JQg 
gests  a  simple  form  of  proceeding,  the  plaintiff  claiming,  and  the  de- 
fendant denying  his  claim,  and  the  judge  then  giving  his  deciuon. 
But  this  way  of  doing  business  does  not  please  the  lawyers.  They 
must  have  their  fonns  and  technicalities,  and  Cicero  Aen  proceeds 
to  show  in  a  very  amusing  way,  what  these  forms  of  proceeding  are. 
—Render  as  follows :  "  Although  the  following  mode  might  have 
answered  perfectly  well :  *  The  Sabine  farm  is  mine  :'  '  No,  'tie 
mme :'  and  then  the  decision  of  the  judge  :  the  lawyers  shook  their 
heads  at  this.  *  The  farm,'  says  the  lawyer,  *  which  is  in  the 
country  that  is  called  the  Sabine.'  Verbosely  enough.  Well,  pray, 
what  nextl"  &c. — ^The  lawyer  and  Cicero  are  here  holding  an 
imaginary  dialogue,  and  the  former  is  giving  the  legal  mode  of 
conducting  a  suit,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarks  from  the 
latter. 

15.  Inde  t'^t,  &c.  **  I  summon  you  out  of  court,  from  that  place 
there,  to  contend  with  me  on  the  spot  itself"  Inde  tM  is  a  legal 
pleonasm,  retained  from  the  old  forms  of  the  language,  and  refers  to 
the  place  where  the  opposite  party  is  supposed  to  be  standing  in 
court.  Emesti  very  unnecessarily  rejects  ibi  with  Gruter,  and  is 
followed  in  this  by  many  subsequent  editors. — ^The  phrase  ex  jure 
18  based  on  an  old  law-custom.  In  the  earlier  Roman  law,  if  a 
question  axose  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the  praetor  went 
with  the  parties  to  the  place,  and  gave  possession  to  which  of  them 
he  thought  just.  But,  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon  be- 
came impracticable,  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another  from 
court  {ex  jure)  to  the  spot  in  controversy,  a  farm  for  instance,  and 
brought  from  thence  a  turf,  or  clod,  and  contested  about  it  as  about 
the  whole  faim.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor 
adjudged  possession.  But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the 
lawyers  devised  a  new  form  of  proceeding,  which  is  the  one  that 
Cicero  here  ridicules.  The  words  inde  idi^  <&c.,  as  far  as  vocoy  are 
supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  they  are  the  same  with 
those  that  were  used  when  the  parties  actually  went  to  the  contested 
spot.    The  language  remains  after  the  actuid  form  has  ceased. 

16.  Manu  contertum.  In  this  old  form  the  supine  is  employed- 
The  expression  is  a  figurative  one,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  determined  their  disputes 
with  the  point  of  their  swords.  Others  suppose,  that  the  two  par- 
ties broke  a  rod  before  the  praetor,  in  a  kind  of  mock  fight,  in  order 
that  one  of  them  might  say  he  had  been  ousted,  or  deprived  of  poe- 
sesnon,  and  might  claim  to  be  restored.  (Compare  Aid.  OeU.  90 
10  md  HeineeemSf  Aniiq.  Rom.  p.  689,  ed.  Hauhold.) 
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106    ^^'  BU^widifUAttM'.    ^He^ofwhoBthackimw 
L  e.  the  defendant—The  pktntiff  wm  called  feiitor, 

18.  Traimi  idem  jureammdhtit  ^.  <'  The  aame  lawjex  mm 
croeiM  over,  after  the  mamieK  oi  a  Latin  flote-pb^er."  The  flnte« 
playeia  among  the  Romana  were  uaoaUy  nativea  of  Litium.  Cob^ 
pare  livy,  9,  30. — Cicero  aUudea  here  to  the  coatom  that  prevailed 
on  the  Roman  atage.  The  flute-player  appeaia  to  have  tnznad  haa 
one  actor  to  another,  aiding  ea^h  in  tnm  with  a  cadence  ad^ted  t& 
hia  voice,  and  the  part  he  wae  performing  at  the  time.  In  the  aam^ 
way  the  lawyer,  after  armrg'^g  the  foim  of  woida  which  one  party 
ia  to  utter,  paaaea  oyer,  and  doea  the  aame  kind  office  for  the  other. 

19.  Vnde  tunUf  &c.  **  From  that  place  there,"  aaya  he, "  fmra 
which  yon  aummoned  me  out  of  court  to  contend,  I,  in  my  torn, 
aoaamon  you."  Unde  doea  not  here  denote  an  actual  change  of 
place  in  the  two  partiea,  but  only  a  change,  as  it  were,  in  their  kgal 
position  towards  each  other,  the  summoned  person  becoming  new 
the  snmmoner.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conyeyed  is  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase,  **a8  you  summoned  me,  ao now  I,  inmy  tunit  aam- 
mon  you." 

20.  Puickrum  se  ae  beahim  puiMrei,  "  Should  think  hiraself  an 
exceedingly  clever  and  able  personage."  We  have  rendered  these 
wnds  more  according  to  their  spirit  than  their  literal  meaning. 
PuUtre  a«  pulckrumac  Udtum  is  an  idiomatifi  ezpressioii,  and  anak)- 
gous  to  our  English  phraseology,  "  to  have  a  high  notion  of  one's 
self,"  "  to  entertain  a  happy  opinion  of  one'a  own  abilities,"  dee. 

SI.  Atque  aliquidf  dec.  The  moaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  this,  lest  the  praetor  should  think  himself  so  clever  and  able  a 
personage,  as  to  make  a  speech  in  his  own  words. 

22.  Carmen,  **  A  set  fonn  of  words."  Any  set  form  of  words, 
m  prose  or  verse  was  called  carmen. — Cum  eetertM  rebuSj  dec. 
"  Both  absurd  in  other  respects,  and  particularly  so  in  what  fol- 
lows." In  some  MSS.  and  early  editions  the  words  mUlo  utu 
oocur  in  place  of  iUo^  which  Graevius  has  adopted.  But  then  theie 
is  nothing  to  answer  to  cum  ceteris  rebut, 

23.  &uia  utrieque  superetitibue,  dec.  "  Their  witnesses  being 
present  for  each,  I  order  the  respective  partiea  to  proceed  that  way 
Go,"  i.  e.  in  the  presence  of  your  witnesses  here,  I  order  you  to  go 
to  the  spot  in  controversy.— In  note  16,  we  traced  down  the  legal 
mode  of  proceeding  to  the  bringing  of  a  turf  from  the  coctasted 
apot,  and  then  stated  that  this  custom  also  was  dro]^)ed  in  cooiee  d 
time.  The  new  mode  is  now  referred  to.  The  praetor  teOs  the 
parties  to  go  to  the  spot,  and  they  make  an  appearance  of  going, 
beaded  by  the  lawyer  to  point  out  the  way.     Then,  after  a  ^tor* 
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^tevfBl,  Om  jpneUn  8ay%  **  letuni,"  uid  they  come  back  u 
aodaieguppoMdtobearatiuf.  Ifitapp«arod  that  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  tiuoogh  force,  the  pzaetor  de- 
creed according  to  oae  fonn ;  if  not,  according  to  another.  The 
possessor  being  thus  ascetwined,  then  the  action  about  the  rj^t  d" 
property  commenced.  The  penon  ousted,  first  asked  the  defendant 
if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor  {Quaaido  te  in  jure  canspicio  fostuio 
an  ties  tmctor,  i.  e.  possessor.)  Theh  he  claimed  his  ri^t»  and  in 
;he  meantime  required  that  the  possessor  tAiould  giv«  security  not 
(0  do  any  damage  on  the  farm,  &c. 

24.  Super stitibus.  The  common  text  has  fTfu^emtibui  «dded 
dfter  this  word,  but  this  is  a  manifest  pleonasm,  as  supersies  its«Af 
means  a,  present  witness.  Compare  FestuB,  "  Superstites  teste* 
praescTites  tignificat,  &c.,  p.  244,  ed.  Idnd-f  and  Servius,  ad  Aon, 
3,  339,  who  refers  to  this  same  passage,  and  explains  tuperstitibu$ 
by  praesentibus. 

25.  Praesto  aderai,  6lc,  "  The  sage  juiisconsult  was  close  at 
hand."     Consult  note  23. — Redite  viam.     Consult  note  23. 

26.  Haec  jam  tunif  6lc.  **  These  forms  appeared  even  at  that 
day,  I  belieye,  ridiculous  in  their  nature,  among  those  bearded  per- 
sonages themselves,''  L  e.  the  yeiy  lawyers,  who  invented  them, 
laughed  I  believe  in  secret  at  them. — Barhaios.  A  long  beard  was, 
regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  type  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  eiqpree- 
sions,  "  barhatt  pMLosophiy^  *'  barbati  magistri,^*  &c.  In  the  early 
iays,  however,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  the  wearing  of  beards  was 
an  ordinary  custom,  and  hence  barbatos  in  the  text  carries  with  it  ■ 
the  blended  idea  of  antiquity  and  pretension  to  superior  wisdom. 

1.  Homines,  cum  recte,  ^.     *'For  persons,  when  they  had  IQi] 
placed  themselves  properly  enough,  and  in  a  particular  spot,  to  be 
ordered  to  go  away,"  &c. 

2.  lUa  omnia,  &c.  "  All  those  other  forms." — In  jure,  "  In 
court.'*     Consult  note  23,  page  106. 

3.  Anne  tu  dicis  causa  vindicaveris  f  "  Have  you  made  this 
claim  ibr  mere  appearance'  sake  1"  L  e.  have  you  made  it  for  mere 
«q>pearance  sake,  or  have  you  a  good  right  1 — The  plaintiff  is  thus 
mtezrogated  by  the  defendant,  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  what 
grounds  of  action  he  may  have,  that  he  may  be  able  tc  meet  the 
claim.  Such  at  least  is  the  explanation  of  Ursinus.  But  the  true 
meaning  of  this  detached  law-form  is  allowed  by  commentators  to 
be  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  although  the  solution  given  by  tTrsinu* 
appears  the  most  plausible. — JDicis  causa  is  an  old  form  of  expres- 
sion, equivalent  here  to  in  speciem.  Compaie  Ernes U,  CHm. 
Cic.  8.  ▼ 
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.TiVy    A,  i^m4ndm*)aciaUelexeuMMa.    « Well  hwdlad  and  •nin. 

ined."     fCxaUio  gcto  the  metning  of  •*  to  eraxnine-  from  its  pnmi- 

tire  impoH"  to  ihake  out  the  content*  of  any  thing,"  and  aacertam 

in  this  wsf  what  it  containa.  ,      •:,    ,  ...         r 

6.  InoTMnma  ^rudeniiae.    "Totally  devoid  of  aenae,-  i.  e.  of 

aLT  iBtioQal  meaning.  ,    .    - , 

6  Namrum,6ui.  "  For  akhoagh  veiy  many  adminblc  pnna 
plea  hare  been  Wd  down  VyOTrlawa.-—/ng'«itt».     "Bytheirge. 

7.  JnHrmHatem  camtilii,    "  A  natural  weakneaa  of  judgment " 
-/« tuiorufn  potesUUe,    "  Under  the  control  of  guardians." 

8.  Qita^  jfotestaie  mulierum,  dw.  These  appear  to  have  been 
ihe  goardians  whom  the  woman  chose  ex  testamenio  viri.  iCujas, 
OUerv.  8,  11.)  Alciatus  tiiinks,  that  they  had  slaves  of  thein 
made  pubUc  ones,  and  then  appointed  them  their  guardians.  These, 
although  not  exactly  slaves  any  longer,  in  the  full  aense  of  the  temi, 
as  regarded  a  private  owner,  were  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
actually  ftee,  bocause  the  public  was  their  master.  Such  perBons 
were  still,  ftom  their  previous  relation  to  the  former  owners,  more 
or  less  under  their  influence  and  control,  even  after  the  owneiship 
had  been  transferred.    {Akiat.  Perierg.  9,  19.) 

9.  Sacra.  "  The  sacred  rites  connected  with  families."  Among 
the  Romans  ec^h  gent  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  the  father,  or  head  of  each  familia  composing  the  gens,  was 
bound  to  perform.  These  rites  went  with  the  inheritance.  Com- 
pare Ctc.  jwo  dom.  13  :  "  Quid  ?  sacra  Clodiae  gentis  cur  inierewO, 
quod  in  U  est!"  So  also,  de  Leg.  2,  9 .  Sacra  prioata  perpeim 
manento/*  to  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  interpretation  (c. 
19)  :  **  De  sacris  kaec  sit  una  serUenHa  ut  eonserventwr  semper,  d 
dehueps  famUiis  prodaniur,  et,  ut  in  Uge  posui,  perpetua  sini 
#a«m."— What  was  called  "  detestatio  sacrorum"  took  place,  when 
it  was  announ««ed  to  an  heir  or  legatee,  that  he  must  adopt  th* 
sacred  rites  that  followed  the  inheritance. 

10.  Ad  eoemptiones  faciendas.  "  To  make  purchases  of  estates 
encumbered  by  these  rites."  Literally,  "  for  the  purpose  of  making 
purchases."  In  order  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  family  rites, 
a  fictitious  sale  of  the  property  was  made  to  some  old  and  childless 
person,  and  then  the  same  property  was  purchased  back  fiom  him. 
In  this  way  the  law  was  completely  evaded,  there  being  no  heir  or 
devisee  who  was  to  maintain  the  family  rites  m  the  present  cassi 
^This  custom  is  very  neatly  alluded  to  by  Curius,  one  of  Cicero's 
friends,  in  a  letter  to  the  orator.    {Ep.  ad  Fam.  7,  29.)    «  Sum 

Xpfitrit  itlv  tUUS,  KTficet  ii  AtOci  nOStri  :  «TgO  frUCtUS  tst  fUttf.  ««»- 
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Eti§0, 

i  illmt ;  quod  qmium  ft  mter  tenet  caimikmtieM  ntnaiepr*  |(y} 
^jripttrity  egtrit  non  muUum.^* 

11.  In  omni  demque^  6lc,  "  In  fine,  thioiigfaoot  the  wMe  com- 
pBM  of  the  civil  law,  they  have  abandoned  the  spirit,  have  retained 

se  mere  «etter."    Litenlfy,  '*  the  mere  words  themselyes."  "> 

12.  In  alieitjut  Ubrit,    **  In  the  writings  of  some  lawyer.*' 

IZ.  Id  mtmen.  Caia.  According  to  Cicero's  humorous  ezplaaa 
ti  *D,  .hev  found  the  name  Caia  applied,  in  the  works  of  some  law* 
yer  or  otber,  to  a  female  who  had  contracted  matrimony  by  the  rite 
called  eodmftw.  Now  this  happened  to  be,  her  true  name.  But 
they  tboittght  there  was  a  great  mystery  concealed  under  the  appel- 
lation, aibd  hence,  in  all  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  rite 
termedi  coemption  eyery  female  about  to  contract  matrimony  in  that 
way  'Was  called  by  them  Cota.— It  will  readily  be  peieeiTed,  that  the 
ri^dicule  here  is  a  good  deal  overstrained.  CahsSt  as  applied  to  the 
male,  and  Caia  to  the  female,  were  mere  terms  of  convenience  in 
the  old  Roman  law-forms. 

14.  Quae  coemphmemfacerenU.  *'  Who  contracted  matrimony 
by  the  rite  termed  coemptio:^  There  were  three  modes  of  contnct- 
30%  marriage  among  the  Romans,  tenned  reflpectively,  eonfartemlw, 
ututj  and  eoemptio.  By  the  lavc  of  these  was  meant  a  lund  of 
mutual  purchase,  when  a  man  and  woman  were  nikrried  by  deliver 
ing  to  one  anocher  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain 
wmds.  Wbai  these- words  were  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Boe- 
thius  (ad  Cic.  Top.  3)  gives  rather  the  meaning  than  the  actual 
form  of  expression.  {Heineec.  Antiq.  Rem.  p.  133,  ed.  Haubold.) 
It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  language  of  Cicero  in  the  text, 
tiiat  one  of  the  forms  was  that  which  is  generally,  though  perhaps 
erroneously  thought  to  have  been  common  to  both  eonfarreatio  and 
caimpiio.  *'  UHiu  Cmut,  ibi  ego  Caia,"  i.  e.  *  Where  yon  are 
master,  I  am  mistress." 

'5.  Jam  illud,  ''The  following  too."  Comply  as  to  tiw 
peculiar  force  of  jam,  in  this  clause,  note  3,  page  86. 

Id.  Utrum  Hem  tertiumt  &c.  "  Whether  the  ezpreasiOD  *  third  ' 
day,'  or  'day  after  to-morrow;'  *  judge'  or  'arbiter,'  'action,'  or 
'  suit,'  ought  to  be  employed."  This  is  another  unfair  hit  at  the 
kftwyera.  In  the  cautions  and  guarded  language  of  the  ancient 
pleadings,  as  in  those  of  modem  times,  t*vo  terms  were  frequently 
vsed  to  designate  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  would  say,  <•  JMsm 
taiaun  the  perendinum  :"^*judicem  arhUrumve  :"«--r«ifi "  stec 
Uiem.^*  These  forma  woe  commonly  given  by  the  ancient  jurie- 
ooBsolts  in  an  abbreviated  style.  Thus,  I.  D.  T.  S.  P.  which  is  tb» 
i  as  Indiem  tertiim  tint perendmum  T  I.  A  V  P  V.  Dl 
84 
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^■VT  6^WU6nl  to  TflMfMW  fftMCtWi  MVUHHMM  JMfO  w  stf •  Jud  fl^pn 

Q.  R.  S.  L.  D.  O.  for  Qimmi  rem  tweUUmiiean  9ftrta.    (Can- 

17.  Penmiumm,  Fmn  ptnndUf  **  Qmai  peremia  He/*  wKy% 
Cfaarinoi,  tlwt  i%  die  dqr  afta  a  wdxile  mtotreaiiig  dajhaa  paaaad. 
Pertmdimu  im aqohralaDt  to  UrtnudUn^  tinea  tho RomaiM,  in coont- 
fsa^t  ahf^a  inehided  tho  dqr  finm,  and  tho  day  to  which  tfas^ 


18.  DtgnUat  eonniUtru.  ^  Any  titla  to  the  conaulahip,"  L  a. 
Ik  never  haa  canied  with  it  that  di^gne  of  merit,  whidi  could  daim 
tlie  conaokfaip  aa  ita  peculiar  right. 

19.  Ex  rOueJietia  commatHeiupie,  <*  Of  fictiooa  and  aidilie 
dericea.'*— ^altaa  vero  muUo  eimm  mtnor^a.  "  And  far  fewer 
daimaatrntothefaTOorofothera,"  i.  e.  for  leaa  of  what  might  lay 
otfaeia  onder  oUigationa  to  yon,  and  in  tbia  way  aeciue  thoir  &voa: 
and  intavaat 

90.  Graium.  *<  Calculated  to  gain  influence/'  i.  e.  ao  peculiariy 
aeceptaMo  to  either  party,  aa  to  lead  him  to  regard  it  in  tho  light  of 
a  apacial  fevoor  dona  him,  and  to  induce  him  to  chraah  inendly 
faaiinga  in  rotam. 

91.  Sid  aitm  iUud,  dec.  «<  But  even  that  fofm  of  addreas, 
yMnh  waa  for  aome  time  cuatomary,  <  May  I  coaralt  you'?'  This 
fram  of  worda,  Licel  anuuUre  ?  uaed  to  be  uttered  hy  tho  client, 
when  he  came  to  conault  tho  lawyer ;  and  the  formal  xeply  of  the 
btter  wma  **  dmsuU.**  Cicero  alludoa  in  tiie  text  to  thia  faahion 
being  now  out  of  date,  meaning  to  in^tly,  in  a  playiol  way,  that  the 
lawyeia  were  not  regarded  by  their  ctienta  wkh  aa  mnc^  yoMfation 
and  iwpect  aa  foimeriy,  and  that  there  waa  now  mon  of  familiarity 
in  addraaaing  them. 

92.  JntapruderUia.  ''  In  that  bianeh  of  knowledgo."  In  that 
■peciea  of  wisdom. — Rebus  prolatU.  "  Daring  a  yacation  of  the 
courta,"  L  e.  when  the  courts  c/ law  are  closed,  and  the  aid  of  the 
lawyer  is  not  at  present  needed.  Rebut  prolaH*  literally  maana, 
^  when  matters  are  put  off,"  i.  e.  to  the  next  opening  of  the  courts. 
Compare  as  regavda  ita  genezal  meaning,  Plauius,  {Ceipiw.  1,  1, 
10) :  "  Ubi  res  fnvlattte  sunt,  eum  rue  hommee  eunl." 

98.  Et  perpsMcie,  dee.  «<  Within  the  compaaa  of  both  a  to^ 
few  and  by  no  maana  obscure  words."  The  aUuaion  is  to  the  wiil- 
tni  law,  or^  eenptum.  Compare  Manutius  :  **  LofuUur  i^jmre 
ecripto:  guod  eum  et  brete  eii^  et  mitUme  obeeurum,  eagwmti  mk 
emmbuefaeUe  poseit,*^ 
108  1-  ifominivehemenur  oceupato.  '*  Although  a  man  conqilelMy 
eimsroaaed  by  other  a&in." — SUmuubum  maoerHie.    There  m 
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I  Imiooar  ia  ihia.  Cicexo  will  only  meMe  vnih  the  civil  lav  n|0JJ 
case  he  is  provoked  to  the  step,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  take 
the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  single  thought  upon  it. — We  most  not, 
(u>wever«  suppose  that  these  were  his  real  sentimente.  From  his 
own  account,  the  civil  law,  at  one  time,  occupied  a  laige  whan  of 
his  attention.  Ck>mpare  Cic.  Brut.  89 :  "  Ego  mtemjwrit  omIis 
ttiidio  mvdtwn  operas  dabam  Q.  8caew>Uuy  P,  F ,  qui  quamquam 
nemim  se  ad  doccndum  dabat^  taaiun^  consulenitbus  respondenia, 
studioBOM  audiendi  docebat, 

5.  Etemm  quae  de  scnpto  aguiUur^  6cc.  "  For  all  that  relates 
to  matters  of  writing  has  been  reduced  by  this  time  to  writteii 
forms,"  i.  e.  all  the  writing  business  of  the  profossion  is  contaiiied 
in  certain  forms  ahready  reduced  to  writing. 

3.  Tom  anguste.  **In  tenns  so  concise."  Referring  to  the 
abhieviations  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  Roman  lawyen,  and  soma 
specimens  of  which  have  been  given  under  note  16,  page  107.^^ 
Quo  ego  non  possim,  6ce.  "  That  I  cannot  tell  about  what  it  treats." 
— Qua  de  re  agitur  is  a  law-phrsse,  denoting,  when  spplied  to  a 
written  form,  the  nature  and  object  of  that  form ;  and  when  n- 
iesring  to  a  suit  or  controversyt  the  point  on  which  that  contBOTeay 
turns.     Compare  Cic.  Brut,  79. 

4.  Quae  cousuluTitur  autem,  dtc.  "  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  matteia  about  which  advice  is  asked,  are  replied  to  at  very  little 
nsk." — ^The  explanation  which  Cicero  immediateiy  subjoins  is  es- 
tremaly  amusing.  If  you  answer  as  you  ought,  you  will  pass  for  a 
second  Servius ;  if  otherwise,  men  will  give  you  credit  for  a  pio- 
fbund  acquaintance  with  the  controverted  points  of  the  law,  whi^ 
leads  you  thus  to  differ  in  opinion  from  others. 

6.  Etiam  controvereum  jue,  <Scc.  **  You  will  even  appear  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  and  handling  of  the  controverted  points 
of  the  law."  Literally,  '*  the  controversial  law."  Compare  Mano- 
dus :  "  Controversum  jus,  quod  tnterpretatiomie  est  dubiaet  et  it 
quo  dUeputare  licet  in  utramque  partem.^* 

6.  leti  veetrae  eurcitalioM,  *'  That  profession  of  yours."  Fee* 
trae  refen  to  the  whole  body  of  jurisconsults.— ili  hoiwrem,  "  For 
advancement  in  the  state."      For  the  enjoyment  of  public  hononn. 

7.  Initio.  "  In  the  beginning  of  their  career." — Hoc.  Eloquence 

8.  Jstue  poHeeinutm  eunt  delapsL  **  Have  slid  down  generally 
speaking  into  that  vocation  of  yours."  literally,  <^  into  that  place 
where  you  are." 

9  InQraecuarHfidbuM.  "  In  the  case  of  the  Gieek  mumfisBa.'' 
Aftiftz  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  ezeiciaes  an  art  or  empk9> 
nent  of  any  kind.     Hence  eartifDee  oetmin,  ^*fAa,jeny^*  aii^ 
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\fjl^rkeianeuMt  '* a ilietoiiciaB ;**  and  so,  as  regaida  iU  usage  in  die 
present  case,  we  have  the  foUowing  in  Qnintas  Cortiiis,  5, 1 :  '*  Ken 
Mist  moioj  9€i  eiutm  arHJiees  eumJUibua  rat  generis  ibani.** 

10.  Aulotiot,  Some  few  edhioiis  have  auUtas.  The  fonn 
eittsfOMlos  is  giren  bj  Qointilian  (8,  8)  and  most  eaiiy  editions. — 
OiikmmiL  **  Ptafonnera  on  the  haip.*'  'Dm  cUharisiae  merely 
played  upon  the  harp  ;  the  eUkaroedi  aecompsnied  the  playing  with 
their  voice.  Hie  Oieek  etymology  is  in  accordance  with  this :  mB- 
of^^s  from  aciO^  and  AdSa. 

11.  Deftemre.  This  Teib  appears  to  imply  here,  that  they  come 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  beccnse,  they  cannot  do  any  better.  Com- 
pare the  language  of  Emesti,  in  explaining  the  force  of  devenio,  {ad 
Or.  in  Verr.  6,  48.):  '^Devemnreetedieiturdeiis,  qui  aHquovad' 
unt  perfugH  anua,  suppUctmii  coKsa,"  dec. 

IS.  MagnuM  dicendi  labor,  dec.  *'  Great  is  the  toil  that  qualifies 
for  public  speaking,  great  the  srt  itself,  great  its  dignity,  and  most 
great,  too,  the  influence  connected  with  it.*'  ' 

13.  Salubritas  qnaedam.  Hie  meaning  of  Cicero  is,  that  what 
the  lawyer,  or,  as  we  would  say,  specisl  pleader,  does  for  his  client, 
conduces  to  safety,  whereas  the  orator  ensures  safety  itself.  Tlie 
lawyer  prepares  what  may  haye  a  salutary  effect  on  the  issue  of  the 
case,  and  may  conduce  to  a  successful  defence  ;  but  the  orator  ac- 
complishes that  issue,  and  establishes  that  defence.  The  idea  then, 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  salubritat  quaedam  is  best  expressed  by 
a  paiaphrase  :  '*  What  may  conduce  to  safety,"  while  by  taluM  ipsa 
m  meant  "  safety  itself.'*  The  language  is  figurative,  and  is  borrow 
ad  from  the  condition  of  the  human  finune,  at  one  time  enjoying  **  a 
kind  of  health,"  at  another  "health  itself." 

14.  In  qua  si  satis  profecissem.  "  Had  I  made  any  great  prog- 
ress in  this  art,"  i.  e.  in  the  art  of  public  speaking;  in  oratory. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  mere  language  of  assumed  modesty.  Cice- 
ro's secret  vanity  suggested  far  different  ideas  in  reality. 

15.  Arus.  "Professions." — Quae possunt  locare,  die.  "Whidi 
sre  capable  o' placing  men  in  the  highest  degree  of  personal  con- 
sideration," i.  e.  of  raising  them  to  the  highest  place  in  public  esti- 
mation. By  digmtas  k  here  meant  public  esteem  founded  on  piivste 
worth. 

16.  Ceterae  tamen  virtutes,  dec.  "  The  other  kinds  of  merit  it 
:s  true  avail  much  of  themselves,  namely,  justice,  good  faith,"  dto. 
Vtrtutes  is  here  used  in  the  sense,  not  of  virtues,  but  meritorious 
qualities,  for  eloquence  and  military  talent  are  included  in  the  number. 
— J^Moe  per  se.  **  Even  apart  from  eloquence."  Compare  Manu- 
lum  •  «*  SeparaUm  singulae,  eiiam  sine  eioguentia. " 
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£7.  £kd  mme  iufuio,    **  Bat  I  am  now  aigolog.** — Imita  eu^l4)8 
m*q%ue  mrtute,    '*  The  ixmate  worth  of  each  particalar  individnaL" 
CSompare  Manntius  :  *^Nam  neque  ars  imperatoris,  nequ£  bonifit 
cuUaa  oratoris  viriutes  inntae  stmt,  ted  extrifuecus  oMmimuTUwr.^* 

18.  Aliquis.  In  some  editions  aliqui. — Bellicum  canere,  "  To 
found  forth  the  signal  for  war."  With  beUieumua^j  carmen.  The 
term  denotes  the  blaat  of  the  tnuiq)et  summoning  to  arms.  Coo»- 
pere  Livy,  (35,  18.) :  **  A  Macedonia  PMlippum  ubi  primum  belU- 
cum  cam  audieeet,  arma  capturum," 

19.  Jngemotue  poeia  et  auctor  valde  bonus,  "  An  iogenioiis 
poet  and  excellent  writer."  Ennius  is  meant,  and  Cicero  thenpio- 
ceeds  to  quote  &om  him. — Proeliis  promulgatie.  "  When  battles 
are  proclaimed."  This  expression  has  somewhat  of  a  poetical  tinge, 
and  is  probably  imitated  or  altered  from  some  lost  passage  of  Ennius. 
As  it  stands  now,  it  could  not  of  course  find  its  way  into  an  hex- 
ameter Ime. 

1.  PeUUur  e  medio.     Cicero  quotes  firom  the  8th  book  ofthelQA 
Annals  of  Ennius.    The  full  passage  is  given  by  Aulus  GelHus* 
(20,  10,)  and  we  will  cite  it  here  in  order  to  make  the  references,  on 

the  part  of  the  orator,  more  intelligible  : — 

«*  PeUitur  e  medio  sapientia ;  vi  geritur  ree ; 
Spemitur  orator  bonus;  horridus  miles  amatur; 
Haud  doetis  dictis  certantesy  sed  maledicHs, 
Miscent  Jtnter  sese,  inimieitiiu  agitantes : 
Non  ex  jure  manu  ctmsertum^  sed  mage  ferro 
Rem  repetunt,  regrmmque  petuntf  vadunt  solida  m." 

The  words  are  given  more  according  to  the  earlier  orthogr^hy, 
by  Hesselius,  in  bis  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Ennius,  p.  79,  seq. 
In  the  second  line,  the  final  s  in  horridus  is  eb'ded  in  scanning,  be- 
fore the  initial  consonant  of  miles.  The  early  Romans  did  not 
sound  the  final  s  in  words,  if  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant 
The  practice  began  to  disappear,  however,  about  the  time  of  Cicero. 
The  last  traces  of  this  elision  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  poetry 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Cicero  himself. — So  in  the  6th  line, 
some  read  magis  in  place  of  magef  making  in  the  scanning  the  eli- 
sion magi'.  Others  read  at  once  horridu'  miles ,  and  magP  ferrOf  as, 
for  example  Hesselius. — ^The  other  various  readings  in  these  lines, 
such  as  ToUitur  for  PeUitur,  and  manum  foi  manut  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here. 

2.  Isia  vestra^  &c.  "  That  wordy  and  counterfeit  wisdom  of 
yours."  More  literally,  "  that  wordj  counterfeiting  of  wisdom,"  dec 
The  allusion  is  to  the  unmeaning  forms  and  subtleties  of  the  law. 

34» 
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109    '•  ^^  '^'*'"*  MKsfvt,  &e.    ^  Not  onlf  Kv  wlw  to  di«^ 

in  ipeddng,  and  a  mere  tilker,  but  even  tiie  good  <me.**'^Honiima 
wuUm  ammhtr.  ^Tba  roagli  soldier  is  caressed.** — Totum  jtuxL 
**  Ues  euluely  neglected.  Conxptin  as  to  the  raice  of  j€bc$9  a&ny 
note  1,  page  103. 

4.  Magt,  An  old  fenn  for  hm^.  Perizonins  maintiBwi,  ttat 
both  mag%9  and  mage  were  origlnaSjr  adjectires  of  flie  poaitiTe  de- 
gree, like  poUi  and  ^ote.  (ilil  S«iu^.  Ifm.  8,  lO.-^Vol.  1,  p.  SM, 
ed.  Ancer.) 

0.  StUut.  This  was  the  ordinarf  iaslrumeut  for  wnting.  It 
wae  sharp  at  one  end,  and  bread  at  the  other.  The^  wrote  witii  it 
OB  tablets  covered  with  wax.  When  they  wished  to  conect  any  dung 
winch  tiiey  had  vriitten,  they  tamed  the  stihuy  and  smoothed  the 
wax  widi  the  broad  end.  Hence,  9tttpe  stihtm  vertas,  **  make  fie- 
qoent  correettons.**    (Horai.  Sat.  1,  10,  72.) 

6.  Umhra  soli.  *'  The  shade  of  retirement  to  the  beams  of  tiie 
san,**  i.  e.  the  retired  life  of  the  lawyer  to  the  active  one  of  the 
soldier.  So  vita  umiratiliU  is  applied  to  a  retired,  stodions,  or  com- 
paratively inactive  life,  (Cte.  Tute.  8,  11,)  and  oraiio  mmiratiiif  to 
a  philosophical  dBscomne,  {Cie.  Orat.  19,)  as  maiking  Ae  contrast 
between  the  retired  habits  of  the  philosopher  and  the  more  active 
life  of  the  public  qpeaker.  So  in  the  present  case  the  lives  of  the 
lawyer  and  soldier  are  contrasted. 

7.  Prima.  "  First  in  importance." — Ommm  frineeps.  "The 
fiist  of  all."    Alluding  to  the  glorious  resulto  (tf  the  Roman  aims. 

8.  Haee,  "  Thue  BBpncta  of  U\tteiui."-^Demarutrat.  «  Strives 
to  show." — Cum  muliereulis.  "  With  mere  women."  The  tem* 
mulierada,  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  here  softened  down,  re- 
fers to  the  effeminate  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Asiatics  generally, 
and  the  enervating  effects  which  resulted  from  them. 

9.  Neqtte  enim^  d^c.  '*  And  only  a  few,  for  the  merits  of  the 
cause  are  not  contained  in  this."  Supply  before  ntque  the  words, 
s/  pauea  modOf  or  something  equivalent. 

10.  Cum  Graecis.  As  the  Romans,  during  the  Mithridatic  war, 
came  in  contact  principally  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Cicero  here 
makes  mention  of  their  other  wars  with  the  Greek  nation  generally. 
—For  an  account  of  the  different  individuals  mentioned  by  the 
speaker,  consult  Historical  Index. 

11.  7Z^  hosiis.  Refening  to  Mithridates.  It  is  the  same  tk 
affect,  as  if  he  had  said,  '*  and  such  a  foe  as  Mithridates.** 

12.  Antioeho.  Antiochus  isjiere  brought  in  as  an  A/iatic  moo- 
azeh,  and  the  war  that  was  waged  with  him  is  allude  •!  to  as  an 
Asiatic  one. 
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13.  L.  Seipio.    Ccmsnl  widi  Laelias,  A.  U.  C.  562,  and  s«-]^Q9 
named  Asiaticus  for  his  success  in  this  vnt.-^Partita  eumPuhUo^ 

&c.  The  allusion  is  to  Pablins  Cornelius  Seipio  Afincanns,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal.  He  Tolonleered  to  serre  as  lieatenant  under 
his  brother,  L.  Seipio,  in  this  war  against  Antiochus,  and  hence  the 
gloxy  of  the  contest  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  shared  between 
them. — We  have  adopted  parUiaj  the  emendaixsi  cif  Ijunbinn%  in 
place  of  porta,  as  given  by  the  common  text.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  former,  although  the  latter  is  advo- 
cated by  Emesti. 

14.  Cognomine  ipso.  Alluding  to  his  surname  A&icanua.  Pub- 
lius  Seipio  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  took  his  name  from  a 
conquered  countiy. — Ex  Asiae  nomine.  Alluding  to  the  surname 
of  Asiaticus,  bestowed  on  L.  Seipio. 

\b.  M.  CaUmis.  Cato  the  censor.-^Uit  ^o  mtAt  a^oAfo.  "At 
I  imagine."  The  editors  make  a  difficulty  here,  when  none  in  &0t 
exists.  Beck,  foliowmg  some  of  the  MSS.  and  early  editions,  leadt 
9t(Uuamj  which  is  only  a  softer  way  of  expressing  the  meaning  of 
stattto,  and  equivalent  to  utjudviem  de  sentu  meo.  Schiitz,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  the  words  ut  ego  mhi  statuo  a  coimption,  and 
suggests  the  following  emendation  for  the  whole  clause,  "  pmrn 
etset  in  eo  animi  sMus  taUs^  qualem  in  U  ease  video.*^  Thic» 
however,  is  re-writing,  not  correcting. 

16.  Nunquam  esset  profeehis.  The  common  text  has  cum  jSc*- 
pione  after  nunquamy  which  is  an  histcnical  blunder,  originating  veiy 
probably  from  some  idle  gloss.  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  M.  Cato 
accompanied  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  not  Seipio.  Compare  livy,  36, 31. 

17.  Neqne  vero  eum  P.  Africanoy  dec.  "  Nor  would  the  senate, 
in  truth,  have  engaged  Publius  Africanus  to  go  as  lieutenant  to  his 
brother."  The  elegance  of  the  phraseology,  egisset  cum  Africtmo 
ut  proficisceretuTf  (literally,  **  have  arranged  with  A&icanua  that  be 
should  go,")  atones  in  some  degree  for  its  want  of  historical  correct- 
ness. Seipio  was  not  requested  by  the  senate  to  accompany  his 
brother  as  lieutenant ;  but,  when  a  difficulty  was  about  to  anse  in 
that  body  respecting  the  provinces  of  the  new  consnlsy  L.  Seipio 
and  Laelius,  he  declared,  that  if  they  would  give  his  brother  the 
province  of  Ghreece,  he  would  go  with  him  as  his  heutenant.  This, 
of  course,  settled  the  question.  Compare  livy,  37, 1 :  <*  P.  Seipio 
Africanus  dixit,  *8i  L.  Seipiom^  fra$ri  suo,  prooinciam  Graeeiam 
ieeremssenty  se  legatum  iturum.*  Haee  vox,  magno  adssnsu  auditOf 
*ustulit  eeriamen." 

1 .  Quid  Mitkridaies  potuerit,  dec.  Cicero's  oration  in  favour  of  J  JQ 
be  M"»'li*"  law  is  the  best  commentary  on  thie  whole  paaaage..- 
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WQQui  vir  fuerii,     •  What  kind  of  mui  he  was.**     Qui  m  here  e.e 
guiUy  used  for  quaUB. 

t.  JPugna  eacUmium,  "  Only  uoued  to  mora  vigoioas  effiKti 
bgr  dw  kiM  of  a  baUle/'  SylU  bad  defeated  ArcheUua,  a  general 
flf  Mithridatea,  with  gnat  loai,  at  CbMronea.  {Plut.  Vii.  SylL  c 
16.)— The  tne  reading  hen  ia  extramely  doobtfiiL  We  haie 
adopted  that  given  by  Eroeati. 

3.  IVen  rudig  imperaior,  **  No  raw  commaDder."  This  is  what 
Qtaminanana  call  a  UCcUm  {Xir6mt,)  where,  by  a  negation  of  the 
contrary,  more  is  implied  than  ezpressed.  Sylla  was  in  fact  eminent 
for  military  talenta. 

4.  Bella  imeOwmj  dec.  **  After  having  tiaversed  all  Ama,  ia 
hoatile  array."  The  common  text  has  cvm  heUo,  bat  we  have  re- 
jected the  prepoaition  with  Emesti  and  others. 

5.  CttmjMcadtmtnf.  This  is  mere  oraUnial  exaggeration.  Sylia 
granted  peace  to  Mithndatee^  not  because  he  found  it  impcMsible  te 
eoaqoer  that  monarch,  but  because  his  own  presence  was  required 
m  Italy,  where  the  opposite  faction  had  raised  firesh  troubles.  Com 
pare  Emeati,  ad  lac. 

6.  RatUmea  et  ecpiaa  bellL  **  His  revenues  and  armies." — Oec- 
mmtm  cum  Ponto.  His  object  was  to  attack  the  Romans  on  the  east, 
wfafle  SertoriuB,  in  Spain,  did  the  same  on  the  west.  Gon^Mue  the 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  4. 

7.  Duohu  eontuUbtu,  Lucollus  and  Gotta,  A.  U.  C.  679. — lia. 
•*  With  this  view."— A&«r  Mithriiatem,  dtc.  Alluding  to  LncaUus. 

8.  AUeriiu  res  ealamitosae.  "  The  disttstroas  operations  of  the 
one.**  The  reference  is  to  Gotta.  This  commander,  thinlrii^  that 
lie  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  gaining  a  victory  before  Lucullus  could 
join  him,  gave  battle  to  Mithridates,  but  was  defeated  both  by  sea 
and  land,  with  the  loss  of  60  ships  and  all  their  crews,  as  well  as 
4000  land  forces.     {PhU,  VU.  LueuU,  c.  6.) 

9.  Nam,  cum,  6ui.  "  For  when  the  fury  of  the  whole  war  had 
eenkred  beneath  the  walls  of  the  peoi^e  of  Gyzicus."  Gompare  the 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  8. 

10.  Aaiae.  Referring  to  the  Roman  province,  as  appears  fiom 
what  follows  immediatdy  after,  "  tola  paUret  pravmciar  As 
legards  the  hmito  of  the  province  of  Asia,  consult  note  12,  page  78. 

11.  Et  omnea  copiae,  dtc.  Gompare  note  11,  page  77.— JB< 
mmea  is  the  emendation  of  Graevius,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  is 
olace  of  the  common  reading  ut  omnea. 

12.  Pugnam  navakm,  dtc.  Gompare  note  14,  page  77. — Om^ 
ietao  eursu,  dtc.  "  In  rapid  course,  under  the  fiereest  leaden  ^ 
OomiAre  note  15.  pa^e  77. 
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18.  Nmnt  epHuM^  6ae.    Compare  note  2,  page  78.  1X9 

14.  Sed  non  id  agimus.  *'  Bat  that  is  not  our  preaent  object." 
Han  Stonily,  *<  we  are  not  now  endeaTOuring  to  do  that." 

16  Senaiui  et  popubu  Romamu,  The  senate  passed  a  decree, 
relative  to  the  declaring  of  war  against  Mithridates,  and  the  people, 
with  whom  alone  rested  the  power  of  actually  declaring  war,  con- 
firmed that  decree  by  a  vote  in  the  comitia. 

1.  Populus  Romanus.    The  people  alone  are  named  here,  uX  1 1 
Uiey  passed  the  Manilian  law,  which  gave  the  command  to  Pompey. 

3.  Vel  acerrimamikividetur  tZ2a,  &c.  This  is  the  famous  night 
engagement  fought  near  the  Euphrates,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
by  Plutarch,  Vii.  Pomp.  c.  32.---Compare  Dio  Casnu*,  36,  82 
-^Fianu,  3,  6,  23. 

3.  Bosporum,  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  is  meant,  now  the 
■traits  of  Jenikali.  Compare,  as  regards  the  flight  of  MithridAtee> 
the  accoont  given  by  Plutarch,  (Ft<.  Pomp.  c.  35.) 

4.  EHam  extrema  fortuna,  &c.  The  eulogium  passed  by  Cicero 
on  the  character  and  abilities  of  Mithridates  is  well  deserved.  In 
point  of  talent  and  resources  he  was  certainly  the  most  formidabU 
monarch  with  whom  the  Romans  had  ever  to  contend. 

6.  Tamen  tantum,  dec.  '*  Attached  so  much  importance  noU 
withstanding  to  the  life  of  a  single  individual,"  i.  e.  to  the  mero 
circnmstiince  of  Mithridates'  remaining  alive. — IIU.  **  The  other.*^ 
Mithridates. 

6.  Arhitraremur,  All  the  MSS.  have  arhUrarehtrf  in  the  pas- 
sive. But  still  Ciceronian  usage  and  latinity  demand  arbitraremurf 
which  we  have,  consequently,  not  hesitated  to  give.  Emesti,  who 
retains  however  arbUraretur,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  arbUraremmr^ 
observing  of  the  common  reading,  ''  Utae  iordes  mnt  htinae,  tfi- 
dignae  Cieerone,  praesertim  in  oroHone  quae  in  faro  dieta  est,  OMf 
eoneione  aenatuve,"  Two  instances,  it  is  true,  of  arbitro,  as  an 
active  verb,  occur  in  Plautus,  {Pseud.  4,  2,  67. — Stich.  1,  2,  87,) 
but  this  is  the  usage  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  prose  writer,  and,  it  may  bo 
too,  a  specimen  of  vulgar  not  classical  usage.  At  all  events,  the 
pages  of  a  comic  writer  can  furnish  no  argument  either  way  In  a 
queetion  relative  to  Ciceronian  prose. 

7.  JDefmdinMs.  ^  We  contend."  Literally,  *'  we  allege,"  or 
«  maintam,  in  his  behalf."  Defenders  means  here  to  bring  forward 
in  the  way  of  defence,  or  aa  Faceiolatt  explains  it,  **  sUsgeare  in  ds- 


8.  Hanc  ejus  operam.  <*  That  these  services  of  his."— JTon 
mmus  digjutatis.  "  No  less  strong  a  claim."  Digmtas  halt 
again  ienotes  a  claim  or  title  foundMl  on  merit  or 
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Ill  ^-  ^'  ^^^  ^*  Giceio  hoe  proceeds  to  tniwernotiwrugu. 
ment  adraneed  on  the  part  of  dul|»eiiu.  At  the  comitis  for  the  eieo- 
tion  of  pneton,  So^ieiiM  was  higher  on  the  tist  of  mccmtM 
csadidsfees  than  MfflMM,  that  is,  the  m^oiity  of  the  fionaer  exceeds 
ed  tfiat  of  the  latter.  And  this  is  now  niged  as  a  proof  of  the 
sapeiior  estimation  in  which  Snlpiems  was  hrid  by  the  people,  and 
a  sine  indication  that,  had  diere  been  no  bribeiy  on  the  part  of  Mn- 
rena,  ^  oUier  would  have  defeated  him  at  the  eonm^  election. 
Cieero*8  answer  is  a  very  adroit  one. 

10.  PergittMfu  vos,  dtc.  *'  What  1  do  yon  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  people,  as  if  by  virtne  of  some  written  obli^tiont'*  L  e.  as  if 
they  were  tied  down  by  the  tenns  of  some  bond,  and  had  no  free 
agency  left  them. — We  have  here  a  veiy  artful  evasion  of  the  argu- 
ment adduced  on  the  opposite  side.  What  1  if  the  people  have  dmie 
a  thing  once  in  a  particular  way,  are  ih»f  bound  to  do  it  alwi^  m 
that  way  1  the  people,  too,  who  are  so  notorious  for  their  idda  sal 
disngeable  character  1 

11.  8yngnpka»  By  this  is  meant  a  bond  or  obligation,  bj  which 
a  creditor  got  security  from  his  debtor  for  the  payment  ef  a  sum  of 
money ;  or  by  which  one  person  bound  himself  to  another,  for  te 
performance  of  aome  particular  act  It  was  geneialfy  signed  and 
sealed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  given  to  each,  whence  the  naaae, 
avyyp^'  from  (rvyyp^u.  The  phrase  agere  ex  syngrapka  then  de* 
notes,  to  exact  something  from  another,  as  if  it  were  the  pa3nBieBt 
of  a  debt  on  bond,  or  the  performance  of  aome  express  written  eov^ 


12.  Jteliqms  honoribuM,  "  In  the  esse  of  the  other  honoais  he 
may  seek.**— i>e&M<.     Supply  dare. 

13.  Quod  enim  /return,  dec.  **  For  n^Mt  slrsit,  what  Earipus, 
haa  as  many  changes,  as  violent  sad  as  varied  fluetnatioBs,  as  an 
the  powerful  lossings  and  impetoons  tides  which  the  oomitia  £ram 
their  very  nature  possess  1**  Literally,  **  as  the  ^tem,"  or,  *^  plan 
of  the  comitia  has.*'— We  need  hardly  point  to  the  beanty  and 
jnstice  of  the  allusion.  The  whole  passage  is  cited  by  QoiiitiliBn, 
•,  6,  «. 

14.  Euripum.  The  Euripna,  or  stiait  between  Enboea  and  the 
main  land  of  Greece,  was  famed  in  the  popular  belief  Ibr  its  ftequent 
^MMges.    Consult  Geographicsl  Index. 

y  Totam  opmionem  cmammUit  '*  Produoes  an  entire  diMga 
of  opinion,**  i.  e.  respecting  the  merits  of  a  candidate  far  pnhlie 
iivonr.— J¥<  Mtd  tstque  esUtimagnuM,  dse.  **  Somechisff  ia  doeio 
diMctly  oontiaiy  to  what  we  thiak  is  to  be  the  resoit,  so  that  •MB 
the  people  themselves  woadbr,**  dte. 
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16.    I9M  fiaUienu  tmHens  Ma  eomUtorum.    «<  Nothing  moro}  J  | 
lecepti?e  than  (he  whole  eoorae  of  thing*  at  the  comitia,'*  i  e.  than 
tile  itrae  of  public  elections. 

1.  Opera.   PhOipime  was  not  only  a  public  man,  bat  an  eminent  ]|  1 0 
wpetktT,  and  hence  his  aid  was  often  given  in  the  foram,  at  ttiab, 

U>  his  friends  and  others.  With  fiptra,  therefore,  we  may  mspfHif 
forermj  as  Ghruter  directs,  and  reiser  the  term  by  <'  application  at 
die  bar.'*  Compare  Emesti  ad  loc. :  "  Est  ea  quae  aliaa  indnstria 
proprie  didtur.^* — Cicero  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Philippus  by  He- 
lennius,  in  the  Brutus,  c.  45. 

2.  Q.  CattUum.  This  was  the  famous  eoUeagne  of  Maiioi,  in 
(he  contest  with  the  Cimbri.  Consult  Historical  Index. — Cn. 
MaUio.     A  man  of  ignoble  hirth.     The  common  text  has  Manlw, 

3.  Hominem  gravissimum.  "  A  man  of  the  greatest  weight  ijf^ 
eharaeter."  The  indiTidual  referred  to  is  the  celebrated  M.  Aemi- 
lius  Scaurus. — Q.  Maximo,  Q.  Fabius  Maximns,  somamed  Eboiw 
nus.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

4.  Saepe  eerto  aliquot  &c.  "  Are  oil-times  amused  by  the  iai* 
fluence  of  some  particular  constellation."  This  was  an  article  of 
fixed  and  p<^ar  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.-^nintilian  (9, 
8,  80)  remarks,  that  Cicero  expresses  himself  here  with  ahnott.a 
poetical  spirit :  ^^jam  paene  poeUco  tpiritu.^ 

6.  Saepe  ila,  dtc.  We  haye  inserted  coMsa  alter  obscura,  on  the 
conjecture  of  Lambinus,  but  have  not  adopted  his  other  emendatioo 
of  ejtts  after  aaepCf  as  this  seems  quite  unnecessaiy. 

6.  Si  est  reddenda  ratio.  "  If  a  reason  must  be  given,"  i.  e.  a 
reason  for  Murena's  apparent  want  of  popular  &vour,  compared 
with  the  ot^er  successful  candidates,  who  had  recehred  krger  ma- 
jorities in  the  application  for  the  praetorship. 

7.  Jhute  resy  &c.  *^  The  want  of  two  things  was  severely  felt 
bi  ^kas  application  for  the  praetorship,  both  of  which'  proved  of  ser- 
vice to  Murena  when  suing  for  the  consular  office."  More  litexaOy, 
« two  things  were  yery  greatly  missed  in  the  case  of  the  praetov- 
ship,"  dec.  Cicero's  meaning  is,  that  two  circumstances  were  de< 
ficient  in  Murena's  canvass  for  the  praetorship,  both  of  which  after- 
ward occurred,  and  were  of  use  to  him  when  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship. 

8.  Exspectatio  muTieris,  dec.  ''The  expectation  of  public  shows, 
which  had  been  increased  as  well  by  certam  rumours,  as  by  the 
eealous  efforts  and  language  of  lus  competitors."  Murena  had  not 
borne  the  office  of  aedile,  and  had  therefore  exhibited  no  puUie 
riiows,  as  was  customary  with  those  who  611ed  that  station.  Thevo 
was  no  expectation  consequently  of  hie  exhibiting  any  in  eese  Im 
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|]J2w«pe  •tectec  piaetor,  wheieas  ruBHOiKflpoice  kHiAy<kf  what  kM 
oonipecitoiB  would  do  in  the  way  of  public  exhabikipp^  «iid  tbsjr 
themselves  gave  confirmation  to  these  rumours  by  their  conduct  and 
luBguage.  Ail  this,  of  course,  would  t^id  to  lessen  very  BBAteriaUy 
the  numbcsr  of  votes  given  for  Murena,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  if  tht 
nuyorities  of  his  con^ietitors  were  larger  than  his  own. 

9.  Altera.  The  second  reason  was,  that  the  troops  whom  he 
had  commanded  in  Asia  had  not  yet  returned  home,  by  which  cir- 
cumstance he  lost  a  number  of  votes,  as  well  from  these  pemons 
themselves,  as  from  others  who  would  be  influenced  by  their  com- 
mendations of  Murena. 

10.  Comitiu.  This  is  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Hoto- 
mannus,  which  Lambinus  first  ad<^ted  into  the  text,  and  <A 
which  Beck,  Schutz*  and  others  ^piove.  The  common  text  has 
comet. 

11.  Mumut  ampfuswniffi.  *' The  very  splendid  shows.**  Murena. 
having  obtained  the  office  of  Praetor  Urbanu$,  was  called  upon  to 
give  the  Jjudi  ApolUnara,  which  he  did  with  great  i^lendour.    It 

'  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  magistrates  who  gave,  or,  in  other 
words,  presided  at,  public  exhibitions  and  shows,  geneially  lavished 
upon  them  a  prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  prefer- 
ments. Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  S,  16,  where  he  speaks  of  a  magmfe- 
cenlissima  aedUUas,  and  of  Fompey's  magmficeiitiBsinia  wunera  in 
his  second  ccmsulship. 

12.  VolurUas  mtUtum.  *' The  good  will  of  the  soldiery." — Quae 
€wm  per  ee,  <Scc.  Compare  note  9. — Turn  vero  vmUwm  oMetorita- 
iU  kabei.     "  And  also  possesses  great  influence." 

Id.  VerhoTum  tnterfreUs.  '*  Mere  interpreters  of  words,"  i.  e 
mere  expounders  of  law  forms  and  phrases. 

14.  Qtuare  grams  est  ilia  oratio.  **  Of  great  weight  therefore  is 
luiguage  like  the  following.*' — Me  saueium  recreavit.  A  soldier  is 
•opposed  to  be  here  speaking  of  his  commander  to  the  by-standers 
who  are  about  to  vote  at  the  consular  comitia. 

15.  Cttfli/orlif,  turn  etiamfeliz.  *'  As  fortunate  as  he  is  bmve.** 
litfffally,  **  both  brave  and  also- fortunate." 

16.  Hoc  quasUi  putas^  &c.  "  Of  how  much  importance  do  you 
imagine  all  this  is,  as  regards  the  reputation  of  individuals,  and  the 
fevoar  of  others!" 

17.  Etemnij  si  lania,  dec.  <*  For  if  the  influence  of  a  religioos 
feeling  is  so  strong  at  those  comitia,  that,  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  omen  afibrded  by  the  century,  which  is  first  called,  has  always 
exerted  an  effect  on  the  election,  why  is  it  surprising,  that,  in  the 
case  of  this  individual,  the  reputation  of  his  good  fortune,  and  the 
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of  his  floUien  pndoced  a  similat  retok  1"     ^«'*'m*«>11S 

litenUy,  <<prev«led." 

18.  Omen  fraer^guiwum.  At  the  cmniUia  eenHtriata^  wbeie  the 
tjODfliils  were  chosen,  Che  centuries  weie  called  to  gtre  their  votes 
by  kH.  The  names  of  the  centimes  were  tiirown  into  a  hox,  and 
the  centoiy  which  came  out  first  was  called  fraerogaiwtiy  beeavse 
it  was  asked  fw  its  vote,  that  is,  consnlted,  hefoce  the  rest  {prM 
and  rogo.)  Its  vote  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  omen  of  the  result 
of  the  elestion. 

1.  Lemora,    "  As  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  mentioned/^ — \  |^ 
Quae  euvit  graoiseima.    **  Which  are  in  fact  of  very  great  impop- 
tance."    More  freely,  **  though  they  are,"  &c. 

3.  Et  hanc  urbanam,  dee.  *^  And  prefer  the  votes  of  citizens 
here  to  those  of  the  soldiery,"  i.  e.  consider  them  as  carrying 
gxeater  we%ht,  as  more  worth  having,  dec. 

3.  Ludorwn  hujusy  dec.  "  The  elegance  of  the  shows  exhibited 
by  this  indrvidval,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  scenery."  Under 
the  bead  otitsii  axe  meant,  not  only  games,  but  also  scenic  exhibi- 
taons,  {htdi  eeenici.)  Sometimes  'the  latter  were  regular  plays. 
Thns,  the  jAofs  of  Terence  were  acted  on  these  occasions ;  at 
othw  times,^  what  were  called  pegmata  were  exhibited.  These  were 
large  stages  or  wooden  machines,  of  several  stories,  which  were 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  were  magnificently  adorned. 
They  were  intended  to  represent  detached  scenes  of  an  interesting 
nature,  such  as  a  conflagration,  the  descent  of  a  deity,  dfcc.  I^iny 
says  that  Morena  and  his  brother  Caiws  were  the  first  who  exhibited 
one  of  these,  and  that  it  was  richly  adorned  with  silver.  (If.  i^. 
83,  3.)  This  is  very  probably  the  argerUea^ncena  mentioned  a  little 
£urther  on. 

4 .  Profuenmt.  They  proved  of  great  service  to  hhn  in  concilia- 
ting the  favour  of  the  pec^le. 

6.  Quampumi  iuic  causae,  dec.  **  Although  the  fact  itself  is 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  ca8e,'*i.  e.  to  serre  as  a 
basis  for  my  present  argument. 

6.  NegoHie,  *^  By  the  calls  of  business."— In  ipsa  oecupatione. 
"  In  employment  itself." 

7.  OUectamur  et  ducimur.  "  Are  gratified  and  attracted."— 
Quid  tu  adnUrere,  dec.  *<  Why  need  you  wonder  at  this,  in  the 
ease  of  the  unlearned  multitude  1" 

8.  L.  Otho.  Lucius  Roscius  Otho,  who  was  tribune  of  the  com- 
Aons  A.  TJ.  G.  686. — Equestri  ordim,  dec.  The  allusion  is  to 
tiie  Roscian  law,  proposed  by  Otho,  by  which  the  fourteen  seats 
next  to  those  of  the  senators,  in  the  theatre,  were  appropriated 
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|]^gtotiM«qu6«fiiiii  oidtr.    OvMoit  L^  IndsK.— Fiom  OiMii»  • 

employiDg  the  term  restituit  here,  it  has  been  infened,  thai  the 
•qmtM  had  pvevionsly  poBseaaed  sepaxvte  seats  m  some  conspica 
•OS  part  of  the  theatie,  from  which  thef  had  been  diriodged.  Unlen 
we  ti^ppose,  what  is  not  very  probable,  that  tbe  temi  reMtUuU  is  hen 
flSBpli^ed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  lawyen,  in  the  sense  of 
4bdii  or  prtusiiiit.  Compere  Emesti,  ad  Ind.  l^g.  s.  v.  BneiM 
Ths  Roscian  law  is  the  one  that  occasioned  the  Jhmous  distuibaae. 
at  Rome.     Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  t.  Otho. 

9.  V^lMfUUm.     «  The  means  of  gratification,"  i.e.  in  beholding, 
with  moie  ease  and  comfort,  the  representations  of  the  stage. 

10.  Cum  spUndore,  firue^  quoque  jucundUatis.     **  Along  with 
Ihe  splendour  of  ihsk  rank,  the  enjoyment  also  of  their  dhrer- 

11.  In  mea  petitione.     ^  In  my  appUcation  for  the  oonsabh^." 
13.  JV(M»  not  quogpie^  dee.     <^  For  we  too  had,  on  the  part  oT-our 

opponent,  a  scene  so  aplendid  lo  contend  agamstr  ^bat  it  actftaUj 
•semed  to  be  its^  a  coii^)etitor.'»  We  have  hoe  besa  compelled 
to  eiq>xess  by  a  pan^hnse,  what  the  Latin  gives  m^  eompaas  of 
%  few  bnef  wocds.  The  phraseology  of  teenam  wapaitrictm  is 
peculiar  and  fofcible.— The  neiore  of  the  aUnsiMiis  asfoUown; 
Antonios,  who  was  Cicero's  eoUeagoe  in  the  considship^  had  been 
also  his  coUeagne  in  the  eedilusbip,  and  hsd,  while  fillip  this  lattet 
*  office,  exhibited  in  the  public  shows*  at  which  he  presided,  a  splendid 
piece  of  scenery,  loaded  with  silver.  This  gained  him  great  pop«* 
laxity,  and  msnred  him  a  strong  vote  when  he  aj^ed  for  the  eo» 
nlship.  Cicero  was  his  cempetitor  on  that  occasion,  and  adopt*  a 
very  forcible  mode  of  «xprossion  in  the  text,  to  show  how  mqch 
advantage  Antonius  had  derived,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  silver 
scene  which  he  e^bited.  Antonios,  it  is  well  known,  wae  elet^ed 
to  the  consulskip  along  with  Cicero. 

141.  TriMs  btdot.     ^  Three  different  kinds  of  solenm  diows." 
The  ^t  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  second  of  Flom 
^     the  third  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.    \^In  Wr.  5,  14.) 

14.  Commovebar.  "  Was  alarmed.*' — Cone.  Trom  the  opera 
Cion  of  lot."  The  praetor  urbanuSt  whose  doty  it  was  to  preside  el 
the  Ludi  ApoUinares,  was  appointed  by  lot ;  that  is,  the  two  pneton, 
after  their  election,  determined  by  casting  lots,  which  of  tbem 
should  be  praetor  urhanusy  which  pro/tiar  pengrimUf  and  which 
should  exercise  the  other  jurisdictions. 

15.  Nihil  adversatam^  *'  Proved  of  no  injury,"  i.  e.  in  your  ap- 
plication for  the  consulship.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Sulpicios  does 
not  chink  that  the  silver  scene,  which  Murena  exhibited  when  pcaetfOi^ 
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gUMil  Um  lattar  zrankHOQi  totM,  tnd  faeUitAtfld  hk  etoelidn  to  tfae^  \  3 
consular  office.     Compare  note  12. 

16.  Sit  par  forenns  Optra  mUUarif  6ec.  **  Let  Uie  laboon  of 
the  bar  be  equal  to  tboae  of  the  camp,  lefr^e  TotO  of  the  citixeii  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  soldier." 

IT.  Inter  tuam  et  tMtius  sortem,  **  Between  your  allotted  duties 
and  fais."    Gompaie  note  14. 

18.  Nujut  sors  eafuit,  dec.  '<  The  inhere  of  duty,  which  M  to 
his  lot,  was,  what  all  of  us  your  friends  wished  might  be  yours,  that 
of  dispensing  justice.''  Murena,  as  has  already  been  lemariced,  ob- 
tained by  lot  the  station  of  praetor  urbanue,  an  office  which  opened 
up  fat  him  a  path  to  eztensiye  popularity. 

19.  Ghriam  conciliate  dec.  ^  The  importance  of  the  charge 
gains  high  consideration  for  the  indiyidual,  and  the  dispensmg  of 
Uberal  justice,  the  favour  of  others."  By  aequitas  is  here  meant 
a  decision  according  to  the  spiiit,  rathw  than  the  strict  letter,  of  the 
law.  Compsre  Manutius  :  **  Reete  largitiome  nomen  ad  aequitatem 
adpinxity  nam  eaepe  quod  jus  negate  aeqtUtae  largitary 

20.  Aequabilitate  decemendi,  **  By  the  impartiality  of  his  dec»- 
fltons." — Leniiate  audiendi,  '<By  the  afiability  <with  which  he 
listens  to  all." 

1.  Ad  extremum,  dec.  **  Is  tenxmiated  at  last  by  the  gratification]^  J^^ 
derived  from  public  spectacles,"  i.  e.  alter  having  recaved  the  ap- 
{dause  of  others  for  the  equity,  uprightness  and  afiability  which 
cfaancteiize  his  deportment,  the  magistrate  in  question  crowns  aH 

by  a  splendid  ezhy^tion  of  public  shows. 

2.  Quid  tua  sore  1  Sulpicius  drew  for  his  lot  the  presiding  at 
tiials  de  peeuUtu,  or  embezzlement  of  the  public  money. — Besides 
tiie  praetor  wbanuSf  and  praetor  peregrimtOt  there  were  other 
psaetors  who  each  presided  at  particular  trials  throughout  the  year ; 
namely,  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion  {de  repttundie) ;  another 
concerning  bribery  {de  ambitu) ;  a  third  concemmg  cnmes  against 
the  state  {de  majeetate);  a  fourth  about  defrauding  the  pubtie 
txeasnry  {de  pectdatu) ;  dtc. 

3.  Tristisj  atrox,  dtc.  <<  A  gloomy,  a  Imrsh  one :  the  trial  of 
questions  of  embezzlement."  literaUy,  '*  inquiry  into  embezri»- 
ment."  Quaeetio  is  the  tecbnicid  term  for  each  of  the  special  juris- 
dictions mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  and  as  these  were  assigned 
each  to  a  particular  praetor,  for  aa  entire  y^BX.  they  were  henee 
termed  Quaeetionee  perpetuae, 

4.  S^yudoris.  Referring  to  the  squalid  and  neglected  gaib  of  the 
■censed,  assumed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  commiseration 

ft    Ex  altera.    Referring  to  the  side  of  l^e  accusers. — Plena  eat- 
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\14^€n0nm  ^iqut  imdikiim.     *<  Fidi  of  impziscmment  and  ccmmoo  In* 
formers." 

6.  Oogmdi  yudices  iimH,  >  '*  The  reluctant  judges  to  be  foiced 
to  tit."  The  judieei,  called  also  assessores,  formed  the  council  of 
the  praetor.     Compare  note  4,  page  49. 

7.  Seriba  damruUu*^  dec.  "A  scribe  condemned ;  ibewhda 
order  in  consequence  alienated."  A  scribe  had  been  condemiiBd 
by  Servius  for  embezdement  of  the  public  mone/i  and  this  lost  him 
the  votes  of  the  whole  order  in  his  application  for  the  consulship. 
As  regards  the  scribes,  compare  note  3,  page  44. 

8.  SuUana  gratifiaatio  reprehensa,  "  Sylla's  bounty  disapproted 
of,"  i.  e.  condemned  or  reversed.  Several  of  Sylla's  adherents  had 
received  from  him  gifts  of  money  from  the  public  treasury.  This 
proceeding  was  now  adjudged  to  be  illegal ;  and  regarded  as  peenl' 

9.  Prope  part.  "  Almost  an  entire  part."  Schutz  makes  this 
the  same  as  magna  part ;  and  Lambinus,  dimidia  part. 

10.  Litet  tecere  aettimaiae.  "  Damages  heavily  assessed,"  L  e. 
a  heavy  amount  of  damages  imposed.  The  allusion  is  to  damages, 
ot  a  fine  awarded  by  the  praetor,  in  favour  of  the  state,  against  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement.  As  the  ainount 
of  damages  rested  with  the  praetor,  Servius  made  many  enemies  by 
impoebg  heavy  sums. 

11.  Cui  placet,  obUvitcUur.  **  He  to  whom  it  affords  pleasure, 
soon  forgets  it."  The  reference  is  to  the  accuser. — Cut  doUt  memt- 
nit.  **  He  to  whom  it  occasions  pain,  long  remembers  the  circum- 
stance,"  i.  e.  he  that  is  condemned. 

12.  L.  Murenae  promncia.  Transalpine  Gaul,  of  which  he  had 
charge  after  his  praetorship. — MuUat  bonat  gratiat,  dec.  **  Brought 
with  it  many  opportunities  of  conferring  important  favotirs,  together 
with  the  highest  reputation  to  himself." 

13.  Dedit  ei  facultaUm  Uberaliiaiit .  "Put  it  in  his  power  to 
exercise  indulgence,"  i  e.  in  excusing  some  from  military  service. 
The  state  of  public  afiairs  (retpublica)  allowed  him  this  opportunity. 

14.  Quae  namieipiity  dec.  "  Which  are  composed  of  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Umbria." — Ipta  autem  in  GaUia.  This  is  the  very 
neat  emendation  of  Emesti,  in  |^e  of  the  common  reading  iptt 
autem  in  Gallia.  The  province  of  Gaul  is  here  opposed  to  Umlnia, 
through  which  he  was  proceeding  to  the  former. 

15.  Ut  nottri  hominet,  dec.  "  He  enabled  our  countiymen  by 
his  equity  and  application  to  recover  sums  of  money  which  were  by 
this  time  deiqpaired  of,"  i.  e.  debts  considered  by  this  time  as  dee- 
nerate.     This  result  was  brcnight  about  by  mild  and  yet  effectual 
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remedies  on  the  part  of  Morena,  so  that  he  often  made  both  |«rtieB,]^  |  ^ 
and  not  merely  the  creditor,  his  fidends. 

16.  Scilicet.  «<It  is  true."— Fo/eor*  ''This  I  am  willing  to 
allow." — NormuUorum  amieorum,  &c.  The  zeal  of  sach  friends 
cools  because  their  patrons,  by  refusing  a  province,  have  put  out  of 
their  hands  the  means  of  being  serriceable  to  their  followers  and 
dependants. 

17.  Disparem  fortunam.  "  Unequal  good  fortune  as  regarded 
the  affidn  of  a  province."  Murona  held  an  important  province. 
Sulpicius  declined  altogether  going  to  his. 

18.  Ami9so  jam  tempore.  "  The  occasion  having  now  gone  by." 
Compare  Manutius :  '*  Cum  praeterierit  occasio.** — Re  vnUgra 
"  While  the  matter  was  as  yet  undetermined,"  i.  e.  before  the  dec 
tion  took  place. 

19    In  its  rebus  ipsis,  &c.      Referred  to  immediately   aftei 
"  Primum  aecusandi  terrores,  &c.     The  part  Su^icius  here  aete^ 
was  no  doubt  a  patriotic  one,  and  showed  "  a  spirited  senator,"  but 
it  was  not  that  of  **  a  politic  candidate." 

20.  Aecusandi  terrores  et  minae^  &c.  Referring  to  the  language 
of  Sulpicius,  before  the  comitia  had  taken  place,  and  while  private 
canvassing  was  going  on.  He  expressed,  it  seems,  his  firm  de- 
termination to  impeach  any  one  of  his  competiton  who  should  have 
recoune  to  bribery.  Cicero  says  that  this  course  showed  the  man 
of  spirit,  but  it  led  the  people  to  expect  that  he  would  fail  in  his 
election,  because  he  acted  as  if  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  success,  and 
it  made  his  friends,  also,  less  zealous  in  his  behalf. 

21.  A  spe  adipiscendL  "  From  any  hope  of  obtaining  office,  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate,"  i.  e.  as  cherished  by  the  candidate. 
Spe  adipiscendi  does  not  refer  to  the  people,  but  to  the  particular 
candidate  himself,  who  seems  by  his  desperate  conduct  and  language, 
and  by  his  threats  of  impeachment,  to  have  lost  all  hope  in  his 
own  case. 

23.  In  uno  out  aUero.  "  In  one  or  two,"  i.  e.  in  the  case  oi  one 
or  two  candidates  merely.— fTanorem  desperasse,  **  To  have  de- 
spaired of  the  office  to  which  he  aspires." 

1.  Quid  ergot  &c.      Cicero  now  proceeds  to  meet  anargu-||g 
meet  that  might  be  urged  by  Sulpicius  in  justification  of  his  con- 
duct ;  namely,  that  he  was  prompted  to  the  course  in  question  by  a 
wish  to  retaliate  upon  his  opponents,  for  the  injury  they  had  done 
him  by  their  unfair  proceeding. 

2.  AHud  tempus  est  petendx,  &c.  *' There  is  one  time  for 
soliciting  the  consulship,  another  for  prosecuting,"  i.  e.  for  im* 
peaching  candidates  who  have  been  guilty  of  corruption. 

3ft* 
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115  8,  MugnU  lopiit.  **  WUh  gteat  mimberi  ttteniing  Um, '  i.  « 
numerously  attended  bj  friends  and  clients.  The  candidates  wem 
accustomed  to  go  down  ooeamuHS^  into  the  Forum  and  Campus 
Martins,  to  show  themseWes  to  t^  people  and  gain  votes.  They 
weie  accompanied  at  these  tunes  by  latge  immbets  of  fiioDds  ami 
dependants.  To  escort  a  candidate,  in  this  way,  was  caUed  dohfr- 
eeref  and  his  escort  deductores. 

4.  Jnq%u»kio  eandidaU.  "  A  prying  into  the  condnet  of  a  feliow 
cindidate,"  i.  e.  to  obtain  matter  for  impeachmeBt.*— Comfwrofid 
"  A  procuring." 

5.  DeclamaHopotiti9quamper9alutaHo.  "  Declamatory  accusa- 
tions lather  than  assiduouify  p«Ting  court  to  the  people,"  i.  e. 
angry  denunciations  against  rind  candidates,  and  accusations  of  bri- 
bery, when  one  ought  to  be  going  round  and  soliciting  votes. — Hie 
old  reading  was  saltUaUo,  until  changed  by  Grater  to  the  present 
one,  which  is  much  stronger,  and  is  equivalent  to  astidua  tahttatio 
•—For  a  long  time  before  the  day  of  election,  the  candidate9  endeav- 
oured to  gain  the  favoui  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art,  by  go- 
ing round  to  their  bouses,  shaking  hands  with  those  whom  they  met, 
salating  every  one  by  name,  dec.  This  last  was  esteemed  a  very 
great  compliment,  and  hence  the  candidate  commonly  had  alo^g 
with  him  a  monitor  or  nomendaior,  who  whispered  in  his  ean 
every  body's  name.  In  this  way,  sabttaHo  and  persahUaiio  become 
general  terms  for  all  kinds  of  canvassing,  thou^  literally,  they  only 
mean  the  latter. 

6.  Et  ex  wXtu  candidatarum  faeiantt  &c.  "  And  try  to  make 
out  from  the  looks  of  the  candidates,  how  much  of  hope  and  re- 
sources each  may  appear  to  possess." — Animi,  literally,  *'  of  spirit," 
or  *'  courage,"  for  the  approaching  contest. 

7.  Jaeet.  *^  He's  down."  Used  here  in  a  familiar  and  colloquial 
sense.  Compare  note  1,  page  103. — Abjeck  hagtas,  *<  He  km 
given  up  the  day."  Literally,  "  he  has  flung  the  spears  aside."  A 
figurative  mode  of  expression,  borrowed  from  the  movements  of 
those  who  confess  themselves  vanquished  in  batUe,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, throw  away  their  arms.  This  is  what  die  Greeks  eaUfld 
ffifwirts.    Compare  ErtumuSy  Chil.  2, 3,  97,  p.  415. 

8.  Alium  faeiam.    "  I'll  make  anodier  my  candidate." 

9.  DebiUiaiUttr.  **  Are  dispirited."  Literally,  **  are  enfeeblMl 
m  their  efforts."-— Te«/d<am.  "  As  manifest  and  known  to  alL" 
The  true  reading  here  has  been  much  disputed.  Emesti  retaiiis 
lestetom,  but  suggests  desperatam.  Lambinus  prefers  toiam.  It 
it  a  ease,  however,  where  no  emendation  whatever  appears  i 

10.  Opertm  0t  graiiam.     '"  Tlieir  aid  and  influence.'.' 
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**  Cannot,  when  so  situated,  employ."  The  reference  t»  eliU  to  a 
tandidate  who  despairs  of  sneceas,  and  is  now  thinking  of  on  im- 
peachment against  his  competiton. 

L9.  Nmpanares  dec  *« No  small  mctter  in itaeli^ bofe in zookr 
ky  the  most  in^ortaait  of  dl. 

13.  Contparare  ea.  "To  get  together  thoee  tilings,"  i  e.  to 
sttppif  yonrseif  with  the  means  of  driving  out,  &c. 

14.  EHamper  aUenot.  "  Even  hy  mere  strangers."  From  ImI- 
ings  of  natonl  commiseration.  This  is  e^ihuned  immediately 
after. 

15.  In  capitis  perictdis.  **  When  their  liveserprrrilegte  aroin 
danger."  Periadum  capitis  means  not  only  ''  a  capital  trial,"  in 
ocff  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  one  involving  the  rights  and  privileges 
ai  a  citizen,  where,  ior  example,  the  pnnishment  in  case  of  convic- 
tion wonld  be  exile,  and  not  loss  of  life.  We  have  been  competed, 
tiiBKelere,  to  give  it  a  g«ieral  translation  here,  embodying  both 
meamngs.  Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  {CUv.  (He,  s.  t. 
ce^t,)  :  **  Cansae  capitales  porrOf  res  eapituUs,  in  quibus  caput 
hmnimu  agitur,  suntf  cum  aUquis  tn  jtuUaum  vocatus  est  piMemitf 
qu0  eondemnatus  locum  in  senatit,  out  o/ta  sni  oidinis  cemmoda, 
civitatem,  libertatemve  amittit,  solum  vertere  sogitw,  aut  vitam  adoo 
peidit.  Itaque  ^uoties  fbrmula  hujosmodi  apud  Latinos  occanit* 
semper  de  quibns  hominibas,  de  quibosque  saoais  semno  sit,  video- 
dum,  et  qatbns  ex  l^gibus  causa  agatur,  iisqoe  quae  poenae  prap&* 
sitae  fueiint  Nam  its  demnm,  capitis  quae  «t  vis,  intelligi  psAerit" 

16.  SicimtelUxL  «  Have  perceived  this."-— J«j)^endo»Aidtatm, 
dee.  <'  That  in  suing  for  office  there  is  the  most  unremitted  sidour ; 
in  defending  another,  the  most  anxious  zeal ;  in  accusing,  the  most 
active  exortion,"  i.  e^  that  suing  finr  office  requires  the  most  unre- 
mitted ardour,  ^. 

17.  SiesttttUQ.  <' I  maintain  tiiis."  The  literal  idea  of  «tel»o, 
when  taken  in  this  sense,  is  to  set  or  place  a  thing  in  a  perticukr 
poattioii,  with  the  detexmination  of  keeping  it  there  as  far  as  we 
may  be  able. 

18.  Ut  tdem,  dec.  '<Th«t  the  same  individual  can,  witu  suf- 
ficient dilig^Mse,  prepare  the  materials  fix  an  impeachment,  and  ar- 
range an  application  for  the  consulshq>,"  i.  e.  at  one  and  the  same 
time. — Adomare  aecuscUionem  literally  means,  to  fumidi  or  sepply 
an  accusation  with  what  may  be  requisite  for  its  success. 

19.  Unum,     "  The  weight  of  merely  one  of  these." 

1.  Cum  tc  de  curriculOf  dec.      *' When  you  tumed  off  fromXlQ 
tbecaieer  of  a  candidate."    OtfrrwMlKiiipcoperiy  denotes  a  ehsnot* 
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I  l5coane,  orncs,  and  is  faete  fignntirely  a{^lied to tbs eootert  la 
Ibe  eonsoiship. 

2.  In  islam  aceu$tmii  demtmiiaikmem.  '^  Upon  that  annMnce- 
Aent  of  your  infcenfcioQ  to  accuae.*'— in  ista  nUione,  '*  Id  that 
emfiofmtat,"  L  e.  in  getting  ready  the  matenala  for  animfeachoient. 

S.  Legem  ambitus,  dec.  "  Yoa  eameatly  aoliciied  a  law  again 
bribeiy ;  aUhoa^  tiwre  was  one  already  for  you,*'  i.  e.  althoDg^ 
there  was  a  law  of  this  natnre  already  m  existence,  namely  the 
Oafammian. 

4w  JBnU  emin,  6lc.  *'  For  there  was  the  Oalpiffliian,  couched 
in  terms  of  yeiy  great  severity/'  Passed  A.  U.  C.  686.  Compare 
chapter  8S,  and  consult  Legal  Index. 

5.  Gestas  est  mos.  "  Regard  was  paid."  More  literally,  *' obe- 
dience was  paid,"  L  e.  a  new  law  was  passed,  as  yoa  entreated. 
Tliis  new  law  against  bribery  was  the  TuUian,  proposed  by  Gieeio 
himself^  and  which  inflicted,  in  addition  to  the  punirimienta  ordained 
by  ^b»  previoos  laws  on  this  subject,  the  penalty  of  ten  years  exile. 
Consult  Legal  Index. 

6.  8ed  tola  ilia  lex,  dec.  "  Now  that  whole  law  would  per- 
hiqps  hare  armed  your  accusation  with  new  tenors,  if  yoa  had  had 
an  accused  person  to  deal  with,  who  was  actually  guilty :  as  it  was 
however,  it  ovfy  served  to  oppose  your  application  for  the  coosal- 

-  sfa^"  i.  e.  if  you  had  had  a  real  offender  to  impeach,  and  not  Murena, 
the  Tnllian  law  might  have  done  some  good,  in  making  your  accusa- 
tion the  mora  fbrmidable,  and  his  punishment  the  more  severe.  But, 
having  only  an  innocent  man  like  Murena  to  threaten  with  the  penal- 
ties  of  that  law,  you  merely  injured  your  cause  with  the  people,  wL 
ragarded  your  conduct  toward  my  client  as  the  oflEspring  of  a  via 
dietive  spirit. 

7.  Qraoior,  He  means  more  severe  than  Ihat  already  prescribed 
by  the  Calpumian  and  other  laws. — In  plebem.  Referring  to  those 
of  the  common  people,  who  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  coiropted 
by  any  candidate. 

8.  CommoU  ammt  ienuiorum.  "  The  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
were  alarmed."    The  consequence  was  that  he  lost  their  votes. 

9.  Exsilkim  in  nostrum  ordinem.  **  The  penalty  of  exile  was 
entreated  by  you  against  our  own  order,"  i.  e.  against  those  senaton 
who  idiould  be  guilty  of  bribery. — Concessit,  The  punishment  of 
ten  years  exile  was  ordained. 

10.  Sed  non  libenter,  &c.  "  But  it  was  with  reluctance  fliat,  a 
accordance  with  your  suggestion,  they  decreed  greater  severity 
agamst  the  order  at  large."  Literally,  "  they  unwiUmgly  establiahea 
a  haieher  condition  for  our  common  fortune." — Fortunas  eammtnu 
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to  fcbs  oommoa  condition  of  die  gsdor,  and  aot,  w  iome  er-  ]^|^ 
nmeoualy  eiqdain  it,  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  We  most 
■opplj  omnium  teruUorum  tftet  fortiemu  commum^  as  S/lviiis  does. 
11.  Morhi  exeusalioni,  dec.  "  A  panishment  was  annexed  to 
arecy  excuse  of  iUness."  The  allusion  here  is  extremely  doiibt&il, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  mere  conjecture.  Manutius 
thinks,  that  Serrios  got  a  law  passed  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
ordeiing  all  persons  to  be  present  at  the  consular  comitia,  and 
directing,  that  the  excuse  of  illness  should  not  be  received,  to  ac- 
count for  a  person's  absence,  but  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
non-attendance.  Emesti,  howerer,  gives  a  more  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. He  thinks  that  the  enactment  in  question  was  aimed  at 
the  judges,  witnesses,  and  others,  whoso  presence  might  be  deemed 
of  importance  in  a  trial  for  bribery.  These  were  punished  if  they 
stayed  away,  and  the  excuse  of  illness  was  not  taken.  The  object 
of  the  law  was  to  guard  against  any  improper  collusion,  which  m^t 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

12.  Voluntas  offensa  muUorum,  dec.  **  The  friendly  feelings, 
which  many  had  entertained  towards  you,  were  hurt  at  this,  since 
they  must  either  exert  themselves  to  attend  court  to  the  detriment 
of  their  health,  or  else,  in  addition  to  the  evil  of  illness,  the  other 
advantages  of  life  must  be  abandoned  by  them,'*  i.  e.  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  life  besides  health. — ^From  the  language  here  employed 
by  Cicero,  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  those, 
who  gave  the  excuse  of  illness,  was  an  exclusion  from  office  and 
iicom  the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

13.  Haec  quis  tulit?  ''Who  proposed  the  law  enacting  all 
this  V*  Literally,  *'  who  proposed  these  things  V*  The  answer  of 
course  is  Cicero  himself.^ — From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  that 
all  the  enactments  which  have  just  been  enumerated  by  Cicero, 
were  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  Tullian  law. 

14.  Is  qutf  dee.  Cicero,  as  consul,  proposed  the  law  in  question 
to  the  people,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  the 
wishes  of  Sulpicius,  although  he  himself  by  no  means  a^^roved  of 
the  measure.  Hence  we  have  adopted  Schutz's  emendation,  qtn 
minime  frcbcarai,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  cut  minime  prod-' 
trant.  Emesti  retains  the  common  lection,  but  condemns  it  in  his 
notes  as  incorrect.  "  Vulgatum  quidem  verum  non  est.  CieerOm 
quidetn  ista  non  nocebant,  atU  noeere  poterani.^* 

15.  7220,  quae  mea  summa  voluntatef6Lc.  **  Think  you  that  th« 
bllowiog)  which  a  crowded  senate  rejected  to  my  very  great  satis 
^tion,  were  only  moderate  impedunents  to  your  application  for  the 
consolflhip  V    Literally,  **  opposed  you  in  a  moderate  degree.^ 
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116     ^^'   C'tfU^JMIMW  fJV^yiigWtlll. 

of  TOtM.**  Tlid  Qsod  anangenwDl  ftt  Uie  eomitn  eentiimtft,  wm 
te  tbe  centiniM  of  thefintdsM  to  gito  dnir  Totet  m  oider,  tnd 
dMn  the  ceiitiinM  of  the  odier  clanes,  after  them.  This  wa« 
ihvoonhle  to  bnberjr ;  lor  if  a  majqiit^of  votes  had  been  porchssed 
in  any  oentmy,  it  cookl  eaail j  be  aseeitaiiiad  by  the  TOte  of  the. 
eentnrjr,  on  the  day  of  electioiit  whedwr  it  had  fidtUed  its  Aue  of 
Iha  bargain  or  not.  In  eider  to  prevent  thie,  Sarnos  proposed  to 
the  seoate,  that  aU  tiw  votas  of  aU  the  cantoiiss  shooM  be  ooorider- 
ed  as  thrown  into  eommon,  tiiat  is,  that  the  M  oider  of  etS&ng  up 
the  centQiies  in  snooaesion  should  not  be  obsenred,  bat  thi^  the  in- 
dividual eiticens  should  be  called  upon  for  tiieir  votes,  in  no  legnlsr 
oipder  whatever,  bat  as  it  were  confiiaedly.  Hence  the  eoqaession 
€a9^iui&nsm  nkjfriigiomim.  Two  advantages  wooldresateftoaa  this 
new  airangement  First,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  howapar- 
taeolar  centmy  toted,  the  different  indhridoala  composing  it  being 
acattered  throughout  the  great  body  of  voten ;  and  in  the  next 
phoe>  the  vote  of  each  citiaen  connted  equaUy,  which  was  not  the 
caae  under  the  old  system.  Con^aw  note  17,  page  71. — The 
aenate  rejected  the  piqxmtaon. 

17.  ProregmtionemUgUMttnUiae.  *<  An  extension  of  the  Manih- 
an  law,'*  i.  e.  which  amounted  in  fact  to  an  eztnision  of  the  pravieiens 
oftfaeManilianlaw.  By  prwcg^o^jc^is  meant  the  ezteDdingof  the 
provisions  of  a  law,  so  as  to  make  these  same  provisions  ^iply  in 
aome  other  case,  not  oiiginally  contemplated  by  those  who  passed 
the  law  in  the  first  instance.-^-Servioa  had  not  asked  iar  an  ezten- 
aion  of  this  law,  hot  Cieao,  in  order  to  excite  some  degree  of  odi- 
wn  against  the  former  says  that  hie  piopoaitiOD  aboot  Ki«wimg  ti^ 
votes  waa  equivalent  to  an  extenaion  of  tlna  statute.  The  ManiliHi 
law,  here  allnded  to,  was  proposed  by  the  same  ManiBua,  who 
brought  forward  the  other  law  of  the  same  name,  for  inveating  Pom- 
pey  with  the  chaige  of  the  Miihrtdatie  war.  The  MEanilian  hw, 
vHiich  we  are  at  present  considenng,  however,  allowed  fieedmen  to 
vote  in  all  the  tribes,  whereaa,  previouidy  to  this,  they  voted  in  eorae 
one  of  the  four  city-tribes  only.  This  law  waa  veiy  unpopuJhi 
vrith  the  upper  classes  at  Rome,  since  it  msde  the  fieedmen  equal 
with  the  fine  citizens,  and  the  &vonr  of  the  foimer  would  have  to 
be  sought  as  carefully  at  dections,  by  the  haughty  patririans,  as  that 
of  the  latter.  {A^con,  in  Or.  pro  Cornel.)  Now  the  propoaitioD 
made  by  Servius,  about  ctmfounding  together  the  votes,  vrodd  have 
had  the  efiect  of  making  the  votes  of  the  lowest  of  the  peopls  equel 
to  those  of  the  highest,  and  in  this  senee  Cicero  says  it  vrould  haw 
been  in&et  au  extension  of  the  Madlian  law»  vdiich  made  diei 
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il  Ae^idnien  equal  to  those  of  fresmeD.     This  is  meielj  aaid,  how*  J  \Q 
over,  to  biiog  Sulpicius  into  odima  with  those  who  Z€gai4ed  the 
MauIiaD  law  itself  in  so  unfavourable  a  light 

18.  Aeqtuiiunum  gratiae^  ^cc  ''  An  equalizing  of  influence,  of 
rank,  of  suffirages."  Such  would  have  been  the  xesult,  aeeoniing 
to  Cicero,  of  the  proposition  of  Servius ;  amounting,  in  effect,  to  a 
perfect  levelling  system. 

19.  HomifuahmMti,  '<  Men  of  honourable  standing.*' — GrMiitm^ 
'*  Of  influence." 

20.  Dignitatis  et  gratiae.  "  Of  rank  and  influence."  By  dig* 
nilas  is  here  meant  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  an  individ- 
ual would  be  held,  who  had  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  any 
particular  candidate,  in  case  that  individual  weze  elected  to  oflSce ; 
and  gratia  denotes  the  influence  so  exerted.  Compare  ManuHuM, 
adloc. 

21.  Idem  edUictos  judices,  dec.  '*  You  likewise  mshed,  that  the 
judges  should  be  named  by  the  parties."  TheJttdices,  or  '' judges," 
as  the  term  is  accustomed  to  be  translated,  were  in  fact  a  kind  of 
jury,  though  far  more  numerous.  They  formed  a  species  of  council, 
over  which  the  praetor  presided,  and  were  called  his  asssssores.  In 
(Mdioaiy  cases,  they  were  chosen  by  lot.  But  sometimes  the  law 
ajtowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  select  them,  in  which  case 
they  were  said  juMces  edere^  and  the  judges  themselves  were  called 
fiditicii.  Thus,  by  the  Servilian  law  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  100  from  the  whole  number  of  persons  who 
were  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  jttdices  for  that  year,  and  from  that 
100  the  defendant  was  to  choose  60.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  9oda^ 
UiOs,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  judices  from  the  people 
at  large.  Whatever  checks  there  might  be  on  this  strange  practice, 
we  should  view  it  at  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
subverting  all  justice. — ^Servius  virished,  according  to  Cicero,  this 
mode  of  selecting  judices  to  be  extended  to  trials  of  bribery,  and 
the  lattor  immediately  ailer  states  the  evil  that  would  have  resulted 
firom  such  an  arrangement. 

22.  Ut  occulta  odia^  dec.  ''  In  order  that  the  private  anunositiee 
of  citizens,  which  are  now  confined  within  the  bounds  of  silent  dis- 
like might  bre^  forth,"  dec.  Cicero  means,  that,  if  an  accuser 
were  to  be  allowed  to  select  the  judices,  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  for  persons  to  accuse  and  effect  the  condemnation  of  iUustzh 
408  individuals,  who  chanced  to  have  incurred  their  hatred. 

23.  Adipiscendi  ohsaepiebant.  "  They  obstructed  that  of  attaizk* 
bg  to  tho  consulship."    Afler  adipiscendi  supply  consulaium, 

24   Ex  ommbus  iHa  plaga  maxima.     "  That  greatest  of  «B 
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Jl^vroands/'  i.  e.  that  mortal  blow. — Hortensio.    Hortenims  u4 
Crassns  were,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  engaged  on  the  same 
side  with  Cicero  in  this  ease. 

S5.  Durior  locus  dieendi.    "  A  more  diffictdt  task  in  qseakiog.** 

11*7  I-  Ego  in  extremo,  &c.  **I,  in  closing,  should  not  havetu 
handle  merely  some  particolar  part  of  the  case,  but  to  state  what- 
ever  mi|^t  seem  fit  to  me,  respecting  the  affiur  at  large,"  i.  e.  J,  as 
the  closing  speaker,  when  Hortensius  and  Grassus  have  gone  over 
the  whole  case  with  so  much  ability,  should  be  compelled  to  follow 
in  the  same  track,  and  not  be  allowed  to  discuss  merely  some  par- 
ticular head  of  this  cause,  although  the  latter  arrangement  would  be 
easier  for  me,  and  certainly  more  agreeable  to  you. 

2.  Itaque  in  iisdenif  &c.  **  Wherefore,  I  am  now  occupied  with 
tdmost  the  same  topics  that  they  were,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  pow- 
er, I  strive  to  facilitate  the  decision  which  you  in  your  wisdom  will 
make."  Cicero  means,  that,  being  compiled  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  indiich  had  been  travelled  by  his  predecessors,  he  endeavours 
to  do  this  in  such  a  way,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  cause,  and  thus  render  their  task 
the  less  burdenseme  m  coming  to  a  decision. — Lambinus  found 
MopUUUi  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  which  has  been  found  also  in  another 
and  hence  conjectured  satietaU,  so  that  oceurro  aatietati,  dui.j  wi 
mean,  "  I  strive  to  diminish  as  much  as  I  can  the  satiety  you  must 
necessarily  feel,"  i.  e.  having  to  go  over  the  same  topics,  I  do  so  as 
briefly  as  possible.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
reading,  although  it  is  condemned  very  decidedly  by  Emesti,  and  is 
fottowed  by  a  very  few.  Emesti,  however,  is  wrong  in  the  explana- 
tion which  he  gives  of  the  whole  passage,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
remarks  of  Schutz. — ^The  verb  oceurro^  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  juvo, 

3.  Quam  U  securim^  <S&c.  *'  What  an  axe  do  you  think  you  laid," 
i.  e.  only  think  what  an  axe  yen  laid. 

4.  Deposita  atque  dbjecta  petiHone.  '*  Your  application  for  the 
consulship  being  given  up,  and  cast  aside  as'  of  no  value,"  i.  e.  as 
quite  hopeless.  This  retiring  from  the  contest,  on  the  part  of  Sol- 
^ius,  would  cause  Catiline's  party  to  rally,  and  inspire  them  with 
the  hope  of  success,  and  would  alarm  many  lest  that  hope  might  be 
realized.  These  last  would  therefore  throw  the  weight  of  their 
influence  into  the  scale  of  Murena  and  Silanus. 

6.  InqiMrere.  ''Collecting information." — Observaiumes.  "Yoot 
investigations,"  i.  e.  your  inquiries  as  to  who  had  given  and  wiio  re* 
eeived  bribes.      Compare  Manutius:  **  Quis  largvretur,  puM  «0- 
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6.  T49^^iiQn€».    *<  The  depoMtions  tbftt  wem  in»deL"--^]^]^7 
ikuHones  testium,     ^*  The  taking  aside  of  witnesseai"  i.  e,  the  be- 
ing closeted  with  them*  in  order  to  sixai^  their  testuoEuny  for  tfaa 
approaching  trial. 

7.  SecesnoHtm  9ubscriptarum.  **  The  consultations  of  the  ac^ 
cusers.*'  Literally,  <<tbe  going  apart  of  the  accusers."  The 
principal  accuser  was  called  aeetuaior,  and  those  who  joined  in  the 
accusation  subtcripiM'es,  from  their  subschhing  their  names  to  Uftt 
impeachment. 

8.  Indidbu*  atque  sicariis.  "  By  informers  and  assasaina." 
Graevius  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  who  are  meant  by  **  inform- 
ers" in  this  case.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  They  were  false 
accusers  and  at  the  same  time  worthless  persons,  whom  Catiline 
kepi  around  him  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  intimidating  the 
good.  Compare  Ermtsti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  and  Cicero's  language 
respecting  Clodius,  {pro  Sezt.  4A) :  '^  Qui  stipatus  semper  MtcariiSf 
septus  armatisj  munilus  incUcibus  fuU.^^ 

9.  CoUegae  mei,  Antonius.  Con^are  Sallust,  (B.  C.  81)  • 
**  Petere  consuUUwn  C^  Antomumy  quern  sibi  coUegam  fore  speror 
ret,  hominem  etfamiliarem"  &x.,  and  also,  (c.  26)  :  **  Adhoe  eol- 
legam  suum  AnUmium,^^  <&c. 

10.  Arretinorum  et  Fesulatwrum.  Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  2, 9.-- 
Quam  turbaniy  ^.  "  Which  crowd,  most  motley  in  its  character, 
certain  individuals,  who  had  been  sufferers  by  the  calamities  of  Syl- 
ia's  times,  secved  to  diversify,"  i.  e.  one  might  see  scattered  throughr. 
out  this  motley  group,  and  serving  to  make  the  contrast  more  con- 
spicuous, certain  persons  who  had  lost  th^ir  all  during  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla,  aiiiSl  who  were  now,  pa  desperate  men,  following  a 
desperate  leader. 

1 1.  Perculsi.  The  comjp^n  text  has  percussi.  But  perculsi  ia 
the  true  reading.  W^^o  speaking  of  the  blow  of  calamity,  where 
tbo  mind  and  feeU^ga  are  o(  course  involved,  the  Roman  writers  use 
perceUo ;  wh<ai  referring  to  mere  bodily  injury  they  employ  peraUio. 
Hence  tike  distinction  which  Bentley  lays  down,  ad  Horat.  Epod. 
11,.  2)  that  percutere  ia  the  weaker  term,  and  denotes  merely  to 
«<^cv  whereas  percelUre  means  "  to  stun,"  *<  to  prostrate"  as  k 
were. 

12.  Demi  conditus.  "  Laid  up  for  him  at  home."  A  forcible 
expression.  The  consulship  appeared  to  Catiline  to  be  as  fully  in 
bis  possession  as  any  article  of  property  under  his  qwn  roof, 
and  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  put  forth  his  hand  and 
take  it  when  the  occasion  required. 

13.  AecusUorem  smm.    Because  Sulpiciu»  had  decla^ecl  Ui 
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mgB. 

1  l^yintentum  to  bring  to  trial  every  one  who  shodd  emfAs/f  impiop 
er  means  in  csnTassing  for  the  consulship. 
14.    Re^Micae.      "Of  the  public  welfare." — FaOiu  ctMt. 
Supply  eonntl. 

16.  Pererebuineni.  **  Had  spread  alwoad."— In  «7fic»iw  itoiii«#- 
tka.    At  the  house  of  Laeca.     Or,  in  Cat,  1,  4. 

16.  Emn,  qui  ipse  miser  esset.  Alludmg  to  himself.  The 
■todent  win  muk  the  use  of  the  subjunctiye  hero  by  C»ero,  who  is 
quoting  the  sentiments  and  language  of  Catiline.  So  ntgatset  in 
the  previous  clause. 

17.  IfUegrorum  et  fortumUorum,  "Of  those  who  were  unin- 
jured  and  fortunate."  Meaning  the  upper  classes  and  the  wealthy. 
IfUegrorum  is  here  opposed  to  soMcios,  and  fortunatorum  to  miterot. 

18.  Coruumpta  repUre.  "  To  repair  their  exhausted  fortunes." 
— Erepta.  "  What  had  been  wrested  from  them,"  i.  e.  by  the  op- 
pression and  power  of  the  aristocracy.  Compare  Catiline's  speech 
in  Sallust,  (B.  C.  c.  20) :  "  Itaque  omnis  gratia^  poUrUia,  honot, 
imiiae  apud  illos  surU,''*  dec. 

118  ^-  -R«/er«tfe  «w.  "On  my  motion."  More Uteially,  "  I  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  them  for  their  consideration."  Cicero,  as  con 
ml,  laid  this  subject  before  the  senate.  Compare,  as  regards  the  af- 
&ir  to  which  he  alludes,  note  5,  page  3. 

2.  Catilinam  exeitavi.  "  I  called  upon  Catiline."  The  literal 
force  of  excitatn,  "  I  caused  to  rise,"  has  reference  to  the  custom 
that  prevailed  in  the  Roman  senate  of  a  members  always  rising 
when  he  had  any  remark  to  make,  and  his  remaining  up  until  he  had 
finished  the  observations  )xe  had  to  offer. 

8.  Apertissimus.  "  Very  open  in  hb  declarations." — Indieamt 
dtqu4  induit.  "  Owned  the  charge  and  plunged  into  the  yery  midst 
of  the  snare."  Indicare  differs  from  confiieri  in  denoting  a  Tolnn< 
tary  and  ready  confession.  Compare  the  fomaik  of  Donatus,  (ad 
Terent.  Addph.  prol.  4)  :  "  Indicat  is  qui  de  sc  ftokns  aliquid,  et 
de  aUis  etiant,  prodit :  sed  eonJUetur,  qui  de  se  tantutt^  et  qui  mr- 
fritus" — ^With  regard  to  induitj  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  rbinazked, 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  deer  plunging  into  the  neta  set 
for  it.  Catiline  plunges  into  the  veiy  midst  of  the  danger,  boldly 
and  fearlessly,  although  he  sees  it  iuU  before  him.  Compare  Or.  in 
Verr.y  (4.  42) :  "  Videte  in  quot  se  laqueos  indueritf  quorum  ex 
nulla  se  unquam  expediret,** 

4.  Duo  corpora^  dec.  Compare  note  6,  page  3. — Unum  debiU^ 
6cc  The  first  of  these  denotes  the  senatorial  party  with  Cicero  at 
its  head ;  the  other  the  advocates  for  a  change  of  affairs,  who 
<Mline  promises  diall  not  be  withmit  a  head. 
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fartb  into  one  groan  of  indignation."    The  student  will  note  the 
foice  of  the  compound  verb. — Pro  m  indignUaU,      *  Considering 
the  indignity  of  ^o  insult." 

6.  Turn  ^rupii  t  setuUUf  dee.  What  the  senate  deexeed  agsinst 
Catiline,  on  this  occasion,  does  not  a]^)ear,  but  most  probably  firam 

he  words  here  employed,  and  from  his  going  to  the  Campus  Maitiue 
as  a  candidate,  no  measures  of  any  importance  were  tsJcen  against 
him.  Bio  Cassius,  indeed,  says  that  he  did  not  venture  to  persist 
in  his  application  for  the  consul^^p,  being  deterred  by  the  law  which 
had  becoi  passed  against  bribery,  but  Sallust  (c.  26)  merely  *emaik8 
that  his  application  proved  unsuccessful.  Plutarch  states  e^jsese- 
ly,  that  he  stood  for  the  consular  office  on  this  occasion.  {Vii. 
CiG.  c.  14.) 

7.  Paucis  ante  diebus.  Sallust  states  that  Catiline  uttered  the 
threat  here  aUuded  to  on  the  occasion  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
him.  Cicero's  authority,  however,  is  of  greater  weight,  and  he 
given  the  same  account  in  his  Orator ,  37,  129.  Floras  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus  agree  with  Sallust 

8.  Sed  ruina.  **  But  by  rains."  Alluding  to  the  custom  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  a  fire,  when  ordinary  means  fail,  by  de- 
molishing the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

9.  Et  cum  iUa  lata,  dec.  Compare  note  3,  page  6.-— iVbn  quo/o 
m&  iegeret.  "  Not  that  it  might  protect  me."  When  Cicero  says 
tha^  Catiline  aimed  oidy  at  the  head  and  neck  of  his  victims,  he 
must  be  understood  as  alluding  figuratively  to  his  eruM  conduct 
during  the  proscription  of  Sylla,  when  the  heads  of  their  p^tical 
antagonists  were  brought  in  by  the  asiwsm'nH  of  party.  Consult 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 

10.  Remittiorem.    "  Relaxing  your  ardour." 

U.  Magna  est  oMtemt  dec.  This  appears  at  first  view  harsh  La* 
tinity,  since  two  epithets  are  seldom  if  ever  employed^  unless  one 
of  tbem  come  in  as  a  participle.  Magna,  however,  is  not  in  lact  an 
epithet  of  indinatiOf  but  a  predicate  of  repcTUina  inelinatio.  **0f 
great  importance  is  a  sudden  turn  of  popular  feeling,"  dec.  Cosh 
pare  Ernesti  ad  loc. 

12.  Ad  virum  bonum.  Such  as  Murena  is. — MuUis  aUis  aHju* 
mimUi9,  dec.     These  are  enumerated  immediately  aftor. 

1.  Modestissima.     **  Characterized  by  the  utmost  self-centred."  J  |0 
.-mjtegatione.     **  His  lieutenancy  under  Lucullus." 

S.  Praetttra  probata  in  jure^  dtc.  The  praetorship  of  Murena  is 
here  considered  in  its  three  different  aspects,  thedii^naing  of  jus*^ 
^ice,  the  exhibiting  of  public  showsi  and  the  ptoviDGe  that  followed 
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|]9RMid»r,  <<«n»<*v«d  of  MMgaM64  the^iehiigft  or  its  jiidkb 
dutiet)  ftocoptablo  for  tlie  publio  shoira  eontidcted  wkh  it,  mpi^tA 
with  oreiy  thing  reqauits  m  roguded  fho  ]Monnco  that  sueceed- 
ed."  By  omare  provinciam  is  meant,  to  «^pty  a  prOTkiee  wifli 
•veqr  tfamg  tbst  may  tend  to  giro  it  efficiency  in  its  eevenl  opera- 
tions, asd  ooasidemtioii  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  eome  under  its 
iorisdiction.  Compaie  the  e^qplaaatioii  «tf  Faociolati :  **  Omare  pio- 
viaciaiB  est,  ex  Senatut  eonwulto  dsumen  ta^um  mUiitm  mmaitm, 
a  us  stipendmrn^  item  vMcwn  in.  kgMos  ti  eomtlslitm,  iermxnare 
ifwiuB  ftwimcitM  fines,  jtartsdicHonu  fartiutm  medumque  praeaeru 
kri,  et  hM^usmodi  uUa,  pMe  honori  tt  wntUnu  ergnt  htm  promneiae 
ipsi,  turn  mttgislrahU  earn  regtnU.**  Consolt  also  EmesH,  €te. 
de.  8.  ▼.  omsrs. 

3.  Perpurgatiu.  **  Fully  cleaied  up." — Ab  its  qui  ante,  dec. 
Refsniag  to  Hortensios  and  Ciassus. 

4.  PsstefiMus.  Asioeiated  in  the  aecusatiott  w^  Sulpicius  and 
Oato.    Consult  latioductoiy  remaria.  ' 

6.  De  dmeorum  indiciie,  dfcc.  *'Coftceniiag  the  diiolorfures 
made  respecting  the  distributors  o(  brftyes,  and  the  sums  of  money 
that  had  bean  sttoed  in  their  hands/'  The  diviaoree  were  persons 
eiiq>k>yed  by  the  candidates  to  distiibate  btfllMs.  This,  thoa^ 
illegal,  was  often  done :  and  was  piactised,  on  one  occasion,  against 
Caesar,  wiUi  the  approbation  of  Cato  himself. 

6.  Ser,  Suipieio.  Son  of  Sulj^cius,  the  iMCuser,  and  one  of  the 
mbaeriptorea.  Compave  Mmutius:  **  Qma  nm  mtetUgii,  Ser. 
Stdfmi  filmm  aigmficaH  1  pUet  tiam  P^akmvh  et  Catena,  pairi, 
Murenttm  aaeuaanti  aubaeripaerat." 

7.  De  equatUM  eentttma,  Thofte  sro  ooftlories  tiiaf  composed 
the  whole  body  of  the  equitea.  Thsy  were  eighteen  in  nranber, 
and  voted  in  the  first  class.  If  unammoos  in  thek  agreement  with 
Uwt  class,  the  election  was  decided.  (Compeie  note  17,  page  71.) 
Hence  the  ioiportaaee  attached  to  their  i^te  by  the  lespectiYo  can- 
didates. L.  Natta,  Murena's  step-son,  had  bvited  them  to  «  baft- 
qnet,  and  this  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  with  the  view  of  se- 
earing  their  vote. 

8.  A  atudiia  ambitionia.  <<  From  the  pursuits  of  amMUen.'^^'*- 
SecHit  amu.    '*  Have  cooitod.** 

9.  iVe^tt«  Aii^  eMiitefli /srAMittiiiftts.  «» Nor  the  fate  and  «M- 
iitioB  of  my  friend,''  i.  e.  the  hard  lot  vi^h  is  his. 

10.  Umim  adaeandera  graduin^  diso.  The  faUier>  the  (gtatA 
ftither,  and  otifaMs  Of  tho  jwogenitors  of  Mfifena,  had  held  the  oflieo 
of  fHraetor;  but  the  eensiM^  had  net  faithorto  been  attained  to  b* 
Axiyof  «he  tedv. 
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il.  A  fua€  reUeUi,  4tc     Tbe  honounUe  name  kft  hin  by  fais|  |9 
ftthen.*^i£EW0  fiMe  a6  tjvo,  d:c.     Tho  honours  cooiemd  for  pre- 
vious services  nadeied  to  his  coootry  by  Mureoa  himself,  ezclusiTe 
of  .the  GODsulehi{». 

15.  PropUr  studium  ntmae  laudis,  ^*  On  account  of  his  eager 
punuit  of  a  new  honour."  literally,  '*  of  a  new  source  of  praise." 
Tlie  fafeience  is  to  the  consulship.  Compare  note  10.-^  Fs^erw 
fffriunae.  The  honours  he  bad  enjoyed  previous  to  the  consulah^ 
and  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  in  the  words  **  hoMc  ^uat 
ab  ipao  porta  9wU" 

13.  Odio  inimicUianim.  '*  Through  the  hatred  engendered  by 
private  animosity."— Qui  tiudio  acauaruUf  &c.  Cicero  means, 
that  Murena's  old  friends  have,  through  their  iU*timed  and  misdireo- 
ted  zeal  for  impeaching,  been  induced  to  become  his  accuBere. 

14.  Non  tf^rta  L.  Murenac,  &c.  '*  Not  by  any  personal  ii^niy 
received  firom  Licinius  Murena,  but  by  a  contest  with  him  for  pre- 
ferment." 

15  Patemtu  amicut.  **An  hereditary  friend,"  i.  e.  whose 
iathcr  and  Murena's  had  been  friends.  The  sons  inherited  the  friend- 
ship of  their  parents. — Some  commentators  make  Postumius  him- 
self a  ikiend  of  Murena's  ftither,  and  translate  patemuf  amiew 
**hi8  father's  friend."  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct,  aince 
Postumius  was  younger  than  Murena  the  son. 

16.  Qui  neeesnhuUnu,  &c.  '*  Who  has  assigned  in  fact  very 
many  grounds  for  intimate  friendship  between  them,  has  been  un 
able  to  mention  a  single  one  for  enmity,"  i.  e.  in  all  that  he  has  said 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  Postumius  has  only  shown  the  more 
clearly  that  he  and  Murena  were  intimate  friends,  and  consequent^ 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  here  as  his  accuser. 

1.  S$r.  Sulpidus.     Son  of  Sulpicius  the  accuser. — 'SodalUlf>f% 
JUii.     *'  The  companion  of  his  son,"  i.  e.  of  Murena's  son.    The 

son  of  Sulpicius  and  the  son  of  Murena  the  accuaed  had  been  com 
panions 

2.  i/w/u«  ingitiiOf  &;c.  '*  By  the  exercise  of  viaoM  talents  all 
hia  father's  friends  ought  only  to  be  rendered  the  more  safe."  The 
reference  is  to  the  son  of  Sulpicius,  who  ought  not,  according  to 
Cicero,  to  be  here  accusing,  and  endangering  the  safety  of  an  old 
friend  of  his  father^a,  but  ought  rather  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
that  friend.  The  reproof  is  extremely  ddicate.  The  son  of 
Snlpicius,  when  he  finds  his  iiE^ther  at  variance  with  an  old  friend, 
oufi^t  to  do  his  best  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

3.  AUmuu,  *^  Enstranged  in  feeling."— ^ilfuitiy  eiiam  dUenia' 
•tmtt.     "  To  vMny  who  were  even  the  merest  atiangeis  to  him/* 

an* 
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120  ^'  ®'  °^  ^hom  he  Imew  nothing  at  d\\.*—EtUio.    **  Detrimental^ 
The  heathen  doctrine  of  doing  our  ntmost  to  retaliate  upon  and  in- 
jure our  private  foes,  needs,  of  course,  no  comment  here. 

4.  Qui,  negdo  quo  paeto,  &c.  "  Who,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
seems  to  me,  being  himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  to  nm 
lull  against  a  competitor  for  the  consular  office,  just  as  if  a  vanlter 
on  horseback  should  leap  into  a  four-horse  chariot." — Postumius, 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  desists  from  his  own  can- 
vass, turns  off,  and  accuses  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  consul 
ship.  This  is  strange  enough.  Why  did  he  not  rather  accuse  some 
one  of  his  own  rival  candidates,  and  not  interfere  in  a  case  where 
his  presence  was  unnecessary  t  This  is  the  same,  remarks  Cicero,  as 
if  a  vaulter  in  the  sports  of  the  circus,  who  is  accustomed  to  leap 
from  the  back  of  one  horse  to  that  of  another,  should  on  a  sudden 
vault  from  a  steed  into  the  seat  of  a  chariot.  What  has  such  a 
vaulter  to  do  with  a  chariot  ?  And  what  has  Postumius  to  do  with 
the  present  impeachment ! — ^With  destUtorius  supply  eques.  The 
desidtoriuSj  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  deaultOTf  leapt 
from  one  horse  to  another  as  they  were  both  proceeding  at  fuO 
speed. 

6.  Cujus  eompeHtores,  &c.  "  If  his  competitors  have  been 
guilty  of  no  act  of  delinquency,  he  yielded  to  their  superior  merit, 
when  he  desisted  from  being  a  candidate ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
ome  one  of  them  has  been  guilty  of  bribery,  then  it  seems  some 
friend  is  to  be  sought  to  prosecute  another's  injuries  rather  than  his 
own."  All  this  is  said  to  show  that  Postumius  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  present  impeachment,  and  ought  to  be  away. 
If  he  yielded  to  his  own  opponents  for  the  praetorship,  because 
their  claims  to  personal  merit  were  superior  to  his,  for  the  very  same 
reason  he  otght  not  to  be  here  accusing  Murena,  since  the  merit 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  of  Sulpicius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
abandoned  his  own  canvass  because  some  one  of  his- competitors 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  he  left  it  to  some  one  of  hi"  friends 
to  prosecute  this  offence,  when  he  ought  to  have  done  it  in  person, 
in  this  case  also,  he  should  not  have  taken  part  in  die  present  im> 
peachment,  because  the  mas  who  cannot  advocate  his  own  rights,  is 
8  very  unfit  person  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  those  of  another. 

6.  Venio  nunc.  The  replies  to  Postumius  and  the  younger  Sol 
picius  do  not  appear  in  the  MSS.,  and  their  absence  is  indicated,  in 
our  text,  by  the  asterisks  after  persequatur.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  they  were  suppressed  by  Cicero  himself,  in  the  copies  of 
the  speech  prepared  by  him  and  published.  The  younger  Pliny  po 
fcfs  to  this  oration  with  several  other?,  in  one  o  his  letters,  (1, 1$9A 
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and  ramuks :  "Ethi*  apparet  Hhm  permuUa  dixtue ;  cum  <^120 
reif  omisisMey — Cicero  wrote  down  his  speeches  after  deliveiy,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  prepared  them  in  writing  beforehand.     Com- 
pare what  he  himself  says,  on  this  sabject,  {Tumc,  4,  35):  **jMMf 
rebus  tranMoelis  et  praeteriitM,  onUumes  seribimug.*' 

7.  Quod  est  fimumeniumj  dec.  '*  And  this  forms  the  main  su^ 
port  and  strength  of  the  whole  accusation,*'  i.  e.  Cato's  weight  of 
character  makes  Sulpicios  and  his  friends  regard  this  as  the  stnmg- 
hold  of  their  case. 

8.  Qui  tanneny  dee.  **  Who,  notwithstanding,  is  so  powerful  and 
vehement  an  accuser,  that  I  fear  his  weight  of  character  far  moie 
than  his  accusation."  The  peculiar  force  of  ita  ia  lost,  however 
in  a  literal  translation.  A  paraphrase  will  convey  Gicero^s  meaning 
more  clearly  '  **  Who,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  vehement  at* 
tacks  which  he  has  made  against  Murena  on  the  present  occaaioii, 
i^pears  to  me  far  more  formidable  for  his  general  weight  of  chaiao 
ter,  than  for  any  thing  he  has  alleged  against  my  client. 

9.  In  quo  aecusatore,  **  In  the  case  of  this  accuser,"  i.  e.  at 
far  as  this  accuser  is  concerned. — Mints.  Referring  to  Cato.-*- 
ExpeetaUo  tribunaius.     Cato  was  then  tribxme  elect." 

10.  P.  Afrieanus.    The  younger  of  this  name. 

11.  /n  ipso  imperio,  &c.  The  pronoun  ipso  is  not  expressed  m 
some  MSS.,  and  early  editions.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  bes; 
modem  editions,  and  imparts  force  to  the  clause. 

12.  L.  Cottae  profuisse.  This  prosecution  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  oration  for  Fonteius,  c.  16,  and  in  that  against  Caecilius,  c.  21. 
Some  farther  details  are  given  by  Valerius  Maximus,  8, 1,  11,  bat 
the  same  reason  is  assigned  for  his  acquittal,  although,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  last-mentioned  writer,  "  graoissmis  erimimbus  ermt 
eanfossn." 

18.  Cadere  m  judieio.  Compare  note  3,  page  100. — AbjeUus, 
**  Borne  down."  Abjecius  is  here  equivalent  to  dejeetus  or  pro- 
stratus.  Compare  (Cfc.  in  Verr.  7.  54)  :  ^*  Ad  tribunal  ante  pedes 
tuoSf  ad  terram  tirgis  et  verberibus  ahjectumf*  and  {Sense,  de 
benef.  5.  8) :  '*  Luctator  ter  abjeetus  per  adit  patmam.^^ 

14.  Ser.  Oalbam.  Servius  Sulpicius  Gblba  was  accused  by  L. 
Libo,  a  tribune  of  the  commons  of  having  slain  a  large  number  of 
the  Lusitani,  in  violation  of  his  own  plighted  word.  He  was  an  an- 
cestor of  the  emperor  Galba.  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that,  having 
assembled  the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  of  Lusitania,  under  the 
pretext  of  conferring  with  them  in  relation  to  their  common  interests, 
he  disarmed  them,  and  seized  nine  thousand  of  the  flower  of  their 
vmith,  whom  ho  pactly  slew  and  partly  sold  as  slaves.    ( Vol.  Matt 
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*  tbotwand,  and  that  thb  w*»  tlie  «WMe  o£  Ae  wai  of  ViriatlHW. 
(OompaieOrw.  4,81.)  Libo  applied  ftjr  a  hiU,  the  object  <rfwhieh 
WM  to  bring  GaHift  to  tjMl  before  Ae  people,  aWioogk  he  was  »y. 
emreaslynamediait.  Cato,  then  at  a  veiy  adTaneed  ago»  aop- 
poited  the  paaMge  of  thiabiU,  and  a.  ahoft  time  before  hia  death  pro 
nouBCod  a  long  oration  againrt  Gaiba,  which  he  inaeited  ia  hia  work 
ODtitled  Originet.    {Cic.  BnU.  S8.) 

15.  EripuU.  In  his  Brutus,  c.  23,  Cicero  ascribes  the  aeqnittdl  - 
flf  Qalba  to  the  commiaeration  felt  by  the  people  at  the  si^^t  of  the 
yoong  children  of  Galba,  who  were  brought  into  pobtic  for  ilus  par- 
poaa;  «nd  he  quotes  Cato  to  the  same  eflEect :  "  Iv^im  je  mm  ert^mtf 
jUmmmj  propter  puerot  vmeruserdia  populi  cmMMta,  ncttf  idem 
tcriptum  reH^  Caia."  Compwe  aiaa  Otc.  de  Oral.  1,  63,  whwe 
aoiBO  more  deteils  are  given  d  this  same  tnnsacticMi. 
121  I,  AkUtmn  in  pofterum  proapicientee.  "  Looking  for  mto  the 
future  for  the  good  of  a  coning  age." 

9.  Nolo  meauatoTy  doc.  **  I  do  not  like  an  accuser  to  bring  with 
him  to  trial  any  degree  of  power,  nor  any  greater  fofce  than  ordinary, 
nor  any  euperiw  weight  <rf  cdnracter,  nor  too  eztensiTe  inanence." 

3.  ValearU  haee  omnto,  dec.  '*  Let  all  theae  things  have  their 
fiiU  force  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,"  dtc.,  i  e.  when  exerted 
for  the  safety,  dec. 

4.  Nisi  prius  de  causa  judicasoet,  «<  If  ha  had  not  previoiialy 
judged  this  cause  in  hia  own  mind." 

6.  Judieium  aeeusaUnis,  &«.  <*  That  the  judgment  passed  by 
an  aecuaer  vpon  the  accused  ought  to  operate  as  a  judieia}  precedent 
agidiMt  lum."  By  praepidieium  ia  meant  a  judgment  or  sentence 
which  affosda  a  precedent  to  be  afterward  kUlkytnA.  Compase  A»- 
conius,  {in  Or.  conira  Caecil.  c.  4) :  "  Praejudidum  dicitwr  res,  fuae 
mm  aiatata  fumiJ^  agert  judieaharis  exemplMMy  quod  oequaaiur.'* 

6.  Ttmm  eonsiUum.  **  Your  determination  in  the  present  ease,*' 
i  a.  to  torn  aecuaer  against  Murena. — Propter  singuUure  animif  dkc 
■^  On  aecount  of  the  high  (pinion  I  entertain,"  dee. 

7.  Canformare  et  lemter  emendare.  "  To  mould  and  al^hlly 
amsnd  it"  Cicero  means  to  say,  that  although  hia  iugh  respect  for 
Gato  prevents  him  from  learning  his  condnct,  atiU  he  has  a  Htde  ra- 
pioach  to  make  against  him. 

8.  Non  muha  peceagy  dec.  **  You  do  not  often  go  wrong, 
aaya  the  aged  preceptor  in  the  play  to  a  very  valiant  hero,  bnt 
w4en  you  do,  I  am  able  to  set  you  right."  These  wofds  are  thought 
to  have  been  quoted  by  Cicero  foom  some  well-known  play  of  En- 
siua  or  Attius,  where  Phoenix,  the  governor  of  Achillea  ia  cOnvcv 
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KDg  widi  and  knpwiang  instraetion  to  his  pupil. — BU  senitn  magit-  \^'^ 
t$r.  W«  have  endeavoored  to  express  the  pecuUar  totee  of  the  pro- 
BOQB  UU  in  this  clause.     Its  literal  meaning  is  "  that  well-known," 
i.  e.  he  that  is  known  to  all  from  the  play  that  we  have  seen  so  of- 
ten represented. 

9.  Ul  ccrrigendius,  &c.  **  As  to  appear  to  require  to  be  made 
■tnught,  rather  than  to  be  only  riightly  bent,'*  i.  e.  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
correction  rather  than  gentle  admonition.  Corrigtre  is  to  straighten 
what  is  quite  crooked ;  inJUetere  to  bend  back  to  a  straight  form  what 
is  only  a  little  curved,  and  what  therefore  requires  only  a  slight  degree 
of  inflection  to  restore  it  to  its  previous  etate. 

10.  Accessit  istuc.  The  common  text  has  aeeessit  his  tot,  when 
tot  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  One  of  the  MSS.  has  uttte  which 
Ernest!  commends  in  one  of  his  notes.  The  peculiar  force  of  isttiCf 
as  applying  to  the  person  who  is  addressed,  makes  the  correction  a 
very  plausible  one. 

11.  Tfec  miiis,  &^.  *'Nor  yet  at  the  same  time  miklinits 
character,  but  as  appears  to  me  a  little  too  harsh,  and  mote  mtract- 
able  than  either  truth  or  nature  allow." 

13.  Cum,  dtc.  ''  In  the  presence  of  an  illiterate  multitude." 
Scheller  has  doubte  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  use  of  cum, 
and  suggeste  coram  in  place  of  it.  In  his  Latin  Lexicon,  howevw, 
he  gives  this  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  cum,  and  quotes  the  follow^- 
ing  passage  firom  Caesar,  {B.  G.  7,  47) :  "  Legumisque  deeitftae, 
quaeum  erat  coimonatus."  All  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  confirm  this 
reading,  but  the  editors  have  thought  fit  to  substitute  for  qtutcum 
srat  coneiowUus  the  lection  qtuL  turn  ^at  comitattu.  The  author 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  Caesar  sancticms,  however,  the  common 
reading^or  he  has  vpds  S  airds  iSfffiriyopfiicet. 

18.  imy«rtte  mtUtitudine.  It  is  carious  to  observe  how  Ciceni 
sometimes  adapte  his  language  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  exig^i 
cies  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  very  same  individuals,  whom  he  here 
praises  for  their  intelligence,  he  actually  calls  an  illiterate  class  of 
persons,  on  another  occasion,  when  he  was  no  longer  pleading  before 
them,  •nms,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  treatise  dc  FinibuSf  c.  27, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be  conversing  in  private  with  Cato,  about 
the  merits  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  Cicero  remarks  :  "  Non  ego  te- 
eum  jmn  ita  loquar,  ut  iisdem  his  de  rebus,  quum  L.  Murenam,  te 
aeeusante,  defenderem.  Apud  imperitos  turn  iUa  dicta  sunt ;  aliquid 
etiam  eorenae  datum  :  irnne  agendum  est  suhtilius,**  On  another 
eccaaion  again,  he  even  makes  a  precept  out  of  this  docility  of  the 
ima^ation,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  <»atQf 
Wi  to  please  the  people.     {Brut.  66.) 
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j^^     14.  t^tudiu  kimamUiu.    Con^wee  note  14^  ptgo 48. 

'-'^^  15.  Haec  bona  dinna  ei  tgr€gia.  <"  That  tfaAse  dkine  and  id* 
mirable  qualities."  Bona  literally  **  goods,"  i.  e.  excaUenoea. — (^um 
fumnunquam  repwrmus.  The  Toib  repiiro  m  hero  taken  ia  the 
sense  of  reprehendo.  Compaie  Emesti,  CUw.  Cie.  a.  t.  and  ScAils, 
Ind.  Lot. 

16.  Ftdt  emm  qvidam,  dec.  The  art  with  which  Cjeero  man* 
ages  to  attack,  not  the  chaiacter  and  authority,  bat  the  doctcinea 
of  Cato,  has  often  been  a  theme  of  remark.  He  is  highly  praised 
for  it  by  Quintilian,  (11,  1,  68.)  In  the  treatise  de  FinihuSy  (4, 27) 
already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note,  Cicero  acknowledges  that  he 
hsd  been  too  severe  in  his  remarks  on  the  Stoic  sect. 

17.  Zeno.  Consult  Historical  Index. — Cu^usinvetUorumatmuh, 
**  The  foUowers  of  whose  discoveries."  Aenmhu  is  here,  not  a 
rival,  but  a  zealous  follower.  Compare  Xao.  1,  23  ;  **  Qucm  ju»e^ 
num aemulatUium studia coetut haluiise constat"  where H.  Homer, 
in  his  Gloss,  Liv.  ezpluns  aemuUmiiMm,  by  sequeniium.  So  Ta- 
ckus.  Hist.  3, 81 :  <*  Musonius  Jlufus,  Eqttestris  ordkUs,  studmtk 
pkUosopkiae  et  pUuita  Stoicorum  aemulaius" 

18.  Sloiei.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  porch  {vrod)  where 
Zeno  was  accustomed  to  lecture  to  his  pu|Hls.  Hence  "  StGics** 
are  literally,  according  to  the  import  of  the  term,  '*  the  men  of  ths 

porch,"  ol  dird  Tiif  <rr0S{, 

19.  Sententiae  et  praeeepta.     **  The  tenets  and  maxims." 

20.  Sapientenit  dec.  Cicero,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Stoic  doctrines,  advances  here  some  of  the  extravagant  assertxMis 
which  the  Stoics  were  accustomed  to  make  respecting  their  wise 
man.  For  example,  that  he  feels  neiiier  pain  nor  pleasure  ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he  is  free  from  all  faults ;  ^t  he  is 
divine ;  that  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  tha^e  does 
all  things  well ;  that  he  alone  is  noble,  great,  ingenuous ;  that  he 
alone  is  free ;  that  he  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king ;  and  the 
like. — ^In  order  to  conceive,  however,  the  true  not«^«  of  the  Stoics 
concerning  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  that  they 
did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  but  that  they  framed, 
in  their  imagination,  an  image  of  perfection,  towards  which  eveiy 
man  should  constantly  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  things  which  an 
to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  refened  to 
their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happincas, 
and  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external  circumstances. 

21.  Chratia  nunquam  moveri.  Because  all  external  things  an 
matters  of  indifference  to  him. — Nunquam  cujusquam  delicto  igno^- 
ten     Because  every  fault,  great  or  small  is  a  deviation  from  the 
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•tnet  and  imiwrriiig  nde  of  ri|^  mmoii,  whieh  most  ever  be  inoet]^21 

kipUeidy  obeTed.-^iV«mtiwm  mumeoriem  use.    To  show  pity  is 

lo  let  feeling  triumph  over  zeaaon,  and  external  thinga  have  away.  122 

1.  SoUm  MMfiaUts,  dec.  "  That  the  wiae,  even  though  they  be 
noet  distorted  in  appearance,  are  alone  beantifal ;  rich,  though  in 
the  moet  abject  poverty ;  though  in  the  lowest  degree  of  aiaveiy, 
klBga."  All  thia  fdlowa  fiom  the  Stoical  premiaea  of  the  indilier- 
eoee  of  eactemal  thinga.  Trae  beaaty,  richea  and  royalty  aie  the 
beauty,  richea,  and  royalty  of  reason  and  virtue.— Horace  humor* 
onaly  ridieolea  these  paradoxical  vanntings.  Sat.  1,  8,  *ub,fiiL^^ 
Ep.  1,  1,  106. 

2.  Si  servitutem  sernani.  The  accusative  is  often  added  to  an 
mtranaitive  veib,  like  an  adveib,  especially  if  the  noun  be  of  the 
•ame  root.  The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  impart  force  to  the 
passage.  Thua  vre  have,  beaides  the  instance  in  the  text,  such  fonns 
as  vivere  viiam,  aomniare  somniumt  pugnare  ptignam.  In  English, 
the  conatruction  is  alao  found,  **  to  live  a  life,"  *<  to  dream  a  dream," 
dee.  So  in  Greek,  0t6»vat  $169^  dec.  {Zumpt.  L.  G.  p.  257,  JCm- 
rick^9  transl — Buttman,  O.  G.  p.  360,  Robifutfn's  trarul.) 

3.  Ommapeeeata  esse  porta.  According  to  the  Stoic  doctrine^ 
every  Tirtae  being  a  conformity  to  nature,  and  eveiQr  vice  a  deviation 
from  it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal. 

4.  NikUopinari,  «  Assevcs  to  nothing  without  full  conviction.*' 
Compare  Emeati,  CUm.  Oic,  s.  v.  "  Opiiutrt,  h.  e.  m  mcertm 
assstUtru^'-^Sentenfidin  mutare  mmquam.  This  follows  of  cooiae^ 
from  his  never  making  up  his  mind  about  any  thing  until  the  matter 
has  become  perfect)/  clear  to  him. 

5.  Auetoribus  erudUissmis.  The  varioua  writers  on  the  Stok 
doctrines,  aiH:h  as  Zeno,  Chrysippas,  Cieanthes,  dec. — ArnpnU, 
'*  Has  e^riy  caught  at." — Sed  ita  vivendL  "  But  of  living  in 
accordance  with  thorn."  Ita  literally,  ''in  such  a  way"  as  they 
prescribe. 

6.  Petuni  aliquid  puUieani  1  **  Do  the  farmers  of  the  reveniw 
petition  for  some  abatement  1"  The  allusion  is  to  cases  where  the 
farmezs  of  the  public  revenues  have  suffered  in  their  contracts  by 
leason  of  war,  or  any  other  calamity,  and  have  requested  some  abat»- 
aent  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  These  applications  were  made 
to  the  senate.  It  seems  that  such  requests  were  very  often  negip 
tived  by  that  body,  and  that  Oato's  influence  was  very  instrumental 
■I  producing  such  a  result.  The  evil  policy  of  this  opposition  to  tfa» 
wishes  of  Uie  equestrian  order,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenne^ 
soon  displayed  itself.  The  equites  applied  to  Caesar,  when  in 
power,  for  relief  from  a  diaadvantageous  contract  respeetinig  tl^ 
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123  Aifatie  ivfwaM^  and  Cbii  MtM  iBtte,  Vf  gnn^ll^ 

jrhich  tfaejr  could  not  obtain  from  the  regokr  MitlMi^f  ,  tatnoi  n 
affect  the  reaoarces  of  tiM  rtpnUic  afunt  itaeif,  the  dwaniQii  of  the 
■emte  ind  eqnitee  only  Mrrbg  to  etiengtbon  the  more  hio  nmuped 
powor,  and  pate  tfaa  way  for  the  down£dl  of  fteedana.  Oamyaw 
CHe.  dtOjf.^,^'.  **'  Ego  etimn  cum  Caimu  moo  aaapc  AattML 
IfuMs  mtki  pnufrmttmm  mMahir  aermrmm  ittekgiSUque  ^ 
ftindtTB,  omm'a  pnMeontt  negwre,  mttica  ooeMO."  OoBniit  aiao 
Hmmnger,  dd.  lee, 

7.  Caoe  quidquantf  dec.  **  Tako  caio  loat  favonr  bavo  any  weight 
with  you."  A  wise  man  feels  no  favoar  or  bias  towaida  any  indi* 
vidoal. 

8.  Diguti  qtudpiam'i  dec.  '^Havo  yon  said  any  thingi  It  is 
fixed  and  detenninad  :"  L  e.  have  you  once  said  a  thing,  dsc.  A 
wme  man  does  all  thinga  wall,  and  whatever  he  onoa  aaya  eaonotbt 
impiovod. 

9.  Ncn  re  duenu,  6ui.  "  But  yoa  wera  infloenoed  in  what  yoa 
aaid,  not  by  a  earefui  consideration  of  the  case,  but  only  by  a  casual 
opinion.'*  This  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  die  Steie,(rBpze- 
•entad  )iste  by  Cafeo,)  in  etder  to  indoce  ium  to  change  his  mtnd. 
The  answer  is,  sapieM  nAU  optnatar.  <*  A  wise  man  never  acts 
firom  mere  opinion  ;"  i.  e.  never  assents  to  ai^  thing  uncertain  in  its 
nature,  but  is  always  guided  by  the  ufa^ng  rules  of  reason.  Opin- 
ions are  liable  to  enror,  because  they  are  ^aaed  on  wiiat  is  merely 
•peeolative  ;  the  deductions  of  right  reason  ai^tnie  and  unaltenble. 

10.  BfTMH  aliquA  in  re,  dec.  **  Ton  w«n  wnng  in  something 
or  other :  he  conceiyes  himself  calumniated  by  tiie  remade,"  i.  e. 
does  any  one  tell  the  Stoic  that  he  has  gone  wrong  in  any  perticuiai 
matter  1  the  latter  is  indignant  at  a  charge  which  stnk«e  at  the  ineiy 
Mot  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  and  he  conceirea  himself  eahunniated 
•ad  caHed  a  felse  Stoic.    For  a  wise  man  can  never  go  wrong. 

1 1.  Hoc  ex  disciplina,  &c.  "  From  this  system  of  phitosoph) 
wo  obtain  the  following  results :  I  declared  in  the  senate,  says  Cato, 
fhot  I  would  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  O,  but  you  said 
this,  Gate,  when  yon  were  angry.  A  wise  man,  replies  he,  is  novet 
•ngty.**  Cicero's  object  is  to  lessen  the  weight  of  Cato's  cliai^ 
■gainst  Murena,  by  showing  that  tiio  loimer  was  induced  to  ooeae 
fiffrward  as  an  accuser,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  known  cfim- 
hwfity  in  Marena,  as  in  obedience  to  the  peenfiar  doctrines  of  his 
itet.  Gato  accuses  him,  not  beeanse  he  had  done  anything  con- 
tmy  to  law,  but  because  the  St<nc  had  deelarcd,  in  the  aenate,  tint 
ho  waa  resolved  to  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  Any  othsff 
aataoD,  nx  infected  vnth  the  obstiuK  ▼  o[  Stoicism,  would,  aeooid- 
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m^^VKmm*^  BMMiing,  hw awrie  no  ■wruf fa  of  owaiMg,  tfaa  hejj^g 
wwaagi^r  wboiiie  said  tkif,  and  ikstuhte  now  choM  to  drop  his 
design.  But  mck  an  mckmomMffamt  mtm  by  no  means  to  be  ex 
fMcted  &ma  Gate,  wfao  wookt  theraby  M«ra  to  deviate  frwa  the 
|^Til]r  and  fimneia  of  a  wiae  man.  Mvma,  tfaeMfove,  raoat  be 
impAiehed,  because  the  Stoics  thought  an^  inconsisteiit  with  tiw 
«faanoter  of  a  wise  man,  and  Cato  clumed  that  chaneter  as  belong- 
ing to  himself. 

12.  Disd,  On  account  of  tibas  foim,  in  the  present  danse,  liaa- 
utios  coo)ecture8  trahu  dm,  in  the  succeeding  one.  But  the 
emendation  impatis  the  force  and  spiiit  of  the  passage. 

13.  At  temporis  catua.  **WeU  then,  you  said  it  peihaps  on 
■account  of  the  particular  conjuaMstare,**  i.  e  this  threat  was  uttered 
ay  you,  pahaps,  under  particular  circumstances ;  you  were  wmf  % 
probably  engaged  at  the  time  in  speaking  for  some  fiiend.^-The 
answw  to  this  is  in  full  acoofdaneto  with  the  Stoic  tenets :  a  wise 
«Mn  never  deceiTes,  never  changes  his  opinion,  dec. 

14.  NoMtri  autem  iUi,  '<  Those  raastecs  of  oon,  however.'' 
Ciceco  here  pioceeds  to  shew  how  directly  of^osite  to  the  doetrms 
of  the  Stoics  weiethe  milder  systemsof  phiios^y  from  which  he  had. 
•cuUed  his  princqiles  and  rules  of  conduct.  And  he  cites,  in  paittt- 
«lar,  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Acadeouc,  and  Aristotle  the  giMt 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  sect. 

15.  VaUre  aUquando.  "Doe«  sometimes  exeioise  an  infioenee." 
— Viri  bom  es9e  muenri,  **  That  it  w  the  part  of  a  good  man  to 
•how  compassion.*'  The  eubstantivo  veib  is  emphatae  in  this  and 
the  sooceeding  clanses. 

16.  Hamintm  edmMimUem,  ^  One  that  is  firm.'*  The  idea  m- 
landed  to  be  conveyed  by  te  cianse  is,  that  fiimness  of  purpose  is 
not  inconsistent  with  clemency. 

17.  Saepe  idiquid  ojmuari,  Ac.  *<  Oft-times  hasaids  a  mere  opii>- 
acn  lOi^pectiBg  that  about  which  be  knows  nothing  for  certain,*'  t.  e. 
fesquently  contents  himself  with  opinions,  where  he  inda  it  impea- 
aible  to  anive  at  ahaokite  ceitainty. 

1.  0m$u9  virHUiSf  dEC.     '*  That  aU  virtues  are  regulated  by  1^123 
certain  degree  of  moderation,"  i.  e.  that  moderation  is  an  essential 
iNlure  in  the  ehaacter  of  every  virtue,  meaning  by  moderation  that 
barrier,  beyond  which  we  approximate  to  what  is  excessive  and 
mMauRiomte.    This  ia  nothing  more  than  the  weQ-known  maxim  of 
Jiofaee,  ^'  EatmoiMmin  rebua,**  dec.    There » a  mean  m  aU  tfai^gi. 

8.  Bb9  «d  fBOgistrot^  dee.    **  U^  with  those  natural 
that  you  possess  any  lucky  fortune  had  brought  you  to  i 
riatk  as  these." 

37 
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cording  to  Cioeio,  laos  of  the  «]fltflra  a&d  tigid  chu^^ 
tfao  Stoic  doctiiiiM  had  wdfxbaaatMAy  invested  faim. 

4.  Pudtntifsmuan  hotmmm.  The  epithet  fudenttMnmum,  bo- 
fldee  the  idea  of  noodeety,  caniee  with  it  here  the  geaenl  one  alee 
of  monl  worth. 

6.  Jn  ejtudem  anm  custoHa,  **  Under  the  eare  of  the  aania 
year.*'  Cato  would  be  tribnne,  and  Murena  consul,  dozing  the  e&- 
wiiig  year.— Jiiftio  re^ntbluae  vinado,    "  By  aome  political  tie." 

6.  Seposuisse*.  "  Would  have  poi  aaide,"  L  e.  would  hav« 
suppraased.  Inataadot  out  sq^uisseM  out  Tiamhinna  girea^  on  the 
eoiqectoze  of  Hotomannua,  etil  «t  potuig*e», 

7.  Pmteeftorum,    The  Stoic8.--Ja8i  uaua  fiecUt^  dec.     «  £z- 
^    peiience  will  one  day  bendi  time  aofken  down,  age  bong  to  milder 


S.  PomUo  longiuSf  quam  natura  vtUei.  It  waa  thia  that  made  ao 
many  of  the  Stoics  philoaophen  in  words,  lather  thtti  in  actions. 
And  hence  their  adTenaxiea  found  so  much  loom  for  satirical  ridi- 
cule and  invectiTe  against  Stoical  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Nor  is  it 
,  BQiprising  that  thia  should  ha^e  h^^ned.  For  a  system  of  philos- 
ephy,  which  atton^ts  to  raise  men  abore  th^  nature,  must  ccnn- 
iDonly  produce  either  wretched  fanatics  or  artful  hypocrites.  (£»- 
fieli't  Hist.  Phil,  vol  I.  p.  322.) 

9.  Uit  am  ad  uUimnmt  dec.  **  So  that,  although  we  ahould 
strive  in  thought  to  reach  the  farthest  limit,  we  ought  neveitheless 
to  step  where  it  behooves  us  so  to  do,"  i.  e.  our  desires  should  prompt 
us  indeed  to  aim  at  the  highest  perfection,  yet  we  should  ever  stop 
et  the  point  maiked  out  by  reason. — ^The  common  text  haa  opof' 
ientf  for  which  we  have  substituted  oporUt,  with  Oruter  and  One- 
▼iua. 

10.  Nihil  ignauna.  **  Pardon  nothing,  you  say."  Cicero  in 
this,  and  what  follows,  quotes  several  of  the  Stoic  majcims,  and 
•aabjoins  his  own  replies.  In  other  words,  he  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  doctrines  of  Stoicism  with  those  which  he  himsdf  haa  ponued. 
Hie  student  will  mark  the  use  of  the  subjonctiTeas  a  softened  foim 
for  the  imperative. 

11.  Jauno^hquid^nonomnim,  *<  Nay,  indeed,  pardon  some  tfai^g% 
BotalL** 

■  18.  Janw  rtauUta,  dec.  '<  Nay  indeed,  resist  favour,  when  doty 
and  honour  ahall  demand  this,"  L  e.  not  so :  resist  it  when  it  o«iieo 
jn  eontaet  with  what  duty  and  honour  prescribe ;  butaUow  it  to  have 
eame  influence  on  other  occssions. 

18.  Etiam ;  in  dissoUtmda  severitate,  6lc.     **  Certainly ; 
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>«r«suople«  vdioleMme  seventy  wmUbe  nboed ;  Init  etii  Iheie  » |^2S 
iozae  Diaise  attendant  on  the  exeiciae  of  humane  ieelBigs,"  i.  e.  it 
IS  certainly  rigbt,  not  to  yield  to  comfnesion,  in  thoae  eaeee,  where, 
by  8o  Yielding  we  may  relax  a  wholesome  severity  ;  bat  sttU^  on 
manv  occasions,  humanity  is  praiseworthy. 

14.  Jn  Mententia  pemuautOf  &c.  **  Adhere  to  your  opinion. 
Trae ;  unless  some  better  one  shall  triumph  over  it,"  i.  e.  seme 
more  correct  one,  founded  on  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject 

15.  Scijno.  The  younger  Africanns.  Compare  Cic.  de  Cy.  8, 
22,  and  Heunnger^  ad  loc. — ErudUissimum  kominem.  The  Stoic 
Panaetius.  He  was  not,  however,  a  strict  follower  of  all  the  doc** 
trincs  of  Zeno,  but  seems  rather  to  have  borrowed  opinions  and 
sentiments  with  much  freedom  from  philosopheis  of  every  sect 
{Enfield,  Hist.  PhL  vol  1,  p.  360.) 

16.  Cujus  oratume  et  praeceplis,  **  By  whose  converse  and  pre 
cepts."     Literally,  "  by  whose  language,"  dtc. 

17.  Eadem,  Not  exactly,  however.  Consult  note  16.-~«C. 
Laelio.  C.  Laelius,  siumamed  Sapiens^  or  '*  the  wise,"  the  wcE- 
known  Mend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  as  his  father  had  been  the 
friend  of  the  elder.    He  was  also  a  hearer  of  the  Stoic  Panaetiue. 

18.  L.  PkUo.  The  common  text  has  L,  PkiUppo,  but  aa  h. 
Philippus  was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  advances  in  leaning  «id 
philosophy,  Manutius  conjectured  L.  Pkilo,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Beck,  Mattfaiae,  and  Schiitz.  The  reference  will  then  be  to  & 
Furius  PbUus.     Compare  Agr,  2,  24. — De  Orat.  2,  37. 

19.  C.  Gallo.     C.  Sulpiciua  GaUus.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

20.  CatOM.  Catothe  Censor. — Conm^diorem,  ««MiUbBr.'* 
Compare  Emesti,  {Clav,  Cic.  s.  v)  :  "  Commodus,  micit,  qui  w&c 
facUe  in  rebus  levibus,  nee  nvmis  iraseiiur.**  It  has  also  the  Imv 
died  meanings  of  **  a&ble,"  «*  polite,"  **  obliging,"  &c.,  and  appeals 
analogous  to  the  Greek  tiapftoaros. 

21.  Comiorem.  <*More  unassuming  in  manners."  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Fam,  4,  ^.—Com.  Nep,  Vit.  Att.  3.— Qiaevius,  Bed^^ 
and  others  give  communiarem  from  some  MSS. 

1.  Moderatiorem  ad  omnem  radonem  humamiatis,     *<More]^24 
within  due  bounds  as  regarded  all  the  social  relations  of  life." 

2.  Te  habere  dimsU,  <*  You  told  ua  that  you  had  in  him."— » 
Est  iUud  quidenif  &c.  "  It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  example  of  Us 
has  been  set  up  for  you  at  your  own  home.  "^iVeluras  smiMtudo 
tUius.     '^The  resemblanee  of  his  natural  endowments." 

3.  Comiiatemetfaciliiaiem.  <<  Unassuming  and  afiable  depoH* 
ment."  The  presence  of  comitaiem  here,  as  applied  to  Cato,  is  «i 
irgument  in  favour  of  the  reading  eomU/rem  ahmdy  refoired  to 
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|j}^    4.  Jbte.      ^TboM  qmHtiM  of  yom.*' — CondUa  juemtdt 
**  More  agwwbly  seMoned,"  i. «.  moM  amiable. 

6.  TolU  mUdf  dec.  *^  Away  for  me  with  the  name  of  Cato  h-^Jk 
Uiis  cause :  lemore  and  pae«  by  an  an^kority,  which  either  ought  to 
have  no  weight  at  all  in  trials,  or  else  ought  to  tend  to  the  safety 
of  iadiTidualB  :  join  issoe  with  me  upon  the  charges  themselves.*' 
The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  addressed  to  each  individual  who 
bears  him,  eq>ecially  among  the  judUet.  The  last  clause,  from 
mitgndtret  is  addressed  to  Cato. — Congredere,  literally,  "  come  to 
•dionvniak,"  ««  enter  the  lists  with." 

&*  Quid  accusMS.  "  What  do  you  accuse  him  of." — Quid  ar- 
guiw,  **  What  do  you  seek  to  prove  1" — Non  defendo.  "  I  have 
no  defence  to  urge  for  such  a  crime,''  i.  e.  if  your  charge  he  true,  1 
have  nothing  to  say.    But  is  it  true  1  can  you  prove  it  so  1 

7.  Me  repr4kendi$,  &c.  "  You  blame  me,  for  seeking  to  defend 
the  very  same  offence  which  I  have  punished  by  a  law,"  i.  e.  yon 
blame  me  fer  defending  bribery,  when  I  myself  proposed  a  law  foi 
fte  panisfamenl  of  bribery. 

8.  Pumvi  miMum,  dec.  Cicero  here  draws  the  proper  distinc- 
tion.   My  kw  was  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  not  of  the  in- 

Muzena  is  an  innocent  man :  therefore  the  law  can  never 


9.  Ambiium  mero  ^«m,  Ac.  Cicero  means,  that  to  such  a  de- 
gtee  does  he  disapprove  of  bribery,  as  to  be  willing  to  turn  an  ac- 
cuser of  it,  along  widi  Cato  himself. 

W.  Sa  nurcide  eotrupH,  dte.  "  That  if  persons  corrupted  by  a 
bribe  should  go  to  meet  any  candidate  for  office ;  if  persons  lured 
fee  tint  paxpose  AoM  attend  upon  them ;  if  at  gladiatorial  shows 
I  had  been  assigned  to  the  peofAe  gratuitously,  and  arranged  by 
I  (  aad  also  if  entertainments  had  been  given  to  die  populace, 
all  this  seemed  done  in  violation  of  the  Calpumian  law.** 

11.  CorrufU.  Some  of  the  Oxford  MSS.,  and  a  few  edi 
dBBS  have  eoiuhtcti.  Both  corrupti  and  condueti  are  probably 
mere  glosses. 

19.  Locut  trttuikn.  Certain  places  might  be  assigned  to  certain 
individuals  at  the  games,  free  of  any  charge.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  to  die  people  by  tribes,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of 
M  attempt  to  bribe.     Griuviu8  ad  loe. 

W.  Bi  fiuUL  MtnJt.  **  Only  in  case  they  have  been  committed.*' 
"^Deeemit  quod  nihil  opusj  dec.  ^  They  decree  wliat  is  not 
— eded,  when  they  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  candidates  them- 
ntves.**  The  candidates  ra  tins  very  election  asked  for  this 
senaras-consnltum.     Of  course,  the  senate  could  not  be  said  te 
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kKW  ilmwtil  ■gainst  them,  whon  it  only  deened  in  order  to  plM>e|24 

14.  Nam  factum  9k,  4te.  **  For  the  groat  question  is,  whethw 
the  act  was  committed  or  not.  If  it  has  been  coaunitted,  then  no 
one  can  doubt  bat  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law."  Cieeio  insists^ 
of  couise,  that  Murena  has  committed  no  sot  of  bnboy  in  the 


15.  At^i  id  ie^emUur,  **Now,  the  decfee  in  qneHtei  k 
passed.**  We  have  given  at^i,  the  conjectcure  of  Pantagathns,  as 
cited  by  Ursinus.     The  oidinaty  reading  is  atque. 

16.  MuUi  obviamy  dec.  Cicero  supposes,  that  Cato  hste  takes 
him  at  his  word,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  Murena  has  enq>loyed 
biibeiy.  The  first  charge  is,  that  many  perMns  went  oat  to  meet 
him,  when  ho  returned  from  bis  province  to  stand  for  the  eonsol- 
ship.     The  if  iply  is,  that  this  is  a  very  castomaiy  thing. 

1.  Eceui  outem,  dec.    **  Fm  to  whom  do  not  persons  go  out,  on  ^  Jg 
his  retaining  from  a  {H-ovince  1" 

2.  Quoi  fmiy  dec.  A  second  objecti<m  sopposed  to  be  made 
"Yes,  but  who  were  that  large  concoursel" 

3.  Uiam  rattonem  reddere.  **  To  give  yon  an  explanation  of 
that '**~Qi«m{  nisi  esset  fiutwm.  **  Indeed  had  this  not  been  done," 
i.  e.  had  not  narobers  gone  oat  to  receive  him. 

4.  <iuod  a  conntetudine  non  ahhorret.  **  What  is  not  at  vaiianee 
with  the  custom  of  the  day,'*i.  e.  what  is  fully  sanctioned  by  usage. 
'^RogtUo*  esM  nmUos,  **  That  many  persons  were  Invited  to  meet 
Mmmia." 

6.  RogaJli,  **  On  being  invited  so  to  do." — Infimorum  konUkum 
/Uio9  :  i.  e.  when  candidates  for  office. — Prope  de  node.  "  While  it 
is  almost  yet  dark,*'  i.  e.  even  at  the  earliest  dawn. 

6.  Nan  esse  grtmios.    **  Think  it  no  trouble.*'    Literally,  ^  axe 
•  not  burdened,"  or  **  weighed  down.**— jFZbra  tertia.    Answenngto 

oar  nine  o'clock.    The  first  hour  commenced  at  six  in  die  momiqg, 
aeeoiding  to  our  way  of  computing. 

7.  Omtus  soeieUttes,  "All  the  oompanies  of  the  knights.** 
These  w«re  the  several  companies  or  copartnerships  of  knights, 
who  eontiacted  as  fanners-general  of  the  provincial  revenues. 

9.  Tota  fuUto  candtdatarum.  Candidates  for  the  piaetotsMp, 
aedileship,  quaestorship,  dec.  They  would  all  come  out,  in  order  to 
eeeare  if  po8s9>le  the  vote  of  so  distinguished  a  new-comer.  Henoe 
they  aie  said  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  city  "  without  paying  him 
some  mark  of  respect,*'  or  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  mm  kanesU,*^ 
In  this  same  sense  is  the  epithet  offieiosissima  applied  to  tfieai 
Compare  note  11. 

37« 
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the  Tezy  accoien  of  Murena,  happened  to  have  swelled  with  Us 
aedime  the  Teiy  crowd  whoae  nmnbers  aie  now  regaided  as  a  enio 
indication  of  faribeiy ! 

10.  CUenUi.  The  clienta  of  Marena  aie  meant — TnbuUa. 
**  The  members  of  his  tribe.'* 

11.  Frtquentiam  in  Uto  officio  gratuitam.  **  That  a  diaiiitemetad 
goneomae  of  fiiends,  on  such  an  occasioD,  has  not  only  never  been 
wanting  to  the  merit,  but  not  even  to  the  wishes,  of  anj  individnaL" 
^^'Offieio,  The  term  officium  is  often  employed  to  denote  anj 
cOB^dinient  paid  to  an  individual,  by  going  forth  to  meet  him,  e»* 
cofting  him,  dec.  Compare  the  e3q>luiation  of  Emesti,  Clao,  Oic 
a.  V. :  **  Officium,  konos  qui  ex  mart  alicui,  tahUando,  occurrendOf 
dedmecndo,  sutando,  dec,  habetur.^* 

12.  At  Bectabantur  rnuUi.  A  new  objection  is  here  supposed  to 
be  started.  "Aye,  but  a  large  concourse  escorted  him.'' — ^*^  Very 
well,"  replies  Cicero,  '*  show  that  they  did  this  for  hire,  and  I  wiB 
allow  it  to  be  an  offence.  But  if  this  be  put  out  of  the  qaestioiv 
with  what  do  you  find  fault  1"  L  e.  if  you  cannot  ahow  any  bribeny 
why  do  you  blame  him  for  his  numerous  escort  1 

13.  Quid  opus  csif  inquit  Meetatoribus  ^  Another  ofajectior, 
''  What  need  is  there  of  a  train  of  followers  I"  What  good  poipose 
does  such  an  escort  answer  1 

14.  Quo  temper  uti  nimuB.  Cicero  refers  not  to  himself  par- 
ticularly, but  to  all  candidates  heretofore.  This  custom  of  having 
a  train  of  followers  had  been  long  in  general  use  among  the  Romana, 
and  it  was  idle  now  to  find  fault  with  it.  We  may  here  qoote  the 
language  of  Cicero's  brother,  Quintus,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of 
this  usage  :  "  Qui  autem  Ubi  deberU,  ab  iig  plane  hoe  matmit  exige. 

Valde  ego  te  volo,  et  ad  rem  pertinere  arbitrary  semper  eum 

muliihidine  esse,**  t 

15.  Homines  tenuest  dec.    **Men  of  humble  condition  have  in 
the  aid  thus  lent,  and  in  this  species  of  attendance  upon  us  dorinl 
our  ^qplications  ibr  office,  their  only  opportunity  of  conferring 
iavoor  upon  our  order,  or  of  returning  one  already  received." 

16.  Neque  enim  fieri  potest,  6lc.  The  senators  and  equites 
cannot,  fi:om  the  preae  of  public  business  and  other  matters,  accom- 
pany their  friends  when  candidates  for  office  (suos  nuessarios  etasr 
didaJtos)  during  whole  days  to|;ether.  This  the  lower  orders  can 
better  do,  and  therefore  there  m  no  unpropriety  in  their  domg  it 

17.  A  guibus  si  domus  nostra  csUbratur,  dec.  "  If  our  dwelling 
IB  only  often  visited  by  them,  if  we  are  occasionally  escorted  by 

i  down  to  the  forum,  if  we  ara  favoured  with  one  turn  durioig 
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«  waft  IE  mmha  builica,  we  vppeax  to  be  soffieieiitly  xeqpeeted  and|^g 
ii4iD0ured  by  them,"  i.  e.  we  candidates  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
senators  and  equites  attending  upon  and  escorting  us  all  d  ly  kmg, 
as  the  lower  orders  do.  It  is  a  sufficient  mark  of  respect  and  esleem 
6a  their  past,  and  will  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose,  if  tfaay 
pay  us  frequent  visits  at  our  houses,  dtc.  The  inference  from  all 
this  is,  that  they  too  would  escort  us  if  their  affidrs  and  engagements 
permitted  them ;  and,  consequently,  that  this  same  escorting  eaniee 
nothing  improper  with  it. 

18.  BasUieae.  The  BasUicae  were  spacious  halls  around  the 
forum  where  the  courts  of  justice  sat,  and  public  business  was  oe- 
casionaily  transacted.  They  were  adorned  with  columns  and  por- 
ticoes. From  the  crowds  usaally  assembled  here,  to  take  a  turn  CfS 
two  with  a  iriend,  in  one  of  these  porticoes  or  piazzas,  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  escorting  him  about  the  streets  of  the  capital 
— The  Batilicae  took  their  name  from  their  splendid  coostmctioa, 
{qtuui  0aai\tKai  aroai,)  and,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  many 
of  them  were  converted  into  churches,  while  other  churches  were 
built  after  their  model.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  the  term  0a<riktKn  applied  to  a  sacred  edifice,  and  so  batUka 
in  Latin.  Thus,  "  jlfox,  usa  regni  viribuSf  banlieam  in  loco  D^ 
minkae  pasnonit,  et  renurrectionigy  et  atcennonu  conttiUmt^" 
{Sulpic  Sev.  2,  2,  33,)  and  again,  "  In  basilica  Martyrum,  extra 
oppidum  nta."  {Id.  ibid.  c.  38.)  The  term  remaiiis  at  the  pieaent 
day  in  the  Italian  language  :  "  La  basilica  di  San  Pietro."  **  The 
church  of  St.  Peter."  It  means,  in  the  Italian,  a  cathedral  chozch^ 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  royal  mansion,  or  princely  palace,  toad 
n  then  equivalent  to  casa  reale. 

l^.  Tenuiorum  et  non  occupaiorum,  ^.  "  That  constant  at- 
tendance belongs  to  well-wishers  in  humble  life,  and 'who  are  not 
occupied  by  the  calls  of  business." 

1.  Huncfructum  officii.    ^  This  fruit  of  their  good  ofl^es.''      ]  Og 

2.  8i  mkU  erit  praeter,  dee.  **  If  they  shall  have  nothing  to  be- 
stow upon  us  except  their  mere  vote,  this  is  a  thing  of  but  little 
value ;  if,  on  the  odier  hand,  nothing  except  to  support  us  by  their 
interest,  they  really  have  none  to  exert."  This  passage  is  evidently 
corrupt.  We  have  given  Emesti's  reading  as  the  best  that  offMS. 
Schiitz  inserts  alii  afler  suffragentur,  on  conjecture,  and  opposes 
their  own  votes  to  those  of  others  whom  they  might  gam  o^r,  if 
they  possessed  any  inflaence.  With  the  seeond  s^  as  we  hsvo 
given  the  passage,  ml  must  be  supplied,  not  nikU  ml.-^Whni 
Oicero  says,  that  the  mere  vote  of  the  lower  orders  was  of  little 
i«kM*,  We  alludes  to  the  peenUar  system  of  votiag  which  preraflar 
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^^QtAiitmcmMk  cMitamta,  wfaoie  the  buMotii^ addom  ieaeh«i  dM 
lowwr  cUoes,  aod  when  of  eoune  ihmi  soffirages  were  of  com* 
pinthr.%  little  ▼elue. 

3.  Norn  dittre  pro  M&if ,  dee.  ^  Cannot  plead  for  us,  caonoC  gt 
mantj  for  na,  cannot  unrite  ua  to  their  hooaea.'* — SpetuUre.  Gem- 
pan  the  ei}iliDatiag[i  of  Emeati :  '*  Spondcre  pto  a^qao,  est  Jiiem 
summ  mUvfomn  pro  dtifuo  tn  re  jfeatftuuria.  NmrnnptispeatnUm. 
flwUMun  jMtete,  em  tiU»  ereii  mmpeese  videbatur,  ftUbat  creditor 
aheo^ut  ediquem  daret^  qui  soliUum  iri  promttteretj  h.  e.  apoodeiet ' 

4.  Haee.     *<  Theae  aorrieea,"  i  e.  |deading  for  oCheia,  igc. 

6.  Legi  FMaz.  Very  little  is  known  aboat  thia  law.  Its  ol^eec 
"•«§  to  limit  the  number  fA  followem  that  were  to  attend  a  candidate 
-  o  the  Campaa  Maitina.  The  people,  however,  etrenoooaly  qppoaed 
it,  and  could  be  deterred  bj  no  penalties  from  thia  mode  of  oxprea- 
aing  their  regard  for  a  candidate.— -The  diatinction  between  theao&b- 
MMrM,  d^dtittaree^  and  tecUOores,  ia  given  by  Qointaa  Cicero,  de 
Fet.  Oajw.  c.  9. 

6.  JL  Cmtsare  conauU  faeiwn.  The  year  previooa,  when  L. 
inlina  Oaoaar  and  C.  Marciua  Figohia  were  conaula.  Thia  waa 
the  year  in  which  Cieero  atood  for  the  conaulahip.  The  practice  of 
biibing  was  earned  on  ao  openly  and  ahamefuUy  by  Antoniua  and 
Catiline,  that  the  aenate  thought  it  neeeaaary  to  give  aome  check  to 
it  by  a  new  and  more  ngoroua  law.  But  when  they  were  proeeed- 
mtg  with  it,  ono  of  the  tribunes,  Q.  Mntiua  Oreatisus  intrapoaed. 

7.  NulU  €0t  enkn  poenOf  dec.  "  For  th«re  is  no  penalty  thai 
ean  leatrain  the  seal  of  the  lower  ebaaoa  from  thia  long-establiaher 
node  of  teatifying  attachment." 

8.  At  epeetaada,  &c.  *'  But  seata  at  the  public  dwwv  were 
giTon  to  the  people  by  tiibea,  and  they  were  aU  invited  to  entertain- 
nenta."  We  have  here  another  objeetion  of  Mniona'a  aeenaen, 
zeferred  to  by  Cicero. 

0.  More  €t  modo,  *<  Aocording  to  eataUiahed  uaage,  and  in  a 
nodarate  raaniier."-<-JiM  fuaeeOones,  **  Theae  inveatigationa." 
Ckwyate  Emeati,  Clw.  Cic.  a.  v. :  <'  DieihO'  el  qoaeatio  da  quedi- 
Uiinfmmtigm  puUicm ;  Mur.  84 ;  pueetionef  in  aenato  habitae.*' 

10.  Futi€immm,  <'  Of  votea."  The  Romana  counted  votee  by 
ptmte  aarhad  on  a  tablet  Compare  jm>  Pianc,  8S :  "NtmmUbu 
inh»  ponetia  patne  Midem  ttUemmt,** 

11.  Quohtiee,  dec.  <«  When  thia,  whether  it  be  the  raack  of 
iPihitinn  or  of  libata%,  wa«  not  cuatomary  among  ua»  namoly,  liMt 
•  pluo,"  dec.    Nmfitmi^  literaUy,  •'  did  not  exist.*' 

13*  HK0e  hmmuM  t^mwr^,  dus*  Aehoamocoua  in  the  M88. 
a#ia  #a>flfMdi>iiftr«    The  pievioi^  awi  of  the  elMaa  is  also  v«i% 
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ptsMAy  oom^    In  tke  WollnibaUdliS.,  tbnc  »  a  vMusi  ipttee  | jpg 
i9ft  for  a  line  between  the  words  Unuierea  and  fut. 

13.  Praefeeium  fubrumy  4lc  "Thatthspnefectof  tbemilituj 
ariificen."  This  is  in  s  great  measure  analogous  to  the  modem 
station  of  **  head  of  the  engineer  department,"  ezceptii^  tiiai  bf 
/airt,  in  a  military  sense,  the  Romans  meant  actual  artificers,  rather 
than  persons,  who,  like  our  modem  engineers,  planned  and  supe«> 
mtended  military  works.  According  to  Vegetius,  (3, 1 1 ,)  the  legMm 
contained  -various  kinds  of  artificers :  **  Habet  pneterea  Ugio  faJbrot 
Ugnariogy  vMiructores^  carpentartos^  fenarioM^jnctortSy  relifuotfiu 
artifices  ad  hibemorum  aedificia  fabricanda ;  ad  maekinat,  itm*e9 
ligrieas"  &c. 

14.  Dedisse.  We  may  suppose  this  to  be  goramed  by  n§imm 
est  understood.  The  corrupt  state  of  the  previous  part  of  the  text» 
as  well  as  the  lacuna  in  the  MS.,  make  the  true  gOTemment  of  de 
disse,  of  course,  altogether  uncertain. 

15.  Qui  tolas  tahemas  compararutU.  "Who  have  prepared 
whole  booths."  These  were  intended  as  places  from  which  the 
games  could  be  seen  with  more  advantage  and  convenience. 

16  Haec  sectatwrum,  <&€.  "All  these  accusations,  Servius, 
about  retinues,  public  spectacles,  and  entertainments,  were  ascribed 
by  the  multitude  to  your  scrupulous  exactness,"  i.  e.  ail  these  mi- 
nute charges  have  only  led  people  to  believe  diat  you  are  over-exaet 
in  finding  fault. 

17.  Convince.  "  Aye,  prove  that,"  i.  e.  prove  tiMt,  if  you  can 
against  Murena. 

18.  Doee,     "  Show  me  that  Murena  has  done  this." 

19.  8ed  mUinOj  passim.    "  But  indiscriminately,  in  every  quarter. 
—What  is  indiscriminately  1 — All  without  any  exception." 

20.  L.  Natta.  Already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note.  He  WM 
A  member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line,  and  Murena*s  step-son. 

1.  In  equitam  centuriist  <Scc.  "  Wished  to  become  possessed  J  f^^ 
•9f  influence  among  the  centuries  of  equites,  both  with  respect  to 
Jois  duty  imposed  by  relationship,  and  with  reference  to  the  time  to 
<:ome."  Cicero  means,  that  L.  Natta,  by  the  entertainment  which 
he  gave  to  the  equites,  merely  discharged  the  ordinary  duty  of  a 
relative  towards  Murena,  and  sought,  at  the  eame  time,  to  estabMi 
his  own  interest  and  popularity  as  regarded  seme  future  appljeatisn 
for  office. 

8.  Ejus  tUrico  fraudij  out  erimim.  *^  A  souroe  of  mjuiy  or  of 
■eeosatioa  unto  his  step-£tther."  Fraus  is  here  used  in  its  ell 
•ewe,  as  eqmvalent  to  pcetui  or  d^rimefntmn. 

8    Virgo  Vestahs.    Bmdm  eiher  ^mlegw,  the  Veetal 
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|27lMdtiwnigiil«r«Mof  Mug  pnaent  at  tlie  g^adMtoriai  conrfnli 
For  this  poipose,  they  iwd  Mats  lUofted  them  in  front,  in  a  conapie- 
nooa  phea ;  and  the  chaige  refened  to  in  the  text  waa,  that  one 
of  than,  a  rdatkm  of  Mmona'a,  gave  «p  her  aeat  to  that  indhidual, 
m  oiiar  tiiat  he  might  beatow  it  on  aome  third  penon,  whoae  TOt* 
ha  widied  togain  by  thia  act  of  conrteay.     Compare  EmeMti^  ad  loc. 

4.  OUuUaierUmt.  "Eqainl^ttocumUdigUdiaiomJierent.  It 
would  not  have  beeneonect  Latinity  to  have  aaid  loeumgladUOormm. 

6.  Non  €t  tOa,  &e.  <*  Did  bodi  that  female  not  act  in  the  way 
thai  afiaction  demanded,  and  is  thia  friend  of  mine  not  frx  removed 
tenaUkindof  cenaureV  , 

6.  Omnia  haee,  &c.  "  All  these  thinga  are  merely  the  dutiea  of 
frModa,  the  meana  of  gratification  on  Uie  part  of  the  knver  orders, 
the  pitvilegea  of  candidatea.'' 

7.  Autiare  ei  Stmce.  ''  Austerely  and  like  a  Stoic,**  i.  e.  with 
all  the  auaterity  of  a  Stoic. — Verwn.  "  Right  and  pr(^)er."  Verum 
ia  hen  equivalent  to  aequum.^^AUiei  henewjiUntiam  ctbo.  **  Thv 
&vour  ahould  be  conciliated  by  food.**    Benewlentiamf  literal^ 

*  friendly  feelinga,**  «  well-wiahing." 

8.  Judicium  homimun,  dtc.    "  The  decision  of  individuals 
aaaigning  officea  of  magiatiacy,"  i.  e.  the  votea  at  elections. 

9.  Quippe,  inquilf  6k.  **  For  do  you,  pray,  asks  he,  seek  for," 
dec.  We  have  paraphrased  fnihi  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  our  ow& 
idiom.  Compare  note  9,  page  104. — Fovendu  smainu.  <'  By  pam- 
paring  tiie  aenaea.'* 

10.  Uirum  lenodniumy  &c.  **  Were  you  seeking  for  some  im- 
pure gratification  from  a  herd  of  effeminate  youth,"  i.  e.  invited  by 
you  to  an  entertainment  Con^are,  as  regards  Uuodmumy  the 
nmark  of  Emeati,  CUn.  Cie.  a.  v.  *'  Lenocinia  coiponim,  nai 
rea^uiiut  eorpiu  suaviier  afficUur." 

11.  HoribUis  oraiio.    '*  Horrid  speech !"    Uttered  uonically- 
Bed  earn  unt»,  dec.    ''  But  our  uaagea,  our  mode  of  life,  oar  mm 
neiB,  our  political  inatitutiona  thamaelvea  reject  it,**  i.  e.  fiimish 
divect  refutation. 

12.  Auctoru  ifthu  vitae  atque  oratitmis.  ''  The  authors  of  the. 
mode  of  living  and  epeaking  which  you  have,  adopted.**  The  attt* 
dent  will  note  the  force  of  iaiius  here,  as  applying  to  Cato,  the 
penon  addreaeed. — Qui  qudidiams  epuUs,  dec.  <*  Who,  at  their 
daily  meals,  ait  on  bare  boards.'*  The  reference  is  to  the  public 
Bwala  or  avwvina  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  where  all  ate  in  conpnoB, 
and  the  uunoat  plainnesa  and  firugality  prevailed.  Their  aeata  ^«n 
boards,  not  cushioned  as  the  Roman  couches  were,  nor  di^  'hi» 
nalina  altaa  the  Aoraaa  faahion,  bat  aat  updghfe. . 
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ta  Oitet.    Tk*  oooMKNi  mMte  <tf  the  Oralmi  wmw  alao  of  afS) 
piim  and  firugd  natoro. — Oniofw.    RaclmiB^,  i.  e.  as  the  Romam 
did.    Cooi^pare  note  14,  page  16. 

14.  Mdnu,  q%uan  Sommm  hominew,  dec.  CSceio'a  objeet  k  t» 
show,  that  their  frugal  mode  of  life  did  not  saTo  ^  S^pntaaa  and 
GretaoB  from  being  sabdned)  and  by  the  vety  nation  too  y^Ao  wwe 
lege  abetemiouB  in  their  diet.  This  is  niged  as  a  kind  of  aigament  ill 
isTOnr  of  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  aa 
an  answer  to  Gators  hanh  remaik  just  qnoted,  uimm  lenoeinmm,  dte. 

15.  Qui  tempera  tolupiaiUt  dec.  **Who  distingui^  between 
iheir  moments  of  relaxation  and  serious  enjoyment,"  i.  e.  who  haw* 
times  set  i^fiart  for  both  pleasure  and  business. 

16.  Quorum  akeri.  The  Cretans. — UnoadoeniunMtriexereiiim, 
If  we  believe  the  vmce  of  histoxy,  Q.  Metellos,  sumamed  CretieBi, 
toak  three  years  to  conquer  Crete.  {Eutrop.  6, 1 1 .)  Cieeto  theie* 
fore  exaggerates  a  little  the  ^ility  of  this  conquest.  As  for  te 
lAcedaemonians,  ^ey  had  already  passed  wRh  the  rest  of  Oieoee 
under  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Res  ipsa.  **  The  present  state  of  our  affidrs  themselfW,*' 
i  e.  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  our  afbirs. 

18.  Eodem  ex  studio,  "  Of  the  same  school  of  philoso^,"  L  e. 
the  Stmc    literally,  **  of  the  same  study." 

19.  Epuhtm,  This  term  denotes  a  banquet  connected  with  sodm 
solemn  celebiation,  such  as  the  dedication  of  a  temple,  a  triomidi, 
public  games,  dec.  In  the  present  case  it  was  a  funeral  entertain* 
ment.  Epulae,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  an  entertahrnient  oi 
hanquet  in  the  usual  form. 

90.  Affieam  patruiy  &c.  "  In  memory  of  his  uncle  Africamia." 
More  literally,  *'  on  account  of  his  uncle  Africanus."  Nomine  jm- 
trui  is  here  equivalent  to  propter  patruum,  i.  e.  in  memmimm 
patruu  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus  (more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Panllus  Aemilios)  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  Papiria.  On* 
of  these  was  adopted  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maadmos,  and  took  the 
name  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  had  a  son  himself,  who  is  the 
Qnintus  Maxunus  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  other  son  of  Peal- 
ius  Aemilios  was  adopted  by  Poblius  Cornelius  Seipio,  son  of  Afii* 
canus  Major,  and  was  himself  named  Publius  Cornelias  Seipio 
Aemiliamis.  This  is  the  younger  Africanus,  the  destroyer  of  Car- 
thage, and  is  the  one  also  mentioned  in  the  text.  Paullus  Aemibos 
had,  by  another  wife,  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  masried  to 
Quintus  Aelius  Tubero,  father  of  the  Tubero  of  whom  Cicero  ham 


SI    Ui  tridinium  stermnt     "  To  makt  tiie  requisite  prapoft* 
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ante  to  otttviif  jaan  dMtly  the  nuining  of  (^Mia  TVicMihm 
in  iu^wimitive  acceptation,  denotes  a  eouch  Inr  voelioing  or  at  su|n 
pw,  laigo  onottgb  to  hold  thfoo  pMsoM,  (i^t  Mid  kXImiO  Tbiu 
«»  fawo  in  Vano,  iL  Ji.  3, 18 :  «  iU  #r4U  hau  exeeUuM,  ubi  tri- 
dmm  fmtB  eommkumts."  It  k  IJmd  takon  to  denote  the  |ilaea 
^  OBtartainiiMnt  itoeU;  &om  the  eacumstaiioo  of  tiiieo  coBcbn^ 
^1^  kXUmu^)  each  hMag  three  gneata,  beiiig  oaed  at  pnvate  feoate. 
For  Vano  aayo,  that  the  nonber  of  the  fueate  ooght  not  to  exceed 
Ihrtof  the  Mooea,  nor  be  less  tbw  tlttt  of  the  Gcacea.  {AuLGdL 
lAp  11.)  The  phraoe  triUimiim  sterner^  has  a  like  BBannor  two 
meanings.  The  first  is  to  qiread  a  couch,  that  is,  to  cover  it  with 
whit  wos  lennad  the  UragHla,  «««lir,ft  species  of  covoriiig  put  upon 
ift  piovttras  to  a  banquet,  plain  and  neat  for  oidimury  entertaiBmaBts, 
b«t  smaptoOas  and  highly  omameRtal  when  (he  feaat  waa  lo  be  a 
^ndid  one.  CovifMre  Ok.  m  Yerr.  &,  25  :  "  Cwm  AfrimuM  t 
|Mlasa<ra  reiiuULt  et  in  tridima,  ptod  m  for0  Hrwermt  deaibuif' 
set.**  The  second  meaning  of  trieUnium  sttmefe,  is  to  aixaage  ths 
coaeheo  in  a  banqueting  room,  that  is,  to  prepare  the  place  for  ao 
entertainment.  Thus  we  have  in  Vaifo,  L.  Ii.  c.  4 :  "  Qui  trieU- 
nkim  eanHrMrwUf  si  gnem  UUum  dd  tribus  imum  t»y«rsm  poiue- 
rarU,**  dec.  Now,  from  ail  that  has  been  ha»  prooused,  wo  xates 
•seoitatn,  very  clearly,  in  connexion  with  the  context,  the  meaning 
of  Otoeio  on  the  present  oceasioQ.  The  least  waa  to  be  a  pobhc 
OM,  and  Tttbeio  was  requested  to  prepare  accommodationa  for  tbs 
goeste,  that  ia,  not  only  to  see  that  the  place  its^  was  got  readf  in 
a  proper  manner,  but  that  the  tables  were  ai^lied  with  a  suffieieiit 
number  of  couches,  and  that  these  couches  as  wdl  as  the  o&er  arti- 
oftss  cODoeeted  with  the  banquet  were  of  anch  a  kind  as  might  beat 
OMnport  with  the  oecasicm. 

89.  StrwsU  pellHtUiSf  dec.  "  Spread  k>w  Carthaginian  covehas 
widi  little  goat-skins,  and  aet  out  vessds  of  Samtan  earthenwaie.** 
Hie  Carthagiman  coaches  were  low,  small,  and  made  of  irood. 
The  veasela  aiso  were  cheap  and  mean.  The  Httle  goat*4kins  were 
pwpose^  snbstitttted  for  the  more  usual  and  expensive  coach- 
covoringa.  Seneca  alludea  to  thia  aame  ckeomstaace,  in  one  0f  hm 
ftsttors,  where  he  also  speaks  of  the  couches  as  being  of  wood,  on 
this  oocasion,  and  the  veas^  of  earthenware,  and  where  his  lao* 
goage  also  confirms  the  view  we  have  taken,  in  the  previous  note,  oi 
the  BBeanmg  of  mi  tridmiim  stsmsrti.  Thus  (Ep.  96,  p.  607,  ad. 
iApsO,)  he  hss  the  following  :  "  Titbtroms  Ugneos  UduUs,  cmm  in 
publicum  stenurentury  haedinasque  pro  stragvUs  pelUs^  si  tm$* 
HmnsJoms€eU0mpnpmiUea/mns9sm/uiHlm^  gmi^Uudtst 
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mMfmUUm  in  CofiiniM  anuterare  V    Compare  IndortM  ( Ong.  \  27 

SO.  II9  3) :  "  Punicam  UcU  parvi  tt  humiUs^primum  m  Cartha- 
frine  adveeU  ei  inde  nomnati."  And  in  relation  to  the  Samian 
vaaes,  coosolt  Plautot,  CapHv,  2,  2, 40,  and  Taubmann.  ad  loc. 

1.  Haste  perversatn  mipietUiam  Tubenmis.    "  This  ill-judged  Ug 
<viadoin  of  Tubevo.*'    Pervertut,  in  its  literal  acceptation  here,  ap- 
l«>jdoiates  Terr  closely  to  our  plain  English  epithets,  *^  wrong- 
beaded,"  *<  cross-grained." 

2.  Homo  inUgarimut,  **  This  most  upright  man."  Referring 
to  Tubero.  Cum  etset,  <<  Although  he  was."  As  regards  the 
relationship  between  Tabero  and  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the 
text,  consult  note  20,  page  127. 

3.  Hts  haedinu  pelliculiSf  dec.  "  Lost  the  psaetorship  through 
these  same  little  goat-skins."  More  literally,  *  was  dislodged  from 
his  application  for  the  praetorship  by  these  same  little  flroat-skins.' 
The  people  were  so  offended  4t  what  they  considered  his  parsimony, 
in  the  case  of  the  funeral  honours  rendered  to  Scipio,  that  they 
would  not  vote  him  into  the  praetorship.  His  stoical  frugality, 
therefore,  like  Gate's  strictness  and  simplicity  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  completely  out  of  place. 

4.  Non  amai  profusas  epuUs,  6lc.  **  They  are  not  fond  of  pro 
fusion  at  repasts  ;  but  much  less  of  sordidness  and  meanness."  Tho 
term  infuimamULs  is  well  explained  by  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  t. 
«( Inhumanitas  e^t  ejus,  quifacit  abhorrentia  a  vilae  humanae  cuUu 
tt  eUgarUia.^^ 

5.  Diftinguit  roHonem,  dtc.  "  They  know  how  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  relative  bearing  of  duties  and  of  occasions,"  i.  e.  they 
know  very  well  when  a  duty  is  urgent  and  imperative  in  its  char- 
acter, and  admits  of  no  alternative  but  prompt  performance,  and 
when  it  is  of  a  less  binding  character  and  may  be  passed  by  without 
iny  impropriety.  So  again,  they  know  well  wh»t  occasions  are  to 
t>e  strictly  attended  to,  and  what  to  be  regarded  with  less  care. 

6.  Hoc  tu  ipse,  &c.  '*  You  yourself,  in  whom  there  is  the  highest 
merit,  do  not  adhere  to  this." — Cur  enim  quemguam,  &c.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  as  follows : — 
If  merit  alone  ought  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  in  conferring 
public  honours,  why  do  you,  who  have  so  much  merit  of  your  own^ 
go  about  and  solicit  votes,  and  not  leave  the  result  to  be  determined 
by  merit  alone.  Perhaps  you  will  say  in  reply,  that  you  do  not  ask 
any  favour  of  me,  when  soliciting  my  vote,  but  on  the  contraxy, 
merely  intend  something  for  my  own  good ;  to  have  me  place 
myself,  namely,  under  your  guardianship  and  care,  in  order  that  you 

nav  the  better  provide  for  my  welfare.    Do  you  not  think,  ho-ever. 
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Fife. 

128  ^^^»  ^^  ^^'  reqaest  wo  .Id  come  with  more  fotee  frott  itti  1c 
you  ?  Is  it  not  racier  my  basiness  to  ask  yott  to  expose  yoioBM 
to  dangers  and  fatigues  for  my  sake  t 

7.  Nomenclatorem.  "  A  nomerclator."  A  skve  iwbo  ueeom* 
amied  candidates  for  office,  and  whispered  in  thetr  ears  the  laxan 
of  the  different  individuals  whom  they  met,  in  order  that  the  cntaSSh 
^e  might  salute  them  by  name,  and  conciliate  their  favour  by  fbm 
species  of  compliment,  which  hsd  always  great  we%ht  vriQi  fhe 
Romans.  Compare  note  6,  page  115. — Plutarch  says,  that  a  law 
having  been  passed,  ordaining  that  mo  man  who  solicited  any  office 
should  take  a  nometlclator  with  him,  Cato  wits  the  only  one  that 
obeyed  it ;  and  that  in  order  not  to  need  such  an  assistant,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  names  of  all  the  citizens.  (Vit  Cat.  Min.) 
Cicero*s  language,  however,  is  directly  the  other  way,  and  veiy 
probably  he  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

8.  Fallis  et  deeipis.  "  You  mislead  and  deceive."  Hie  dis- 
tinction between  fallere  and  decipere  appears  to  be  as  follows: 
FaUere  implies,  that  we  are  misled  by  something  negative  or  indi- 
rect in  another's  words  or  actions  :  decipere  always  denotes,  that  the 
person  deceived  is  imposed  upon  by  something  positive  and  express 
in  the  person  deceiving.     {Crombicy  Gymnasiunii  vol.  2,  p.  437.) 

9.  Nam,  si  nomine^  6lc,  Cicero's  argument  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  If  you  employ  a  nomenclator,  Cato,  you  impose  upon 
and  mislead  your  fellow-citizens,  whether  you  yourself  actually  know 
their  names  or  not.  If  you  do  not  know  their  names  but  obtain 
them  from  the  nomenclator,  you  of  course  deceive  others,^  by  salu- 
ting them  after  you  have  learnt  their  names,  as  if  you  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  actually  know 
their  names,  and  only  take  a  nomenclator  with  you  because  it  is 
customary  so  to  do,  here  again  you  are  guilty  of  deception,  for  you 
do  not  merely  let  him  whisper  the  name  of  the  party,  into  your  ear 
as  a  matter  of  form,  but  you  actually  ask  him  first  about  the  name, 
as  if  you  were  quite  ignorant  of  it,  although  you  know  very  well  all 
the  time  what  the  person^s  appellation  is. 

10.  Sin  etiam  si  noris.  The  common  text  has.  Sin  eiiam  noris 
We  have  adopted  the  coniectural  emendation  of  Lambinus. — Tamen 
per  monitorem  appellandi  sunt.  Namely,  as  a  matter  of  mere  form 
Mod  custom,  the  candidate  asking  and  the  slave  whispering  the  name, 
although  the  former  knows  very  well  already  what  it  It 

11.  Cur  ante  pefis  quam  insusvrramt,  "  Why  dc  you  actuaSy 
ask  the  person^s  name  before  he  has  whispered  it  into  your  ear  T* 

12.  Haee  omniaj  &c.     **  If  you  measure  all  these  things  by  tk 
es  of  the  state,  they  are  correct  enough  :  but  if  you  wish  to 
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^tm^  th«  cnMy  faQT  Jie  pnoepte  itf*  your  ««ni  philosoftby,  th©y|25| 
will  be  found  to  be  Tajr^vwlnd  in  their  wttme."    Morefreely,  «*  if 
fOQ  lefer  «n  these  Auigs  to  te  mmlfea  of  the  state/'  ^te. 

M.  iiWNr«K«  tjit  Imftftiim,  &c.^  *<  Tittt  gntiiotttkni  wUeh  is  de 
•feimd  Mm  ' Jiifldie  eiitfgni,''  -dta^ObRijaraMfiMil.  •«  Pfepewd  fiv 
*eah"  i.  e.  iiwtitatBdier  tkehr  gmt^ficttion. 

14.  Nee  eandidatis,  &c.  •*  Nor  are  candidates  to  be  depfifvd 
•f  ttMeaniem  of  fhendiy  Ibelaige  wlueh  » a  proof  VKther  of  their 
•gMerwity  Ifaati  of  a  wish  to  corrupt.'*  Moie  literally,  •«  «vfaich  »- 
dicates  generosity  moi^  thsh  bribeiy.*' 

16  At  €*^  it,  6u.  The  particles  «/  mitn  are  heie,  as  else 
where,  eKptieal.  *«  l^t  all  eise  ydo  will  say  fe  of  comparatively 
tiiflfcg  importance,  /4r  the  intemits  of  1^  republic  led  you  in  (het 
to  midettake  ifais«ceusa«aon,"  i.  o.  a  tegaid  for  the  public  weHhie 
led  you,"  &c. 

16.  Crwb,  Oolo,  dtte.  *♦  I  easily  believ«,  Cato,  ^at  you  came 
hem  witii  tbms  feelings  and  with  ^«t  intention.  But  you  make  a 
slip,  threogh  wantHirfiefleotion,*'  i.  e.  you  go  wrong,  you  defeat  your 


1.  Ckmo  ol^tie  4esl«r.    **  Loudly  proclaim,  and  caU  yon  all  to  1 QQ 

witness." — AtuUte,  audite  consulem.    **  Hear,  hear  your  eoonsd." 
-•^s^Ms  «e.     "  To  such  a  degree. "    So  fer. 

2.  Lainu  patetf  &c.  Cicero  now  argues  on  the  importance  of 
haringa  pctsott  of  enesgy«ad military  experienoe  m  the  consulship 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

8.  Ejjmte  TrojanwB.  A  lugUy  figurative  afiusidn  to  tiw  seeds 
<if  the  eon^iney  that  wefe  stfll  luricing  at  Rome. 

4.  CopiM  ttfni*.  *'  Those  troops  of  his."  His  secret  paitiaaiis, 
widi  whaee  motements  Oioeio  was  in  a  great  degM  acquahrted."— 
It  wiU  bcr  bone  in  mind,  that  Lentuhis  and  the  other  accomplices 
had  wit  yet  l)een  detected  «nd  punished. 

«.  is  Mpde  n^fsfs  in  eetmoikt$  mtmtria.  Equivalent  hen  to  fn 
mptH  uifuie  tn  eerwiet  fmtr^^  with  the  idea  of  eontinoanee,  or 
iMtiiig  ham,  annexed.  iSionlar  examples  oieemr  in  many  of  the  an- 
»8iM  writen.    ConseH  FitreeUim  hex,  Tm,  Ltd.  s.  r.  M,  wub 


6.  J^iegmm  tbmuiem.  «« An  npiight  consul,"  i.  e.  an  1 
palriotie  eonsnl,  and  not  one  contaminated  by  any  umon  ofptineiple 
or  action  whh  Oatiline.  Coni|Mire  Manutius  :  '*  intsgrom  eonm 
'tem,  h.  ^.  fttiUtf  toMAm  nmt  hifetumn.*^ 

7.  Biiuttura,  et  foriuna.  *<Inboth'pRBdpiesand  ft>rtmfe,"r;« 
«  man  of  oonect  principleo  and  ample  means.  Such  a  person  woirid 
of  course,  be  aiMnfaed  to  he>niftaNMto  of  the  l«p«Micv«aid?te  eaiiit' 
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\2QnigwM/t  of  tfaiofi,  tad  worild  Imktoiio  wkh  for  vay  gefrtutiwi  or 
change,  bocaiMe  not  a  man  of  needy  foctane. 

8.  VestrU  MmUeniiis.  "  By  jroor  lenlence,"  i.  e.  by  yov  opoi 
lOiit  as  jodgea  in  the  preaent  caae.  For  M arena  ia  anch  a  man  aa 
haa  joat  been  deaeiibed  by  me,  and  tbe  paTtiwna  of  Catiluie  would 
rejoice  in  having  him  dnren  from  the  conanhhip,  by  yoor  aentenea 
of  condemnation. 

9.  Jn  camffo,  Compara  chapter  86,  of  the  preaent  speech,  and 
Or.  m  Oat.  1,  S.-^Domt  fiteae.  Alluding  tu  tbe  attempt  to  aaaaa 
ainate  him  at  his  own  home.     Or.  in  CUU.  1,  4. 

10.  Kalendii  JmrnarHt.    Compare  note  3,  page  96. 

11.  Aui,  A  chaam  oecuia  here  in  the  MSS.  Scfanfs  pvopoaet 
to  fill  it  up,  and  re-model  the  whole  aentence  aa  followa :  '*  NtiHu 
mrHirari,  CtUiiinam  ^tuque  toeiot  medioaihuM  etmnhis,  tuU  uaittUU 
vtif ,  in  rempublicam  grassari,^ 

12.  Reipublicae  qumerUur.  "Isaoughtforagainattherepdblic," 
j.  e.  the  republic  is  not  aought  to  be  injured  by  ordinaiy-meaiu,  aueh 
aa  '*  a  hurtful  law,'*  or  <*  the  pernicioua  inflnence  of  bdberyy"  <&c. 

130     ^-  ^^  exUu.     **  Near  ita  close."    This  speech  waa  delivered  in 
the  month  irf*  November,  and  the  new  coosula  would  be  inatalled  on 
the  first  of  January  coming. 

3.  Vicarhim  meae  dUigeniiae.  "  Who  ia  to  aueceed  me  in  my 
vigilance.*' 

3.  TempesUUem  anni  iui.  "  The  atorma  that  impend  ov«r  yom 
own  year,"  i.  e.  over  your  magistracy  aa  tribune. 

4.  Desigruiti  iribuni.  The  allusion  here  ia,  moat  probably,  to  Q. 
MeteUns  Nepos,  the  aame  who  afterward  prevented  Ciceao  from 
making  the  cuatomary  address  to  the  people,  at  the  ckwe  of  his  con- 
auldnp. — Emesti  thinks,  that  detignaH  ought  to  be  removed  fiom 
the  text,  l>ecan8e,  according  to  him,  the  new  tribunea  had  already 
entered  on  office  when  tMs  speech  waa  delivered.  He  oboerves, 
that  had  they  not  entered  already  on  oflfee,  they  could  not  have  held 
an  assembly  the  day  previous.  But  the  text  only  apeaka  of  jn  aa- 
aembly  that  had  been  held,  without  apecifying  by  whom.  The  es* 
preeaion  vox  pemtaata^  moreover,  does  not  neceaaarily  imply  a 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  new  magistrate,  it  may  denote  a  amm 
lemafk  made  by  him,  on  being  preaented  to  the  people  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  current  year.  The  chief  argument,  however,  againat 
Emeatt'e  emendation,  ia  in  Ihe  datea.  The  new  titt>onea  did  not 
enter  upon  office  until  the  fourth  day  before  the  Idea  of  December, 
■nd  every  thing  coimected  with  this  speech  plainly  ahowa,  that  it 
waa  delivered  before  the  Noaes  of  the  same  month,  for  on  that  day 
dio  conapiiatorB  aaeated  by  Giceio  were  oondomnad. 
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6.  TSta  mttu.    «  Toor  own  foiesight ''—Qut  U  ad  trihumabis,  |30 
4cc.  **  Who  requested  you  to  stand  candidate  for  the  triburjeship/' 
1.  e.  in  order  that  you  might  thwart  the  nefarious  schemes  cf  Metel* 
Ins  and  others. 

6.  A  h.  CaUHna  et  Cn.  Pisont,  <Scc.  At  the  ctoee  of  the  con 
sulship  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Volcatius  TuUos.  Compare  Or,  in  Cmt 
] ,  6  :  '*  Poteslne  hu^  vitae  luz,**  dec. 

7.  Meo  nomine,     "  On  my  own  account"    Equivalent  to  frop 
Ur  me  ipsum.  Compare  chapter  36,  "  Afncani  patrui  sui  nomine," 
Cicero  means,  that  they  did  not  seek  his  destruction  so  much  out  of 
personal  hatred,  as  in  order  to  remove  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
public  welfare. 

8.  Ei  aguni  et  moliuntur.  ^*  They  are  both  attempting,  aye, 
and  striving  earnestly  to  effect" — Quantum  tmimi,  quantum  m- 
genii.     "  How  much  courage,  how  much  talent." 

9.  CotmUari  aactoritaie  et  auxUio  spoliatam.  By  the  condem 
LAtion  of  Muzeua. 

10.  Ne  eufieiatur  consul,  **  Lest  a  new  consul  be  substituted," 
i.  e.  in  {dace  of  Murena,  if  condemned.  Compare,  as  regards  the 
force  oitufficeite^  the  exphmatiim  of  Emeeti :  "  ^ufficere,  in  locum 
aUerius  creare :  de  magistratibue,  inprimie  coneuUbus,  qui  in  lomm 
mortui  consuUe,  out  de  ambitu  damnati,  dec.,  creantur.^* 

11.  Vident  te  in  tuorunij  dec.  We  have  inserted  te  after  vident 
Xi  the  conjecture  of  Matthiae,  who  thinks  that  it  has  been  accident* 
ally  omitted  by  the  copyists. 

12.  SiH  ohjici  poese.  "  May  be  exposed  to  them,"  i.  e.  to  th^ 
attacks. — Silanum.  Plutarch  says,  that  after  Cato  had  declaiad 
his  mtention  of  prosecuting  every  one  who  should  have  recourse  to 
bribery,  he  took  very  good  care,  that  Silanus,  who  had  married 
his  sister  Servilia,  e^uld  be  excepted.  {Vii.  Cat.  Min.  c  21.) 
rhis  would  seem  to  imply  that  Silanus  in  common  with  Mureoa 
lay  open  to  the  charge  of  bhbeiy,  for  which  we  find  elsewhere  no 
authority  whatever. 

13.  Nan  cupidum.  **Not  ambitious."  Manutius  understands 
rerum  novarum,  <*  not  desirous  of  a  change." — Fortuna  conetituium, 
&c.     Alluding  to  his  pzivate  wealth. 

14.  Animo  et  usUy  dec.  "Of  spirit  and  experience  for  executing 
whatever  you  may  wish." 

1.  HujuBce  rei  potutaty  dec.     "  The  means  of  accomplishing^v  J 
this  result  are  placed  wholly  in  your  hands.''     You  hold,  in  the 
present  case  the  whole  republic  under  youi  care.  You  are  its  pilots," 
I  e.  the  hehn  is  in  your  hands,  and  it  is  for  you  to  guide  us  safehr 
through  the  storm 
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131  ^'  ^<<K<i<  ««i*MMMt  tffuw.  <«K»plnMd0iiiaiid.*'^iiiMeiiJ0.  <«Ot 
her  wonted  akL"^U«  mtitiMAir,  dee.  '^  That  the  number  of  her 
leaders,  capable  of  reaietiiig  hie  fory,  be  duBuiished.*' 

3.  DepuUo  adoerMono.  Alluding  to  Murena,  and  to  the  afand 
om  would  take  agamet  the  couapuetors,  in  aoppoit  of  the  goyem- 
leent  and  laws.  Hence  he  ia  eaBed  tiie  opponeiit  of  the  turbnleiit 
tribunes,  and  hence  hia  condeaouataon  {iepulsQ  adnerforio)  would 
Imto  then  mon  at  liboij  to  ezoite  commotions  in  the  state. 

4.  /itfffMM  igUwr  delecH^  dco.  **  Wifl  men  distmguiahed  fat  m- 
tegiity  and  wisdom,  men  selected  from  the  first  oideie  of  the  state, 
eome  then  to  the  same  decisioB  with  that  most  andacione  ^adinlor, 
that  foe  to  the  repablici"  The  address  is  to  the  Judices,  the 
giediatmr  is  Catiline. 

5.  Afud  Amienem.  **  At  the  AnB>."  Hsre,  ^  the  second  Fta 
nic  war,  Hannibal  pitched  hie  camp,  at  three  miles'  distance  fnm 
Rome.  Compare  livy,  (96,  1^) :  **  Jitter  haec,  Hannibal  ad  Ani 
tnemfluviumf  tria  mUUa  passuum  ah  urht  eastra  admovU.*' 

6.  Normemo,  dto.  **  There  are  some,  there  are  eome  foes  even 
m  that  aanctuary  ef  the  republic,  I  saj,  in  die  yexy  senate  itself* 
iVbiMMmo  is  here  equivalent  to  ffM^nis,  but  our  idiom  sequiies  the 
plural. — ^It  is  well  Imown  that  sereral  of  ^e  senatoreweie  implicat- 
ed in  the  conspiracy.  Consult  SaHust,  B.C.  c.  17. 

7.  Faxint,  'Die  old  foim  for  feeerini.  The  earlier  mode  €^ 
conjugating  thia  verb  was  feuio,  faesi  (fud),  fiichm^  faeere.  Com- 
pare Struvt^  yJber  die  Lot.  Dcd.  und  Conj.  p.  171.  se;^.— This  oU 
fovm,  faxint  was  retained,  ia  common  with  faxU  and  other  simila' 
ones,  principally  in  solemn  adjurations,  dbc. 

8.  Mm8  eoUega.  Antonius. — Ego  togatus.  Compare  note  8, 
pege28. — Hoe  quod  conceptamy  dbc.  *<Wiil  di^  and  crush 
that  danger  which,  conceived  in  its  bosom,  &e  republic  is  now  on 
the  point  of  bringing  forth." 

0.  Haee,  These  same  dangers. — JJmu  ani  conauly  Ac  H 
Marena  be  condemned,  Silanus  will  be  the  only  consul  in  office ; 
•  and  his  time  will  be  occupied,  not  by  tiie  affairs  aAd  dangers  of  the 
state,  but  by  the  election  of  a  coHeague ;  for  the  seditious  tribunes 
will  oppose  him  in  all  his  movements,  and  in  fiiis  way  much  vain 
Me  time  will  be  lost  to  the  republic. 

10.  Impediiuri  aint.  There  is  here  anodier  chasm  in  the  MSS., 
though  smaller  than  the  one  previously  mentioned.  Some  editcn 
jwert  videHtt  others  parati  auntf  on  conjecture. 

1 1 .  Importuna.  The  common  text  has  Catilinae  after  importufia. 
But  many  editors  regard  it  as  a  mere  gloes,  and  we  have  therefoi* 
thrown  it  out. 
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13*  VgrsaiUur  tn  ctutris  furor.     "  Wild  fuiy  will  roign  in  your  1 3I 
•amp." — In  campo  exercitus.     "  An  anned  force  in  the  Campus 
Martins."    The  allusion  is  to  the  partisans  of  Catiline  who  will 
C(Hne  armed  to  the  comitia,  when  Silanus  shall  convene  the  people 
to  vote  for  a  new  consul  in  the  place  of  Murena. 

1.  Si  omata  suts  praesidiis,  &c.     <<  If  the  republic  shall  be  fur-  X39 
Dished  with  other  means  of  protection." 

2.  Potior.  "  Dearer,"  i.  e.  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  sway. 
— Pro  consulari  auctoriteUe,  dec.  **  I  exhort  you  in  consideration 
of  my  consular  authority,"  i.  e.  by  my  consular  office. 

3.  Defensoris.  The  common  text  has  vel  de/enaoris,  but  we 
have  rejected  vel  with  Ernesti  and  Schiitz.  Beck  encloses  it  with- 
in brackets. — Manutius  doubts  whether  it  be  correct  latinity  to  say 
oro  aique  obsecrojidem,  and  Graevius  inclines  the  same  way.  But 
we  have  in  Plautus,  {Amph.  1,  1,  217,)  "  obsecrc  tuam  fiiem ' 
Compare  Ernesti,  ad  loc. 

4.  Corporis  morbo.  Murena  was  then  labouring  under  severe 
indisposition. — Recentem  gratulationem.  "  His  recent  felicitations ' 
A  thankstriving  had  been  decreed,  in  the  name  of  Murena,  for  hit 
successes  against  Mithridates. 

6.  Municipium  antiquitsimum.  Lanuvium,  of  which  Murena 
was  a  native.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

6.  Sqtudore  sprdidus,  '*  Of  squalid  appearance  and  in  neglected 
attire."  It  was  customary  at  Rome  for  those  accused  of  capital  or 
heavy  offences,  to  appear  in  public  arrayed  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  excite  compassion. — Laciymis  et  mocr 
ore  perditus.     "  Spent  with  tears  and  sorrow." 

7.  ItUuetur.     "  He  looks  with  an  earnest  eye  to." 

8.  Ha4:  re.  "  On  that  very  account,"  i.  e.  the  consulship  to 
which  he  had .  been  elected.  OrelUus  suggests  hoc  eum  cum  re, 
Schtltz  proposes  either  una  cum  hoc  cum  re,  or  else  cum  hoc  eum 
re.    No  change,  however,  is  requisite. 

9.  At^e  ita,  &c.     **  For  thus  does  Murena,"  &c.,  i.  e.  in  tenns 
wich  as  the  following. — Si  nuUius  auresy  6l^.     "  If  he  has  wound- 
ed the  ears  or  the  feelings  of  no  individual,"  i.  e.  if  moderation  has  * 
always  dictated  his  words,  always  regulated  his  conduct. 

10.  Modestiae  locus.  "  An  asylum  for  moderation." — Demissis 
hominibus.     «*  For  the  dejected." 

1 1.  Miserteordiam  spoliatio  consulatus,  &c.  "  To  be  stripped  of 
the  consulship  ought,  O  judges,  to  cany  with  it  a  strong  claim  to  oui 
compassion."  Literally,  "  the  being  despoiled  of  the  consulship,"  dec. 

^9.  Una  enim  eripiunt^tr,  &c.      Cicero  means  to  express  the 
*hat  in  lositig  the  consulship  the  person  referred  to  loses  his  all. 
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132  — Invidiam  nullam.     **  No  claims  to  envy  **  i.  e.  nothing  wdtli 
enjoying  in  the  office. 

13.  Objicitur.  "  The  holder  of  it  is  exposed." — Coneionibus 
seditioaorum.    Refemng  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

14.  In  hoe  praeclaro  coniuiatu.  **  In  this  distinguished  post  of  con- 
sul." Praeclaro  is  said  with  a  tinge  of  irony :  in  this  distinguished 
post,  as  many  call  it,  and  take  it  to  be. 

133  ^'  H^^^  ve8tris  sententiis  afflixeriUs.     <*Yoii  shall  dash  this 
man  in  sorrow  to  the  ground  by  your  decision,"  i.  e.  shall  condemn 

him. 

3.  Quo  se  miser  vertei  t  The  peroration  here  is  extremely  beau 
tiiiil.  ^^  Locus  J  ^  says  Manutius,  *'ai{  ccrnimovcTulamfnwmc/Tritaiii 
aptissimus.'" 

3.  Laureaiam  in  sua  gratulatiom,  dtc  **  Decked  with  laurel 
amid  his  own  fehcitations." 

4.  Lugentem.  *'  Plunged  m  mourning."  Cicero  purposely 
uses  this  form  of  expression,  instead  of  lugenti  similemf  for  the  sake 
of  greater  strength. 

6.  Misera,     "  Wretched  parent." 

6.  Noffa  poena  Itgis.  The  Tullian  law  {lex  TvXHa)  had  only  re- 
cently been  passed,  which  added  ten  years*  exile  to  the  penalties  be 
fore  inflicted  by  the  laws  upon  the  crime  of  ambitMS. 

7.  At  habet  magnum  dolorem,  &c.  <*  Ah  *  but  it  brings  with  u 
a  deep  pang  of  sorrow  "  6ui. 

8.  Summo  cum  tmperio.     **  When  invested  with  supreme  com 


9.  C.  Murenamf  fratrem  auum.  C.  licinius  Murena.  He  was 
gOTemor  of  Transalpme  Gaul,  and  is  the  same  individual  of  whom 
Sallust  speaks,  B.  C.  42. 

10.  Qui  hujus  dolor t  Quifoiquis.  Compare  note  10,  page  62. 
So  also,  qut  iUms  moeror  erit  1 — The  student  will  note  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  huju^  and  iUius,  **  What  anguish  on  the  part  of 
the  former  1  What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  hitter?"  The 
same  remark  applies  here,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respect- 
ing an  apparent  violation  of  the  rule  concerning  hie  and  iUe.  Hu- 
JUS  refers  to  Murena,  Cicero's  client,  and  UUus  to  his  distant 
brother. 

11.  QuaiUa  autem  perturbation  dtc.  "What  a  reverse  of  iw- 
tune,  what  a  change  of  language,"  i.  e.  how  changed  the  condidon 
of  the  one,  how  altered  the  langaage  of  both. 

12.  Conseroate  populi  Romani  beneficium,  "  Preserve  unto  him 
the  favour  which  the  Roman  people  have  conferred,^  i.  e.  establiib 
by  3rour  decision  his  claims  to  the  consulship. 
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13.  Junottu  SospUae.  Thoce  wib  at  Laiia?iom,  whence  the  |33 
family  of  Muiena  came,  a  temple  sacied  to  Jano  Sospite.  The  Ko- 
mans  had  a  joint  light  of  sacnficing  to  this  goddew,  and  an  annual 
offering  was  made  by  the  Roman  consols.  According  to  Iayj,  {% 
14,)  the  people  of  LanuTium  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  ooor 
tinue  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  on  condition  that  the  latter  people 
shared  in  it  along  with  them.  Compare,  as  regards  this  same  deity, 
Liv.  40,  19.  -Ov.  Fast.  6,  60.-^SiL  lud,  13,  364,  and  Cie.  N.  D. 

If  29.  The  last-mentioned  writer  describes  the  effigy  of  the  god- 
dess, as  arrayed  in  a  goat-skin,  bearing  a  small  shield  and  a  spea^  and 
having  on  little  slippers  tamed  up  at  the  toes.  '*  C«m  pelle  cap^ 
rina,  cum  hoMta,  cum  scuhdOf  cum  calceoUs  repandt^.**  Consolt 
also  MotUfaucon,  ArUiq.  Explic.  lib.  2,  c.  5.  fig.  10. 

14.  Facere,  Supply  rem  divifutm,  or,  what  is  nmch  simpler, 
sacra  horn  the  previous  sacris  patriis.  The  analogy  oetweoi  CDis 
usage  of  facere,  and  that  of  the  Greek  ^l^tiv  at  tpitiv  is  worth 
noting. 

1.  Dcmt»Hcttm  ei  suum  consulem.    **A  domestic  consul,  and  ^34 
>ne  whom  she  regards  as  her  own.**    The  epithets  domesiiaim 
and  suum  beautifully  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  Mnr«tPa's  family 
haying  come  from  Lanuvium. 

3.  Confirmatio  mea.     *'  My  strong  assurance  in  his  behalf." 

3.  Commendo  vobis.     "  Confide  to  your  care." 

4.  Otii.     *•  Of  public  tranquillity." 

6.  Shidiosissimum  hon&rum,     **  Most  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
.he  good." 
6    (Jt  pronuttam  et  sponaeam.     *'  As  to  promise  ana  pieoge." 
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A. 

AB8YBTU8,  9oa  of  Aeotep,  king  of  Colchis,  aM  biother  of  Medea. 
His  sister,  when  accompanying  Jason,  who  was  bearing  off  the  goMei; 
fleece,  is  fabled  by  the  poets  to  have  put  to  death  the  young  prince,  and 
to  have  scattered  his  limbs  along  the  route  which  her  lather  would  take 
in  pursuing  her.  The  strata^m  succeeded,  and  Aeetes  stopped  to  col- 
lect the  mangled  remains  of  his  son,  thus  enabling  his  daughter  and  Jason 
to  make  their  escape.  Otnd.  TrUt.  3,  9,Senec,  Med.  963.— Lmoii. 
Phars.  3,  190. 

Abmilius,  Paullua.     Vid.  P^ullus. 

Abmilius,  Scaurus.     Vid.  Scaurus. 

Afbanius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  consul  A.  U.  C.  694,  B.  C.  60,  and 
one  of  Pompey^s  lieutenants  during  the  civil  wars.  After  the  defeat  at 
Phaitalia,  he  crossed  into  Africa  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Thapsns. 
Being  taken  prisoner  along  with  Faustus  Sylla,  in  the  rout  that  ensued  of 
the  Pompeian  army,  he  was  put  to  death  along  with  that  individual  by 
order  of  Caesar.  Suet.  Vit.  Jul.  75.— Ca<«.  B,  Afric.  95.— Dio  Cass, 
43,  12.— Oro#.  6,  16. 

AhIli.,  Gaius  Servilius,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cinci»> 
natus.  Spurius  Melius,  who  had  been  accused  of  aspirins  to  regal  power^ 
having  refused  to  appear  before  the  dictator  when  ordered  so  to  do,  Aha- 
la,  who  bore  the  summons  to  him,  slew  him  in  the  very  midst  of  tho  as- 
sembled people  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite  in  his  behalf.  Th* 
dictator  commended  the  act.  Ahala,  though  he  at  first  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  for  this  bold  discharge  of  duty,  was  subsequently, 
however,  raised  to  the  consulship.  Lh.  4,  14,  and  30. — ^There  is  a  great 
variation,  as  regards  the  praenomen  of  this  individual,  in  the  MSS.  and 
the  editions  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  1,  he  is 
called,  in  the  common  text,  Quintus,  where  Muretus  and  Pighiua  give 
the  true  readine  CoiiM,  which  Ernest!  adopts.  In  the  ontionpro  dmiuf^ 
c.  32,  he  is  styled,  on  the  other  hand,  Marcuf  Servilius  Ahala.  In  this 
latter  passage,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  he  was  exiled  by  the  peopJe  for 
slaying  Melras,  though  subsequently,  as  above  stated,  advanced  tt>  tht 
consular  office. 

ANTidcHns,  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  third  (J  tht 
name.  He  canie  m  collision  with  the  Romans,  on  attempting  to  reduce 
onder  his  sway  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the  wnole  of  Gmeo» 
457  39 
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TheM  .ities  implond  the  protection  of  the  RAomit,  who  sent  depot'  h 
to  Antiochoe,  commanding  him  to  gi^e  ud  the  conquests  he  had  made  .o 
this  qoarter.  Antiochus,  urged  on  by  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  had  gi^en 
an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  paid  no  regsid  to  these  oideis,  and  benme, 
in  consequence,  involved  in  war  with  the  republic.  Nedecting,  however, 
to  follow  the  nian  of  operations  maiked  out  for  him  by  Hannibal,  he  soon 
experienced  me  fatal  effects  of  his  enor.  Acilius  Glabno  defeated  him 
at  Themopylae  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into  Asia ;  and  Scipio  Asiaticos 
gained  a  aecisive  victory  over  him  at  Magnesia  in  the  latter  country. 
Compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  he  only  obtained  it  on  veiy  hard  conditions. 
The  Romans  made  the  range  of  mount  Taurus  the  linut  of  his  powex  an 
the  side  of  lower  Asia,  and  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  provinces  all  the 
countries  which  he  had  possessed  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  just  men- 
tioned. They  obliged  him  also  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talents.  As  his  treasury  could  not  support  this 
heavy  tax,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  replenish  his  resources,  to  piUa^  the 
temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiana,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  countrv.  irritated 
at  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  slew  him  with  his  followers,  B.  C.  187.  He 
had  reigned  86  years.     Justin.  31,  32. — Florus,  2,  8. — Liv.  34,  59. 

ANTONius,  Gains,  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  brother  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  the  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  originally  in 
habits  of  very  great  intunacy  with  Catilme,  and  the  arrangement  was, 
that  these  two  should  stand  for  the  consulship,  and,  if  they  succeeded, 
conunence,  while  in  this  high  office,  their  plans  of  revolution.  Cicero 
defeated  tins  scheme,  and  biin^  elected  consul,  with  Antonius  for  his 
colleague,  succeeded  in  detacmng  the  other  from  the  conspiracy,  and 
from  every  other  desi^  formed  against  the  state.  He  effected  this  de- 
shable  object  by  yieldmg  to  Antonius  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot.  After  the  conspiracy  was  crushed,  An- 
tonius went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  banished, 
for  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  and  having  made  war  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  provmce.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dissolute  habits,"  and,  be- 
fore he  obtained  the  consulship,  had  been  expelled  by  the  censors  from 
the  senate  for  immoral  conduct.  SaUust,  B.  C.  26.— Lw.  EpU.  103.— 
Cie.  in  Vat.  11. -^Id.  pro  Cod.  31. 

Aktonius,  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  grandfather  of  the 
triumvir.  After  havmg  been  praetor,  and  having  during  his  praetorahip, 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  he  was  raised  to  the  con- 
■olshii),  A.  U.  C.  656,  B.  C.  99.  He  is  more  eminent,  however,  in  Ro- 
man history,  as  an  orator  thap  a  statesman.  He  was  the  most  employed 
patron  of  his  time ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  chiefly  courted 
by  clients,  as  he  was  ever  willing  to  undertake  any  cause  which  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  and  a  remarkable  talent 
of  introducmff  every  thing  where  it  could  be  placed  with  most  effect. 
He  had  a  frankness  of  inanner,  which  precluded  any  suspicion  of  artifice, 
and  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  appearance  of  being  the  unpremeditated 
•^«ci»  of  an  honest  heart.  But,  though  there  was  no  apparent  prep- 
aration in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke  so  well,  that  the  judges  were 
never  sufliciently  prepared  agamst  the  effects  of  his  eloquence.  Hia 
Jmgnage  was  not  perfectly  pure,  nor  of  a  constantly  sustained  elegance, 
ow  It  WIS  of  a  solid  and  judicious  character,  well  adapted  to  his  purpose 
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Jfii  06ttvm»  too,  Wis  iqppTopriate ;  his  voice  strong  and  dunUo,  thoogli 
naturally  house ;  but  eTen  this  defect  he  turned  to  advantage,  by  fre^ 
qnently  and  easily  adopting  a  moninfu]  and  querulous  tone,  which,  in 
ciiminal  cases,  excited  compassion,  and  more  readily  gained  the  belief 
of  his  judges.  He  left,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero,  hardly 
any  orations  behind  him,  having  resolved  never  to  publish  any  of  hi. 
pleadings,  lest  he  should  be  c<mvicted  of  maintaining  in  one  cause  som»> 
thing  mt  was  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  alleged  in  another.— -Dminff 
the  civil  wars  of  Maxius  and  Sylla,  Antonius  declued  for  the  latter,  and 
was  in  consequence  proscribed  by  Marius.  His  place  of  eonceafanent 
having  been  £scoverod  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  a  party  of 
soldiers  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death.  The  eloquent  appeal  of  the  orator, 
however,  checked  their  murderous  purpose,  and  drew  tears  from  theii 
eyes,  when  Annius,  their  leader,  who  nad  remained  without,  impatient  at 
their  delay,  was  compelled  to  enter  the  place  himself,  and  despatch  An- 
tonius with  his  own  hand.  J)unlop*M  Hut.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  3,  p.  211.— 
Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  2.— /d.  Brut.  36.— ii.  de  Orat.  3,  S.—Val.  Max.  7, 3. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  sumamed  Greticus,  son  of  Antonius  the  orator, 
and  lather  of  the  triumvir.  Having  obtained  the  praetorship,  A.  U.  C. 
678,  through  the  interest  of  the  consul  Cotta,  and  the  faction  of  Cetho- 
eus,  he  was  charged  with  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  pillaged, 
however,  the  provmces  which  had  been  intrusted  to  lus  defence,  and 
having  advanced  toward  Crete,  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  off  thai 
island.  The  appellation  of  Creticus  was  given  him  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  a  mark  of  derision.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  at  his 
defeat.  FloruSf  3,  l.—Liv.  Epit.  99.— Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  9.— Id.  in 
Yen.  3,  91. 

ABCBiAs,  Aulus  Licinius,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
better  known  by  the  discourse  which  Cicero  pronounced  in  his  favour, 
than  by  any  productions  of  his  own.  He  came  to  Rome  at  an  early  age, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there,  teaching  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  and  givmg  instruction  particulari^  in  the  department  of 
poetical  composition.  Among  his  pupils  was  Cicero,  who  has  tetumed 
the  favour  by  transmitting  the  name  of  his  preceptor  to  posterity.  Ar- 
chias  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  Roman 
frunilies,  and  accompanied  the  celebrated  L.  Lucullus  in  his  expedition 
a^rainst  Mithridates,  and  also  in  his  travels  through  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Sicily.  It  was  during  his  visit  to  Magna  Graecia,  m  company  with  this 
illustrious  patron,  that  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea 
in  Lucania,  which  led  subsequently  to  his  procuring  the  same  privilege 
at  Rome.  This  latter  point,  however,  having  been  contested  by  a  cer- 
tain uidividual  named  Gratius,  led  to  the  delivery  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
tion in  his  favour,  by  his  old  pupil  Cicero. — ^The  works  of  Archias  are 
lost,  except  some  epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  While  still  quite  young, 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war,  vmich  gained  for  him  the  favoui 
of  Marius,  who  was  in  general  but  little  alive  to  the  charms  of  poetic 
composition.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  Mithridatic  war  became  a 
theme  for  his  Muse.  In  a  third  poem  he  gave  a  prophetic  interpretation 
to  a  circumstance  which  had  hi^pened  to  the  infant  Roscius ;  and  Cicero 
•peaks  also  of  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  subject  of  his 
consulship.  The  Anthok>gy  contains  thir^-five  opimms  under  the 
>  of  Archias,  but  some  of  them  are  attribuied  bv  the  commentaton 
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t»  »  ctrtab  AidhiMof  MtcedonU,  ok  anotbw  of  the  mem  napt^  »  nptim 
oif  Bysaiitiiim ;  othfin  again  ascribe  4iem  to  Aicbiaa  the  gnmmaxiaii*  Of 
the  Tounger.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  yery  few  if  any  of  them  are  Iqr 
AjohiM  of  Antiocb.  Cic.  pro  Arch. — Jd.  iU  Ihvin.  c  36. — Jacob*  M 
AmikoL  Grate,  vol.  %,  p.  dZ.-^SchoeU,  Hist.  LU.  Or,  yol.  4,  p.  43. 

AmiOBAmiiNie,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  of  the  name.  He 
aacended  the  throne  under  the  protection  of  the  Romana,  about  B.  C.  91, 
9^m  the  expulsion  of  the  false  Ariaiathea.  Mithtidates  and  Tigianef 
QBiled  against  him,  and  drove  him  twice  from  his  kingdom  ;  but  1^  was 
■a  often  restored,  once  by  SyUa,  and  again  by  Pomjpey,  Uie  latter  of 
whom  added  to  his  dominions  Sophene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  Ario- 
baisanea  abdicated  in  &voQr  of  his  son,  the  second  of  the  name.  Juatin^ 
88,  S.— uijpfUM,  R,  8.  4a.^Jd.  B,  M.  10,  seqq. 

AKiaroTKLBs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Stagyra,  B.  C.  384.  . 
Cicero  aUudes  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  as  being  one  of  those 
philosophers  from  whose  writings  be  had  imbibed  principles  of  an  oppo- 
site  nature  to  those  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  and  stoical 
Cato.  Cicero,  thoujB;h  particularly  attached  to  the  new'  Academy,  was 
free  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  inclined  to  select  what- 
ever he  found  valuable  in  the  doctrines  of  the  difierent  schools.  KueJmeTf 
Cie.  in  PhU.  meritay  p.  74,  seqq. 

Attios,  less  correctly  written  Accins,  an  early  Latin  tragic-poet,  boic 
A.  U.  C.  684.  He  pursued  the  career  <^ned  by  Livius,  Ennius,  and 
Pacuvius,  and  the  ancients  give  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of  tragedies 
which  he  had  conmosed,  among  which  was  a  national  piece  entitled 
Brutas.  VeQeius  Paterculus  says,  that  Attius  deserved  to  be  ranked 
amon^  the  Grecian  poets,  in  point  of  talent.  Horace  also  ascribes  to 
him  elevation  of  manner,  by  which  is  probably  meant  subtimity  both  of 
sentiment  and  expression.  Attius  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  nis 
ooontrymen.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  we  have  of  this  poet, 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  his  merits.  JBoeAr, 
Oeseh.  Rom.  UU.  p.  79.— FcW.  PaUre.  1,  17.~-/d.  2,  9.— flora* 
Bpitt  2,  1,  66. 

AuBBLiA  Orkstilla,  a  female  of  great  beauty,  but  of  very  coimpt 
pfinciples.  Catiline  ofiered  her  his  hand  in  maniage,  which  ^e  refused  to 
accept,  because  he  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  amved  at  man's 
estate.  To  remove  this  obstacle  Catiline  pat  his  son  to  death  by  admin 
istoring  poison.     Vol.  Max.  9,  1,  ^.—SaUust  B.  C.  15. 

B. 

Bbotus,  Pecimus  Junius,  the  coUea^e  of  Africanus  Minor  in  the 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  615.  He  dlstingmshed  himself  in  Spain,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  successes  over  the  Gallaeci.  Cicero  speaks  or 
hia  adorning  the  monuments  and  temples  erected  by  him,  with  the  verses 
of  the  poet  Attias.  VeUeius  Paterculus,  (2,  5,)  calls  him  Aulas,  in  dac« 
of  DeciuSk  but  the  true  reading  jqppears  in  later  editions.  Cic.  pro  BM 
*7^^Sigott,  Fa9L  Cons,  p.  339,  ed.  Oxon.^Cic.  pro  Arch.  11. 


Cabs  AS,  Caius  Julius,  son  of  Catus  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia,  the  daughter 
ef  Cotta.     He  was  bom  in  the  sixth  consoishio  of  Marios  B.  CT  99. 
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Wfken  only  in  his  soTenteenth  year  he  obtained  the  office  of  Ftemeii 
Dialis,  or  Hi^h-Priest  of  Jupiter.  Hia  marriage  with  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cmna,  excited  against  him  the  hatred  of  Sylla,  whose  8U9- 

Sicion  he  had  preyionsly  incurred  from  his  aunt  Julians  being  the  wife  a 
f  arius.  He  with  difficulty  escaped  being  put  to  death,  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  proscribed,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  and  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  his  relations,  thU'Sylla 
spared  his  life.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  discernment  to  ^hold  in 
mm,  even  when  a  mere  youth,  the  germs  of  future  talent  and  ambit-jon, 
and  when  he  was  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  put  a 
mere  boy  to  death,  his  answer  was,  "  In  that  boy  I  see  many  Marioses.* 
— Of  the  eventful  life  of  this  eminent  Roman  our  lunits  forbid  even  any 
thing  like  a  rapid  sketch.  His  various  successes  are  touched  upon  by 
Cicero  in  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  but  a  full  account  of  his  numerous 
conflicts,  and  of  the  remarkable  events  which  have  rendered  his  name  so 
conspicuous  in  history,  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch.  It  will 
only  be  necessaiy  here  to  speak  of  Caesar  as  connected,  in  a  covert 
manner,  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  His  principal  aim,  in  the  ac 
complishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
poptdace,  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This  brought  him  at 
once  in  contact  with  Catiline,  and,  in  favouring  the  views  of  that  darii^ 
conspirator,  his  object  was  to  destroy  by  these  means  the  liberty  of  his 
conntiy,  and  then  to  crush  the  conspirators  themselves  and  make  himself 
master  of  Rome.  The  opinion  which  he  gave  in  the  senate,  with  respect 
to  the  punishment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegfus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of 
Catiline  ;  the  threatening  conduct  of  the  Roman  equites,  who  guarded 
the  temple  where  the  senate  met ;  and  his  being  arraigned  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  consphracy  before  the  senate  itself,  all  tend  to  show  the 
opinion  of  the  public  respecting  his  secret  movehients,  as  well  as  his 
own  actual  participation  in  the  daring  attempt  of  Catiline.  SaUust,  B.  C 
49,  seqq.-^Plut.  Vit.  Cie.  20.— Id.  Vit.  Goes.  7,  seqq. 

Caesar,  Lucius  Julius,  enjoyed  the  consulship  witn  C.  Figulus,  A.  U. 
C.  689.  His  sister  was  married  to  Lentulus  the  accomplice  of  Catiline> 
notwitiistanding  which  relationship  he  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  in 
fiivour  of  that  individual's  being  put  to  death.  He  was  uncle  also  to 
Mark  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  latter  being  his  sisters  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  previous  to  her  union  with  Lentulus.  Cic,  Or.  in  Cat.  4,  6.— 
Pro  Muren.  34.— £fp.  ad  Fam.  10,  28. 

Caesar,  Lucius,  a  young  Roman,  who,  though  related  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar, attached  himself  nevertheless  to  the  party  of  Pompey.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lucius  Caesar,  who  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  the 
Gallic  war.  Cicero  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  "  not  a 
man,  but  an  untied  broom,"  intending  by  this  proverbial  form  of  expres« 
■ion  to  indicate  a  person  of  no  value  whatever.  When  Caesar  was 
marching  toward  Utica  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he  surrendered  him 
self  to  that  commander,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  commenta 
ries  on  the  African  war,  obtained  his  Ufe  by  his  own  earnest  entreatie*. 
According  to  Die  Cassius,  however,  he  was  put  to  death.  Goes.  Bell 
Civ.  1,  %.—BeU.  Afric.  S9.—Dio.  Cats.  43,  l2.—8uetan.  Vii.  Jul.  76 
and  Cnuiu9  ad  loc. 

CapIto,  Publius  Gktbinius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cieen 
eaEs  CiflQlKv.    He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthleM  c^ 
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he  acoMoplieM  of  Catiline.  He  suffered  ca{iital  puniduDeaft  eleng  witft 
Lemulus  end  the  rest.     SuUust,  B.  C.  66. 

CapIto,  Publios  Gabioioe,  a  Roman  pxaetor,  A.  U.  C.  664^  the  jau 
when  Aichias  the  poet  was  legistered.  After  retoniing  from  his  gor- 
emment  of  Acfaaia,  he  was  acciued  of  extortion  bv  Locius  Piso,  and  con- 
demned ;  and  hence  his  disgraceful  fall  destroyed  uie  credit  of  his  regis- 
ter, which  his  previoos  cormption  had  greaiiy  unpaired.  Cic.  pro  Arch. 
5._if»  CmcU.  20. 

CABSOk  Caius  PapiiHis,  an  eminent  Roman  orator;^  conteo^poiaiy  with 
Ihe  Gracdii,  and  the  fiiend  of  Tiberius,  the  elder  of  the  two.  He  was 
concerned  in  sMne  seditious  moTements  the  year  that  Tiberias  was 
ilain,  but  seems  to  have  changed  his  sentiments  at  a  subsequent  period^ 
for  we  find  him  when  consul  defending  L.  Opimius,  before  the  people, 
who  had  slain  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother  of  his  former  friend.  He  is 
thoB^t  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Publiu9  Aihcanus.  Be- 
ing accused  at  len^h  by  L.  Crassus,  consul  elect,  on  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  sedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchua,  he  destroyed 
niflnelf,  by  swallowing  cantharides,  m  order  to  escape  from  the  impend- 
ing trial — ^He  is  spoken  of  by  Ciceroy  in  the  <»ation  for  Archies,  as  having 
piopoaed,  in  cor^unction  with  Silvanus,  a  new  law  respecting  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Cic  Brut,  27,  43.*— Oro/.  1,  34.— Zn  Verr,  3,  1.— J>. 
«d  Fam.  9,  21. 

Cassius,  Caius,  was  consul  with  M.  Terentius  Varro  LucnUue^  and 
not  with  Gellius,  as  Manutius  maintains  {ad.  Or,  fro  Rah.  c.  7.)  ffis 
eonsolship  is  to  be  assigned  to  A.  U.  C.  680,  the  first  year  of  Yeires* 
Sicilian  praetonhip.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  having  advocated 
the  passage  of  the  Manilian  Law.  Or.  pro  L.  Maoiil.  23. — Fro  Chaii. 
49.— /«.  V$rr.  1,  23,— i».  Verr.  3,  41. 

CAsains,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  and  a  cmnpetitor 
of  Ciceio^s  in  suing  for  the  consulship.  It  is  uficertain  whether  he  be 
the  same  vnth  the  one  mentioned  in  the  oiation  foi  Cluentius,  c.  38. — 
Or.  m  Cat.  3,  4. 

Catiliwa,  Lucius  Sergius,  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank,  and  the  last 
of  the  gent  Sergio.  Of  his  father  and  gianofather  little  is  known.  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the 
language  of  Qnintos  Cicero,  (de  Pet.  Com.  c.  2,)  who  speaks  of  Catiline 
as  having  been  bom  amid  thb  poverty  of  his  father.  Thegreat^grand- 
lather,  M.  Seigius  Silus,  or  Silo,  dutinffuished  himself  highly  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  was  present  in  the  battles  of  Ticinus,  Ttebia, 
Trasymenus,  and  Cannae.  Pliny  speaks  of  his  exploits  in  a  very  animai- 
ted  strain. — ^The  cruelty  of  Catiline's  disposition,  his  undaunted  resolup- 
tion,  and  the  depravity  of  his  morals,  fitted  him  for  acting  a  prominent 

Sit  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
e  embraced  the  interests  of  Sylla,  in  whose  army  he  held  the  o&ce  of 
quaestor.  That  monster,  in  his  victory,  had  in  Catiline  an  able  coadiatoi', 
whose  heart  knew  no  sympathy,  and  his  lewdness  no  bounds.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  carnage  and  plunder  of  the  proscribed,  gratifying  at  odo  time 
his  own  private  resentments,  by  bringing  his  enemies  to  punishment,  and . 
executing  at  another  the  bloody  mandates  of  the  dictator  himself.  Many 
citizens  of  noble  birth  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  his  hands,  and  accordii^ 
to  Plotaroh,  he  had  assassinated  his  own  brother,  during  the  civil  w«r, 
and  now  to  screen  himself  from  prosecution,  persuaded  SyUa.  to  put  him 
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doffii  among  the  pvoflcribad,  as  a  peiwm  stiU  alh«.  He  mnniefed,  lou, 
vvith  his  own  hands,  his  sister's  husband,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
ueacMtble  chaiacter.  One  of  the  most  honid  actions,  however,  of  which 
ne  was  guilty,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  d[  M.  Marius  Qiati* 
dianus,  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Marius.  Sylk  had  put  the  name 
of  this  individual  on  the  list  of  the  proscrflMd ;  whereupon  Catiline  en> 
lered  the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon  his  person  al 
the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult,  and  having  at  length  put  an  end  to 
his  existence,  carried  his  bloody  head  in  triumph  through  the  stieeto  of 
Rome,  and  bioucfat  it  to  Sylla,  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  ibrum. 
When  this  was  done^  the  murderer  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustial  water 
at  the  door  of  ApoUo*s  temple,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.— 
Catiline  was  peculiarly  dexigerous  and  formidable,  as  his  power  of  dis- 
simulation enabled  him  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  vices.  Such  was  lus 
art,  that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Roman  youth,  he 
gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  severe  Catulus.  The  close  of 
his  career  is  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Sallust.  Being  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  he  betook  himself  with  a  body  of  fol- 
lowers to  the  camp  of  Manhus  m  Etruria,  and  in  the  action  which  ensued 
with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  whose  movements  had  cut  him  off  from 
all  communication  with  lower  Italy,  while  another  army  prevented  his 
passage  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  fell  bravely  fighting  near  the  Etrurian 
town  of  Pistoria.  Plin.  H.  K  7,  29.— P/it*.  VU.  SyU.  c.  82.— /ci.  Vit, 
Cic.  c.  lO.-^SaUuat,  R  C,  c.  66,  seqq. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  sumamed  for  distinction*  sake,  '*  the  Elder,** 
and  also  **  the  Censor,**  was  bom  B.  C.  284,  at  Tusculum,  of  a  family 
in  no  respect  remarkable.  After  haviihg  passed  his  earlier  years  in  this 
country,  he  came  to  Rome,  through  the  persuasions  c^  Valerius  Flaccus^ 
a  nobleman  who  had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's.  Valerius  had  heard 
of  Cato  through  his  domestics.  They  told  him  that  he  used  to  go  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the 
causes  o£  such  as  applied  to  him  ;  that  tl^nce  he  would  return  to  his 
Jarm,  where,  in  a  coarse  frock  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked  if  it  was  sumr 
mer,  he  would  labour  along  with  his  domestics,  and  afterward  sit  down 
with  them,  and  partake  of  their  bread  and  wine.  At  Rome,  Cato*s 
dteadings  soon  procured  him  friends  and  admirers ;  and  the  mterest  of 
Valerius  likewise  greatly  assisted  him,  so  that  he  was  at  first  appointed 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  afterwanX  elected  quaestor.  Among  all  the 
more  aged  senators  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to  Fabius  Masimus.  He 
was  at  first  quaestor  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  and  afterward 
praetor  in  the  iskind  of  Sardinia,  which  he  brought  under  the  Roman 
sway.  Being  elected  to  the  consulship,  along  wi3i  his  eariy  friend  and 
patron  Valerius  Flaccus,  he  obtained  for  his  province  the  government  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  where  he  greatly  signalized  himself,  and  for  his  suc- 
cesses in  which  country  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  was 
chosen  censor,  with  Valerius  again  for  his  colieaffue,  B.  C.  184,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  such  mflexible  severity,  as 
to  obtain  from  it  one  of  the  titles  usually  appended  to  his  name.  Cato 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  Roman  history  for  his  oostinate  perse- 
verence  in  insisting  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  is  said  to  have 
ended  every  speech,  no  matter  what  the  subject  was,  or  with  what  busi^ 
fiess  thA  senate  might  be  engaged,  by  npeatiog  the  well-known  phrasS) 
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**  Cengeo  fuoque  Carthmgintm  ette  deUmiam,"  or,  as  it  is  moN  Mm 
monly  given,  **  DeUnda  est  Carthago."  His  adtvice  was  at  last  fol  )wed 
iMit  the  tide  of  corruption  that  flowed  in  upon  Rome,  when  the  isar  of 
her  great  rival  was  at  an  end,  shows  plainly  how  feeble,  in  this  respect, 
were  Gato's  claims  to  political  sagacity.  This  distinguished  mka  ended 
his  days  B.  C.  140,  at  the  age  of  86,  and  at  the  Tery  moment  when  the 
third  Punic  war  had  broken  out,  which  ended  in  the  fulfilment  uf  his 
oiig-cherished  wish  concemmg  Carthage. — ^As  a  magistrate,  a  genend, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  pablic  speaker,  Gato  the  censor,  merits  a  high  degree 
of  reputation.  His  rigour  and  austerity,  brought  to  bear  with  no  Jess 
strictness  on  his  own  life  than  on  that  of  others,  obtained  for  him  from 
his  countrymen  a  degree  of  consideration  fuUy  equal  to  that  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  He  was  the  inveterate  and 
sworn  foe  of  luxury,  and  so  keenly  did  he  pursue  it  under  all  the  various 
shapes  which  it  assumed,  as  even  to  cut  off  the  pipes  by  which  private 
individuals  conveyed  water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their  houses 
and  gardens,  and  to  demolish  all  the  buildings  that  projected  into  the 
streets.  He  is  well  known  also  for  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  line  arts  and  the  sciences  into  the  capital  of  Italy,  through 
fear  lest  the  refinements  of  Greece  and  Asia  might  corrupt  the  principles 
of  his  countrymen.  He  pressed  also  the  departure  of  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers who  bad  come  to  Rome  as  ambassadors  from  Athens,  for  be 
dreaded  lest  the  habit  of  speaking  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  on  which 
Cameades  one  of  the  number  particularly  prided  himself,  might  convert 
the  Roman  youth  into  mere  sophists,  and  render  them  indifferent  to  glory 
and  virtue.  And  yet  he  himself  took  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life. — Gato,  by  the  universal  consent  of  ms 
contemporaries,  passed  for  the  best  farmer  of  his  age,  and  was  held  un> 
rivalled  for  the  skill  and  success  of  his  agricultural  operations.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  work  on  husbandry,  entitled  **  De  Re  Rustica,"  which 
has  come  down  to  our  times,  though  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  state,  since 
Pliny,  and  other  writers  allude  to  subjects  as  treated  of  by  Gato,  and  to 
o^Mnions  as  delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  work  as  we  now  have  it.  In  its  present  state,  it 
resembles  merely  the  loose  and  unconnected  journal  of  a  plain  farmer, 
exjHfessed  with  rude,  sometimes  with  almost  oracular,  brevity.  It  con- 
sists solely  of  the  driest  rules  of  agriculture,  and  some  receipts  for 
making  various  kinds  of  cakes  and  wines.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  work,  however,  is  its  total  want  of  arrangement.  Gato  left  also 
one  hundred  and  fifty  orations,  which  were  existing  in  Gicero*s  time, 
though  much  neglected.  They  are  now  lost.  Cicero  admito,  that,  if 
number  and  cadence,  and  an  easier  turn  of  expression  were  given  to  his 
sf  ntences,  there  would  be  few  who  could  claim  the  preference  to  Cato. 
He  wrote  also  a  book  on  Military  Discipline,  a  good  deal  of  which  hai 
been  incorporated  into  the  work  of  Vegetius.  His  principal  production, 
however,  was  an  historical  treatise  in  seven  books,  entitled  "  De  Ortgi- 
mbus."  Its  object  was  to  discuss  and  settle  the  liistory  and  antiquitiei 
of  the  Roman  people,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  taste,  introduced  by  the  Scipios.  Only  fragments  of  it  remain. 
He  wrote  also  on  Orators  and  o^  the  Medical  art.  The  former  of  these 
productions  was  a  treatise  addressed  to  his  son,  and  entitled  "  De  Orators 
tid  fiUum."    The  work  on  medicine  would  appear  to  have  been  a  sin 
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r]X  aflUr ;  aad  hit  great  object  was  to  deciy  the  compoiiiid  tbrogs  of 
Greek  physicians,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  fonned  a  leagoe  to 
poison  ail  the  barbailans,  among  whom  they  classed  the  Romans.  Cato 
finding  that  their  patients  lived,  notwithstanding  this  detestable  conspir- 
scy,  l^gan  to  regard  the  Greek  practitioners  as  impious  sorcerers,  whi.- 
eoanteracted  the  course  of  nature,  and  restored  dyin^  men  to  life  by 
means  of  unholy  charms ;  and  he  therefore  advised  ius  countrymen  to 
remain  steadfast,  not  only  by  their  old  Roman  principles  and  manners 
but  also  by  the  venerable  unguents,  and  salubrioos  balsams,  which  haa 
come  down  to  them  from  the  wisdom  of  their  grandmothers.  Such  as 
they  were,  Gate's  old  medical  saws  continued  long  in  repute  at  Rome.^- 
Auius  Geilius  mentions  Cato's  *'  lAbri  quaestumum  epistoUcarumy**  and 
Gicero  his  Apophthegmaia^  {Be  Ojf.  1,  29,)  which  was  probably  the  first 
example  of  that  class  of  works  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Ana^  be- 
came so  fashionaUe  and  prevalent  in  France. — Cato  wrote  also  a  work 
entitled  '*  Carmen  de  Moribus."  This,  however,  was  not  written  in 
verse,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  title.  Precepts,  imprecations,  and 
prayers,  or  any  set  formula  whatever,  were  called  Carmina,  Duidop't 
Rtman  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  12,  seqq, 

Cato»  Marcus  Porcius,  afterward  surnamed  in  history  Uiieeiuis,  on 
account  of  his  having  destroyed  himself  at  Utica,  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Gato  the  censor.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  veiy  young,  and 
he  was  educated  under  the  roof  of  his  mother's  brother,  Livius  Drusus. 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  Stoio 
sect,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  what  was  virtuous  and  right,  as  to  pursue 
every  object  of  such  a  nature  with  undeviating  steadiness,  regardless  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  might  have  to  encounter,  or  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed.  Gato  exerted  himself,  though  in  vain,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  Roman  luxury  and  corruption,  and  in  his  own  person 
he  copied  the  simplicity  of  earlier  days.  Jle  often  appeared  barefooted 
in  pubUc,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot.  In  whatever  office  he  was 
employed,  he  always  reformed  its  abuses,  and  restored  the  ancient  reg- 
jlatidhs.  To  the  qoaUties  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  the  rectitude  of  a  stem 
patriot,  Gato  added  the  intrepidity  of  a  brave  soldier  and  the  talents  of  an 
able  general.  In  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  of  Gatiline,  he  gave  Gicero 
his  constant  and  vigorous  support,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Gaesar,  that  the  accomplices  of  Gatiline  were 
capitally  punished.  This  virtuous  Roman  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at 
Utica,  after  the  defeat  of  Juba  and  Scipio  by  Gaesar  in  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.     Plut.  Vit.  Cat.  Min. 

Gatulus,  Quintus  Lutatius,  a  noble  Roman,  conspicuous  for  both  his 
love  of  country  and  private  virtues.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Marius,  is 
the  consulship,  when  the  Gimbri  and  Teutoncs  came  down  upon  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  he  was  engaged  with  that  commander  in  the  san* 
euinar^  conflict  at  the  Raudii  Gampi,  where  the  Gimbri  were  so  signally 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  We  afterward  find  him  censor  with  Grassus  ; 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  opposing  the  attempt  of  Grassus  to  make  Egypt 
^butazy.  Gatulus  was  in  politics  on  the  aristocratic  side,  and  was  of 
course  a  warm  opponent  of  Julias  Gaesar.  He  was  competitor  also  with 
the  latter  for  the  office  of  pontifex,  but  was  unsuccessful  m  his  ap^lica- 
tion.-  The  character  of  Gatulus  stood  deservedly  high.  A  stranger  to 
flatterv  and  adulation,  he  reproved,  with  equal  openness,  the  levitr  of  the 
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•DAhle  vsefttlnesB,  Catnlm  was  compelled  to  pot  «b  etid  to  his  days,  ^ 
order  of  tbe  sat^tdnsry  Marim.  In  older  to  ^fiect  tfais,  he  shut  himself 
op  in  a  narrow  chamber,  newly  plastered,  and  snffik^tod  himself  by  tile  «s- 
pour  produced  by  a  large  fire.  Cic.  pro  FotU.  15. — St.  pro  Muren.  17.-^ 
Id.  Orat.  %,  3.~>£k/.  Vit.  JIfor.  14,  ttqq.^U.  ibid.  ^U.^Id.  VH.  CttU:  IB. 

CatOT/Vs,  Quintos  LiitsHas,  son  of  the  preceding.  He  obtain<^  Hat 
Gonsutship  along  with  Liy>idcM,  B.  C.  78,  and  opp<Med  <^  views  nf  hH 
eolleague  who  was  in  fiivoar  of -^rescinding  the  acts  of  Sylla.  He  dedi- 
cated the  new  capitol,  the  old  one  faienring  been  desftoyed  by  fire.  Oa- 
talus  was  the  first  that  pronounced  Cicero  "  the  father  of  his  cOKHitry," 
and  it  Was  he  who  accused  Caesar  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy  <>f 
Catiline.  This  is  also  the  Catulus  that  opposed  tiie  passage  of  the  Ma- 
nBian  Law,  and  of  whom  Plutarch  relates  the  anecdote  ^ich  we  )Nif« 
mention^  under  note  17,  page  00.  His  character  for  patriotism  and 
integrity  stood  as  high  as  his  father's  had.  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  8,  16.— Ja. 
tfi  Y€rr.  4,  81. — Id.  pro  ManU.  Leg.  17,  treqq. — TiwJti.  HiM.  8,  7«. — 
VeU.  Patffre.  «,  SX. 

Csth£ous,  Caius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  of  conrupt  morals  and  tuibuient 
character.  He  filled  at  one  time  the  office  of  tribune,  aiid  was  ahio  a 
warm  partisan  of  I^Ua,  after  baying  originally  sided  with  Marius.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  losing  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed,  he 
joined  in  the  conspiiticy  of  Catilme.  Cicero  infbniis  us,  that,  in  lash- 
liess  and  daring,  he  'surpassed  Catili&e  himsdf,  and  almost  equafied  hkn 
in  strength  of  TOdy,  love  of  anns,  and  dignity  of  birth.  In  arranging  the 
details  of  the  plot,  the  conspitators  assigned  to  Cethegus  the  task  of 
posting  himself  at  the  door  of  Cicero's  house,  and,  after  he  had  forced  an 
entrance,  of  murdering  that  illustrious  Roman.  The  vigilance  of  Cicere 
frustx^ted  this  design.  Cethegus  was  apprehended  aloi^  with  liCntidus 
and  the  rest,  and  strangled  in^prison. — SoUust.  B.  C.  43. — Id,  ibid.  46 
— Cfc.  Or.  in  Cat.  8,  3. 

CicBso,  Quintus  Tuflius,  iMOther  of  the  orator.  He  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  praetor,  A.  U.  C.  693,  and  afterward  4ield  a  government  in 
Asia,  as  pro-praetor,  for  four  years.  Quintus  returned  to  Rome  at  tiie 
moment  inrhen  his  brother  was  driven  into  eidle  ;  and  for  some  time  after 
was  chiefly  employed  in  exerting  himself  to  ot^ain  his  recall.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  we  find  him  serving  as  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenante  in 
Oaul,  and  displaying  much  coura^  and  ability  on  many  tiyinc  and  im- 
portant occasions.  Daring  the  civil  war,  however  jhe  abandoned  the  side 
of  Caesar,  and  espoused  the  party  of  Pompey.  But,  after  the  battle  of 
Fharsalia,  he  followed  Caesar  into  Asia,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon,  and 
that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  this,  he  threw  all  the  blame  of 
his  defection  upon  his  brother  the  orator.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  it 
a  point  IR  all  his  letters  and  remarks  to  Caesar's  friends,  to  rail  at  the 
orator  in  a  most  unfeeling  and  disgraceful  manner^  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  and  concealed  himself  at 
Rome,  but  was  discovered  and  put  to  death  together  with  his  son. — ^We 
fcaVe  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  the  correspondence  of  Cicero,  the 
srator,  with  his  brother  Quintus.  The  first  letter  in  the  collection  is  one 
>f  the  noblest  productions  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  penned.  It  is 
addressed  to  Quintus  on  occasion  of  his  government  in  Asia  being  pro- 
ongedforatlurdyear.     Availing  hhnselfofther^ts  of  an  cMerbroHlbr 
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w  «reM  aa  of  ihe  authorky  derived  from  his  mpeiior  dignity  and  teUnto, 
Gicerb  coansels  and  cxlums  hia  brother  concerning  the  due  adminiatri* 
tkm  of  bis  province,  particularly  wilh  regard  to  the  choice  of  his  saboft- 
dinate  officers,  and  the  degree  of  trust  to  be  reposed  in  them.  Ht 
earnestly  reproves  him,  but  with  much  £ratemal  tenderness  and  aflfectior 
for  his  pmneness  to  resentment ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  beautiful  ez 
hortation,  to  strive  in  all  respects  to  meht  the  praise  of  his  contempo- 
lanes,  and  bequeath  to  posterity  an  untainted  name. — ^Along  with  Cicero's 
letters  to  Quintns  there  is  usually  printed  an  epistle  or  memoir,  which 
tiie  latter  addressed  to  his  brother  when  he  stood  candidate  for  the  coo- 
sukhip,  and  which  is  entitled  "  De  PetiHone  ContuUUuay  It  gives 
advice  with  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  attain  his  objee  , 
particularly  inculcating  the  best  means  to  gain  private  Sriends  and  acqutfe 
general  popalarity.  But  ihough  professedly  drawn  up  merely  for  the  use 
of  his  brother  Marcus,  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  guide  or  manual,  for  all  who  might  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  written  with  considerable  ekgance,  and  great  purity  of  style,  and 
forms  an  important  docuifient  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  republk,  as 
it  affords  us  a  clearer  insight,  than  we  can  derive  from  any  other  woik 
now  extant,  into  the  intrigues  resorted  to  by  the  heads  of  parties  to  gain 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  We  have  also  remaining  a  small  poem  by 
Quintus  Cicero,  in  twenty-one  verses,  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
two  epigrams  preserved  in  Burmann's  Anthology.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  tra^dies,  which  are  now  lost.  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  5,  3. — Id. 
tbid.  11,  8.— -la.  ibid.  11,  9.— Dto  Ca8sms,  47.  lO.^Appian.  B.  C.  4, 
20.->BaAr.  Gesch.  Rom.  lAt.  p.  Sb.^SchdU.  Hist.  lAt.  Horn.  vol.  3, 
p.  141.— 7)tt«/fl!p.  Rom,  LU.  vol.  2,  p.  493. 

CiNNA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  considerable  influence 
and  personal  bravery.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  B.  C.  91,  but 
vras  deprived  by  his  colleague  of  bis  consular  authority,  and  driven  bv 
him  out  of  the  city,  because  he  had  by  force  procured  the  enactment  of 
several  injurious  laws.  Obtaining  possession  of  the  army  of  Appitts 
Claudius,  he  declared  war  on  the  government,  and  called  to  his  assistance 
Marius  and  other  exiles  from  Africa.  Cinna  and  Marius  eventually  tri- 
umphed, Rome  opened  her  gates,  and  the  most  cruel  excesses  were 
committed  by  the  victors.  AU  the  leading  men  of  the  party  of  Sylla 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Cinna  and  Marius 
then  declared  themselves  consuls,  and  the  latter  died  on  the  very  first 
day  of  his  entering  upon  office.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  succeeded  him. 
In  his  third  and  fourth  consulships,  Cinna  had  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  for 
his  cc^league,  with  whom  he  made  preparations  for  a  war  against  Sylk, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  the  operations  against  Mithridates.  During 
the  fourth  cinisulship  of  Cinna,  Julius  Caesar  married  his  daughter  Cor- 
neha.  Cinna  eventually,  after  raising  a  powerful  armament  against 
Sylla,  was  slain  by  a  centurion  of  his  own  army,  a  rumour  having  been 
spread  among  his  soldiers  that  he  had  put  Pompey,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  to  death.  Haughty,  violent,  always  e£^r  for  vengeance,  addicted 
to  debauchery,  precipitate  in  his  designs,  but  nevertheless  pursuing  them 
with  courage,  Cinna  had  passions  that  caused  him  to  aspire  to  tyranny, 
and  but  few  of  those  talents  that  would  otherwise  have  led  to  it.  Flonu 
X^l.—  Vdl  Paterc.  2,  f^O.-^-Appian.  B.  C.  \,^,  seqq.^^hu.  VH 
SvU.  10.- /i{.  Ftf.jlfaf.il. 
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.  OhAvmoB,  Apptus,  called  far  distmetioii'  sake  «' JfMwr,'*  or  •«li» 
yoBOger/'  hanng  a  brother  of  the  same  name,  who  was  called,  for  a 
aifnilar  reason,  '*  Majar,^^  or  "  the  elder."  He  was  paetor  in  the  year 
when  ArchiikS  was  registered,  and  afterward  consul  with  P.  SennUiu 
[sauncufl.     Ctc.  pro  Arek,  5. — Pro  Plcmc.  21. 

Clodius,  PubUos,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  but  infamous  for  the  c«^> 
ruption  of  his  morals.  Among  other  offences,  he  is  said  to  have  vii^ed 
the  mysteries  oi  the  Bona  Dca,  br  penetratbg  into  the  hoase  o(  Caessr, 
daring  their  celebration,  disguisea  m  female  attire.  He  was  led  to  the 
commission  of  this  act  by  a  ^^ty  attachment  for  Pon^ieia,  Caesar^ 
wife.  .  Being  tried  for  this  impiety,  he  managed  to  esci^pe  by  corrupting 
the  judges.  Clodius  caused  mmself  to  be  adc^ted  into  a  plebeian  family, 
for  the  purpose  oi  being  elected  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  while  hold- 
ing this  office  had  a  number  of  laws  passed,  favourable  to  the  people,  but 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution.  He  caused  the 
command  <^  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cy{Mrus,  to  be  given 
to  Cato,  whom  he  detested,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  fail  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  lose  in  consequence  the  credit  and  influence  which  he  emoyed 
at  Rome.  He  cherished  also  a  bitter  hatred  against  Cicero,  and  pro- 
cured his  banishment  from  Italy,  on  the  ground  mat  he  had  violated  the 
laws  in  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He 
even  caused  his  house  to  be  demolished,  and  put  op  his  effects  at  auction, 
but  no  one  would  purchase  them.  Clodius  was  eventually  assassinated 
by  the  retinue  of  Milo,  on  an  accidental  rencontre  having  taken  place 
between  the  two,  as  Milo  was  journeying  towards  Lanuvium,  his  native 
place,  and  Clodius  was  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Cic.  Or.  post  red.  in  Sen. 
— Id.  pro  Bom.  — Id.  de  Har.  resp. — Id.  pro  MUone. — Id.  Ep.  ad  Att 
I,  \%—Id.  ibid.  1, 18. 

CoBPARtus,  Quintus,  a  native  of  Terracina,  and  accomplice  in  the 
con^iracy  of  Catiline.  He  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Apulia,  to  rouse 
and  arm  the  i^ves  against  the  state,  at  thie  time  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered. Having  learnt  that  the  plot  was  detected,  he  fled  from  Rome, 
before  the  officers,  sent  by  the  consols  to  apprehend  him,  arrived  at  his 
house,  bat  was  afterward  taken  and  strangled  in  prison.  *  SaUust.  B.  C. 
46.-/4.  ibid.  65. 

CoTTA,  Lucius,  the  colleague  of  Lucius  Torquatos  in  the  consul^iip. 
During  his  magistracy  the  capitol  was  struck  by  lightning,  A.  U.  U. 
888.     Cic.  de  Div.  1,  12.---/d.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  8. 

Crassus,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who  has  made  him  one  of  the  principal  interlocutors, 
in  his  dialogues  de  Oratore.  He  commenced  his  oratorical  career  at  the 
*wiiy  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  accusa- 
tion of  Caius  Carbo ;  and  he  not  long  afterward,  greatly  heightened  his 
fame,  by  his  defence  of  the  virgin  Licinia.  Another  of  the  best  speeches 
)f  Crassus,  was  that  addressed  to  the  people  in  favour  of  the  law  of 
Servilius  Caepio,  restoring  in  part  the  judicial  power  to  the  senate,  of 
which  they  had  recently  l^n  deprived,  in  order  to  vest  it  solely  in  the 
squites.  But  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  appearances  of  Crassus  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  662,  a  short 
time  before  thf'  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  SyUa ; 
•nd  a  few  days  after  the  period  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  borne  a 
MTt  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore.     The  consul  Pfailippus  hod  derlaied. 
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■A  OM  of  tl!»tfit6iiibli«8  of  t^  people,  that  wme  other  odriee  nratt  be 
resorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  senate  as  then  existed,  he  could  no  Icwigei 
direct  the  affiurs'of  the  government.  A  full  senate^hoose  being  imme- 
Oiately  summoned,  Crassus  aiiaigned,  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing 
eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who,  instead  of  acting  as  the  pobt- 
ieat  parent  and  guardian  of  the  senate,  sought  to  depriTe  its  members  of 
their  ancient  inhertUnce  of  respect  and  dignity.  Being  farther  irritated 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Philippus  to  force  him  into  compliance. with 
his  designs,  he  exerted,  on  this  occasion,  the  utmost  effort  of  his  genius 
and  strength  ;  but  he  returned  home  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he 
died  seven  days  after.  This  oration  -of  Crassus,  followed  as  it  was  by 
his  almost  immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen ; 
who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  repair  to  the  senate-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  tho  spot  where  he  had  last  stood,  and  where  he  fell, 
33  it  may  be  said,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order. — Crassus  left 
hardly  any  orations  behind  him,  and  he  dioi  while  Cicero  was  still  in  his 
boyhood ;  yet  that  author,  having  collected  the  coinions  of  those  who 
had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute,  and  apparently  perfect  intelligence 
of  his  mode  of  ontoiy.  He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most  orna- 
mental speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum.  He  was  master 
of  the  most  pure  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression, without  any  affectation,  or  unpleasant  appearance  of  previous 
study.  Great  clearness  of  exposition  distinguished  all  his  harangues,  and 
while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  possessed  an  inexhausti^ 
ble  fund  of  argument  and  illustration.  In  speaking  he  showed  an  un- 
common mKxlesty,  which  went  even  the  length  of  bashfulneas.  This 
diffidence  never  entirely  forsook  him ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a  long 
life  at  the  bar,  he  was  frequently  so  much  intimidated  in  the  exordium 
of  his  discourse,  that  he  was  obeerved  to  grow  pide,  and  to  tremble  in 
every  part  of  his  frame.  Somp  persons  considered  Crassus,  as  only 
equal  to  Antonius  ;  others  preferred  him  as  the  more  perfect  and  aocom 
plishedDrstor.  Crassus  possessed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  literature, 
and  showed  off  his  information  to  the  most  advantage.  His  language 
was  indisputably  preferable  to  that  of  Antony ;  but  the  action  and  gesture 
of  Antony  were  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Crassus.  Dun- 
hp^s  Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p.  21 5,  Limd.  ed. 

Crassus,  M.  I^cinius,  a  cel^rated  Roman,  sumamed  '*  the  Rich," 
on  account  of  his  great  opulence.  At  fust  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
his  ciicumstancee,  but  b^  edueatmg  slaves,  and  selling  them  for  a  high 
price,  he  soon  enriched  mmself.  daasas  disti^guishM  himself  in  the 
war  against  Spartacus,,  after  which  he  was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey, 
and  on  laying  down  tho  consulship  obtained  afler  a  short  interval  the 
office  of  censor.  His  supposed  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cati» 
line  was  probably  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  What  purpose  could 
Crassus,  in  fact,  propose  to  himself,  by  entering  into  a  plot  to  bum  a 
city,  in  which  his  own  property  was  so  considerable  ]  The  enmity  which 
arose  between  Cicero  and  Crassus,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  guiU 
of  the  latter,  was  so  bitter,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  would  havo 
shown  itself  by  some  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Crassus,  had  not  his 
son  Pablius,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  prevented  him.  He 
even  pirevwled  on  his  faUier,  eventually,  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
ontor.     Crassus  became  afterward  a  member  of  the  furst  tnumviratoi 
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•nd,  obCainiog  Syria  for  his  piOTince,  marched  against  ihe  Parthiuis,  b) 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  slain.     Plut,  Vit.  Craas, 

Grassus,  p.  Licinius,  held  the  consulship  with  Cn.  Jjentulus  Clodi- 
anus,  A.  U.  C.  656.  He  was  afterward  censor,  A.  U.  C.  664,  along 
with  L  Julius  Caesar,  and  during  his  censorship  no  part  of  the  peaple 
were  rated  This  Grassus  was  father  of  the  preceding.  In  an  ancient 
mscription  his  praenomen  is  given  as  Marcus.  Or,  pro  Arch,  5. — Er- 
nestif  Ind.  Hist.  s.  v. 

Caaius,  Quintos,  a  Roman  of  good  family,  whose  disgraceful  aLd  im- 
moral  conduct  had  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  senate  by  the  censors. 
He  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  but  divulged  the  secret 
tb  Fulvia,  a  female  of  high  rank  but  corrupt  principles,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate.  Fulria  communicated  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
state  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  ;  and  the  alarm  which  this  occasioned 
caused  the  election  oi  Cicero  to  the  consulship.  Cicero  subsequently 
prevailed  upon  Curius,  through  the  means  of  Fulvia,  to  discover  to  him 
all  the  movements  of  Catiline,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  baffle  the  schemes 
of  that  daring  conspirator.  In  return  for  these  services,  rewards  were 
voted  him  from  the  public  treasury  ;  but  Caesar,  whom  Curius  had  named 
among  the  conspirators,  exerted  himself  against  the  fulfilment  of  the 
public  promise,  and  the  rewards  were  not  given.  SaUutt.  B.  C.  23.- 
^lut.  Vit,  Cic.  11. 

D. 

DiDiue,  Titus,  a  Roman,  who  although  of  lowly  origin,  rose  notwith* 
standing  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  In  his  praetorship  he  tri- 
umphed  over  the  Scordisci.  He  was  afterward  consul,  along  with  Qi. 
Metellus,  A.  U.  C.  656.     Cie,  Or.  pro  Plane.  25.—Id.  in  Pis.  25. 

Diogenes,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  sect,  bom  in  the  third 
year  of  the  ninety-first  Olympiad,  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Antisthenes,  and  jierfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  character 
of  his  master.  Renouncing  every  other  object  of  ambition,  he  deter- 
mined to  distinguish  himself  by  his  contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and 
by  his  indignation  against  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak  ;  carried  a 
wallet  and  a  staff ;  made  the  porticoes  and  other  public  places  his  habi- 
tation, and  depended  upon  casual  contributions  for  his  daily  bread.  He 
practised  the  most  rigid  self-control,  and  the  strictest  abstinence,  expo- 
sing himself  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  living  upon  the 
simplest  diet.  He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Diogenes  leA  be- 
hind him  no  system  of  philosophy.  After  the  example  of  lus  master,  he 
was  more  attentive  to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdom.  Enfieltfs  Hist, 
Phil.  vol.  1,  p.  305,  seqq. 

Drusits,  Marcus  Livius,  a  Roman  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C 
662,  who,  amons  other  ordinances,  proposed  a  law  that  the  allied  states 
of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  frecMdom  of  the  city.  Drusus  was  ■ 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright  intentions ;  but  endear 
vocring  to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite, 
he  wM  crushed  in  the  attempt,  being  assassinated  at  his  own  hduse,  by 
Quinttts  Varius,  as  was  thought,  and  as  Cicero  expuresslv  states,  although 
other  writers  omit  the  name.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  his  death  ar 
the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  bv  force,  what  tb*^ 
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cftuld  not  obtain  voluntaxily.    In  other  words,  the  Social  war  aiOM 
VeU.  Paterc.  2,  13,  seqq.-^-Liv.  Epit.  70.— Cic.  N.  D.  3.  33. 

E. 

,  Ennius,  a  native  of  Rudiae,  in  Calabria,  who  lived  from  A.  U.  O. 
515  to  585.  He  haa  generally  received  the  glorious  appellation  oi  ^ht 
Father  of  Roman  song.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia  ;  and, 
if  Silius  Italicus  may  be  beUeved,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which, 
ia  the  year  538,  foUowed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he  waged  in 
«;hat  island,  against  the  favourers  of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years  in 
Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato,  the  censor,  who, 
in  550,  visited  Sardinia,  on  returning  as  quaestor  from  Africa.  At  Rome, 
he  instructed  the  patrician  youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
cf  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  Being  distinguished 
in  arms  as  well  as  in  letters,  he  followed  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  during  his 
expedition  to  Aetolia  in  564  ;  and  in  569  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  through  the  favour  of  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of  his  foi 
mer  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Africanus. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  intemperate  in  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
disease  called  Morhus  Articular^,  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout,  of 
which  he  died  at  the  age  of  70.  A  bust  of  the  poet  was  placed  on  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios. — ^To  judffe  by  the  fragments  of  his  works 
that  remain,  Ennius  greatly  suipNSSsed  nis  predecessors  not  only  in  poeti- 
cal genius  but  in  the  art  of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  to  bo  studied  at  Rome.  We 
find,  accordingly,  in  the  works  of  Ennius^  innumerable  imitations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the  Greek  tragic  writers  whom  he 
lias  chiefly  imitated ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the  dramas  of 
Sophocles,  on  the  same  subjects  which  he  has  chosen,  than  original  trage- 
dies. Ennius  was  also  a  satirical  writer,  and  the  first  who  introduced 
this  species  of  composition  into  Rome.  His  satires,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  a  kind  of  centOy  made  up  from  passages  of  various 
poems,  which  by  slight  alterations,  were  humorously  or  satirically  applied, 
and  chiefly  to  the  delineation  of  character.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
hat  wc  possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  satires,  which  would 
have  been  curious  as  the  first  attempts  at  a  species  of  composition,  which 
was  carried  to  such  perfection  by  succeeding  Jjatin  poets,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  But  the  great  work 
of  Ennius,  and  of  which  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was  his  An- 
nals, or  metrical  chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Roman  exploits, 
from  the  earUest  periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war.  These 
Annals  were  written  by  him  in  his  old  age  ;  at  least  Aulus  Gellius  informs 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  12th  book  was  finished  by  him 
in  his  67th  year.  We  have  fingments  also  of  some  other  w<nics  of  his. 
On  the  whole,  the  productions  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and  inter' 
esting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry,  which  afterward  opened  to 
such  perfection,  than  estimable  from  their  intrinsic  beauty.  Dunloj*'t 
Ham.  JM.  vol.  1.  p.  d4,  segq. 
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P. 

Falcidius,  Uaias,  a  tribune  of  tho  commons,  who  is  mentioned  in  Um 
oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  as  having  been  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy 
the  year  after  he  had  filled  the  tiibuneship.     Or.  fro  M.  L.  19. 

Flaccus,  Lucius,  was  one  of  the  praetors  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  and  arrested,  by  order  of  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  Oaius 
Fbmptinos,  the  retinae  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  Mulvian  bridge.  He 
was  also  military  tribune,  under  P.  Senrilius,  in  Ctlicia,  and  quaestoi 
with  M.  Piso  in  Spain.  We  have  an  oration  remaining,  which  Cicero 
delivered  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Asia,  by  D.  Laelius.  He  had  obtained  this  government  after 
going  through  the  quaestorship  at  home.  Or.  in  Cat.  3, ». — Pro  FImc. 
1,  dtc. 

Flaccus,  Marcus  Fulvius,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  and 
who  seconded  the  efforts  of  Tiberins  Gracchus,  to  procure  for  all  the 
Italians  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  Having  been  sent  against  the 
Gauls,  he  defeated  them  and  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  Foot 
years  after  this,  he  was  cited  by  the  consul  Opimius,  along  with  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  to  render  an  account  <^  his  conduct.  Flaccus  refused  to 
answer  the  summons,  but  seized  on  mount  Avcntine.  Opimius  attacked 
him  here,  and  having  put  to  flight  his  followers,  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  an  old  and  neglectad  public  bath,  where  he  was  slain  with  his  eldest 
son.     Veil,  PaUre.  8,  l.-^Plut.  Vil.  c.  Graeeh, 

Flamininds,  Titos  Qnintius,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  who 
obtained  the  consulship  A.  U.  O.  556,  before  he  was  thirty  years  old. 
Macedonia  and  the  war  with  Philip  fell  to  his  lot.  He  defeated  the 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous,  detached  the  Achaean  league  firom  the 
party  of  Philip,  and  crowned  his  successes  by  the  victory  at  Cynosce- 
phaJae,  after  which  the  king  of  Macedon  found  himself  compelled  to  give 
freedom  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Flamininus  announced 
this  intelligence,  kept  secret  till  then,  to  the  multitude  assembled  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  it  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
Flamininus  respected  the  laws,  and  adopted  the  usages  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  by  this  wise  course  of  conduct  merited  the  name  of  their 
father  and  libnator.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge,  with  a 
demand  that  the  latter  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  prudence  and  ad- 
dress contributed  not  a  little  to  remove  from  existence  a  man  who  bad 
so  long  been  a  tenor  to  the  Romans.  After  having  held  the  consular 
ofiice  a  second  time,  Flamininus  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Pint.  Vit 
Flam. 

FlavTus,  Cneius,  the  ion  of  a  freedman,  but  an  urtful  and  eloquent 
man.  •  Livy  eaUs  him  Gains  FUvius,  and  makes  his  lather*s  name  to 
have  been  Cneius,  but  Caius  is  given  as  the  true  praenomen  by  Drsken 
3orch  {ad  Lh.  9,  46.)  He  was  scribe  to  Appius  Caecus,  tite  aedUe, 
and  published,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  an  aeeount  of  the  dies  fasti,  or 
days  on  which  legri  pfoceedings  could  be  had,  which  was  called  froiu 
him  Jus  Flamanum.  The  people  in  return  made  him  curule  aediie.  Tho 
node  which  he  adopted  of  making  the  days  in  question  known  to  all,  was 
lo  hang  up  to  public  view,  round  the  foram,  th*  calendar  on  white  taMela 
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Ilia  elevatios  was,  of  «oiine,  extramely  unptktaUe  to  the  patikiam,  not 

did  his  own  behaviour  towsid  tham  at  all  tend  to  diminish  this  feeling. 
I'o  the  great  displeasure  of  the  nobles,  he  pcrfoimed  the  dedication  ol 
tbe  temple  of  Concord,  and  thfl  Pontifex  Maximus  was  compelled  to  dic- 
tate to  him  the  form  of  words,  although  he  affirmed,  that,  consistently, 
with  the  practice  of  antiquity,  no  other  than  a  consul,  or  commander  in 
chief^  could  dedicate  a  temple.  Livy  says,  that  Flavius  owea  his  a;>- 
pointment  to  the  aedilesbip  to  a  faction  composed  of  the  lowest  of  3he 
people,  which  had  gathered  strength  during  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Claudius ;  for  Appius  was  the  first  who  degraded  the  senate,  by  electing 
into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen  ;  and  when  iio  found  that  no  one  allowed 
that  election  to  be  valid,  and  that  his  conduct  in  the  senate-house  had 
not  procured  him  the  influence  in  the  city,  which  it  had  been  his  principal 
object  to  attain,  he  distributed  men  of  the  meanest  order  among  the  dif- 
ferent  tribes,  and  thus  c<Nrropted  the  assemblies  both  of  the  forum  and 
campus  Martins.  To  these  men  Flavius  owed  his  preferment,  lav. 
9,46. 

FuLviA,  a  Roman  female  of  high  rank,  but  corrupt  principles,  who 
me  Cicero  secret  inibrmation  of  all  the  movements  of  Catiline's  party. 
Her  informant  was  Curius.     SaUuBi.  B.  C.  23.  Id.  ibid.  36. 

FuLvius,  Marcus.     Vid,  Nobilior.       '  . 

FuRius,  Lucius,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  617,  along  with  Sextus  Atilioe 
Serranus.  He  was  distinguished  in  some  degree  by  a  taste  for  literatuieb 
and  Cicero  remarks  of  him,  "  perbene  LaCine  locutus  e^,  ei  Uteratius 
quam  ceteri."     Brut.  28. 

FaRins»  Publius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  remarkable  for 
his  active  and  daring  spirit.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  to  whom 
Sallust  alludes  under  the  epithet  FestUanus»  He  fell  fighting  among 
the  fi>remost,  at  the  battle  of  Pistoria,  where  Catiline  waa  defeated  bv 
the  forces  of  ^e  republic.     Sallust.  B.  C.  60. 

O. 

Gabin! uiV  Aultts,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  proposed  the  law  by 
which  Pompey  was  invested  with  supreme  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  corrupt  and  profli- 
gate character.  For  an  account  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  consult 
note  14,  page  82  ;  and  for  some  remarks  respecting  the  private  character 
of  Gabinius,  note  20,  page  69.  Cicero  states,  that  Gabinius  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  a  "  suppliaUio"  had  not  been  allowed  Pkiiipp.  14, 8. 

GAamlus,  Publius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cicero  calls 
Cimb<^.  This  individual  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthless 
among  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He  suffered  capital  punishment 
with  Lentulus  and  the  rest.     Or.  in  Cat.  3,  3. — Salltut.  B.  C.  65. 

Gabinius,  Publius,  or.  as  be  is  sometimes  called,  Publius  Gabmras 
Ca}Nto,  was  praetor  A.  U.  O.  664.  After  returning  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Achaia,  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Lucius  Piso  and  con- 
denmed.  His  disgraceful  fall  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  register,  which 
bis  previous  eorruption  had  abready  impaired.  Or.  pro  Arck.  5.^-Jn. 
Caieil.  20. 

Galba,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  held  also  at  one 
time  the  office  of  Pomifex  MaxintHis.  He  was  a  competitor  ^  Cicero'e 
iO* 
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t&t  the  consulship,  but  did  not  succeed.     Or.  in  Verr  7.— De  Has 
Resp.  e.—Ep.  ad  Alt.  1,  1. — Or.  pro  Muren.  8. 

Galba,  Servius  Sulpicias,  was  consul  along  with  Marcus  Aemilius 
Scaurus.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  power,  as  an  orator,  in  arousinf 
and  swaying  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  He  was  accused  by  L.  Libo 
*  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  of  having  cruelly  slain  s  large  number  of  th<< 
Lttsitani,  in  his  government  of  Spain,  contrary  to  his  own  plighted  word, 
and  was  only  acquitted  by  exciting  in  his  behalf  the  commiseration  of  the 
people.  (Consult  note  14,  p.  120.)  He  "was  an  ancestor  of  the  emperor 
Galba.  Cw.  de  Or.  2,  65.— Pro  Rabir.  7.— Brut.  21.— Or.  1,  68. 
Pro  Muren.  28. — Suelon.  Galb.  3. 

Gallus,  Caius  Acilius,  an  eminent  lawyer,  highly  praised  by  Cicero 
Brut.  23.— Top.  12.— Pro  Muren.  37. 

Gellids,  Lucius,  held  the  censorship,  A.  U.  C.  683,  along  with  Cn. 
I/cntulus,  who  had  also  been  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  681.  It 
was  he  who  declared  that  a  civic  crown  ought  to  be  voted  to  Cicero,  for 
his  preservation  of  the  republic.  Cic,  pro  Cluent.  42. — Ad  Quir.  posi 
red.  7.— Jn  Pis.  3. 

Glabrto,  Manius  Acilius,  held  the  consulship  A.  U.  C.  684.  He 
was  named  as  the  successor  of  LucuUos,  in  the  ^vemment  of  Bitfaynia 
and  Pontus,  and  in  the  management  of  the  Mithndatic  war,  but  was  soon 
after  superseded  by  Pompey.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  very 
tittle  military  talent,  and  not  very  upright  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  commander.  Or.  pro.  Man.  Leg.  9. — Brut.  68. 
and  pro6i| 


Glaucia,  Caius,  a  seditious  and  proBigate  individual,  put  to  death 
while  holding  the  praetorship,  when  Maiius  and  Valerius  were  consuls, 
llie  senate  had  passed  the  usual  decree,  directing  the  consuls  to  see  that 
the  republic  sustained  no  injuiy.  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  who  were 
acting  in  concert,  fled  into  the  capitol,  with  a  number  of  their  followers. 
Here  they  were  besieged,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water, 
the  pipes  being  cut  ojf  .  When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  called 
for  Marius,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  him  upon  the  public  faith. 
Marius  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but  nothing  would  avail.  They  no 
sooner  came  down  into  the  forum,  than  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Plutarch.  Florus,  however,  says  that 
the  people  despatched  them  with  clubs  and  stones.  Cicero  indulges  in 
some  degree  of  oratorical  exaggeration,  when  he  makes  Glaucia  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  immediate  act  of  Marius.  '  Plut.  Vit.  Mar.  30 
— Ctc.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  6.— Pro  Rob.  7.—Fior.  3,  16. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  father  of  Tiberius  and  C&ius  Gnc 
chus.  He  was  twice  consul,  and  once  censor,  aud  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  inteffrity,  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability,  either  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  head  of  armies.  He  carriea  on  military  operations  in 
Gkiul  and  Spain,  and  met  with  much  success  in  the  latter  country.  He 
married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  elder  Africanus,  by  whom  he  had  the 
Gracchi.     Plut.  Vit.  Gracchorum.-^Cic.  Brut.  ZO.^Prov.  Cons.  8. 

Gracchi.  There  were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  sons  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  oi 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major.  Tiberius,  the  elder, 
was  of  a  mild  and  unruiHcd  temper,  but  Caius,  violent  and  irascible. 
The  object  of  the  two  brothers,  in  succession,  was  to  have  the  public  lands 
divided  among  the  citizens.     Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  and  rich  men. 
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partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands,  partly  by  baying  up  the 
shares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  lands 
hi  Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  com- 
mon people  from  their  possessions.  This  abuse  stimulated  Tiberius 
Gracchus  to  revive  the  Licinian  law,  by  which  no  one  could  hold  more 
4ian  600  jugerOy  or  about  350  acres  of  land.  The  owners,  however, 
were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  land  they  had  thus  lost.  The  attempts  ot 
he  Gracchi  cost  them  their  lives.  Tiberius  was  slain  in  a  collision  be- 
tween bis  adherents  and  the  party  of  the  nobility  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica. 
Cains  was  slain  some  years  afterward  by  the  consul  Opimius  and  his 
(»rty.     Plut.  Vit.  Gracch. 

Gratitts,  the  accuser  of  Archias,  probably  some  obscure  individual. 
The  earlier  reading  was  Grracchusj  which  induced  Ilgen  to  think  that 
^fumerius  Quinctius  Gracchus  was  meant,  who  was  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A.  U.  C.  697,  but  consult  note  25,  page  50. 

tt 

Hbrennius,  Marcus,  a  public  speaker  of  only  moderate  ability,  who 
nevertheless  triumphed  over  L.  Philippus,  in  a  contest  for  the  consul- 
ship, A.  U.  C.  660.-— J?rwi.  46.— Pro  Muren.  17. 

HoRTENsiirs,  Quintus,  an  orator  and  statesman,  whose  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Cicero,  with  great  commendation.  He  filled  in 
succession  the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul,  and  died  B.  C.  50,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  at  the  early 
age  of  19,  and  bis  excellence,  says  Cicero,  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged. The  imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke  out  in  668, 
that  is  about  four  years  after  his  first  appearance,  interrupted,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  business  of  the  forum,  and  hence  we  find  Hortensiua  serv- 
ing in  this  alarming  congest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing season  as  military  tribune.  When,  on  the  re-establishment  ot 
peace  in  Italy,  in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the  more 
peaceful  avocation?  to  which  he  had  been  destined  from  his  youth,  he 
found  himself  without  a  rival.  Crassus  died  in  662,  before  the  troubles 
of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  Antonius,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perished  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last  ascendancy  of  Marius,  in 
the  absence  of  Sylla.  Sulpicius  was  put  to  death  the  same  year,  and 
Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  from  which  he  was  not  recalled  until  the 
return  of  Sylla  to  Rome,  and'  his  elevation  to  tbe  ^dictatorship  in  670. 
Hortensius  was  thus  left,  for  some  years,  without  a  competitor ;  and, 
after  670,  with  none  of  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  outshone. 
His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated  manner,  was  preferred  to  the  calm 
and  easy  elegance  of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged  in  a  cause 
on  the  same  side,  Cotta,  though  ten  years  his  senior,  was  employed  to 
open  the  case,  while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Hortensius.  He  continued  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the 
forum,  till  Cicero  returned  from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679,  when 
the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayed  themselves  in  full  perfection  and 
maturity.  Hortensius  was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of  thirteen 
vears,  at  tbe  head  of  the  Roman  bar ;  and  being,  in  consequence,  en- 
gaged, during  that  long  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause  of 
amportance,  he  soon  amassed  a  prodigious  fortune.    He  lived,  too,  with 
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•  ongnifieAQce  cofXB9fmn4iog  to  his  wcivJth.  Jib  bau»  ^t  lUme,  wbM| 
WM  spleDdidly  forhished,  fonned  the  ceotee  of  the  chief  imperUl  palace, 
which  increased  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  o(  Nero,  till  it  nearly 
covered  the  whole  Palatine  mount,  and  hraoched  over  other  hills.  Be 
■idea  his  mansion  in  the  capiul,  he  possessed  sumptuous  villas  at  Tusco 
Inm,  Bauli  and  Laurentum,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  tho  moa 
elmnt  and  expensive  entertainments. — Hortensius  was  praetor  in  682, 
and  consul  two  years  afterward.  The  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradually  relax  iirom  that 
assiduity  by  which  they  had  been  acquired,  till  tl^e  increasing  fame  ot 
Cicero,  and  porticufaurly  the  glory  of  his  consulship,  stimulated  him  to 
renew  his  exertions.  Bat  his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former  reputation.  Cicero  partly 
accoants  for  his  decline  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of  his  elo- 
quence. It  was  of  that  showy  species  called  Asiatic,  which  flourished 
in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more  florid  and 
ornamental  than  the  oratory  of  Athens,  or  even  Rhodes,  being  full  of 
brilliant  thoughts  and  sparkling  expressions.  This  glowing  style  ol 
rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
young  man  ;  and  being  farther  recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of 
periods,  met  with  the  utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  advanced 
m  life,  did  not  conect  this  exuberance,  nor  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence  ; 
and  this  luxury  and  glitter  of  phraseology,  being  totally  inconsistent 
with  his  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  caused  his  reputation  to 
diminish  with  the  increase  of  years.  His  elocution,  too,  became  eventp 
ually  much  impaired  by  a  constant  tooth-ache,  and  swellings  in  his  jaws, 
and  this  complaint  became  at  let^th  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end. 
The  speeches  of  Hortensius  su&red  greatly  by  being  transferred  to 
wnting,  his  chief  exceUeoce  consisting  in  action  and  delivery.  None  of 
tM  apeechea  have  come  down  to  us.     DuiUop,  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  222 

I. 

Julius.     Vid.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

Julia,  a  Roman  female,  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  but  of  adifieren. 
branch  from  that  whence  sprang  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar,  ani 
wife  of  Marius.  She  was  first  married  to  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  b^ 
whom  she  had  Antony  the  triumvir ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Creticus; 
she  was  united  to  Lentulus,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline.  The  punish* 
ment  of  her  second  husband  was  the  origin,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  the 
enmity  that  prevailed  between  Mark  Antony  and  Cicero.  Plut.  Vit 
4nton.  c.  2. 

L. 

Lakoa,  Mavciis  Porcins,  an  accmiq>lice  of  Catfltne'a,  who,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  convened  tha  leading  raembera  of  the  coospizacy  at  his  cwn 
house,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  had  a  law  passed  pio> 
hibiting  magistrates  from  puni^iing  a  Roman  citisen  with  death,  9ai 
substituting  for  capital  punishment,  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
property.     SallusL  B.  C.  27. 

lasuus,  Caios,  a  Roman,  eeieliiated  for  bit  mt^ato  friendship  wit^ 
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IIM  tfidcar  AfhenQs,  and  which  comraeiioed  in  eariy  life.  He  followed 
that  eminent  commander  in  all  his  campai^e,  and  was  the  confidant  of 
all  his  secrets.  Laelina  commanded  the  Homan  fleet  which  blockaded 
the  port  of  Carthage,  while  Scipio  preseed  the  siege  by  land  ;  and  aftex 
the  capture  of  the  place  be  was  presented  by  Scipio  with  a  golden  crown 
and  thirty  oxen,  besides  receiving  the  highest  encomiums  for  his  signal 
services.  He  was  afterward  elected  aedile,  and  finally  attained  io  the 
c»nsnlihip,  B.  0.  190.     Liv.  26,  42.— id.  27,  7.— 14.  28,  23,  dec. 

LABLtus,  Gains,  sumamed  Sapiens^  or  "  the  Wise,"  was  the  son,  or, 
according  to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  precQ^ing,  and  equally  celebrated 
for  his  friendship  with  the  younger  Afncanus.  While  praetor,  he  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  the  war  against  Viriathus,  B.  C.  146,  and  subse- 
quently, B.  C.  140,  was  chosen  to  the  ^osulship.  Laelius  was  more 
eminent,  however,  for  private  virtues  and  intellectual  endowments  than 
military  abilities  ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  Cicero  assigns  the  eulogium  on 
Friendship,  in  his  dialogue  "  de  Amiciiia."  Scipio  and  Laelius  were 
reported,  though  without  any  truth,  fo  have  aided  Terence  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  dramatic  pieces.  Cic.  de  Inv.  1,  7. — Id.  de  Off.  2,  11. — 
Id.  Tusc.  Disp.  5,  19. 

Lbntulvs,  Cneins  Cornelius,  was  consul  with  L.  Gellius,  A.  U.  C. 
691,  and  afterward  censor  with  the  same.  He  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  producing  considerable  effect,  in  public  speaking,  by  the  management 
of  his  tones  and  look,  but  by  no  means  a  solid  or  fluent  speaker.  Cie 
in  Verr.  5,  7.— -Pro  CluejU.  ^.^Brut.  66.— Or.  pro  Man.  L.  23. 

LsNTtfLus,  Cneius,  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  the  next  yeai 
enjoyed  a  lieutenancy.     Or.  pro  Man,  L.  19. 

LENTdurs,  Lucius,  was  praetor,  when  P.  Gabinius  was  condemned  for 
extortion.     Or.  pro  Arch.  5. 

Lbntulvs,  Publius  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.  U.  O.  591,  and  snbse* 
qnently  fr%neep9  senattis.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Lentulus  the 
accomplice  of  Catiline,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his 
patriotism.     Or.  in  Caecil.  21. — In  Cat.  3,  5. 

Lbntulus,  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Sura,  a  Ronum  nobleman, 
possessed  of  some  share  of  talent,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private 
character.  The  interest  of  his  family,  and  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
proceeding  from  a  love  of  popularity,  raised  him  through  the  usual  gra- 
dation of  public  honours  to  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  obtained  B.  C. 
73,  in  conjunction  with  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestis.  Expelled  from  the  senate 
on  account  of  his  immoral  conduct,  he  had  procured  the  praetorship,  the 
usual  step  for  being  again  restored  to  that  body,  when  Catiline  formed 
his  design  for  subverting  the  government.  Poverty,  the  natural  conse* 
quence  of  excessive  dissipation,  added  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extrav- 
agant ambition,  induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The  soothsayers 
easily  persuaded  him,  that  he  was  the  third  one  of  the  gent  Cornelia 
destined  by  the  fates  to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  at  Rome.  L.  Come- 
ius  Sylla,  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  had  both  attained  to  that  elevation. 
His  schemes,  however,  all  proved  abortive,  and  he  was  strangled  in 

Eison  with  the  other  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested.  Plutarch 
forms  us,  that  he  received  the  name  of  $uray  in  consequence  of  his 
liaving  wasted  a  large  sum  of  public  money,  in  his  quaestorship,  under 
6ylla,  who,  enraged  at  his  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his  accounts, 
■)  the  senate,  when  Lentnlns,  widi  the  vtmost  indifference,  declared  he 
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had  no  tccoanto  to  piodaco,  and  eontrnnptnoody  preseiiUd  to  fafin  Am 

m//  of  hi*  leg,  (sura.)  Among  the  Romans,  particularly  »««>«*• 
boya,  the  player  at  tonnia,  who  miaaed  bia  atrokc,  presented  the  calf  of 
Hia  leg  to  receive  aa  a  puniahment  a  certain  number  of  Wowa  upon  it. 
Lentulua,  in  alluaion  to  that  game,  acted  in  the  manner  just  deronbed, 
which  acconnu  for  the  aumame,  or  rather  nickname,  of  Sura,  Such  is 
the  account  of  Plotareh  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  explanation 
be  correct,  as  regards  the  conspirator  licntulos,  the  name  aa  appcaia 
from  Ltvy  (22,  31,)  being  one  of  carUer  date.    Plut.  Vtt.  Ctc.  c.  17.— 

SaUvtt.  B.  C.  C.  66.  .       ^  „  »     tt    r>    -.onr 

Lepious,  Manius,  waa  conaul  with  L'.  Volcatiua  Tullua,  A.  U.  C.  687 
Consult  note  6,  pa^  6. 

Lrpidus,  Marcus,  was  conaul  with  Catulas,  A.  U.  C.  675.     Uonsult 

note  12,  page  34.  ,  i.       j  v    u  r     u- 

LocuLLUs,  Lucius  licioios,  a  Roman  noble,  celebrated  both  tor  bu 
munificence  and  mUitary  talenta.  He  distinguished  himself  at  first  by 
his  rapid  progress  in  literary  pursuits,  and  pardcularly  in  eloquence  and 
philoaophy.  His  first  campaigns  were  made  in  the  war  with  the  Marsij 
where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  valour.  He  concihated 
the  favour  of  Sylla  by  hia  agreeable  disposition,  and  by  his  constancy  m 
friendahip.  This  new  connexion  procured  for  him  in  succession  the 
offices  of  quaestor  in  Aaia.  and  praetor  in  Africa.  In  this  latter  province 
he  won  two  naval  victonea  over  Hamilcar,  and  gained  the  affections 
of  all  by  his  justice,  moderation,  and  humanity.  Raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, B.  C.  74,  and  charged  with  the  proaecution  of  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  he  commenced  by  delivering  hia  colleague  Cotta,  who  was 
besieged  in  Chalcedon.  This  success  waa  followed  by  a  great  victory, 
gained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  Bithynia.  Similar  aucceaa  attended  the  Roman 
arms  by  aea,  and  Mithridates  stripped  of  his  former  power,  waa  compelled 
to  fly  ror  refuge  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  kingof  Armenia.  LncuUus, 
on  ascertaining  his  flight,  haatened  to  crosa  the  Euphrates,  gave  battle  to 
a  numerous  army  of  the  Armenian  monarch,  and  gained  a  aignal  victory, 
although  his  own  forces  were  far  mferior  in  point  of  number  to  those  of 
the  foe.  The  capture  of  Tigranocerta,  and  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
treasures  conUined  in  it,  were  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  success.  The 
following  year  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  Nisibis.  The  pride  and 
«everity  of  Lucullus,  however,  ahenated  from  him  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers,  and  proved  injurious  to  his  interests  at  home.  The  defeat  of 
Triarius,  his  lieutenant,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  attacks  of  the  malev- 
olent, and  Pompey  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  and 
to  continue  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Their  common  friends  brought 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  to  an  interview.  They  met  at  first  upon  polite 
terms,  but  soon  broke  out  into  open  variance,  and  parted  greater  enemies 
than  ever.  Lucullus  upon  this  set  out  for  Rome,  with  but  1600  men, 
which  were  all  Uiat  Pompey  allowed  him  to  take  home  with  him,  in  order 
to  attend  hia  triumph,  and  even  the  triumph  itself  he  obtained  with  diflS- 
culty,  such  was  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  the  capital. 
The  days  of  his  glory  terminated  with  this  ceremony ;  and  he  lived  aftez 
this  in  complete  retirement,  without  taking  any  part  in  those  civil  disor« 
ders,  which  soon  after  took  their  rise  at  Rome,  and  in  which,  if  he  had 
^n  possessed  of  a  little  more  ambition,  he  might  hav«  taken  a  verv 
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pronunent  piece.  He  devoted  the  lemainder  of  his  days  to  hlerary  pur 
suits,  and  to  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  had  a  large  and  val. 
uable  library,  to  which  he  took  pleasure  in  admitting  the  wise  and  learned 
of  the  day.  He  himself  wrote  with  equal  excellence  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  composed  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war,  in  which  he  had  served 
Lucullus  was  remarkable  for  his  lavish  and  expensive  style  of  living,  the 
means  of  supporting  which  he  had  obtained  in  abundance  from  his  Asiatic 
campaigns.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  or  68  years.  The  people  reoder- 
mg  tardy  justice  to  his  merits,  insisted  on  burying  him  in  the  Campua 
Martius,  and  it  was  with  great  diflBculty  his  brother  obtained  leave  to  mter 
him,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  on  his  estate  at  Tusculum. 
Plut.  Vit,  ImcuU. 

M. 

Mablius,  Spurius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  A.  U.  C.  316,  who 
was  possessed  of  extraordinary  wealth  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  strove  to  make  it  the  means  of  attaining  to  sovereign  power. 
Having,  through  his  connexions  and  dependants,  bought  up  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  from  Etruria,  which  very  step,  most  probably,  obstructed  ' 
the  endeavours  of  the  magistrates  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  he 
began  the  practice  of  bestowing  largesses  of  com  ;  and  having  gained 
the  favour  of  the  commons  by  this  munificence,  he  bt^ame  the  object 
3f  general  attention.  Assuming  thence  s.  degree  of  consequence,  be- 
jrond  what  belonged  to  a  private  citize*,  he  drew  the  people  after  him  in 
crowds  wherever  he  went ;  and  th^y^  by  the  attachment  which  they  ex- 
pressed towards  him,  encouraged  him  to  look  up  to  the  consulship  with 
a  certain  prospect  of  success.  H©  was  disappointed,  however,  in  his 
application  for  this  office,  and  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa 
Menenius  were  elected.  The  designs  o**  Maelius  becoming  gradually 
known,  he  was  denounced  to  the  seriate,  by  Minucius,  president  of  the 
market,  who  suted  that  arms  were  getting  collected  in  the  dwelling  of 
Maelius,  that  he  held  assemblies  in  his  house,  and  that  there  remained 
not  a  doubt  of  his  having  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
power.  On  thi«  information  being  received,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincin- 
natus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  latter  named  Gains  Servilius  Ahala 
ais  master  of  the  horse.  The  next  day,  after  fixing  proper  guards,  the 
dictator  went  down  to  the  forum,  and  despatched  Ahala  with  a  summons 
for  Maciius  to  appear  before  him.  Maelius  declined  obeying  the  man- 
date, and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  bystanders  in  his  behalf,  woo  actually 
rescued  him  from  a  lictor  sent  by  the  master  of  the  horse  to  seize  him 
Betaking  himself  thereupon  to  flight,  he  was  pursued  and  slain  by  Ahala 
in  person,  and  the  deed  was  highly  applauded  by  the  dictator,  who  de- 
'  clared  to  Ahala,  that  he  had  preserv^  the  commonwealth.  lAv.  4,  13> 
seqq.       ^ 

Manlius,  Caius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  whom  the  lattei 
sent  into  Etruria  to  levy  troops,  and  adopt  whatever  measures  he  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plot.  He  commanded  the  tight 
wing  of  Catiline's  army  in  the  final  encounter,  and  fell  fighting  with  tlie 
most  desperate  valour.  Manlius  had  held  a  commission  in  the  anny  of 
Sylla,  under  whom  he  had  acquired  considerable  experience  as  an  ojOScer, 
and  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  which,  however,  he  soon  squandeird 
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■wiy.     He  engaged  in  the  compuscy  to  letrieve  his  rained  feitui— 
SaduBt.  B.  C.  2.H.^Id.  ibid.  m.-^Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  I,  3. 

Manuus,  Cneios,  a  man  of  hamhle  origin,  who  is  alluded  to  bj  Gh 
eero  as  having  triumphed  over  Catulua  in  an  application  for  office.  The 
orator  desciil^a  him,  as  not  only  a  person  of  ignoble  iHKth,  but  also  with 
eat  merit,  without  talents,  and  sordid  and  contemptible  in  private  Ufa. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  wi^  hie  colleague  Caepio,  and 
was  defended  by  Antonius  when  accuMd  on  this  account  by  Soipicioa. 
Cie.  Or.  pro  Mvren.  17.— Pro  PUnc.  6.— Or.  2,  28.— F«i/.  Paierc.  2, 
l^.'-Drakefib&rck.  ad  lAo.  Epit.  Gl.-^Emeati  ad  Tae.  Germ.  36. 

Makcbllus,  Caius,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Marcellue  whom  Caesai 
pardoned.  He  was  consul  with  On.  Lentulus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  and  is  not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  Marcellus  who  held  the 
consulship  along  with  Lucius  Paullus.  Cic.  Or.  pro  Marcell.  4. — Ma 
nut.  ad  Ep.  ad  Fam.  15, 7. 

Marcsllus,  Marcus,  an  accomplice  and  intimate  friend  of  Gatiline^a. 
Or.  in  Cat.  1,  8. 

Mavcellvs,  Marcus  Claudius,  held  the  consulship  with  Servius  Sol 
picius,  6.  G.  51.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles,  and  his  nncompromisinf  hostility  towards  Caesar ;  and  it  was 
he  who  propoeed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  commander  from  his  fMrovinee 
in  Gaul.  After  the  b«tft«  of  IHiarsalia,  Marcellus  went  into  Toluntaiy 
exile,  and  was  not  pardon«d  ^y  Caesar  until  some  considerable  interval 
had  elapsed,  and  then  only  ^t  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  senate.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Gicero  delivered  his  speech  of  thanks  to  Cae- 
sar. Marcellus,  however,  did  ijot  l<»n|r  survive  to  enjoy  the  pardon  thus 
obtained,  haTing  been  ateassinated  by  an  adherent  of  his,  P.  Magiue 
Gilo.  Consult  the  concluding  note  to  the  oration  for  Maicellos,  page 
69.  Cic.  pro  Marc.—Ep.  ad  FSfn.  4,  12.— .JBp.  ad  Att.  13,  10.-— Vo/. 
Max.  9,  11. 

Maecbllxts,  Marcus  Claudius,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Hanmbal 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  oration  for  the  Manman  law,  c.  16.  He 
IS  famous  for  the  check  which  he  gave  Hannibal  ^t  Kola,  for  the  eaptun 
of  Syracuse,  and  for  his  subsequent  successes  against  the  Carthaginiana 
in  southern  Italy.  He  lost  his  life,  by  being  entrapped  into  an  ambus 
cade,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  in  his  fifth  consulship.     Marcellus  was  no 

less  celebrated  for  his  private  than  his  public  virtues.     Lh,  22,  85 

Id.  23,  14.— Jrf.  24,  9.— Id.  26,  3,  &c. 

Marius,  Caius,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  remarkable  for  his  military  tal- 
ents, but  still  more  for  his  cruel  and  vindictive  disposition.  Having  pre^ 
served  the  state  by  his  bravery,  he  afterward  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  his  reckless  and  uncompromising  violence.  In  early  life  be 
was  a  ploughman,  and  wrought  for  hire.  Quitting  that  employment,  he 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  under  Scipto 
at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Numantia.  From  the  condition  of  a  coai- 
moH  soldier,  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  the  of- 
fice of  consul.  After  bringing  the  war  with  Jugurtha  to  a  close;  he 
iefeated  in  two  encoonters  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  slaying  an  im- 
mense number,  and  taking  a  vast  moliitude  prisoners.  After  these 
Ficiories,  his  ambitious  feelings  brought  him  into  collision  with  Sylla, 
and  a  desolating  civil  war  was  the  consequence.  To  crush  the  power 
«f  his  rivai,  Sylla  marched  the  troops,  which  h^  had  raised  to  cans 
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Ml  Ifae  war  tgunst  MitbridAt«s,  to  the  RoraaR  oafHUl^^^wid  Maria*  wat 
obliged  to  flee.  In  hit  baDishment  he  underwent  uncommon  hudshi^ 
from  which  he  was  in  the  end  released  by  China's  embracing  his  inter- 
ests. He  then  returned  to  Rome  to  satiate  his  inhuman  resentment, 
and  bntehered  many  thousands  of  the  citizens.  Tired  at  last  with  mur- 
der and  assassination,  he  and  Cinna  appointed  themselFes  consuls.  But 
Marius,  worn  ont  by  infirmities,  age,  and  excessive  intoxication,  to  which 
he  probably  had  recourse  in  order  to  blunt  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, died  on  the  first  day  of  his  being  invested  with  the  consulship 
lor  the  seventh  time.     Plut.  Vit.  Mar.-^SaliuMt.  B.  J.  63,  <fec. 

Mazimus,  Quintua  Fabius,  an  illustrious  Roman,  the  well-known  op- 
ponent of  Hannibal,  and  styled  Cunetator,  from  having  saved  his  country 
by  his  wise  delay,  and  cautious  operations.  He  is  incidentally  alluded 
to  by  Cicero  in  th^  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  16.  Pbu.  Vit.  Fab 
Max, 

Mbtbllvs,  Qutntua  Caeciliua,  somamed  iVumtitrua,  enjoyed  the  con- 
Bulship  with  M.  Junius  Silanos,  B.  C.  ill.  He  obtained  Numidia  as 
his  province,  and  had  nesrly  brought  the  war  against  Jugortha  to  a  close, 
by  his  military  talents  and  incorruptible  integrity,  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  command  by  the  intrigues  oi  Marius.  For  defeating  Jugurtha 
and  desolating  Numidia,  MeteUus  received  the  surname  of  Numidicus, 
and  according  to  Eutropius,  (4,  27,)  a  criumph.  Sometime  after,  he  was 
summoned  to  trial  by  Satuminos,  a  tribune,  for  having 'refused  to  swear 
to  observe  the  Agrarian  law,  which  this  individual  bad  carried  by  force  ; 
and,  although  all  the  good  citizens  supported  him,  he  went,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  commotion,  into  voluntary  exile  at  Rhodes.  Marius  nro 
noonced  sentence  of  banishment  against  him,  B.  C.  104 ;  two  years 
after  which,  howerer,  he  was  honourably  recalled.  SaUusK  B.  J.  30, 
aeqq.^VtU.  Paierc.  2,  9.— Am/.  Gell.  17,  2.— Fa/  Max.  13,  8.— Cic 
pro  Arch.  8,  dec. 

Mbtsllvs,  Quintus,  snmamed  Piusj  was  the  son  of  Metelhis  Numi> 
dicus.  He  served  under  his  father  in  Numidia,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Sailuat  in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, B.  C.  80,  and  was  sent  againat  Sertorius  in  Spain.  The  latter, 
however,  proved  far  superior  to  him  in  talents  and  aetivity,  though  Me- 
teUus occasionally  gained  some  advantages  over  him.  The  surname  of 
Pius  was  given  himxm  account  of  Uie  sorrow  ho  testified  at  the  exile 
of  his  father,  and  his  eager  efforts  to  have  him  recalled.  Plut.  fit.  ikrt 
«2.— Ff//.  Patere.  2,  1,  dtc.— 8«//ii*/.  B.  J.  64. 
'  Metellus,  Quintus,  sumamed  CreHcv*,  was  consul  Bs  C.  70,  along 
with  Q.  Hortensius.  On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  obtained, 
as  pro-consul,  the  island  of  Crete  for  his  province,  and  reduced  it  be- 
neath the  Roman  sway,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  above  men- 
tioned. He  was  honoured  besides  this  with  a  triumnh,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Pompey.  Consult  note  2,  page.  83.  8allu»t  B  C. 
17.— Veil.  Patere.  2,  34.— Ctc.  Or.  in  Vert.  1,  ^.--Pro  Flact  13^ 
Ep'  ad  AU.  1,  19. 

MiTHRiDiTBa,  a  celebrated  king  of  Pontes,  m  Asia  Minor,  sumamed 
fupator,  and  the  seventh  in  suecession.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
personal  bravery  and  military  talents,  and  for  the  long  resistance  which 
no  made  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  At  last,  however,  being  deserted  by 
hiv  allies,  betrayed  by  his  son  Phamaces,  and  frequently  defeated  by  the 
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RonanSf  he  wm,  at  his  own  request,  slain  by  a  Gaol,  that  he  might  not 
iall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  constitution  of  this  monarch 
was  so  fortified  by  antidotes,  of  many  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  that  the  strongest  and  most  active  poisons  bad  no  efiect 
upon  him.  The  true  form  of  .he  name  appears  to  be  Mitkradates^  the 
loot  being  the  appellation  of  the  solar  deity  among  the  Persians,  i.  v. 
MitkroM  or  Milkra.  Custom,  however,  has  sanctioned  the  other  forn,. 
Aypian,  BcU.  Muhrid.—Plut.  ViL  LueuU.—Id  Vit.  SyU.,  &c. 

Mumilus,  Lucius,  surnamed  Aehaicus,  from  his  overthrow  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  reduction  of  Southern  Greece,  was  consul,  B.  C. 
146.  He  was  sent  into  the  Peloponnesus,  againstthe  Achaeans defeated 
their  general  Diaeus,  put  an  end  to  the  famous  league  which  bore  theii 
name,  took  and  burnt  Corinth,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Southern 
Greece  to  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  He  received 
the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  above  mentioned.  M ummiua 
is  celebrated  for  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  would  not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  Corinth  ;  while  so  little 
acquainted  was  he  with  the  value  of  paintings  and  statues  and  other 
masterpieces  of  art  obtained  from  the  captured  city,  as  to  enjoin 
upon  those  who  were  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  that  they  should  supply 
their  places  by  others  at  their  owii  expense,  in  case  these  were  lost 
Fifor.2, 16.-FC//.  PaUrc.  1,  13.— P/in.  H.  N.  34,  7.— W.  ibid,  37, 1.— 
Pauaan.  7,  24. 

MunatIus,  Titue,  one  of  the  associates  of  Catiline,  described  by 
Cicero  as  of  dissolute  habits,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt.  Or.  in  Cat, 
2,  2. 

Mub£na,  Lucius  Licinius,  an  eminent  Roman  general,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  of  the  arniy  of  Sylla,  in  the  battle  with  Arche- 
laus,  general  of  Mithridates,  near  Cbaeronea,  B.  C.  87.  Sylla,  shortly 
after  this,  havin^r  made  an  armistice  with  Mithridates,  returned  to  Rome, 
leaving  Murena  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  forces.  This  officer,  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of.  the  treaty,  which  had  only  been  orally  made  between 
Sylla  and  Mithridates,  invaded  the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  took 
and  plundered  Comana  ;  but  was  subsequently  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
•aid  compelled  to.retire  into  Phrygia.  These  contests  form  in  history 
what  is  termed  the  second  Mithridatic  war.  Murena  subsequently 
obtained  a  triumph  at  Rome,  which,  in  die  opinion  of  historians,  was 
granted  him  by  Sylla  for  no  other  reason  than  to  match  it  against  the 
trophies  raised  by  Mithridates.  His  movements  in  Asia  certainly  do  not 
appear  to  have  entitled  him  to  one.     Appian.  B.  M.  63,  seqq, 

MusfiNA,  Lucius  Licinius,  son  of  the  preeedinff,  was  one  of  the 
lieutenaols  of  LucuUus  in  Asia,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  Not  long  after  he  stooid  candidate  for  the  consul* 
•hip,  and  was  successful  in  his  application,  but  was  accused  of  bribery. 
Cicero  defended  him,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  acquittal.  Or.  pre 
Mvren. 

Murena,  Caius  Licinius,  brother  of  the  Murena  whom  Cicero  defended. 
He  was  governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  broke 
aut,  and  secured  a  number  of  the  malcontents,  who  were  endeaTomiiui 
to  excite  commotions  in  his  province.     Salltut  B.  C.  42 
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N. 

Natta,  Lncios,  a. member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line  and  step-eon  to 
Morcna.  He  is  praised  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  tha  individual ;  hat 
fat  diiferenC  language  is  used  by  the  orator  concerning  him,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus.  Natta,  it  seems,  subsequently  to  the  period  of  Cicero's 
pleading  for  Murena,  was  Pontifex  Mazimus,  and  dictated  the  form  of 
words,  when  Clodius  consecrated,  for  the  erection  of  a  temple,  the 
ground  on  which  Cicero's  house  had  stood.  Or.  pro  Muren.  35. — Ep. 
ad  Alt.  4,  8. 

Nabvius,  Cnaeus,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  the  first  imitator  of  the 
regular  dramatic  works  which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Andronicus. 
He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  his  earliest  plays  were  represented 
at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies  are  still  preserved, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  the  pieces  themselves.  He  was  accounted, 
however,  a  better  comic  than  tragic  poet.  Naevius,  unfortunately, 
indulged,  in  the  course  of  his  productions,  in  personal  and  offensive 
sarcasms  against  some  of  the  most  distinguished  patricians  of  the  day. 
The  Melelii,  in  particular,  were  the  objects  of  his  satire  and  retaliated 
upon  the  poet  by  having  him  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  wrote  some 
comedies,  which  were  intended,  in  some  measure,  as  a  recantation  of  his 
former  invectives,  and  he  was  accordingly  liberated.  But  relapsing  soon 
after  into  his  former  courses,  and  contmning  to  persecute  the  nobility  in 
his  dramas  and  satires  with  implacable  dislike,  he  was  at  length  driven 
from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  having  retired  to  Utica,  died  there, 
accordiiig  to  Cicero  in  the  year  550  ;  but  Varro  fixes  his  death  somewhat 
later.  Besides  his  comedies,  Naevius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian 
Iliad,  a  translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cyprian  Epic.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle,  relating  chiefly  to  the  events  o(  the 
first  Punic  war.     Dunlopt  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  1,  p.  74,  seqq. 

NicoMBDBS,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  the  third  of  the  name,  succeeded 
his  father,  Nicomedes  2d,  B.  C.  92.  He  was  at  first  dethroned  by 
Socrates,  his  brother,  and  then  by  Mithridates,  who  protected  Socrates. 
The  Romans,  however,  re-established  him  in  his  dominions.  Having  in 
his  turn  attacked  the  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  defeated,  and  driven  once 
more  from  his  dominions,  but  was  replaced  upon  the  throne  by  Sylla. 
He  governed  for  the  space  of  ten  years  after  this,  and  then  died  without 
issue,  leaving  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Appian.  B.  M. — Florus.  3. 
^.—Jtutin.  38.  3.—Suet07i.  Vit.  Jul.  2.— Veil.  Patere.  2,  4. 

NobilIor,  Marcus  Fulvius,  was  praetor  in  Spain,  A.  U.  C.  558,  and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  making  himself  master  of  Toletum, 
antil  then  regarded  as  impregnable.  Being  appointed  to  the  consulship 
in  the  year  565,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece.  Having  with 
the  aid  of  the  Epirots  taken  the  city  of  Ambracia,  considered  as  the  key 
of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Aetolia,  he  compelled  the  Aetolians  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  only  granted  them  on  condition  of  their  givins 
up  to  the  Romans  ail  the  cities  and  territories,  which  they  had  conquered 
■ince  the  consulship  of  Flamininus  ;  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
of  sending  forty  hosta^s,  and  of  engaging  to  have  no  other  friends  and 
enemies  than  those  of  Rome.  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  accased 
oefore  the  senate  of  having  inflicted  injuries  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  his  only  reoly  to  the  chai^  was  to  demand  a  supplicatio  and 
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oriumph,  which  were  actually  awarded  him.  He  was  appoiDted  ceiiflcit. 
A.  U.  C.  675,  with  Aemiliua  Lepidus,  his  mortal  enemy,  and  conaented 
for  the  good  of  the  state  to  become  iiBOonciled  to  him.  La.  3d,  48.— 
H.  86,  7.— a.  37,  3,  dtc. 


OcTAvTus,  Cneiu«,  a  partisan  of  Sylla's,  who  held  the  consulship 
^.  U.  C.  667,  and  drove  out  his  colleague  Cinna  from  the  city.  Consult 
lote  8,  page  34. 

Opimius,  Lucius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  held  the  consulship  with 
C.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  and  who,  while  in  that  office,  over- 
powered Caiu8*Gracchus,  the  advocate  of  the  Agrarian  law.  No  fewei 
than  three  thousand  persons  wore  slain  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
Plutarch,  and  along  with  Gracchus  perished  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity.  Opimius  subsequently  allowed  "himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Jugurtha,  and  being  brought  to  trial  for  this  ofience,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  banishment  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  died  in  great  pov- 
erty.— The  name  of  this  individual  has  also  descended  to  later  times  in 
another  way.  The  wine  made  during  his  consulship  was  remarkable  for 
having  attained  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was  called  Vinum  Opimianum. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon  vintage  during  the  year  in 
which  he  was  consul.  Cicero  states  that  he  tasted  some  Opimian  wine 
seventy-five  years  after ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  was  still  to  be 
found  when  he  wrote,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  and  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  candied  honey.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  69. — Pro  Sext. 
122.— SaUust.  B.  J.  le.—  VeU.  Paterc.  2,  6.— P/u^  Vit.  Gracch.  17. 
"Plin.  H.  N.  14,  4. — Henderson's  Hist.  Anct.  and  Mod  wines,  p.  69, 
seqq. 

Otho,  Lucius  Rnsc  'us,  was  tribune  of  the  commons  during  the  con- 
sulship  of  Cicero,  and  had  a  law  passed  by  which  seats  were  set  apart 
for  the  equites  at  the  public  spectacles.  On  his  appearance  in  the  thea- 
tre, after  this  ordinance  had  oeen  made,  a  serious  disturbance  ensued, 
the  knights  applauding,  and  the  people  hissing  him :  Cicero,  on  being 
informed  of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  calling  out  the  people 
to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  he  so  calmed  them  by  the  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence, that,  returning  immediately  to  the  theatre,  they  clapped  their 
hands  in  honour  of  Otho,  and  vied  with  the  knights  in  giving  him  demon- 
strations of  respect.     Plut.  Vit.  Cic.   -Dunlop.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  332 


Paullus,  Lucins  Aemilias,  more  commonly  called  PaiiUua  Atanibair 
a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  was  the  ton  of  L.  AemiUua  Paullua, 
who  was  slain  at  Cannae.  He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  victoiiea, 
and  was  sumamed  Maced&nieus,  from  hia  conquest  of  Macedonia.  Hb 
distinguished  himself,  from  early  youth,  by  his  zeal  for  military  discipline, 
and  it  was  to  his  valour  and  dull  that  the  Romana  owed  the  great  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  arma  in  Spain,  during  his  praetorship,  B.  C 
100,  when  he  was  employed  in  reducing  some  of  the  revolted  thbee  oi 
that  country.  Being  elected  consul,  B.  O.  182,  he  reduced  the  Liga 
rians,  and  obtained  a  triumph.  Having  failed,  however,  in  a  second 
•pplieation  for  the  conaulship,  he  for  a  long  time  renouneed  pnUic  tfiiit 
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<Biii»iy,  and  twiied  his  attention  to  the  edoettion  of  his  duldran.  Bui 
in  the  year  168,  B.  C,  he  was,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  elected  consal 
a  second  time,  and  was  sent  against  Peiaes,  king  of  Macedonia.  M* 
though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  he  nevertheless  prosecuted  the  war  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  and,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna,  destroyed  the 
power  of  Perses,  and  overthrew  the  empire  of  Macedon.  His  triumph, 
at  Rome,  was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  object 
in  it  was  Parses  himself,  led  along  as  a  prisoner,  and  accompanied  b} 
the  members  of  his  family.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia  enriched  the 
Roman  treasury  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  were  exempted  from 
taxation,  and  continued  so  until  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
Paullus  Aemilius  alone  remained  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wealth, 
having  merely  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  library  of  the  fallen  mon« 
arch.  Elevated  some  time  after  to  the  dignity  of  censor,  he  conducted 
himself  in  tliat  office  with  the  greatest  moderation.  His  death,  which 
happened  B.  C  158,  was  the  signal  for  general  mourning,  not  only  among 
the  Romans,  but  the  inhabitants  also  of  the  countries  which  he  had  con- 
quered. Paullus  Aemilius  had  by  liis  first  wife  Papiria,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently repudiated,  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  adopted  into  the 
Fabian  family,  and  the  other  by  the  son  of  Africanus  Major.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  two  other  sons,  the  sudden  death  of  whom  gave  the 
Romans  a  strong  proof  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He  saw  the 
elder  one  expire  five  days  before  his  triumph,  and  the  younger  three  days 
after.  Plut.  Vit.  Paul.  Aemil^Liv.  34, 46.— Jd.  35,  10.— /d.  37, 46 
— Jrf.  39,  32,  <kc. 

Paullus,  Lucius,  mentioned  in  the  oration  for  Muiena,  c.  14,  the 
aame  with  the  preceding. 

Pbsperna,  Marcus,  a  Roman  proscribed  by  Sylla.  He  passed,  upon 
this  into  Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertorius,  but  be^ 
coming  jealous  of  the  glory  of  that  commander,  and  imtated  at  playins 
only  a  secondary  part  Himself,  he  cmispired  against  him  atid  assassinated 
him  at  a  banquet.  Being  taken  prisoner  after  this,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Pompey.     PluL  Vit.  Sert.—  Veli  Paterc,  2,  30. 

Perses,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  V.,  by  a  con 
cubine,  and  therefore  inferior  to  Demetrius,  the  legitimate  son  of  tha' 
monarch.  By  a  false  accusation,  however,  he  induced  the  monarch  ti 
put  Demetrius  to  death.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of  the  truth,  re- 
served to  disinherit  Perses,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  younger  son 
Antigonus ;  but  his  own  death,  which  happened  soon  afUr,  frustrated 
hiB  design.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Perses,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
was  to  put  Antigonus  to  death,  both  because  he  had  been  intended  as 
successor  to  Philip,  and  because  it  was  through  him  that  the  innocence 
of  Demetrius  was  made  known.  Becoming  involved,  however,  in  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  conquered,  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by 
Paullus  Aemilius,  who  ed  him  in  trimnph  through  the  stseets  of  Rcxno. 
He  was  afterwaid  senfe  as  prisoner  to  Alba,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
The  Romans  treated  him  with  more  kindness  than  he  deserved,  allowing 
iuixi  to  retain  his  attendants,  money,  dec  With  Perses  fell  the  Mace* 
dooian  empire.  He  was  ^e  twentieth  monarch,  reckoning  in  successioo 
fiom  Caranus,  the  first  king  of  the  country.  Ltv.  31,  28. — Id.  38, 5.-^ 
Id.  39,  2^.—Ju$tin.  32,  2.— Jrf.  33,  12.— Fetf.  Patere.  1,  8,  ••yf .— 
TmcU  Arm.  4,  66.— Worwr.  2,  12.— PAU,  Ftl.  PmiU-  AtmU 
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pHiuFrot,  Lacias,  a  dittingiiisbed  Roman  orator,  conuderad  toe  bea 
of  his  time  after  Craasua  and  Antoniua.  In  applying  for  the  conaolship. 
be  was  defeated  by  M.  Herennins,  a  man  of  low  origin  and  inferior  chaiw 
acter.  He  afterward,  however,  obtained  the  consulate  in  conjanction 
with  Sextos  Julias  Caesar.  In  his  consulship,  he  opposed  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  tribune  Drusus,  and  sided  with  the  equites.  Mention  has 
ahready  been  made,  under  the  article  CraanUy  of  his  having  inveighed 
against  the  senate,  and  been  replied  to  with  great  power  and  eloquence 
bv  that  orator.  Cic.  Brut.  30.— Pro  Rabir.  l.-^Or.  I,  7.— Or.  3,  1.— 
Pro  Maml.  L.  21,  &c. 

Pbilippus,  the  6th  of  the  name,  kin?  of  Macedonia,  became  embroiled 
in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  by  allying  himself  to  Hannibal,  who  was  then 
in  Italy.  The  consul  Laevinus  was  charged  with  the  war  against  him, 
and  having  surprised  him  near  ApoUonia,  caused  him  to  flee,  and  de- 
stroyed his  fleet  by  fire.  This  defeat  was  followed  b^  a  peace  of  but 
short  continuance.  The  Romans  having  learnt  that  Pmlip  had  furnished 
succours  to  Hannibal,  declared  war  anew  against  him,  a  contest  which  is 
known  in  history  as  the  second  Macedonian  war,  the  previous  one  hav- 
ing been  the  first.  Philip  lost  successively  the  battles  of  Astacus,  Aous, 
and  Cynoscephalae,  the  last  of  which  was  decisive  in  its  nature,  and 
compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  only  granted  him  on  the 
most  humiliating  conditions.  Domestic  sorrows  came  to  increase  the 
chagrin  occasioned  by  these  disasters.  The  merits  of  Demetrius,  one 
of  his  sons,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Peises,  his  eldest  offspring,  but  ille- 
gitimate in  origin.  Perses  accused  the  young  prince  to  his  father  of 
having  designs  on  the  crown.  Philippus  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the 
charge,  and  destroyed  Demetrius  by  poison.  But  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced of  the  treachery  of  Perses,  and  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  bestow 
the  crown  on  Antigonos,  his  younger  son,  when  a  sadden  death  carried 
him  off,  and  frustrated  his  well-meant  intention.  He  ended  his  days, 
B.  0.  179,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Parses. 
Lip.  22,  33.— id.  24,  40.— Id.  26,  22— Id.  27,  30,  &c.— Ko/,  Max,  ^ 
e.— Justin.  23,  3.— 7d.  29,  1,  Ac— F/tt^  Vit.  Flamin.—Pausan.  7,  8. 
-^Oros.  4,  20. 

Philus,  Lucius  Furios,  a  Roman  distinguished  for  the  advances  he 
had  made  in  learning  and  philosophy.  Consult  note  18,  page  123,  and 
compare  Cic.  de  Am.  4,  7,  19. 

Piso,  Caius  Calpuniius,  Cicero's  son-in-law.  He  neglectful  the 
•luaeatorship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  interests  and  safety  of  his  fathei^in-law.  He  is  praised  as  a 
good  speaker,  in  the  Brutus,  78.  Compare  Or,  ad  Quir.  post  red.  8. — 
In  Senat.  16. 

Piso,  Cneius,  a  Roman  of  good  familv,  but  profligate  and  needy.  Tbe 
urgency  of  his  wants,  uniting  with  the  depravity  of  his  disposition,  insti- 
gated tiim  to  any  measures,  which  had  for  their  object  the  convulsion  of 
2ie  state,  as  the  only  remedy  which  could  free  him  from  his  difficulties 
and  embarrassments.  He  readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy  of  Gati 
line,  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
may  to  bold  the  Spaniards  in  subjection.  The  design  transpired,  and 
aecessarily  prevented  its  execution.  Soon  after,  although  only  quaestor, 
he  obtained  the  government  of  Hither  Spain,  with  the  authority  of  pra< 
oraetor,  by  the  interest  of  Crassus,  who  wished  to  set  him  up  in  nppoai- 
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I.GB  to  Pompey.  The  senate  assented,  in  order  to  have  so  dangerous 
a  ciuzen  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government.  Some  of  the  Span- 
ish cavalry,  however,  who  formed  part  of  his  train,  assassinated  hiA 
60on  after  his  arrival  in  that  country.     SaUust.  B.  C.  18,  seqq. 

Plotius,  Lncias,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Marius,  whose 
praises  he  sang.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Plotius  who  was  bom  at  Lugdunum,  and  who  was  the  first  that 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  language.  In  this  he  was  very 
successful,  and  had  Cicero  among  his  hearers.  Or.  pro  Arch,  9. — 
Biieton,  Clar.  Rhet.  Q.^QuintU.  2,  4,  42.— /i/.  9,  3,  143. 

PoMPEius,  Cneius,  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  the  weli- 
known  opponent  of  Caesar.  His  earlier  movements,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  have  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the  notes 
to  the  oration  on  the  Manilian  law,  as  not  to  need  recapitulation 
here.  A  sketch  of  his  character  will  be  found  in  the  dialogue  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Cicero. 

Pompeius,  Quintus,  surnamed  Nepos^  an  individual  of  humble  origin, 
the  son,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  a  ilute-player.  He  attained,  however, 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  consul,  A.  U.  C.  612,  and 
afterward  censor  with  Metellus  Macedonlcus.  Or.  pro  Muren.  7. — In 
Verr.  5,  70.— de  Off.  3,  dO.—Brut.  76.— Plutarch.  Apophth.  p  200.— 
(Op.  ed.  Reiskcy  vol.  6,  p.  755.) 

PoMPTiNus,  Caius,  a  praetor  during  Cicero's  consulship.  He  was  one 
of  the  officers  ap{)ointed  by  the  latter  to  arrest  the  AUobrogian  ambassa- 
dors and  their  retinue.  On  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  Pomptinus 
obtained  the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  defeated  the  AUobroges, 
who  had  revolted,  and  reduced  their  country  to  tranquillity,  for  which  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cicero  employed  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery.  Sallust.  B.  C.  45.— Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  2.— Pro  Place. 
40.— de  prov.  Cons.  13.— Dio  Cassius,  37,  47.— Id.  39,  65.— Ep.  ad 
Fam.  15,  4,  &c. 

PosTUMics,  Cneius,  one  of  the  assistant  accusers  {subscriptores) 
against  Murena,  and  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the  praetorship  in  the 
consulate  of  Cicero.     Or.  pro  Muren.  27. 

PuBLicius,  one  of  the  dissolute  companions  of  Catiline.  Or,  in  Cai 
2.2. 

R. 

Rosolus.     Vid.    Otho. 

Roscius,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  from  his  surname  Gallcj 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaul»  north  of  the  Po.  although  edu- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuvium  and  Aricia.  His  actins  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  studied  the  art  of  gestic* 
ttlation  under  him.  Valerius  Maximus  informs  us,  that  Roscius  prac- 
tised with  the  utmost  care  the  most  trifling  gesture  which  he  was  to 
make  in  public,  and  Cicero  relates,  that,  though  the  house  of  this  actot 
was  a  kind  of  school  where  good  performers  were  trained,  yet  Rosciua 
declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom  he  was  completely  satis- 
fied. Roscius  died  about  62  B.  C.  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  7.—N.  A  1, 28 
-^Dmn.  1,  36.— Pro  Arch.  8.— Vo/.  Max.  8,  7.-^Macrob.  2,  10, 
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Satwirkus,  Lucint,  a  tiibune  of  the  commoos,  and  ^.olent  putvsai* 
uf  Marius,  who  abetted  him  m  his  immerons  misdeeds.  It  was  Sator 
liiniis  who  proposed  the  agniian  law,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
Seribed  by  which,  Metellas  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He  it  was 
tiso  that  hired  assassins  to  take  away  the  life  of  Caius  Memmius,  when 
the  latter  was  seeking  the  consulship  B.  G.  102.  Memmius  fell  UDcn 
repeated  strokes  by  the  bludgeons  of  these  miscreants,  in  open  assembly  ; 
and  the  motive  of  Satuminus  in  causing  the  deed  to  be  perpetrated  was 
■n  apprehension  lest  Memmius  wonld  oppose  him  in  his  evil  career.  At 
last,  however,  strong  measures  were  taken  against  hfan.  He  was  driven 
into  the  capitol  with  his  adherents  {vid.  Glaucia)  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  On  coming  down  into  the  forum  he  was  put  to 
death.     Plut.  Vit.  Mar,  30.— Or.  in  Cat,  4,  2.— Or.  in  Cat.  1,  2. 

ScAuaus,  Marcus  Aemilius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  of  great  ability,  who 
held  the  consulship  with  M.  Caecilius  Metellus,  B.  C.  116.  He  tri- 
umphed over  the  Garni  j  *and  made  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Parma, 
hence  called  the  Aemilian  Way.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
Princeps  Senatus,  and  would  have  ranked  in  history  with  the  very  first 
characters  of  the  R^man  state,  had  not  his  splendid  talents  been  tarnished 
by  cupidity.  Pliny  agrees  with  Sallust  in  giving  the  unfavourable  side 
of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  higl\]y  extols  his  virtues, 
abilities,  and  achievements.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Sallust 
endeavours  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Scaurus,  because  the  latter  was  a 
member,  and  strong  advocate  for  the  power,  of  the  nobility ;  while  Gicero, 
on  the  other  hand,  strives  for  this  same  reason  to  exalt  his  character. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  lies  between  either  extreme.  Scaurus  afterward 
held  the  office  of  censor,  and  the  consulship  a  second  time.  His  name 
often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  speaks  in  great  praise  of  a 
work  of  his,  in  three  books,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and 
transactions  of  his  life.  The  orator  considers  it  eq^ual  to  Xenophon^s 
Cvropaedia.  Sallust.  B.  J.  15.— Cic.  de  Off.  1,  22.— Brut.  29.— P/tw. 
H.  N.  33,  l.—Quintil.  5,  12.— Vol.  Max.  3,  7,  8.— Cic  pro  Murcn.  7, 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Africanus  Major^  the  celebrated 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  in  the  battle  of  Zama.  He  is  only  alluded  to 
'.ncidentally  by  Cicero,  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Aemilianus  from  having  been 
the  son  of  PauUus  AemiUus,  adopted  into  the  Scipio  line.  He  is  also 
anown  by  the  additional  agnomen  of  Africanus  Minor,  from  his  having 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carthage,  which  ended  the  third  Punic  war.  He 
was  likewise  the  conqueror  of  Nnmantia. 

Scipio  Nasica,  Publius  Cornelius,  son  of  Scipio  Nasica,  sumamed 
Corculum,  and  grandson  of  the  Nasica,  who  was  pronounced  tiie  mosi 
virtuous  man  in  Rome.  He  held  the  consulship  with  D.  Bratus,  A.  U.  0 
'615,  and  had  a  very  stormy  period,  having  come  into  collision  with  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  been  imprisoned  by  them  along  with  his 
colleague.  His  private  character  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only  Roman  ever  chosen 
Pontifex  Maximus  without  being  present  at  the  time  of  election.  While 
holding  this  latter  dignity,  ho  took  an  active  part  against  the  'operations 
of  the  Gmcchi,  and  headed  the  body  of  the  nobility  bv  whom  Tiberras 
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was  dain.  Some  even  ascribed  the  death  of  the  htter  to  Nasica's  own 
hand.  The  partisans  of  the  aristociacj  exalted  the  deed,  while  theiz 
opponents  regarded  it  as  nothing  else  but  an  act  of  open  mnider.  So 
highly  was  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited,  that  Nasica  coold  no  longer 
appear  in  public  without  being  exposed  to  their  invectives  and  even 
menaces.  A  public  prosecution  was  threatened,  and  as  sovereign  pontiff 
also  he  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
The  senate,  justly  alarmed  for  a  man,  whom  they  considered  a  benefactor 
to  the  state,  found  themselves  obliged  to  remove  him  from  Italy  Thia 
again  was  a  violation  of  the  pontifical  duties,  since  no  pontifex  maximu$ 
could  ever  leave  Italy.  Nasica  was  sent,  however,  into  Asia,  under  the 
pretext  of  appeasing  some  troubles  which  had  been  excited  in  Pergamus 
by  Aristonicus.  He  did  not  live  long  in  tiiis  honourable  exile,  but  died 
of  chagrin  A.  U.  C.  622.  Cicero  bestows  on  him  the  highest  eulogiums, 
and  declares  that  the  best  citizens  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  Velleius  Paterculus  also  praises  him  for  having  preferred  the 
interests  of  his  country  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  Tiberius  haying  been 
his  own  cousin.  Cic.  Brut.  22. — Or.  in  Cat.  1,  1. — Pro  Bom.  34. — 
De  Am.  12.— D«  Off.  1,  22.— Pro  Flacc.  31.— Ltp.  Epit,  bb.^Plin. 
H.  N.  7,  12.— Fit^  Max.  9,  14,  3.— FcW.  Paterc.  2,  3, 1. 

SciPio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  sumamed  AsiaticuSf  elder  brother  of  Afri- 
canus  Major,  enjoyed  during  life  a  degree  of  glory,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  reality  but  little  more  than  a  reflection  from  the  brilliant  character 
of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  According  to  Pdybius,  Lucius  Scipio 
was  not  a  favourite  with  the  people,  but  the  historian  is  silent  respecting 
the  cause.  He  served  under  his  brother  in  Spain,  and  the  tender  union 
which  existed  between  them,  does  more  honour  periiaps  even  to  the  elder 
than  the  younger  brother,  since  it  shows  how  little  susceptible  the  heart 
of  Lucius  was  of  any  feeling  of  jealensy,  toward  one  so  far  his  superior 
although  younger  in  years.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  Spain,  he 
obtained  the  praetorship  A.  U.  C.  561,  (B.  C.  194,)  and  the  consulate 
A.  U  O.  664.  In  this  latter  magistracy  he  was  sent  against  Antioehus, 
the  senate  having  given  him  the  charge  of  this  war,  on  his  brother  Afii- 
canus  promising  to  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  Afncanus,  however, 
soon  aifter  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken  ill ;  or  more  probably,  being 
desirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share  in  the  glory  which  he  per* 
ceived  was  to  be  easily  won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indis- 
position, and  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  camp.  Lucius,  thus  left 
alone  to  command  the  Roman  army,  advanced  against  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a  decisive  victory,  dispersed  his 
numerous  forces.  This  battle  ended  the  war,  and  Lucius  on  his  return 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  After  the 
death  of  Africanus,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  particularly  Cato  and  Petilhis,  and  charged  with  having 
extorted,  or  else  received,  for  his  own  private  benefit,  large  sums  m 
money  from  Antiochus  and  his  subjects.  In  vain  he  protested  his  inno* 
cence  ;  be  was  fined  four  millions  of  sesterces,  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison, 
and  was  now  in  the  act  of  being  conducted  thither,  when  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  who  was  then  tribune,  interposed 
his  authority,  and  obtained  his  release.  His  effects,  however,  were  sold, 
but  the  comparatively  small  l^nm  obtamed  from  them  was  a  tnumphant 
antwer  to  the  charge  made  against  him.    Alter  this,  the  conqoBVOr  of 
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Antiochut  paMed  nto  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  until  at  last  he  waa 
•ent  aa  arbitrator  to  settle  a  difference  which  had  arisen  between  Eame- 
nea  and  Seleucus.  On  his  return,  the  people,  ashamed  of  their  former 
severity,  bestowed  such  recompenses  upon  him,  that  he  was  enabled,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  over  Antio- 
chus.  The  year  of  his  death  ia  unknown.  Or.  pro  Muren.  14. — D^ 
prov.  eons.  Q.^Brut.  47.— PAi/.  11,  7.— PZtn.  H.  N.  33,  II.— -Lw.  37, 
68.--/<i.  38,  55.--/<Z.   39.44. 

Sertokius,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander.  He  distin- 
ffuished  himself  at  first  at  the  bar,  but  soon  quitted  this  profession  to 
lollow  the  career  of  arms.  Sertorius  made  his  first  campaign  under 
Caepio,  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  acted  against  the  same 
enemy,  under  Marius.  Entering  Rome,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  this 
latter  commander,  he  could  not  but  condemn  his  conduct,  when  he  saw 
him  fill  the  city  with  carnage  and  desolation.  The  acts  of  Sylla,  in  like 
manner,  met  with  his  severest  censure.  Proscribed  by  this  latter  indi- 
vidual, he  fled  to  Spain,  about  78  B.  C,  and  maintained  his  authority 
for  a  loujg  time  in  that  country  by  his  valour  and  address.  Here  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  bod^  of  Romans,  whom  the 
cruelty  of  Sylla  had  driven  from  home.  In  mutation  of  the  ^vemment 
established  at  Rome,  he  formed  a  senate  out  of  these  illustnous  exiles, 
and  presided  over  it  in  capacity  of  consul.  Every  effort  was  also  made 
by  hmi  to  civilize  the  native  tribes,  public  schools  were  established,  and 
the  young  Spaniards  of  the  higher  class  of  families  were  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  ascendancy 
over  the  lower  orders,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  superstition,  and  pretended 
to  have,  in  a  white  fawn,  which  he  said  had  been  given  him  by  Diana,  a 
sure  means  of  communication  with  the  gods,  and  the  organ  of  their  will. 
The  Romans,  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  Sertorius,  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  overthrow  hv  "-ower.  Four  armies,  however,  sent 
in  succession  against  him,  were  defeated,  and  even  Pompey  hmiself  had 
but  little  of  which  to  boast.  Metellus  also,  who  had  been  despatx^hed  to 
co-operate  with  Pompey  found  himself  foiled  and  baffled,  and  though 
after  uniting  their  forces,  they  succeeded  in  defeating  Sertorius  at  Sagun- 
turn,  yet  a  short  time  after,  he  was  as  powerful  and  active  an  opponent 
as  ever.  Mithridates,  of  Pontus,  now  formed  a  league  with  Sertorius, 
by  which  he  engaged  to  supply  him  with  3000  talents  and  forty  galleys, 
and  to  cede  to  him  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Their  plan  was  to  attack 
the  empire  simultaneously  on  the  east  and  west.  This  treaty  inspired 
the  Romans  with  fresh  aUrm,  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  crush  the  enemy  in  Spain.  Private  treachery,  however,  was  more 
successful  than  their  arms,  and  the  assassination  of  Sertorius  by  the  hand 
«if  Perpema,  one  of  his  own  officers,  delivered  Rome  from  one  of  her 
most  formidable  foes.  Sertorius  merits  the  greatest  praises  for  his  dis- 
interestedness and  love  of  justice,  and  in  military  talents  deserves  to  be 
ranked  above  all  his  contemporaries.  Veil.  Paierc.  2,  29,  seq. — Fhr. 
8,  21.— Fa/.  Max.  1,  2.— P/itt.  Vit.  5«r/.,  dec. 

Sebvilius,  Caius,  Vid.  Ahala. 

Servilius,  PubliuF»  nixmame^  Isauricus,  from  his  conquest  of  Isauria, 
«eld  the  consulship  B.  G.  79.  He  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  thf 
ManiUan  law.     Or.  pro  Manil.  L.  23.— In  Veir.  1,  21.— -4^.  3,  19. 

assnua,  Publius,  was  quaestor  to  the  conaul  Antonius  in  Macedonia 
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SextiQt  aiso  fiUed  the  ofEce  of  tribaoe,  and  while  aoUng  in  this  capacity 
was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  Cicero^s  recall  from  banishment.  As 
accusation  was  afterward  brought  against  him,  which  was  in  fact  a  coo* 
sequence  of  his  interposition  in  favour  of  the  illustrious  exile  ;  for,  when 
about  to  propose  his  recall  to  the  people,  he  was  violently  attacked  bjp 
the  Clodian  faction,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  street.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, though  obviously  the  aggressors,  accused  him  of  vie  Jence  and  ol 
exciting  a  tumult.  Against  this  charge  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
9ne  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  harangues ;  which  has 
moreover  come  down  to  our  times.  Or.  in  CaL  1,  8. — Ep.  ad  Fam.  1, 
9. — Or.  pro  Sext. 

SiLANTTs,  Decimns  Junius,  held  the  office  of  consul  with  Lictnius 
Murena,  B.  C.  64.  They  succeeded  Cicero  and  Antonius.  Being  con- 
suls elect,  when  the  case  of  Catiline  and  his  associates  came  before  the 
senate,  Silanus  was  asked  his  opinion  first,  respecting  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  been  axrested,  and  was  in  favour  of  their  being  put  to 
death.  Subsequently,  however,  he  embraced  the  opinion  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  for  strengthening  the  guards  and  adjourning  over  the 
debate  to  another  day.     Salbist.  B.  C.  50. 

SiLVANiTs,  the  auUior  of  the  Plautian  law.     Vid.  Legal  Index. 

Statilius,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Or.  in  Cat. 
3,3. 

Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  served  at  first 
under  Marius.  His  activity  and  address  contributed  greatly  to  bring  the 
Jugurthine  war  to  a  successful  termination.  Marius  became,  at  last,  jeal- 
ous of  Sylla's  merit,  and  hence  originated  that  quarrel  between  tnem 
which  was  productive  of  the  most  enormous  cruelties,  and  contributed  to 
the  final  extinction  of  Roman  liberty.  Being  sent  to  Asia,  to  restrain  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  though  under  a  different  pretext,  he  proved  him- 
self both  a  brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  On  his  return,  he  dis- 
played his  military  talents  to  great  advantage  in  the  Social  wax.  So 
strongly  were  his  soldiers  attached  to  him,  that  when  two  tribunes  were 
wtnt  to  take  command  of  his  army,  and  give  it  to  Marius,  they  stoned 
them  to  death.  Marius,  in  revenge,  put  Sylla^s  friends  in  the  city  to  the 
sword,  upon  which  the  latter  marched  to  Rome,  and  compelled  Marius  to 
flee.  The  horrid  proscription  now  began.  A  price  was  set  upon  the 
head  of  Marius,  but  he  effected  his  escape.  Sylla  then  set  out  asainst 
Mithridates,  defeated  his  armies  under  different  generals,  and  concWed 
a  peace  with  him  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Marias  and  Cinna  imv- 
ing  butchered  many  of  Sylla's  friends  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Italy  to 
avenge  their  deaths.  On  his  arrival,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  clem- 
ency and  moderation  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  enemies  wholly  within  his 
power,  than  he  committed  the  most  enormous  and  barbarous  acts  of 
cruelty.  To  aggrandise  himself,  to  exalt  the  patricians,  and  to  glut  his 
desire  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  induced  Sylla  to  vwume  the  reins 
of  absolute  government.  He  corrected  the  abuses  introduced  by  popular 
and  unprincipled  demagogues,  restored  the  ancient  laws,  and  enacted 
many  that  were  salutary  and  beneficial.  Still,  tyranny  marked  his  whole 
conouct,  and  rendered  his  administration  a  scene  of  terror,  by  his  per- 
Bonal  enmities  and  insufferable  despotism.  Desire  of  revenge  was  a 
ationger  passion  in  the  mind  of  Sylla  tlian  love  of  power.  Aflei  gluttiog 
taM  voDgeance  witli  the  blood  of  thousanda,  and  goreining  with  aespotic 
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Mthofitf  fen  three  yean,  he  resigned  the  reins  of  power,  and  lived  m 
dktorbed  as  a  private  ckizen.  He  died  in  great  torment  of  the  morhti 
vedietUarit,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  about  78,  B.  G.  The  perpetua} 
mtozication  to  which  he  had  recourse,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
emiseience,  contributed  to  hasten  his  death.    Plut.  Vtt.  Syll. 

Stlla,  Cornelias  Faustns,  son  of  the  preceding,  followed  the  party 
of  Pompey,  joined  Cato  in  Africa  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was 
pat  to  death  by  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Lid.  Epit.  114. — 
Cie.  in  Vat.  23.— P/w.  H.  N.  19,  I. 

SvLPioius,  Caius,  held  the  praetorship  while  Cicero  was  consul.  Or. 
in  Cat.  3,  3. 

SaLPicius,  Servius,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  the  accuser  of  Ma 
rena,  and  his  competitor  in  suing  for  the  consulship.     He  was  afterward 
consul  with  M.  Marcelhis,  and  on  laying  down  this  office  obtained  the 

fovemment  of  Achaia.  In  the  civil  contest  he  sided  with  Caesar.  We 
ave  an  elegant  epistle  of  his  remaining,  in  which  he  seeks  to  console 
Cicero  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  Or,  po  Muren.  3. — Ep.  ad 
Fam.  8,  6.— I&id.  4,  3,  seq.^Ep.  ad  Att.  9,  19,  &c. 

SuLPicfus,  Servius,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  assistaHt 
accusers  of  Murena.  He  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C.  706. 
Or.  pro  Muren. 


rHBOPttABnis,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  veiy  intimate 
with  Pompey,  whose  life  be  wtote,  and  who  on  his  acooontmnted  great 
wivileffes  to  the  Mityleneans.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
TheopSanes,  that  P<Mnpey  betook  himself  to  Egypt,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Or.  pro  Arch.  10.— K«W.  Pat^e.  2,  18.— P/«/.  Vit.  Pomp. 
^Tacit.  Ann.  6,  18. 

TiOKANSs,  king  of  Armenia,  B.  C.  95—60,  of  the  family  of  Artaxia, 
and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  He  was  defeated  by  Luculloa, 
and  his  capital  taken.  Tigranes  subaeqnently  obtained  peace  from  Pom- 
pey on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  Or.  pro  Manil.  L.  2. —  Vol.  Max.  • 
6,  1.— ra/.  Poierc  2,  is.— J««rwt.  40,  I.— Plut.  VU.  LucuU.—Id 
Vit.  Pomp. 

ToNoiLius,  one  of  the  dissolate  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Or.  in 
Cat.  2,  2. 

ToRQiTATUs,  Lueius,  was  consul  with  Cotta.  A.  U.  C.  689.  He  oo- 
tained  the  province  of  Macedonia,  through  the  aid  of  Cicero,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  Imperator.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  8. — 
Agr.  2,  17.— /n  Pi».  19,  dtc. 

Trukivs,  one  of  the  heutenants  of  Lucullus,  in  the  Mithridatic  wair. 
Being  informed,  on  one  occaeion,  of  the  approach  of  LucuUos,  and  bemg 
desirous  of  seizing  the  victory  which  he  thought  perfectly  secure,  be 
hazarded  and  lost  a  great  battle.  Above  seven  thousand  Romans  were 
killed,  among  whom  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  and  twenty-four 
tribunes.     Mithridates  likewise  took  his  camp.     Plut.  Vit.  Lucull.  86. 

TvBERO,  Quintus  Aelius,  nephew  on  the  half-sister's  side  to  Africanus 
the  younger.     He  was  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and  ' 
displayed  his  firmness  on  one  occasion,  m  deciding  against  Africaaus, 
~^    I  a  case  in  which  that  illustrious  individual  was  a  party,  had  i 
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beloie  him  as  judge.  He  signalized  himself  also  by  his  seal  againal 
Caius  Giacchas,  and  prepared  some  harangues  against  him.  Or.  pn 
Muren.  36. — Consult  note  20,  page  127,  and  note  3,  page  138. 

U. 

IJiiBKtinrs,  Publius,  a  fireedman,  who  ensaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  and  endeaYOured  to  prevail  upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allo- 
6roges  to  take  part  in  that  afiair.  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  tiie 
4iscovery  of  the  plot,  and  most  probably  punished  with  death.  SiUlust. 
B.  C.  40. 

V. 

YoLTUBOivs,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  who  under- 
took, along  with  C.  Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  at  his  own  house.  The 
consul  was  apprised  of  his  danger  by  Curius,  through  Fulvia,  and  they 
were  refused  admittance.  Sallust  calls  Yargunteius  a  senator,  whereas 
Cicero  says  they  were  both  knights.  Yargunteius,  probably,  though  a 
senator,  was  of  equestrian  origin.     SallusL  B,  C.  28. — Or.  in  Cat.  1, 4 


Zkno,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was  bom  at  Citmm,  m 
Cyprus.  He  came  to  Athens  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  first 
attended  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Cynic.  He  aherward  passed  to  the 
schools  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Chronus,  and  finally  to  that  of  Po- 
lemo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  others,  Zeno  deter- 
mined to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The^ace  which  he  made 
choice  of  for  his  school,  was  called  the  Poeeile,  {tlaiKi^^  or  '*  Painted 
Porch,"  a  pubUc  portico  so  called  from  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  and 
other  eminent  painters  with  which  it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  which 
was  the  most  famous  in  Athens,  was  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  Jlroh, 
or  "  the  Porch,"  and  hence  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called  <S/ote«, 
i.  e.  **  men  of  the  porch."  Zeno  lived  to  the  extreme  a^e  of  ninety- 
eight,  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  As  he  was  walking  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  down,  and  broke 
one  of  his  fingers ;  upon  which  he  was  so  much  affected  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  infirmity,  that,  striking  the  earth,  he  said,  '*  Why  am  I  thus  im- 
portuned 1  I  obey  thy  summons  ;"  and  immediately  went  home  and 
strangled  himself.  He  died  B.  C.  264. — ^The  Stoic  philosophy  was  as 
it  were  of  heterogeneous  origin,  its  founder  having  attended  upon  many 
eminetil  preceptors,  and  having  compiled  his  system  out  of  their  various 
Unet«>  Cicero  says,  that  Zeno  was  not  so  much  an  inventor  of  new 
mnvMH  »   u  of  new  toims.     Ef^eld,  Hist.  PkUo*.  vol.  1,  p.  815,  »eqq. 
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AmiiJL,  I.  A  ioantij  of  tb«  PelffiKmiiemM,  ijFttg  t^oag  the  QigBtuk 
Oaaati^susaBy  to  the  nottii  of  IBHt  ana  Aicadk.  li  gmrt  .ntme  to  tiM 
imbos  AehBMB  lofe^,  ctf  lator  Gs^oiaa  JiiitOry. — ^11..  A  JlomiB  ivor" 
AccI,  oitbtaeinflj  bandar  Athtm  ntopm,  ati  tho  zaot  of  te  Pelopoimooita, 
taoothor  with  lU  the  etkmtgf  wnm  of  the  isdtevs  of  Ooihiith*  netp6i% 
TbMBahr^  Efiiiin  aiid  Moeodotiia.  Tbia  pnifiiioo  waaibnMd  alWr  te 
Ml  of  dadnth  and  die  darftKOBiiairof  tbe  A<auie«i»  laagao. 

A^AltTK  MjM,thitpaEt  of  tho  Mediifeixatleaii  ipfhiolt  iaybetwaali 
8«ieed  aad  Aoie  Mfinfta;  noir  M  iitvAMii^^.  The  modem  bAm 
moaiofobftfotmtod  fton  J?f«o Poii«lii ndaoli k itaeif  aeOtanqfrtion  4t 

AaTez£ir;seooniiyof  Graeeo^totbooaetof  Aeoitiaiik.  AotoHaftral 
bogtn  Id  acqAin  s  di^gno  of  imMtis^eo  amo^  te  o^i«  atataa  of 
Greece,  after  haTiog  repelled  ^e  moidable  MUo  ionptioo,  when  thOttO 
baubMiana  had  pidMmtod  into  ila  t^a^itoriea.  It  ia  ramy,  bovireTer»  &at 
hirifonr  has  to  leMd  odbieTetaealar  «r  acta  of  poUcy,  himoiilBble  to  iim 
Aimlma.  Vvjfuti  MptfcioQa,  sfid  without  &j$h  or  mgmt  thoy  Mtt&hod 
tJMaaaokea  to  whotorer  «do  tba  faopo  of  gyp  tnd  plwidar  allwd  ihooi. 
The  AatoUatMi  afco  meaaOiahio  ui  Giecian  hiatory  for  havjiig  aPkded  thU 
Rm[i«v»  bf  tl»6fr  alUaMe>  the  tot  opportomtj  of  iBtei^^ 


ofGBMleo.'  aWpoiOewod  their  efror  whenit  waa  too  late,  «9d  leU 
wit li  the  loal  of  lUr  eoiiBtiymoii  lu^er  the  yolM  of  Roi^ 

Allobb5ob8,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  laata,  or  /mt^  and  tim 
Rhoteoif  or  iSEilii»ie,  k  the  eofmtir  aaawnH^  to  Z>«ii]^Atnd,  PMifmont, 
<«d  ^0ffiif.  Thohr  du^  ci^  ^ii»e  Vmma,  pow  Ft^mia,  oa  tbo  left  bank 
0f  the  iSiodaiina,  thirt^mi  .matkai  below  Lqodimiimi.oril^ofw.  They 
were  loteed  befioai^  tiw  Roman  a wi^  by  Fabiae  DCaziaiua,  who  was 
hefloohoiioittadwitbthoai9ii«iyfoof4/<ofrr<v«^  Thoirnaine ia aaid  to 
■lean  «  Hi^litaMs."  fro»  Mi  ♦MMfife"  and  J^wjgw,  «  kiid."  {I^'«rr|r, 
Hitf.  <2m  GoiOifit^  ¥0i.  8,  p.  108,  #«ff.-«4Mtiv,  JMrtdaAsf,  toL 

Aniaiiy,  a.olty  of  Pontoa^  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Eotioo^  noi^waat  fron 
tha'oiooth  of  im  rmt  Iqt.  It  waa  foondad  by  .^  cotoy  of  MUomnp^ 
wiithaltqiaagciyiB  Ponit|wnQgiBtto  ^Iwovoao^  m^i*^ 

itj-  *  42*    '•^^ 
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AMTiocBiA,  a  celelaated  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleocus  Nieatar,  oi 
memory  of  hit  father  Antioebua,  and  deriTing  ita  name  from  him.  It  was 
■ituate  on  the  river  Orontea,  aboat  twenty  nulea  from  ita  mouth,  and  was 
aquidiatant  from  Constantinople  and  Alezandiia,  being  about  700  milea 
from  each.  It  ia  now  AntJkia,  and  faaa  aaffeied  seYerely  in  modem 
Cimea  from  earthquakea. 

APBNNiia,  a  large  cham  of  mountains,  blanching  off  from  the  mui- 
time  Alpa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoe,  running  dia^ponally  from  the 
Ligurian  gulf  (OrU/^  Genoa)  to  the  Adiiatic,  in  the  vicmity  of  Ancona, 
thence  continuing  nearly  panJJpl  with  the  latter  golf,  as  far  aa  the  pro- 
montory of  Gaiganua,  ana  again  inclining  to  the  Mare  Infernm,  till  it 
finally  t^rminatea  in  the  promontory  of  I^ucopetia  at  Rhegium.  Tho 
Apenninea  may  be  equal  in  length  to  670  miles. 

Affu  Fokux,  Vid.  Forum  ApoiL 

Appia  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  aecoont 
of  ita  length,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  waa  necessary  to  overcome  in 
ita  construction.  It  was  hence  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways,** 
Magina  Vtamm,  {8iaL  Sfyh.  3,  t.)  Accoiding  to  Livy  (9,  39)  it  waa 
made  by  the  ceeaor  Appius  Caecua,  and  at  first  waa  only  laid  down  aa 
far  aa  dapoa,  a  diatance  of  about  a  hundied  and  twenty-five  mUea.  Fnn 
Gapoa  it  waa  aubsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventom,  and  finally  to 
Bnmdisiom,  when  this  poA  became  the  great  plaee  of  leaoit  fi»  tfaoae 
«^  weie  deaifoua  of  crossing  over  into  Gieeee  and  Aaia  Minor.  Tins 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  way  is  supposed  to  have  been  conatraoted  by 
te  consul  Appiua  Claudius  Pulcher,  grandson  of  Caeeoa,  A.  U.  C.  SM^ 
nd  to  have  been  completed  by  another  conaul,  of  the  aame  £uailyv  thiilgr* 
aiz  yeaiB  after.  According  to  Eustace,  audi  parts  of  the  Appian  Way, 
aa  have  escaped  destruction,  show  few  tracea  of  wear  and  dieeay  ailer  a 
a  duration  of^two  thousand  years  and  upward.  The  aame  wiiter  atateo 
the  avenge  breadth  of  the  road  in  queation  at  from  18  to*  S3  feet 
(Eustaee,  CUut.  Tour.  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

Akhbnia,  a  large  country  of  Aaia,  answering  nearer  to  the  modsn 
Turconuutia ;  lyins  southeast  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehending 
the  Turkiah  pachalica  of  Erze  Roum,  Koto,  and  Von,  and  also  tiie  Psf- 
aian  province  of  Iron  or  Erwon.  It  was  a  rouflh,  mountainooa  eouB^^ 
having  Caucasua  in  part  for  its  northern  bounmiy,  and  being  tiavened 
by  branches  of  mount  Taurus.  The  climate  waa  cold,  the  aoO  otUy 
moderately  fertile,  and  better  fitted  for  sraaing  than  for  acricQltare.— 
Armenia  Minor  was  on  the  other  side  of  Uie  Euphntea,  and  formed  oiigi 
nally  part  of  Cappadoeia. 

Asia,  one  of  the  divisions  ef  the  ancient  world.  The  name  waa  uk 
]^ed  by  Homer,  and  Herodotus,  to  a  district  of  Lydia  watered  by  the 
Cayster.  Aa  their  geographical  knowledge  of  the  contment  incrsaaed, 
the  Greeks  extended  the  appettation  to  the  whole  o'  Aaia  Minor,  and 
eventually  to  the  other  extensive  countries  of  the  east  When  the  Rih 
man  writers  refer  to  Asia,  specially,  ^ey  mean  the  Roman  province  in 
Aaia  Minor,  containing  Mysia,  Lyoia,  Caria,  and  Phryvia. 

AuRELiA  Via,  h  Roman  road,  which  followed  the  whole  length  of  the 
Etrurian  and  Liguna  coasts,  and  led  into  Gaol  by  the  Alpes  Marithnae. 
ft  was  made  by  the  co^auI  Aurolius,  about  606  A.  U.  C,  and  from  h» 
was  caOed  Via  AureUa.  Tt  seems  to  have  been  laid  dowti  in  the  fiMt 
<n>ttBce  from  Rome  fo  Pm,  firom  wfakdi  point  it  wn  ttbaeqiiflttllf  esn 
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nSider  the  imbm  of  the  Km  AmuUot  by  the  eonsul  Aenulittt 
iiminw»  wBhrtm  Vada  Sabate :  keie  it  left  the  coast,  and  led  as  far  aa 
Dertona,  now  Torlen^  At  a  later  period^  howererf  it  was  earned  along 
the  coaat  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  even  beyond  them  into  Gaol  aa  far 
as  Arel»te»  now  Aries  ;  when  the  name  of  Via  Aoxeiia,  aa  we  find  from 
the  ItinoKaiy  of  Antoninus,  was  commonly  used  to  designate  the  route 
totwoen  that  c&y  and  Rome.  Crmner**  Ane,  Itahf^  vol.  1,  p.  35,  wff 
"^  I  €hW9  R&me  mid  iU  Vicinitf,  toI.  12,  p.  68. 


B 

fiiTKTNiA,  a  eoontiy  of  Aria  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  t&e 
Elnzine,  on  the  sooth  by  I%iygia,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia  and  part 
of  Galatia,  and  on  the  west  \^  the  Propontis  and  Mysia.  It  was  a  weU- 
wateved.  and  finutful  coimtiy.  The  eariier  name  was  Bebrycia ;  the 
Bilhyoi,  fiom  Thrace,  ^we  it  the  appellation  of  Bithynia. 

BoaF5iiira,  a  name  given  in  ancient  geography  to  two  straits,  knovm 
•a  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Cimmerian  Bo^xus.  The  fxinom  of 
these  is  now  the  siraiu  of  ConsianiiTwpU ;  and  the  latter  the  straits  of 
JemetUL    The  name  is  thought  to  indicate  the  passage  of 

'tne  passe 


knowledge  from  east  to  west,  (/99<(  irte«f,  L  e.  *<  the  passa^  of  die  az.^') 
BRUMDieiux,  a  celelHated  cit^  on  the  coast  of  Apidia,  m  the  teiritocy 
of  the  Calafari  By  the  Gveeka  it  was  called  BfitvTieruv,  a  word  which  in 
the  Messapian  lanffuaflo  aignified  a  atag'a  head,  hom  the  resembhnee 
which  its  difoent  baiSoiiis  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlers  of  tiiat  smmaL 
Tlie  adTantageoDS  sitnarion  of  ita  harbour,  for  comnwinicating  with  to 
opposite  coast  of  Greece,  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  oi  gzeat 
iosoxt,  and  it  soon  became  a  fonnidaUe  rival  to  Tareirtum.  In  Rmon 
timea  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Gmece  and  Aaia.  Hevs 
the  Appian  Way  ended.    The  modem  naaw  of  the  plaee  is  BnndisL 

C. 

CxifiT^  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  aoutoast  of  the  pramontoiy 
«f  CiiceiL  The  Roman  poets  fabled  that  Caieta,  nurse  of  Aeneas,  was 
buried  here,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Strabo,  how- 
ever, ifc  conies  from  a  Laconian  term,  KaXarrOf  denoting  a  hollow  or  cav- 
tff  in  allusion  peiiuipe  to  a  receding  of  the  aiiore  in  tms  quarter.  It  is 
now  OtLtta.  The  harbour  of  Caieta  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  sommodioos  in  Ita(y. 

Caxpvs  Mahtius,  a  laige  plain  without  the  city  of  Rome,  vrhiue 
martial  spoita  and  exercises  were  performed,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
often  hido.  At  the  present  day  it  forms  the  principal  situation  of  moMii 
Rome,  and  aocoiding  to  modem  authorities  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Fin- 
dan,  Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills.  J^nr^esr,  ArUtquiHeM  of  Bome^  vol 
l,p.69. 

Cappadocu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  nat&i  by  Gtab- 
latia  and  Pontus,  east  by  the  Euphratea,  south  by  Oilicia,  and  west  bf 
Phiygia.  Its  eastern  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  Cappado* 
eauu  were  regarded  as  of  a  dull  and  submissive  daiposition,  and  tbiff 
BM»al  chazacter  did  not  rank  very  hi|[faly. 

CiBnUooy  a  celebrated  oommeicua  oity  of  Afinn^  aod  the  xMif» 
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•  iMVpeiMrOf  «faB  SoMHipcvrw.  ftwfl»f«nAid1>f  »4 
Tjw,M«Mdii«totliecaiBiiioii«eeooiit,B.0.8a&  TbmQmtkBmKM 
^Ka^X^iimi^uAiheuhthiUgdM  Kaffx*ii^*^  9hBmm9  ^  Ham  dibf  lA 
Puaic  WM  Cmrihda,  or  CwriU  HadMth,  L  e.  ^ti»  new  eitf,**  oi  coi»- 
,«nHd«rtanati»npeilMpstoiheold«rpa)Biiioi^of  TjM.  CaidngBwiM 
•flilatto  OA  ijwwMMda,  in  the  meai  of .»  ipwMMM  bftT>  i«Md  by  Hki 
ywmotitoiy  Henrnew,  now  O^m  Aw,  on  the  ctst,  tad  thmt  of  A^mIK 
Cape  ^»^&,  on  the  wect.    TIm  xtver  Biflwiw  flows  into  diok^r,  be* 


tween  the  remains  of  Utica  and  the  peninsula.  The  modem  name  of  this 
river  is  the  Meierda,  Being  an  inundating  stream,  like  the  Nile,  it  has 
caused  many  changes  in  the  bay.  The  circuit  of  Carthage  was  33  miles, 
•nd  whin  it  hm  set  m  foe  by  the  RoHuns,  at  Urn  elose  of  dM  third 
Funk  war»  it  bamt  for  seventeen  days.  Jidiss  CaeMor  jduited  »  smdl 
Mieiqr  OK  the  roina  of  Carthage.  Angostai  sent  tkfe»  thevsand  men 
dHtber,  and  bnik  a  city  at  a  small  distance  fmm  tlM  spot  on  wdiii^  the 
ancient  place  had  stood,  thus  avoiding  the  ill  effKts  of  theinpiecttlfons, 
wUfih  had  beenpronouneed  by  tiie  Roman,  aecorttnf  to  eiisfom,  at  the 
tiBM  of  its  destruction,  against  those  wbo  shoald  r^u^  it.  Thfo  later 
Gartbige  was  taken  by  Genserie,  A.  D.  489,  and  it  was  for  mms  dMn  a 
century  the  seat  of  die  Vandal  posrer  in  Afiisa.  itwasatlast  dsMrefsd 
by  the  Saiaoena,  daring  the  caUphate  of  AJbdel  lIMric,  lww«£de  tbo  end 
of  the  eerenth  century,  and  bat  veiy  few  traoes  of  it  now  leaMdn. 
Cmi»  tbenatives  of  the  island  of  CMot,  now  S»a,  It  WM  Mtiiate  ui 
I  ssa,  between  Lesbos  and  Samoe,  off  tiM  coast  of  Aeiftlfinor, 


aad  was  mobaUy  once  conneeted  witb  dM  maift  Imd^  6om  ^H^iich  it  is 
aepantod  by  a  sbait  only  thne  leagues  wide.  The  wine*  of  tlie  island 
was  heki  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients ;  itaiottilde  also  was  kk  wmoh 
npute.  Modaia  Sdo,  mitil  the  late  dreadful  fawagw  of  tbe  To^,  «M^ 
tained  116^006  inhabitants,  nearly  all  €hreeks,aBd  wae  the  bolt  enHiMted 
and  most  fiouiddng  island  in  the  Aidiipelago. 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  seacoast,  south  of  Cappa 
docia  and  Lycaonia.  It  was  sunounded  inland  by  steep  and  rugged 
mountains,  so  that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  against  a  whole  army,  there 
being  bat  three  narmw  passes  leadiiig  into  Uk  The  coontfy  w«s  divided 
iiio  ngged  and  level  CiSieia,  (TVkmIm  and  Cmmmti ».)  The  Ibmer 
WW  aobMoaently  considered  as  a  terminallen  or  IsBoria.  Tbe-  tatter 
was  one  of  the  moat  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia,  «zcfep(9n|f  the  wueium 
part,  whisk,  however,  thoogh  bairon,  waefkmed  for  its  homes.  CiUda 
wee  the  main  aeat  of  die  formidable  pvatical  power,  which  was  finally 
crushed  by  Pompey,  after  having  ajQTorded  so  much  trouble  10  the  R»- 
aaas  and  been  the  oecasfon  of  so  nraeh  diijgtaee  to  dnvtti 

CiifBBi,  a  Oonm  natioD,  soppeeed  to  have  btoen  deseendad  fiom  dke 
AsiaiiB  Cammmsiis,  and  occupying  whcrt  was  ealied  Cheisonesns  €mn* 
brioa,  DDW  JMmd.  About  lia,  B.  C,  the  Cimbri,  leaving  dieiriesnpi- 
kMiee,  wttek  wmm  both  imnow  and  barreo,  and  bein^  joined  by  die 
Teutones,  or  rather  by  several  German  nations,  under  this  general  name. 
Sieved  thnngk  die  intarveniBg  countries,  entered  and  overran  GanI,  and 
defeeled  four  JUiraan  amies  in  soeeeesien.  Mnriue  at  last,  in  his  second 
SMMulahip,  was  chaaen  to  cany  on  die  war.  He  met  the  Teutonee  al 
A%flao  Sestiae,  in  Gaol,  and  a^r  a  bkwdy  eng^menf ,  left  f9,60V  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  &,0M  prisenere.  TBo 
fMmtaa^  wkftrhad  fniwad  ansdwr  away,  hod  already  psaotrated  iato  ftOw 
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^Anere  they  were  metf  at  ^  river  Aihesln,  by  Maiitis  and  his  Colleague 
Catulus,  a  year  after.  An  engagement  ensued,  and,  if  we  beliere  an- 
cient accounts,  140,000  were  slain.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  of 
Marins  settled  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  caSed  Sette  Commwne,  where  Aeir 
descendants  still  retam  the  Tentomc  langnage,  and  a  traditional  account 
of  their  origin.  They  keep  themselves  qnite  separate  from  the  snrromidr 
mg  states,  by  which  means  they  have  preserved  the  language  of  their 
ancestors,  in  a  great  degree,  uncorrupted.  Hie  late  king  of  Denmark 
visited  these  A^ine  Oimbrians,  and  readily  conversed  with  them  when 
both  parties,  speaking  their  native  language  understood  each  other. 

Colchis,  a  countiy  of  Asia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medite^ 
rane^n.  It  is  now  in  part  MingreHa.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  a 
productive  country.  Its  linen  manufacture  was  in  high  repute.  Colchis 
was  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  for  having  been  the 
native  country  of  Medea. 

CoLopHONii,  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  sea, 
northwest  of  Ephesus.  The  Colophonians  were  famed  for  their  cavalry, 
and  so  excellent  in  fact  were  they,  that  they  generally  tamed  the  scale 
3n  the  side  on  which  they  fought,  and  hence  the  proveib,  KoXo^uya  im- 
rtOevai ,  "  to  add  a  Colophonian,"  i.  e.  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  an 
•ffinr.  TIm  was- one-  of  tlie^pfaloes  that  claimed  to  have  given  bhth  to 
Homer. 

CovlflKft)  Ik  tDWftof  PMit«»,  OB  the  Iiis^  sooth  east  of  Amasea,  now 
Aimmtr,  T)mi#  was  another  plaee  oi  the  same  nasM  in  Cappadocia,  on 
the  SaraS)  now  Bl  S»9tan.  BMh  were  famous  for  temples  of  Beilona, 
Init  especially  tibe  latter  of  the  two.  Strobe  makes  the  goddess  wor- 
^ippea  at  these  plaeea  to  heve  been  Yenue ;  and  Froeopius,  the  Tauric 
CKana«  The  temple  of  the  Capmdocian  Comana^  which  was  famed  for 
its  tiches)  vtae  pkmdered  by  Marie  Antony.  Each  {ilaee  is  said  to  have 
bad  6090  raimstera,  of  beta  sexes,  and  the  high  priest  was  next  in  an- 
ihoi^  to  the  monaieh  of  the  land,  and  wee  generally  »  member  of  the 
loyal  fami^. 

Connmnre^  a  eetabrated  eity  of  Greeee,  situate  mi  the  isliimus  of  the 
■ame  name.  Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas, 
and  faoldii^  as  it  were  the  keys  of  the  Peloponnesos,  Corinth,  from  the 
pBO' eminent  advantages  of  its  eatoation,  was  ahready  tiie  seat  of  opulence 
and  the  arta  while  the  rest  of  Grreece  was  sank  in  comparative  obscurity 
and  barbarism.  The  avts  of  painting  and  aenlptare  attained  to  the  high> 
esfperleetion  here,  end  rendeved  Uiie  city  the  <»nam6nt  of  Greece,  until 
it  vras  stripped  by  the  rapedty  of  its  Roman  eonqnorois.  After  its  over 
throfw  by  Mmnmius,  Corinth  remained  for  many  years  m  ruins,  unW 
Julrae  Caesar,  not  long  before  his  deadly  sent  anttmerofis  colony  thither 
by  which  it  was  enee  moce  raised  from  its  fldlen  state.  It  became  Biib« 
sequently  once  move  a  large  and  flonrisfaing  eity. — ^Corinth  was  famed' 
for*  its  hatboors,  of  w4iioh  it  had  three,  Leehaenm  on  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  Oe&chreae  and  Seboenns  on  the  Saapoaic.— This  city  was  celebrated 
for  what  was  teimed  tbe  **  Corinthian  brass,"  a  metallic  mixture  nearly 
rea^mWng  mtrichaUmm,  Thedemmon  aeeonnt  is,  tliat  when  Corintb 
wae  destroyed  by  tibe  Romans,  ail  the  metals  that  were  in  the  city  melted 
and  mined  together  during  tbe  conflagration,  and  formed  the  composition 
in  q[Miliofi.  KtofMroth  aim  otkeraverf  property  reject  the  whole  aecoim 
as  fobidous. 
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CobdOba,  now  Cordova,  a  city  of  Hiepuik  BMtaca,  on  tlw  rirtr  Htataft 
U  was  the  native  place  of  both  the  Senecas  and  of  Lucan. 

Ckbta»  now  Candioy  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
lying  to  the  Muth  of  all  the  Cyclades.  Crete  was  famous  for  its  code 
of  laws,  the  gift  of  Minos,  from  which  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were 
closely  copied.  The  private  character  of  the  Cretans,  however,  was  auy 
thing  but  fair,  and  they  were  chargeable  with  the  grossest  immoralitT 
and  the  moat  hateful  vices.  . 

Cvzicus,  a  cit^  of  Mysia,  situate  on  an  island,  or  according  to  others 
the  neck  of  a  peninsula.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  commercial  place,  and 
IS  called  by  Florua  the  Rome  of  Asia.  The  coina^  of  this  city  was 
very  famous,  and  the  kv^ikhvoX  arariipis  were  so  beautifully  executed  that 
they  were  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Cyzicus  is  famous  for  its  siege  by 
Mithridates,  which  Lucullus  compelled  him  to  raise.  It  continued  a 
place  of  importance  until  a  late  period  ;  now,  however,  it  is  only  a  heap 
of  uninlkabited  ruins 


DcLOs,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  ol 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  natal  place  of  Aodlo  and  Diana.  It  was  fabled  tm 
have  been  originally  a  floating  isUnd,  moving  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
^  .fiace  of  the  ses,  until  Neptune  <»dered  it  to  appear  above  the  wares, 
arid  remain  firmly  fixed,  in  order  to  receive  the  ofispriiw  of  Latona  who 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Hence  the  name  Delos,  from  ^$Xof , 
"manifest  The  fable  evidently  points  to  a  volcanic  origin  for  the 
iabnd.  After  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the 
treasury  of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative  to  the  con- 
federacy should  be  held  there.  An  order,  however,  that  was  not  long 
acted  upon.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  purifications  which  the  island  had  previously  undergone,  in 
obedience  to  an  oiacle,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest,  the  same  power 
removed  the  entire  population  to  Adramythtum,  where  they  obtained  a 
settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phamaces.  They  were  restored  to 
their  homes,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  as  the  Athenians 
ascribed  their  ill  success  in  the  war  to  the  anger  of  the  god,  on  account 
of  their  treatment  of  the  Delians.  This  island  became  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  as  the  merchants 
who  had  frequented  that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which  afibided 
great  lacilities  for  csnyii^  on  trade,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
Its  port,  its  advantageous  situation  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  fitom  the  great  concourse  of  people  who 
SBsorted  thither  during  the  period  of  the  stated  festivals.  It  feU  in  im- 
portance and  prospeiitXt  however,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  for,  on  tne 
sccupation  of  Athens  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  they  sent  troops  to 
Delos,  and  committed  the  greatest  devastations,  in  consequence  of  the 
bhabitanU  having  gone  over  to  the  Romans.  After  this  calamity  it 
lemained  in  an  impoverished  and  deserted  state.  The  town  of  Delos 
was  situate  in  a  plain,  watered  b^  the  little  river  Inopos.  The  island  is 
now  called  Delo  or  Sdille,  and  is  so  covered  with  rains  as  to  admit  €i( 
Jttle  or  no  culture 
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EcBATANA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  now  Hammeaan.  The 
editions  of  Cicero  had  (pro  ManU.  L,  4,)  EebaUmisy  until  Matthiaa, 
Orellius,  and  others  substituted  ac  literas.     Consult  note  23,  pm  73. 

Etruria,  a  Ui^  country  of  Italy,  lying  north  and  west  of  die  Tft)er. 
The  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  is  unknown,  although  mamr  erroneoosly 
suppose  the  basis  of  the  population  to  have  been  Celtic.  Their  civiliza* 
tion  came  in  with  the  Tyrrheni,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Pelasgic  race,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  Lydia,  whence, 
according  to  Miiller,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  great  Ionic  migration. 
The  Etrumns  appear  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  Greeks  in  both 
language  and  religion.  They  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  augury  and 
sacrificial  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  Romans,  in  these  respects,  did 
little  more  than  borrow  from  them.  Etruria  was  divided  into  twelve 
states,  each  independent  of  the  other,  though  united  in  a  common  con- 
federacy, but  as  this  union  was  far  firom  beinff  a  strong  one,  the  want  of 
a  closer  bond  contributed  veiy  materially  to  ueir  final  subjugation  by  the 
Romans. 

EurIpus,  a  narrow  strait  dividing  Euboea  from  the  main  land  of 
Greece,  and  remarkable  for  the  fluctuation  of  its  waters.  Several  of  the 
incient  writers  have  reported  that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed 
seven  times  in  the  day,  and  such  too  was  the  popular  belief.  From  this 
rapid  movement  of  toe  current,  the  Euripus  derived  its  ancient  name, 
(e«,  bene,  and  /inrci),  jacio.)  Livy's  account,  however,  is  the  more 
rational.  "  A  more  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,**  observesthis  writer, 
^  can  hardly  be  found ;  iSesides  that  the  winds  rush  down  suddenly  and 
with  great  ftiry  from  the  hi^  mountams  on  either  side,  the  strait  itself 
of  the  Euripus  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  at  stated  hours ; 
but  tho  current  changing  irregularly,  like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to 
another,  is  hunied  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep  mountain, 
so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie  quiet.**  {Liv.  28,  6.)  This 
strait  is  now  called,  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  the  straits  of 
Negropanie,  through  the  modem  Greek  mode  of  pronunciation,  {Evripo^ 
EgripOy  NegropontBy)  at  least  such  is  the  common  opinion.  The  lasl 
change  from  Egripo  to  Negrojfonte  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  nautical 
source,  just  as  mariners  sometimes  call  the  Archipelago  the  '*  Arches," 
and  Corunna  in  Spain,  "  the  Groin." — ^Hobhouse  who  visited  the  Eori- 
Dus,  compares  it  to  a  mill-race. 

P. 

Fbsdlas  or  Fabsulab,  now  FUsalit  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  south- 
east of  Pistoria.  Here  Catiline  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The 
Goths,  when  they  entered  Italy,  under  the  consulate  of  StiUco  and  Au- 
Klian  were  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.  In  modem  times  ii 
is  rather  a  viUage  than  a  town. 

Forum  Apki,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  23  uha^ 
from  Aricia,  and  16  from  Tres  Tabemae.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
m  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  (Aett  28,  IS,)  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace*s  second  resting  place  m  his  journey  to  Brundisium. 
D'AnviHe  places  the  site  at  the  modem  Borgo  iMngo  neax  Tnpmii 
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FoBUM  AvtiUi,  or  Awkbmom,  a  town  of  Einim,  rtaw  Tan|iiina 
m  Um  Anrelim  wsy,  now  MonUdto. 

Q. 

Q4LLU9  m  «teniivo  coimtiy  of  Eusope*  hang  between  tba  muse»  th» 
Alps,  theMeditenanean,  ihe  I^enees  and  the  ocean.  It  was  ojoie  ex- 
•  iinsive,  therefore,  to  tlie  north  and  east  than  modem  France.  The  name 
Mi  m?en  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  Roman  writers,  ia  the  Celtic  term 
Gacll  Litinixed.  The  Greeks  called  them  KJ^rm^  end  their  counCijr 
KcXrtxfl  and  roXtfTio.  «  „.    ^.    ,  .  u   ^1. 

Gallu  CiT»BioB,  called  also  Galba  Cisalpiw,  a  nivne  gnren  by  Um 
Homans  to  that  part  of  Italy,  which  lay  between  the  Alps,  and  the  riTera 
Rubicon  and  Macra.  It  was  occupied  by  various  Gallic  tribes,  ^ch 
had  poured  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensiye  tract  of  country.  Livy 
asslgias  to  these  migrations  the  date  of  600  B.  C. ;  but  in  all  yrobabilitf 
they  were  much  ea3ier. 

Gallia  Teansalpika,  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  or  Gaul  Proper. 

Gallicus  Ager,  a  name  applied  by  Cicero  to  Cisalpme  Gaul,  espe- 
cially  that  part  of  it  from  ^hich  the  GaJUi  Senones  had  been  driyen  oq« 


Haa^ciifiA,  at  city  of  Lucania,  in.  lower  Italy,  situate  between  the. 
/Uisis  and  Siiis.  It  was  founded. by  a  colony  of  Tarentines,  ^et  the 
<]eskittctioH  of  the  ancient  city  of  iSins,  which  atood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river,  CB.  C.  428.)  This  city  is  rendered  remaikahle  in  history, 
as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states.  Au- 
tiquaiies  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  site  at  PoUcora, 

His^ANiA,  an  extensive  country,  formins  a  kind  of  peninanla,  i«.  the 
southwestern  part  of  Europe.  It  was  divi£d  into  Hitpania  CUerior  and 
UUtrwr.  tiispania  Citenor  was  also  called  Tarracontnsis^  from  Tar- 
raco,  now  Tarragona^  its  capital,  and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  (now  Douro,)  on  the  Atlantic 
shore,  comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south,  as 
far  as  a  Hue  drawn  below  Carthago  Neva  (now  Carthagerta)  and  con- 
tinued in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  river  Durius,  passing  by  Salamantica, 
now  SaUnanca.  Hi^ania  UlteriiMr  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Baetica,  in  the  south  ot  Spain,  between  the  Anas,  (now  the  Guadiana,) 
and  Citenor ;  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in  a  great  measure, 
to  modem  Portugal.    Baetica  answers  to  modem  AndaMsia. 

h 

iLLYBtcuji  Mars,  that  part  of  the  Adnati^  which  waahea  the  shoiee 
of  lUyricum. 

IsAURiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of,  and  adjacent  to  Pisidia. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  mountaineer  race,  remarkable  for  the  vio- 
Ance  and  r^^e  which  they  exercised  against  their  neighbours.  P. 
Servilius  derived,  from  bis  reduction  of  this  people,  the  surname  of  Isau- 
cicus.  A  conformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  which  was  rough  and 
nooimtainons,  caused  Cilicia  Trachea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  have  the 
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i4fticaTin]i,  %  town  of  Jjtldmn,  about  Id  mileft  ftom  Boom.  HtoMfw 
«eeoidiiig  to  Strabo,  to  tim  xi^t  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  con 
nwinding  an  oitenaiTe  pioapect  tomndM.  Annum  and  die  aea.  Lanmom 
seems  to  haye  been  tieatea  with  more  moderation  than  the  other  LatiB, 
towns,  wlwa  it  fell  into  Uie  handa  of  diia  Romans  $  for,  inatsad  of  being 
punished,  the  inhabitants  wsie  made  Beman  citizens,  and  theii  priiilsgia. 
and  sacred  rights  were  paresened,  on  condition  that  the  temqple  and  war* 
ship  of  Jano  Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great  veneration  in  their  city, 
should  be  cenmen  to  the  Bonans  also.    Lanmiom  then  became  a  mu- 


meipiiwiv  end  it  remained  ever  ftith&d  to  the  Romans,  partioulsdj  in  the 
second  Punie  war.  Moiena  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  so  also  was 
Milo,  the  antagonial  of  CSodiaa.  The  iaunons  oemedian  Roscins  was 
also  hOKn,  ok,  according  to  others  ednoated,  neai  it  The  ruins  of  Lar 
nuTian  still  bear  the  name  of  Oimta  Laomia^  or  Oitta  deUm  Vigmu 

LooKju  a  eil^  of  Magna  Gneoia,  or  Soothem  Ita^,  near  the  Zephy* 
nanpsiOHBonto^,  at  the  lower  eztsemity  of  Brattiiim,  and  Sounded  by  a 
ooieoj  of  liocnaaa  from  Qceece^  This  aty  was  mainly  indebted  fof  ite 
pEosperi^  and  fame  to  the  institntiona  of  its  greet  legialator  Zalencns. 
bielaws,  which,  aeooidioff  to  the  asantien  of  Demo^henes,  continoed 
m  fhU  fOKse  for  the  space  of  90O  yean,  are  aaid  to  have  beena  iudieioiisse* 
lection  iirom  the  Cretan,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Aieopagitic  codes,  to  whi^ 
however,  were  added  several  original  enactments^  From  its.  greetst 
proximity  to  Sicily,  Locri  am[>eais  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politks 
of  that  conntiy  at  a  more  early  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities,  and 
at  one  time  MX  under  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  younger  Dionyaios,  who 
gave  loose  here  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  natare.  It  suffered 
severely  also  from  Pyrrhus,  whose  cause  it  had  deserted  for  that  of  the 
Aoiuans  ;  bat  the  heaviest  blow  it  received  was  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  Having  followed  the  example  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
m  siding  with  Hannibal,  it  agsin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  whe 
left  in  it  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Q.  Pleminius.  The  conduct 
of  this  officer  and  his  tioops  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Locri,  seems  to 
have  for  surpassed  in  licentiousness  and  wanton  cruelty  all  that  te  laga 
of  an  enemy  could  have  indicted  on  a  conqneicd  city.  H9  was  ait  length 
reeaUedi  and  ended  his  days  in  pfiaon» 

MassivIa,  a  eelehiitod  eolowy  of  the  Fhoeeans,  on  the  Meditenaneau 
coast  of  Gael,  now  Jfttrsstffes.  It  became  at  an  euly  |Mriod  a  powerfo. 
and  flourishing  ci^,  and  was  famed  for  its  extensive  commerce.  The 
most  prosperous  period  in  its  history  would  seem  to  httve  been  the  intee^ 
val  from  the  foil  of  Carthage,  with  which  city  it  had  foeqoent  collisions 
to  the  commencement  of  t&  contest  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  This 
city  was  always  the  flrm  ally  of  Rome.  It  suflered  severely  m  the  civi 
wars  from  its  attachment  to  the  party  of  Pomp^,  being  compelled  to 
sostum  a  severe  siege,  in  which  its  fleet  was  defttwyed ;  and,  alter  ser 
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_,  to  ftkf  a  hcKry  «zicti(m.  Manalia  Jseetna  aftwRud,  » 
the  days'  of  AagUktas,  famous  as  a  seat  of  Bcience^  and  tfao  inral  of 
Athens. 

MisfiMUH,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Campania,  on  the  promontoiy  of  the 
same  name.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  first  nava. 
stations  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  intended  to  guard  the  coasts  of 
the  Tuscan  sea.  Pliny  the  ekderwas  stationed  here,  as  comniaiidor 
of  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vesunas,  in  which  he 
perished. 

MoNs  Sacbe,  a  low  rsnge  of  sandstone  hills,  extending  akmg  the  riefat 
bank  of  the  Anio,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  is  cele- 
bimted  in  history  for  the  secession  that  was  made  to  it  by  the  Roman 
people. 

MoLTivs  PoM«»  now  PoiUe  MoUe,  one  of  &e  bridges  orer  the  Tiber. 
It  was  bnilt  by  M.  Aemilius  Scanrus,  from  a  corruption  of  whose  nomen 
(Aemilios,)  the  sppellation  Muhnus  is  thought  to  have  originated.  At 
this  bridge  commenced  the  Via  Ftammia,  which  led  frtmi  Rome  to 
Ariminum.  Situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  sunounded  by 
▼illss,  and  places  of  public  resort,  it  became  the  rendezvous  of  nightly 
revelleTB  and  debauchees  in  the  licentious  age  of  Nero.  The  battle  be- 
tween Constantino  and  Mszentius,  which  decided  the  hX€oi  Rome  and 
the  empire,  was  also  fought  in  this  quarter. — ^The  Ponie  MolU  is  reared 
upon  four  arches  of  Travertine  stone,  and  is  about  860  feet  in  length.  It 
was  so  entirely  rebuilt  (A.  D.  1450)  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  that  it  cannot 
be  said  any  tlnng  ancient  now  remains  to  be  seen ;  indeed,  the  old  biidg& 
was  nrobably  a  few  paces  farther  up  the  river,  and  some  vestiges  of  l£e 
foundations  may  be  discovered  when  the  waters  are  very  low.  Burgest* 
Tevografky  and  AniiouUies  of  Rome,  vol.  8,  p.  327. 

N. 

NeafGlis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  the  Sinus  Ci^Oer,  now 
tfaples,  or,  in  Italian,  Napoli.  Its  earlier  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Parthenope,  from  a  siren  who  was  cast  upon  the  shore  in  this  quarter ; 
aiid  the  af^lation  of  Neapolis  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  vrhen  a 
colony  of  Cumaeans  settled  here,  and  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the  city 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  name  Neapolis,  i.  e.  New  City.  Many,  however, 
think  that  the  Cumaeans  foundea  it  in  the  first  instance.  Neapolis  was 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  its  inhabitants  were  mariced  by 
all  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners. 

NvMANTiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Darius,  cel> 
ebrsted  for  the  brave  resistance  which  it  made  against  the  Romans  for 
the  space  of  14  years.  It  was  built  upon  an  eminence  of  no  great  height, 
between  two  branches  of  the  Durius,  and  sunounded  by  a  very  thick 
wood  on  three  sides.  One  path  alone  led  down  into  the  plain,  and  tnis 
was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades.  Tbs  great  length  of  time  it 
withstood  the  Ronuins,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  difficult  situ* 
ation,  and  the  cireumstance  of  its  circuit  being  so  large,  diat  within  it 
were  even  pastures  for  cattle.  This  place  was  at  last  reduced  W  Scipio 
Afrieanus  Minor,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage.  The  remains  of  NumaBtia 
nsir  be  still  seem  aesr  Pu$nU  d€  Garai^. 
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NmBiA,  a  eountiy  of  Afinea,  east  of  Mavrotaiiis,  vai.  correymdiiig^ 
ki  a  gnat  measoFe,  t>  the  modem  AlgUrs, 

O. 

OsTiA,  a  celebrated  town  and  haitmnr,  at  the  moath  of  the  Tiber.  It 
waa  the  port  of  Rome,  and  its  name  even  now  remains  nnchanffad,. 
tiioog^  few  vestiges  are  left  of  its  former  importance.  All  histonaaa 
tgree  in  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Ancus  Martins.  When  the  Romans 
biffan  to  haye  slups  of  war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
ana  a  fleet  was  constantly  atationed  there  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  place,  however,  was  taken  by  the  pirates  during  their  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Cicero  alludes  to  the  circumstance  with 
great  indignation  in  his  oration  for  the  Manilian  law.  Ostia  was  thirteen 
miles  from  Rome.  Great  ehai^^,  however,  have  taken  pUce  smee 
ancient  times,  and  the  port  of  Ostia  is  now  two  miles,  or  nearly  so,  from 
the  sea.  The  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measiue,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the  Tiber  to  cany  off  the 
great  quantities  of  earth  and  mud  brought  down  by  its  turbid  waters,  and 
the  more  that  is  deposited,  the  nune  sluggishly  it  flowa,  and  thvs  the 
•bore  risea,  the  sea  reoedee,  and  the  maidies  extend. 


Palat! mrs  Monb,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  largest  of  the  seven  on  which 
Rome  was  built.  It  was  upon  this  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  here  also  in  a  later 
age  dwelt  Augustus  and  the  succe^ng  emperors.  On  this  same  hill 
too  stood  the  famous  Palatine  library.  The  PsJatinm  was  secured,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  by  a  nightly  guard  during  the  alarm  attendant 
upon  the  first  rumours  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

PakphtlIa,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lyingalong  the  sea  from  Lycia 
to  Cilicia,  and  having  Pisidia  to  the  north'  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  an  intermixture  of  the  mountaineer  races  of  the  interior  with 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  are  reported  to  have  settled  here 
after  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  under  the  guidance  of  Amphilochus  and 
Calchas.  Under  the  Syrian  dynasty,  this  country  made  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria ;  it  then  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and 
was  finally  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  pirates  had  several 
castles  along  the  coast,  which  were  all  destroyed  by  Pompey. 

Pio&Nus  Ageb,  another  name  for  Picenum,  a  district  of  Italy,  east 
and  southeast  of  Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Sabine  origin.  Their 
country  was  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Italy,  and  the 
produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteemed. 

Pons  Mulvius,  Vid.  Mulvras  Pons. 

PoNTUs,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eux- 
me,  on  the  sooth  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Galatia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia.  This  country  was  originally  a  par^ 
if  Cappadocia,  and  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  A  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  Artabazes,  held  this  satrapy  as  a  vassal,  with  the  right  to 
transmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  posterity.  Its  rulers,  however,  eventualljf 
OMde  themselves  independent  of  any  foreign  control,  and  under  Mithn- 
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ind  czteoded  its  aims  far  and  wida  OT«r  kwoc  Asia 
reduced  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Pravivsstb,  now  PaUstrinaf  an  ancient  city  of  Ladom,  southeaat  of 
Rome.  Strabo  makes  the  interrening  distance  twenty-five  miles  (200 
Madia ;)  In*  the  lUamum  givo  iMto  conociiy  twwn^-thiM  miles.  Its 
Qtfeadel  is  described  by  Strabo  as  lemartaible  ior  its  stKngth  of  poaitien^ 
and  Catiline  tbereioBe  atleMpted  to  man  opon  it«  but  warn  frwintsd  bp 
Ciceio.    PkMiieste  was  frmod  foi  its  tempie  of  FoitniMk 


Kmts,  aa  old  Sabine  town,  on  the  riTor  Vdinas,  a  bimieh  of  the  Nar. 
It«  modem  name  is  Bieti,  Reate  was  only  a  prae£Bctwo  in  Oicera*! 
tkae.  In  tho  daye  of  S-ietonius,  howover»  it  htm  the  rank  of  a.  monici* 
piom.  It  was  famed  £»  its  breed  of  moles.  The  vaili^  of  tbo  YoiimM. 
m  which  this  plaoo  was  aitiiated,  wa«  so  deUn^fal  as  to  merit  tha  appst- 
lation  of  Teaipo»  in  imitation,  of  tho  beaotifiil  i»Ia,  of  the  i 
rhesealy. 

Riuioi«M»  OBO  of  tho  moal  celebnted  and  Aoonsfaing  citios  of  ] 
*Graecia,  at  the  extremity  of  tho  peninsola,  and  in  the  tegfitsty  of  Ibo 
Brottii.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  neariy  700  B.  C.»  by  a 
party  of  Zancleans  from  Sicily,  together  with  some  Chalcidians  fiom 
Eutoea,  and  Measenians  iiom  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  name  is  suppowd 
to  allude  to  the  great  catastrophe  by  which  Sicily  was  brokem  ng^  in  ettly 
days,  from  Italy.  ('P4y<Mr  a  ^^fv%^i  frtoiga,)  Some,  however^  oensidos 
the  name  of  tho  place  as  of  Osean  origin.  The  modem  appc^tion  io 
Reggio. 

RHOBTfiuK,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  northeast  directi<m  nearly  iiom  Sigaeom.  On  the  sl<^»iflg  side  of  it  ^ 
body  of  Ajaz  was  said  to  have  been  buried,  and  the  tumulus  that  stands 
there  was  thought  to  mark  the  spot.  Between  this  promontory  and  tlurt 
of  Sigaeum  was  the  position  of  the  Graecian  camp.  Accordiag  to  Leake, 
FaLaeo  Castro^  near  the  Turkish  village  of  U-gelnes  marks  the  pifibabl* 
aite  of  Rhoeteum. 

RuDiAB,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Calabii,  and  below 
Brundisium.  It  was  rendered  famous  by  beine  tho  birthplace  of  Ennias 
The  remains  of  this  place  are  still  known  by^e  name  of  Rvge 

S. 

S^laminIi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  who  are  manttonov 
by  Cicero  as  among  the  number  of  those  that  claimed  to  have  had  Homei 
bom  among  them.  Salamis  lay  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  Eleuaie 
ui  Attica,  and  the  intervening  strait  was  famous^or  the  naval  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  It  is  now  called  Colouri,  which  ia 
also  the  name  of  its  principal  town. 

Samos,  an  island  m  the  Aegean  sea,  oS  the  lower  part  of  the  coaal 
of  Ionia,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  intervenii^ 
strait  fvas  about  seven  stadia.  Samos  was  the  most  important  and  pow 
erful  island  of  the  lonieus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and 
vJaimed  also  to  be  the  natal  place  of  Homer. 
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me  H  Hbn  name  of  Tmaisik  tnd  Triqoetra,  (tp^Hlir|Mi,  nd  rMFf^W.) 
Tike  piKMHOfltmr  nearefln  Ita!^  wa«  oaOed  Pelonim,  uMr  Cipe  Farv.  Tkt 
«m  t«  the  som  of  thii  wss  PiKhynini,  now  PtUMito;  and  the  rattWH 
mg  one,  LOyteeaui,  how  ifeea.  This  hat,  however,  n  in  troth,  not  • 
monntain-promontoiT,  bnt  a  low,  fiat  pomt  of  land,  tendered  dangeioiii 
fnyeeselstrfitaaand-bcnkfl  and  concealed  xoeks.  Sieffia  dMived  iti 
Mune  fifom  the  ancient  Siculi,  who  came  into  Mu  island  fnm  Latiott. 

StoAEVK,  a  celebrated  promontofj  of  Troas,  near  the  month  of  tb# 
Seamander.  Hie  modem  name  is  Gape  Jenisehehfy  or,  as  it  is  mMe 
commonly  pronounced,  Gape  Janigtary.  The  promontoi^ie^  of  SigaeOtt 
and  Rhoeteum  formed  the  limits,  on  either  side,  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Patioclus,  and  Antilochus  were  buried  on  Si> 
gaenm,  and  three  large  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark 
their  tombe  ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Homer  (CM.  24»  76,  teqq,)  it 
would  seem  that  one  mound  or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three. 

SinOpb,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  wad  a  little  below 
its  northern  extremity.  It  was  the  most  important  ci^,  in  a  commercial 
ptoint  of  view,  on  the  shores  of  the-Euzine,  and  was  founded  by  a  Mile 
sian  colony  at  a  veiy  early  period,  even  prior  it  is  said  to  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  situation  of  Sinope  was  extremely  well  chosen. 
It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula ;  and  as  this  peninsula  was  se- 
cured from  any  hostile  landing  along  its  outer  shores  by  hi^  clifib,  the 
city  only  needed  defending  on  the  narrow  isthmus  connecting  it  with  the 
main  land,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  two  convenient  harbours  on 
either  side.  Sinope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  and  became 
possessed  of  a  dependant  territory,  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
Its  flourishing  condition  of  course  excited  envy,  and  it  was  irequentlv 
besieged  by  the  neisbhouring  satraps  of  Paphlagonia  and  Gappadocia.  It 
was  at  last  reduced  by  Phainaces,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Pontus,  until  LucuUus  took  it  from  the  last  Mithridates.  It 
suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman  commander  stripped 
it  of  many  fine  statues,  and  valuable  works  of  art.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Gynic  Diogenes.  Its  modem  name  is  Stmb^  and  it  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  along  this  coast. 

T. 

TAmxMTUM,  (in  (jhreek  Tdpas-arros,)  now  Taranio,  a  celebmtea  city 
of  Lower  Italy,  situate  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Taientmns, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Messapia  or  lapyeia.  Placed  in  the  centre,  as  it 
were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Toe- 
eap  seas.  The  adjacent  country  was  fertile  in  grain,  and  fruit,  the  pas- 
tures were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  afibrded  a  vexy  fine  wool.  Its  navy 
also  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony.  Luxury,  however, 
the  sure  concomitant  of  wealth,  eventually  undermined  all  tins  fabric  of 
power  and  greatness,  and  Tarentnm  passed,  after  a  long  ttrogrie,  undei 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  althou^  upheld  for  a  time  by  the  tdents  and 
energies  of  Pynfaus,  king  of  Epiros. 

TsMinos,  a  small  but  fertile  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  the  coasi 
««f  Troas,  at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles  flrom  Sigaenm,  and  66  mflos 
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MUk  ftiOM  LitbM.  ItwwbofetliitthaGsedMiiMtwMBMidtolwrc 
tODCtled  theHMelTes,  Uis  nort  efisctoaUy  to  make  UMTraiiaa  beliave 
ttiat  thay  bid  letiiniad  home  wtthoat  fiauhing  the  war.  TcMdoe  de- 
cUnad  a  power  after  the  iall  of  Tioj,  and  became  aulneet  to  the  city  of 
Aloiandiea  Troaa,  on  the  continent.  The  poaition  of  Tenedoa,  ao  near 
the  mouth  of  the  HeUeapont,  haa  alwaya  rendered  it  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  both  ancient  and  modem  timea. 

TkoBikirocBBTA,  the  ciuutal  of  Annenia,  built  by  Tigianee.    It  wae 
aitoate  to  the  eaat  of  the  Tigria,  on  the  river  Nicephoiioa,  and,  aecoidii^ 
to  T^Kitoa,  atood  on  a  hill  aorrounded  b^  that  river.    LncnUna  took  it 
iiuii^  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  found  in  it  immanae  ndiee.    Tbamo^ 
ffn  &r§d  on  the  CAeMtr,  indicatea  the  ancient  aite. 

TBvrdrae,  Fid.  CinlNS. 
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iiM  AnvTu,  pn^oaad  ky  tfat  tnboDe  Aebattm,  bnfc  «t  wink  mm  ifi 
WM>wrtiiBi  It  prahibitod  tlie  prapoMr  of  a  Urar  eoDcandng  aoj  ehuge  m 
power,  ifom  contening  tliat  chaige  or  power  on  himi^ms  eoilsaguM. 
or  nlatioM.    Agr.  S,  8. 

hig€»  AoBASiAB,  Yid.  Lex  Sbmpbonia. 

Zd^«»  AmiALBs,  laws  fixing  the  age*  for  enjoying  difiMwnt  offioea.  A 
law  waa  paanad  liar  thia  poipoee,  A.  u.  C.  678,  which  had  boon  piopoaad 
by  L.  Vifflua,  a  tribvne  of  tho  eomroooa,  whenee  he  obtained  the  aur- 
name  of  AxiuUiM,  which  daacended  to  his  fiunily.  (X««.  40,  44.— *Jkr«* 
nut.  de  Uf.  e.  6.)  There  aeema,  indeed,  to  have  been  some  legolation 
on  the  aubject,  even  lipfbre  tba  YiUian  law,  (Lip.  S5,  2,)  but  the  fMurtic- 
oJar  agaa  lor  particular  officea  were  not  deaignated,  aa  in  thia  law ;  it  waa 
only  aettled  how  old  a  peraon  moat  be  befBre  ho  coald  bogin  to  bo  an 
applicant  for  office  generally.  {Uukar^  sd  IA».  1.  o.)  Tlia  yearn  fixed 
fay  the  Villian  Uw  were  aa  foilowa :  fat  the  quaeatorabip,  &i  f  for  the 
aadaeafaip,  87 ;  for  the  praotonh^i,  40 ;  and  lof  the  eonaidahipy  48. 
Thia  eatimato  ia  founded  upon  Cicero'a  movementa,  who  obtained  theaa 
offioea  at  tho  perioda  just  mentioned,  and,  aa  he  himiielf  infiuoM  us,  each 
in  ita  proper  year,  {suo  ontio,)  k  e.  aa  aooa  aa  k  could  bo  obtamod  by 
law. — ^Another  Ltz  Atmahs  waa  introduced  by  M.  Pioariua  Roica,  a 
tiibaae  of  tho  conmuMia,  {Oic  dt  Qrai.  S,  66,)  bat  nothiiiff  ia  known  of 
ita  pniviaiona.<^fheae  hwa  ai»  aho  caUed  Leges  Atnumme  by  Featua, 
and  LaiBpridiiia.     YU.  ComoL  e.  S. 

Les  AuBHOAt  {jMBUtria)  by  L.  Auralioa  Cotta,  waotoi,  A.  U.  G. 
683.  It  oidaiDed  that  judtus^  or  what  we  would  em  jaafBUBtk^  ahould 
DO  choaen  from  the  aenatora,  equitea,  and  tribuni  aerariL  Theae  last 
were  offioeiaohoaeB  from  the  j^ebeiana,  who  kept  and  gavo  oat  tho  money 
jov  defirayinff  tho  eaqpenaea  cl  tho  aimy. — ^The  hiatoiy  of  thia  law  ia  aa 
jllowo :   TIM  JiidiMf  at  firat  were  choaen'  from  tho  aeoatoia,  until,  on 

count  of  the  conoption  of  that  eedet*  Caiua  Giacchoa  brought  in  a  Uw 
Vid.  Lex  Skmpbonia,)  by  which  the  nght  of  acting  aa  juOeea  waa  taken 
from  the  senators  and  given  to  the  equitea.  The  latter,  however,  in- 
dulffed  in  great  harshnesa  and  actual  unfaimesa,  towards  the  members 
of  rae  aenate  who  happened  to  be  accused  before  them,  especially  if  they 
tuA  opposed,  either  in  tho  aenate,  or  duiiiig  some  piovinraal  magistmcy, 
any  oi  tho  muoasonable  demands  of  tho  fmbhram  of  tho  day.  (Cm:.  «• 
613 
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Verr.  1,  13.)  In  eretj  other  rMpect,  however,  th^  judged  with  met 
impertiality.  The  Linan  end  Piantian  lews  were  ^erefore  enactM,  by 
which  it  was  ordained  that  judUes  ahould  be  choeen  in  common  from 
amonff  both  aenatori  and  equitea.  Bat  tbeee  atatutea  were  foand  inef- 
fectou  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  Sylla,  therefore,  by  one  of  the  Leges 
Corwdka^y  took  away  the  liffht  of  jading  from  the  eqaeatrian  order  and 
reatored  it  to  the  aenate.  Not  even  after  thia,  however,  waa  there  com- 
l^ete  fairneaa  in  jodoing.  The  lower  ordera  complained  of  the  eziating 
etate  of  thmga,  anf  therefore,  threnf^  fear  leet  aome  aeditioua  tribune 
might  make  thia  matter  a  handle  for  exciting  aedition,  Cotta  propoaed  the 
Anrelian  law.    Compare  Cie,  PkU,  1,  S.-^Agr,  1,  2. 


Lex  CAUvminA,  by  C.  Calpomioa  PSao,  A.  U.  C.  686,  when  he  and 
M*.  Aciltoa  Glabrio  were  conaula.  It  waa  aimed  againat  bribery  in  an- 
mg  fo  office,  which  had  become  very  marked  and  open.  Some  idea  of 
ita  proviaiona  may  be  obtained  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  the  oration 
for  Aiuiena,  (c.  3S)  "  Si  merctde  corrupti  obviam  cmididatiM  usetUt"  du^ 
The  reference  to  be  sure  is  to  a  Menatus-considtum,  but  Cioero  adds  a 
little  farther  on,  **  Si  factum  nt,  (ac.  hujasmodi  qoid,)  fuinoimtra  legem 
ait,  inbiUare  nemo  potest. — ^Thia  law  ia  aometimea  called  Lex  AdUorCaU 
pHTRM,  from  the  namea  of  both  consuls,  bnt  Cicero  merely  styles  it  Lex 
Calpumia.  It  was  subsequently  abrogated  by  a  senaiue«msuUuin 
(Pro  Com.  fragm.  1,  {a  ^l.-^Ascon,  ad  ioe.)  It  is  alluded  to  by  Sal 
luet.  B.  C.  18.     Compare  Dio  Cass.  36,  and  Vid.  LezTuLUA. 

Lex  Carbonis  et  SiLvun,  Vid.  Lex  Pulutu.  , 

Lex  CoBiOELiA,  ijudiciaria)  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla.  It  took  away 
from  the  equites  the  right  of  htiskg  judiees^  and  restored  it  to  the  senate 
Consult  remsiks  under  Lex  Aurblu. 

Lex  CoBNBLU,  {de  venefiais^)  by  the  same.  It  was  aimed  in  the 
fint  instance  as  those  guilty  of  secret  aasassination,  and  then  at  those 
who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  poison,  false  accusation,  dec.  The 
law  ordained  that  these  should  be  regarded  aa  "  quaestitmu  capiiaUs,** 
and  the  punishment  was  to  be  baniahment  and  confiscation  of  property 
Consult  Cie.  pro  Cluent,  56,  and  Sigonius,  de  Judiciis,  2, 81. 

Lex  CoBiTBLiA,  {testamentaria)  by  the  same,  against  thoae  who  foiged 
or  altered  willa.  As  it,  however,  contained  o£er  ^viaiona  aeai&dt 
varioua  kinds  of  false  and  dishonest  conduct,  it  is  sometimes  called  Lea 
Cornelia  defaiso.  For  ezan^e  it  was  aimed  also  at  those  who  debased 
or  counterfeited  the  public  coin.  J.  PaulU.  reeept.  sentenHarum  L.  V. 
Tit.  86. 

Lex  CoRmuA,  (de  Ubertinorum  sufragns,)  by  Cornelius  a  tribune  of 
the  commons.  This  law  was  the  same  with  the  Manihan.  (Vid.  Lea 
Manilia  de  safragiorum  etmfusione.)  In  other  words,  ikm  accuser  of 
Gornelras  alleoed,  that  the  lianilian  law  had  been  passed  by  the  joint  oo- 
anatkm  and  e&rts  of  him  and  Mamlins. 


X«x  Fama,  (denumero  steiatorum)  linutng  the  number  of  seeffllen* 
that  attended  candidates,  when  canvassing  for  anv  office.    A  large  attend 
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■nee  wm  foibidden  oy  this  law,  u  eonung  under  the  head  of  *'  amMw." 
It  was  never  a  popular  statute,  for  the  peo|»le  cooki  be  detened  by  nc 
penalties  bom  this  mode  of  expressing  their  regard  for  a  candidate.- 
Tbe  tectaiores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  distinsuiriied  from 
the  9MhUaUiT€9f  who  only  waited  on  them  at  their  houses  in  Uie  momingi 
and  then  went  away ;  and  from  the  deduetoretf  who  also  went  down  wtte 
them  to  the /0mm  and  Campu9  Muimt. 


Less  QjLBiMiA,  by  Anlus  Gabimus,  about  eooiemng  on  Pompey  th« 
management  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  For  an  aecoont  of  its  pro- 
visiona,  consult  note  14,  page  88. 


Lex  Julia,  {de  maritandie  ordmihu,)  dus  wss  the  famous  law  of  Au- 
gustus, for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony,  offering  rewards  to  those 
who  should  enter  the  manried  state,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  those  who 
should  remain  in  a  life  of  celibacy.  It  met  with  great  opposition,  accord- 
fflg  to  Suetoniua,  {Oct.  34,)  and  Augustus  was  compelled  to  soften  down 
its  most  obnoxious  features,  and  then  allow  an  exemption  from  its  pro- 
visions for  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  a  still  farther 
exemption  of  two  years  was  granted,  and  at  length  tne  law  went  into  full 
operation  A.  U.  C.  767.  It  was  re-modelled,  however,  into  the  Lex 
Papia-Poppaba,  a.  U.  C.  762.  SueUm.  Oct  89.— i^v.  Epit.  69.—Horat: 
Carm.  Sate.  17,  eeqq. — Propert.  2,  6, 1. — Dio  Cats,  56,  10.  Consult 
remarks  under  Les  Papia-Poppaba. 


Lex  Labtobia,  {contra  eircumeenptoree  addeseerUumy)  against  tbe 
defrauding  of  minors,  passed  A.  U.  G.  490.  It  ordained  tluit  no  one 
under  25  years  of  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  fixing  therefore  tne 
limit  of  minority  at  that  period  of  life.  Hence  it  was  i3so  called  Lex 
QuiNAVicBmiABiA.  {Plaui.  Peeud,  I,  3,  68.)  It  was  proposed  by  M. 
Lsetorius  Plancianus,  tribune  of  the  commons.  Cic.  de  Of.  3,  15. — H, 
N.  D.  8,  89.— Stwfon.  Lib.  Praet.  ap.  Priee.  Ub.  IS.-^Heineee.  Ant. 
Rom.  1,  23,  6,  p.  198,  ed.  Hauhcid. 

Lex  LiciNiA,  by  L.  Lieinins  Crassus,  the  orator,  similar  in  its  provis- 
ions to  the  Aebutian  law.     Agr.  2,  8. — Pro  Dom.  20. 

Lex  LiciNiA,  {de  amUtu  et  de  eodalitHsy)  passed  in  the  consulship 
of  Cfn.  Pompeius  and  M.  Licioius  Crassus,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  was 
enacted  against  bribeiy  and  the  assembling  of  societies  or  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  for  office.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime  the  accuser 
was  allowed  to  name  the  jurymen  from  the  people  in  general.  Or.  pre 
"^lane.  16.— K  ilnd.  l7,-^Sigomu9,  de  JudkiU,  2,  30,  p.  650,  ei  658. 


Lex  Manilia,  {de  UberHnorum  euffragne^)  proposed  by  0.  Mandlne 
the  tribune,  who  also  introduced  the  law  giving  Pompef.  chiige  of  tfas 
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rtmetiiig  ^  ffma  oih^eim&n  ^  be  fwuA  ondcr  noie  17,  ptm  116. 
lAX  lUMiLiA,  bf  th*  nme  UuOkm,  giving  th*  chu||«  of  tbe  Mitloi- 
dalie  w»  to  PMiipey.  (Or,  ff  Mmi.  JL  M.)  The  UmOmi  Uw, 
•eceidHig  to  PlnlttMii,  gsv*  Pranejr  «B  die  ptanaew  ttid  InieM  trndcc 
LneaUns,  uA  added  Iftmme  BittyiHft,  whioli  wis  at  tkut  time  soTemed 
by  Glabrio.  It  directed  him  to  tmy  en  the  wwr  agwuft  Ifitbrntetes  and 
Ti^pnuiea,  for  which  pnipose  he  was  also  to  retain  hii  naval  command. 
This  was  Bubjectiiur,  at  once,  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man.  F«^ 
the  proyincea,  which  the  Ghbinian  law  did  not  give  him,  viz.,  Phiygja 
LTeaeua,  Galatia,  Oappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  ap|MV  Colehia,  nd  Axmiaiiia, 
wengnaiedbv^;  tajgether  with  att  the  fiueeawlueh,  under  IjinRlh«h 
had  defeated  Hfithiidatea  and  Tigranes.    PImL  Yit  Fm^  80i 

P. 

Ijuc  Pavia-Poppaxa,  {de  tnorilanitf  wdhtibWf)  propoaed  by  the  coo- 
aals  Papios  and  Poppaeus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  XJ.  C.  762.  Ita 
object  was  to  enforce  and  enlarge  the  Julian  law,  and  to  promote  popu 
lation,  and  repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  This  statate. 
like  the  Jalian  ordinance,  proposed  certain  rewards  for  marriage,  and 
penalties  against  celibacy.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three  children,  tn 
the  other  parts  of  Ital^  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  entitled  to 
certain  pnvileges  and  mimunities.  Hence  the  famous  juM  trium  libero- 
rum^  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from  the 
trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  and  a  treble  propor- 
tion of  com.  Iliose  who  lived  in  celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  imier- 
itance,  except  of  their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within  100 
days  after  the  death  of  the  testator ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy.  And 
what  they  were  thua  deprived  of  fell  as  an  escheat  to  the  exchequer  ot 
prince's  private  pnrae.    {Hdnecc.  AtUiq.  Horn,  1,  25,  7,  »eqq,)  - 

Lex  Papu.  bv  C.  Papius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C.  688.  It 
ordained  that  all  foreigners  should  be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  that  the 
allies  of  the  Latin  name  should  return  to  their  respective  cities.  (Cic, 
pro  4rch.  5.— Pro  Balb.  23.— JS>.  ad  Au.  4,  14.— i)<  Off,  3,  11.) 

Lex  Papiru,  the  same  with  the  Xex  Plautia. 

Lex  Plautia,  or  Plotia,  {judiciaria^)  proposed  by  M,  Plaotiua  Sil- 
yanus,  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  both  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  the 
time.  The  pmviaiona  of  this  law  are  given  in  the  oration  for  Aichias, 
(c.  4.)  It  was  passed  A.  U.  C.  664. 

Lex  PoBcxA,  by  M.  Parcius  'Laeca,  tribune  oi  the  commona,  A.  U.  C. 
666,  that  no  one  ahogld  bind,  scourge  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  but*  that 
the  alternative  of  exile  be  allowed  hixo.  Maoutius  ena  in  Tef^g^i^g  this 
!aw  to  M.  Porciua  Cato,  the  censor. 

Q. 
QuABsnoNBs.  The  jTrotftorurdantM  and  jTro^lOTji^tf^iitta  dispensed 
rastice  only  in  private  or  less  important  causes.  But  in  public  cases  and 
thoseof  any  magnitude,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed 
panons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  tnal,  who  were  called  muxtUofft, 
^V»m9t9r$9,mA  whose  anthority  lasted  only  till  tife  trial  was  m^ 
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,0iit  A.  U.  C.  W,  tt  wu  tfsteiiiimri,  IW  U»e  pMlpr  w/y^ 
W  peregnnus  ebouild  cootmue  to  exarcise  th^  uso&l  junsdictums ;  and 
lliBt  the  four  other  praotois  should,  duxiiig  their  maAittracj,  aieo  veiiiftir 
in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials ;  OLe  at  trials  coKceniiiig  exte» 
tion ;  another  concerning  hribeir ;  a  third  concsminff  crimes  cominitted 
against  the  state ;  and  a  ibnrtii  about  deiiauding  the  public  tieasuisr' 
These  were  caDed  Quaetiime*  PerpetuaCf  becayse  thej  were  annua% 
assii^Qed  to  particuUir  praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  fat  the  whek 
year,  according  to  a  certain  form  prescnbed  by  law ;  so  that  there  waa 
no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  a|]|>ointin|r  eacfaraoidi-  . 
naiy  inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who  should  resign  their  authonty 
when  the  trial  was  ended.  B«it  still,  whan  any  thing  uniuual  or  atn»- 
cious  happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselftts 
or  appdnted  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  saiG 
txira  crdmem  quaerere  ;  as  m  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating  tiie  sacred 
r  tes  of  the  Bona  Dea  ;  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius. — Sylla 
increased  the  number  of  the  qwuMtMnu  perpeUutep  bj  adding  tfaoae  tU 
faisOt  concerning  forgers  of  wills,  dec.,  and  coiners  of  base  money ;  i€ 
sieamM  et  veneficu^  about  such  as  killed  with  a  we^n  or  poison ;  iim* 
4e  ptaridiit ;  on  which  account  he  created  two  additional  praetors 

R. 

Lex  RosciA,  {tke4Uralu,)hy  L.  Roscius  Otho,  determining  the  fortune 
«f  the  equites,  and  u»pointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.  By  this 
bw  fooiteen  rows  of  seats,  immediately  behmd  the  senators,  were  appio- 
priated  to  the  knights.  This  ordinance  excited  a  great  tumult  in  the 
theatre  on  the  first  appearance  of  its  proposer  after  the  law  bad  been 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Otha 


Lex  SiwntONiA,  {Agraria,)  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  A.  U.  0. 630,  that 
no  one  should  possess  more  tiian  600  acres  (^K^sra)  of  land ;  and  that 
fiuee  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  the  poorer 
people  what  any  one  had  above  tint  extent.  This  is  the  famous  Asra- 
lian  law,  wiuch  cost  its  proposer  his  life.  It  was  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  revival  of  the  licinian  law  of  Stolo.  This  ordinance  was  passed,  but 
never  carried  into  effect.  {Plut.  Vit.  Graceh.'-VeU.  Paiere.  3,  3.— 
Uv.  BpiL  68.) 

Lex  Sbxpeonxa,  {jmHeimiaj)  by  Caius  Gracchus,  that  the  judiees 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators,  as 
formeriy.    Consult  remarks  under  Lex  Aurblia. 

Lex  Sbhpbonia,  (cIs  libertaU  chium,)  by  tiie  same,  ihat  sentence 
riieold  not  bepassed  on  the  Ufe  of  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  order  of 
tlM  people,  liiis  was  merely  declaratory  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelw 
{Pre  lUb.  c.  4.— Ill  Verr,  6,  68.^/fi  Cat.  1,  1 1.) 


Lex  TiTU,  {de  quaeetoriiusj)  by  C.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  commoDn, 
A.  U.  C  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  thev 
should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot.    {Or.  pro  Muren.  8.) 

44 
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j&tfTouu,(if  mHbihh)hfU.  TnOibs  CSo&to,  A.  t7.  C.  690,  addn^ 
t»  tiw  fbnDor  pniiMtmwnti  tgiinst  baberj.  Previoasly  to  the  pMsage 
•ftliii  taw,  if  penom  wen  conricted  on  trkl  of  haying  employod  hfibenr 
in  tmng  for  office,  they  were  deprired  of  that  office,  m  caae  they  hai 
^kwanA  h,  tad  their  eompettton  who  accused  them  were  noauoated  in 
Ibeirpliee.  They  were  ileo,  bendea  being  fined,  declared  incapable  ol 
beaiinff  any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the  senate.  If 
fhm  Cdpamfian  and  other  laws ;  and  now  bjthe  TuUian  law  banishment 
for  ten  yean  was  added.  It  was  slso  ordamed  by  this  same  statute,  that 
no  one  shonld  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
eandidate  for  any  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  upon  bhn  by  tbe 
testament  of  a  firiead.    (ZKo  Cass.  87,  S9.— GV^  m   Tot  16.— Frc 

T. 

Lsx  ViLLiA,  Vid.  Leffes  Annales. 
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Abbatfs  niiurtrated  Histories. 

Suitable  for  Beading  Books  in  Schools,  niuminated  Title- 
pages  and  nnmerons  EngravingB.  16mo,  Mnsliu,  60  cents 
eadi;  Muslin,  gilt  ed^es,  75  cents  each. 

Cleoi)atra.---Joflephine. — ^Madame  Roland. — ^Xerxes. — Cyrus. 
— Danus. — ^Alexander. — ^Hannibal.— Julius  Csesar. — ^Alfred. — 
William  the  Conqueror. — Queen  Elizabeth. — ^Mary  Queen  of 
Soots. — Charles  L^-Chftries  U.— Maria  Antoinette.— Bomulus. 
— ^Py  rrhus.  — ^Nero. 

Aberorombie  on  the  latelleotual  Powers. 

Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Intellectual  Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth.  WitK 
Questions.     ISmo,  Muslin,  45  centls ;  Half  Bound,  50  cents. 

Abeiwombie  on  tlie  Moral  Feelings. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings.  With  Questions. 
18mo,  Muslin,  40  cents;  Half  Bound,  50  cents. 

Alison's  Essay  on  Taste. 

Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.  With  Correc- 
tiona  and  ImpTOYcments,  by  Abraham  Mills.  12mOy  Muslin, 
75  cents. 

AndrewiAi  Latin-EnglMi  Lezioon. 

Founded  on  the  larger  German-Latin  Lexicon  of  Br.  William 
Frbvnik  With  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  Lexicons 
of  Gesner,  Facoiolati,  Scheller,  Georges,  <fec.  Royal  8vo, 
Sheep,  |5  Oa 

Antbon's  Classioal  Dietioiiarv. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  ftincipal  Proper  Names  men- 
tioned in  Ancient  Authors,  and  intended  to  elucidate  all  the 
important  Points,  cdnnected  with  the  Geography,  History,  Bi- 
ography, Mythology,  and  Fme  Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures 
of  the  Ancients,  with  Tabular  Values  of  the  same.  Roy^l  8v<^ 
Sheep  extra,  $4  00. 

Anfhon's  Latin-English  Dictionary. 

A  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  Chiefly  from  the  Lejdcons  of  Freund,  Georges,  and 
Kaltschmidt.    Small  4to,  Sheep,  |2  Oa 
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AntlLOii'B  Clanieal  Series. 

Latlil  Lmmds*  lifttia  Graiiun*T»  Tkti  L  Ooiaftidliing  the  most  im- 
portant P«rt»  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  toother 
with  'appropriate  ExercbeB  in  the  Translating  and  Writmg  of 
Latin.     12mo,  Sheep  extra^  16  oenta. 

Utfai  Prose  Gomposttloii.  Latin  Grammar,  Part  H  An  Introattc- 
tion  to  Latm  Prose  Composition,  with  a  complete  Course  of 
Exercises,  illustrative  of  all  the  important  Principles  of  Latin 
Syntax.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  15  cents. 

A  KxY  to  the  Above  is  jmblished^  which  may  be  obtained  by 
Teaehers.     12mo,  Hau  Sheep^  50  cents. 

Kunpt'B  Latin  flramiiuur.  From  the  ninth  Editi(»i  of  the  Original, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Enelish  Students.  By  Lbomhasd 
ScHMin^  Ph.D.  Corrected  and  enlM|^  12mo,  Sheep  extra» 
76  cents. 

An  AraiDGiawT  of  the  Above.     12nKH  Sheep  extra,  60  cents; 

Latin  Prosody  and  M etrei  From  the  beet  Authorities,  Ancient  and 
Modern.     12mo^  Sheep  extra,  76  eeata. 

latin  Veniflcationt  In^  Series  of  Progressiye  Bx^rcisea,  including 
Specimens  of  Translation  from  l&glish  and  German  Poetry 
into  Latin  Verse.     12mo,  ^eep  extra,  75  cents. 

A  Est  to  the  Above  is  published,  which  may  be  obtained  biy 
Teadiera.    12mo,  Half  Sheep,  60  centik 

Catai's  Commentaries  on  the  ttalUo  Wan  and  the  First  Book  of  th« 
Greek  Paraphrase ;  with  English  Sotes^  Critioal  and  Exphma- 
tocy.  Plans  of  Battles^  Sioges,  Ac,  and  Histtnical,  Geograph- 
ica]^  and  Archnologioal  Iiidexe&  ICi^  Portrait,  At»  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

The  MnM  of  Virgil.  Witii  £a«&h  Note^  Critical  alid  BssilaDnr 
lory,  a  Metricid  Clavis,  and  an  Hist<»ical,  Geog^^McM,  and 
Mythological  Index.  Portrait  and  many  lUustratiom.  12mo^ 
Sheep  extra,  $1  26. 

fiolognes  and  deorgics  of  Virgil.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  f  1  §6, 

Sallust's  Jacnrthine  War  and  Conspiiaey  of  CatiUne*  With  an  En- 
glish Commentary,  and  Geographical  and  Historical  Indexes. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Portrait  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  76  cents. 

Tho  Wottfl  of  Horace.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory. A  new  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  Excursions 
relative  to  the  Vines  and  Vineyards  of  Uie  Ancients;  «  Life 
of  Horace^  Ac     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

€4cer  Moot  Orations.  Witti  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Exptan- 
atory,  and  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Legal  Indexes.  An 
miproved  Edition.     Portrait.     12mo^  Sheep  extra,  |1  00. 
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finflum'8  Caasfltoa)  Swiesi  onttimed. 

CUmto  de  Seae^fnte,  D«  A]mciiia»  and  Paradoxa,  and  the  life  of 
Atticufl  by  Nqx)0.  With  finglinh  Kotee,  Critical  and  Explan- 
atory.   12mo,  She^  extr^  75  oente. 

Cicero's  TmeiiUD  J^bspaUthUh  With  English  Kotee^  Critical  and 
Eaq^Unatory.    12in^  Sheep  eztisiv  $1  oa 

The  Germania  and  Agrioola,  and  also  Selections  fnun  the  Annals 
of  Taeitna.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1 OQ.  r  j 

Comeliiu  Vepofl.  Comelii  Nepotis  Yit»  Imperatonim  Excellentimn. 
With  ^lish  Notes,  4rc     12mo,  Sheep  extara,  |1  00. 

Terence.  Terentii  ComadbB,  with  EnffliBh  Notes,  Metrical  T^bles^ 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Scanning  of  Terence,  <fec  12mo,  Sheep 
extra.    (Inprui.) 

First  Greeic  Lessoiuh  Containing  the  most  important  Parts  of  the 
Grrammar  of  the  Greek  Ija^B;Qage^  together  with  appropriate 
Exercises  in  the  Translating  and  Writmg  of  Greek ;  tor  the  nse 
of  Begumers.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  15  cents. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.  Greek  Lessons,  Part  n.  An  Introdno- 
tion  to  Greek  Ttobb  Composition,  with  a  complete  Coarse  of 
Exercises  illnstratiTe  of  all  the  important  Principles  of  Greek 
Syntax.     12mo,  ^eep  extra,  16  cents. 

Cbraasuur  of  the  fire^  Ungaage.  For  Oie  nse  of  SehooU  and  Col- 
leges.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

i  Hew  Greek  Grammar.  From  the  German  of  Kiihner,  Matthise^ 
Buttmann,  Rost,  and  Thiersch;  to  which  are  appended  Re- 
marks on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  Chro- 
nological Tables  explanatpry  of  the  eame.    12mo^  Sheep  extns 

15  cents. 

Greek  Prosody  and  Metre.  For  the  nse  of  Schools  and  Colleges; 
together  with  the  Choral  Scanning  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctos 
of  uEschylus,  and  (Edipus  T^annus  of  Sophocles,  to  which  are 
appended  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Germamc  Analogies.  12mo^ 
Sheep  extra,  '76  cents. 

A  Greek  Reader.  Principi^Uy  from  the  German  of  Jacobs.  With 
English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index  to 
Homer  and  Anacreon,  and  a  copious  Lexicon..  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  |1  00. 

Bomer.  The  First  Six  Books  oi  Homer's  lUad,  to  which  are  ap- 
pended English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  a  Metneal  In- 
dex, and  Homeric  Glossary.  New  and  enlarged  Edition. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  |1  25. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, a  Map  arranged  accordmg  to  the  latest  and  best  Au- 
thorities, and  a  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Ounaza.  12ino^  Sheep 
estns  |1  2d. 
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Antlioii'B  Classfoel  Series,  contiimed. 

Xendphon's  Memof&bilia  of  SocratoSi  From  the  Text  6f  Eahner. 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  Ac,  by  D.  R  Hickiie,  LL.D.  First 
American  Edition,  correeted  and  enliurged.  12mo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, |1  00. 

Hftnnal  of  BomaB  AntiqiittlMt  From  the  most  recent  German 
Work0.  With  a  Description  of  the  City  of  Borne,  <&c  12m<v 
Sheep  extra,  87i  cents. 

Manual  of  Greek  Literatmre*  With  a  Critical  History  of  the  Greek 
Language,     I2mo,  Sheep  extra,  f  1  oa 

Mannal  of  Greek  Antiquities*  From  the  best  and  most  recent 
Sources,    12mo,  ^eep  extra,  871  oeiriB. 

Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythotogy*    12mo,  Sheep  extra. 

latin  Syntax*  Latin  Lessons,  Piart  IL  Containing  Latin  Syntax; 
-with  Reading  Lessons,  and  Exercises  in  double  translation,  on 
the  basis  of  Kiihner^s.  12nio,  Sheep  extra.  (Uniform  with 
Latin  Lessons,  Part  L) 

OTid*  Selections  from  the  Hf^tamorphoees  of  Ovid.  With  English 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.     X2ma.    (Inpr^it,) 

Bnripides.  The  Hecuba,  Hippolytns,  Medea,  and  Baccha  of  Eurip- 
idea  With  Engliah  Notes,  Oritioal  and  Bxplftnatory.  ISma 
(In  press.) 

InVenal.  The  Satires  of  JuvenaL  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.     {In  press.) 

Sigelow  OB  the  Uaefia  Arte, 

considered  in  Connection  with  the  Applications  of  Science. 
With  numerous  Engravings,    2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  60. 

Boacharlat'8  Meclianloe. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  TranfJated  from  the 
French,  with  Additions  and  Emendations,  by  Prof.  EnwAsn  H. 
CouRTENAT.     Platcs.     8vo,  Shccp  extra,  |2  25. 

Boyd'8  Ecleotio  Moral  Pliflosopliy ; 

£repared  for  Literary  Institutions  and  general  Ufl«b    12mo. 
[ushn,  76  cents. 

Boyd's  Sheterio  and  CrltMem. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism,  with  copiow 
g-actical  Exercises  and  Examples.  Including,  also,  a  succinct 
Hwtoiy  of  the  Enrfish  Language,  and  of  British  and  American 
^terature,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Times.  On  tb« 
Basis  of  the  recent  Wwks  of  Alexander  Reid  and  R.  Cmm^six ; 
with  large  Additions  from  other  Source*,     lamo,  Half  BoiumC 
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BrancM  aMqwIyodia. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art ;  comprising  the 
History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principle  of  ever^  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of 
all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Illustrated  by  numerous  £n- 
grayings  on  Wood.    8to,  Shae|>  ei^a»  $i  00, 

iBorke  on  the  SabUme  and  Beantttiil. 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  A  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful 
With  an  Introductory  Discourse  concerning  Taste.  Edited  by 
Abbahax  Mills.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents, 

Bnttmaim's  Qreek  Orammar. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  TJniyersi- 
ties.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Alexander  Buttmann.  Trans- 
lated from  the  18th  German  Edition,  by  Eowabd  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.     8vo,  Sheep  extra,  |2  00. 

Campbell'8  Philosophy  of  Rhetorlo. 

Revised  Edition.     12mo,  Muslin,  |1  26. 

Cloero'B  Orator. 

Cio«ro*s  lliree  Dialogues  on  the  Orator.  Translated  into  En- 
glish, by  W.  GuTHBiE.  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  Notes. 
ISmo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

Oark's  Etements  of  Algebra. 

Embracing,  also,  the  Theory  and  A]^plis«tion  of  Logarithnis; 
together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Infinite  Sieries,  the 
General  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the  most  aj^roved  Methods 
of  resolving  the  higher  Equations.    6vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

ComteHi  Philosophy  of  nathematios. 

Translated  from  the  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,  by  W.  M. 
GiLLESFtE,  AM.     8vo,  Muslin,  %\  26. 

Crabb's  Sponyms. 

English  Synonyms  explained.  With  o<^ous  IllQstratio&i  v^k 
Explanations,  drawi^  from  the  best  Writers.  8to^  Sheep  ex- 
tra, |2  00. 

DiekeiuPs  Child's  History  ctf  Eagland. 

2  vols,  or  1,  16mo^  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Dooharty's  Arithmetio. 

12mo,  Sheep  extra.    {In  press.) 

Dooharty's  Institutes  of  Algebra. 

Being  the  First  Part  of  a  Course  of  Mathematies,  desiffned  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  12mo,  Sheep  e:^- 
tra,  76  cents. 

^Draper's  Text-book  on  Chemistry, 

for  die  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Car^lly  revised,  with 
Additions.     With  800  Illustrations.     12mo^  Sheep^  76  cents. 
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Onpo^i  Text-book  on  Natand  FMteMi^Ti 

for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Gotte^pea.  Containing  the  moft  re- 
eent  DiscoTeme  and  Facts,  complied  from  the  Vest  AnthoritieiL 
With  nearly  400  Illiutrations.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Drapoi^B  ClMiiloal  Orgudifttleii  of  Plants. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Forces  whi«h  pBodsee  the  OrgaiiiMitton  of 
Plants.  With  an  Appendix;  contamlnf  several  Kemoin  on 
Capillary  Attraction,  Electricity,  and  the  Chemical  Action  of 
JJffkt.    Engravings.    4to,  Mnaun,  |2  50. 

Duff's  Book-kee]^. 

The  North  Amencan  Aceonntaais  «mbiMUi§^Bui|^  Md  IMfato 
Entry  Book-keeping;  Dractically  adapted  to  the  Inland  and 
Maritime  Commerce  oi  the  Umted  States.  Ezemplifpng  all 
Modem  Improvements  in  the  Science,  with  a  new  and  certain 
Method  of  detecting  Errors  and  proving  the  Led^r.  Embrao- 
ing  an  improved  Plan  of  Instruction.  Complete  in  Two  Parts. 
8vo^  School  Edition,  Half  Shenk  lli  ««Bto;  Jk«rcwiti&e  B^tim^ 
Muslin,  $1  60. 

Flndlay'B  COaasIoal  Atlas, 

v^  to  Illustrate  Ancient  Oec^aphy.     GompiiBed  in  26  Mapsi 

^  diowing  the  various  Divisions  of  the  World  as  known  to  the 

Ancients.  With  an  Index  of  the  Anmnt  and  Modenft  Kames. 
8vo,  Half  Bound,  $8  26. 


in  its  Elements  and  Forma,  whh  a  Historf  of  it*  Origin  and 
Development)  and  a  full  Orammar.  Desiffsed  for  use  in  Col- 
leges and  Schools.    8vo,  Muslin,  |1  60;  Sheep  extra,  $1  76. 

OoldSDiitli's  History  of  Oreeoe. 

Abridged  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  Ameri- 
can Popular  Lessons.**     I8mo,  Half  Sheep,  46  cents. 

QaUsmitk's  History  ^  Boiasi 

Abridged  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Hxbhbs.  18m% 
Half  Sleep,  46  oenta. 

Grays  and  AiansKs  Etemeats  of  Boology. 

Engravings.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Grays  Etements  of  Natural  PhflosopliY. 

Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Academies,  High  Schools,  ana 
Colleges,  niustrattd  by  860  Wood-eats.  ISmo,  8heq>  €Xtr% 
76  cents. 

(^rlsoom's  Animal  Heokanlsm 

and  Hiysiology ;  being  a  plain  and  fsmiUar  E:q[>osition  of  th# 
Structure  and  Functions  or  the  Hmoan  System.  Designed  fn 
Families  and  Schools.  Enfravings.  18mo,  Hoelin,  ^  centi; 
Half  Sheep,  60  eents. 
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Haddey's  Al^^elira.  ' 

A  Treatise  on  j^gebra.  8to,  Sheep  extra,  |1  60.  A  Sehool 
and  College  Eidition,  Svo,  Muidin,  $1  00. 

HaoUej^s  Oeomotry. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Geometry,  for  the  hm  e£Selio^  and 
Colleges.    8vo,  Sheep  v^iin,*l$  oests, 

tUMi  Bbrtory  of  tlw  United  Steteij 

from  their  first  Settlement  as  Colonies  to  the  date  oi  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Madisen  in  1817,  3k  vols.  189io«  Mndwi, 
90  cents. 

BarpeiHi  StatMioal  Oawttemr  tf  th*  WorU, 

partieniarly  describing  the  United  States  of  Ameriea,  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  By  J.  CALrm  Smibl  Il- 
lustrated by  Seven  Maps.     Bfo,  $6  00. 

Barper't  Hap  «f  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Showing  the  Canals^  Bail-roads,  and  principal  Stage  Routes. 
By  Samuel  Brebsx,  AM  On  Rollers,  States  traced,  |2  00; 
States  colored,  $2  00;  States  colored  and  boedared,  $&  96; 
Counties  colored,  $&  dO. 

Haxper'8  HTew  Tork  CSaaa-book. 

Comprising  Outlines  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  New 
Tork;  Biographical  Notices  of  Eminent  {adiTidiials;  SkeMaa 
of  Beenevy  and  Natural  History;  Accounts  of  Public  Institn- 
tiona.  Ananged  as  a  Reading-Look  for  Schools.  By  Wiexiam 
RmiawEj,    lamok  She^  extra,  |1  oa 

Harrison's  Latin  Grammar. 

An  Exposition  of  some  of  the  Laws  of  the  Latin  Grammar. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  7^  cents. 

Ha8V6ll%  Engineering;. 

Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket-bookj  containing  tTnited  . 
States  and  Foreign  Weights  and  Measures;  Tables  of  Areas 
and  Circumferences  of  Circles^  Circular  Segments,  and  Zones 
of  a  Circle;  Squares  and  Cubes,  Square  and  Cube  Roots; 
Lengths  of  Circular  and  Semi-elliptic  Arcs^  and  Rules  of  Arith- 
metic Mensuration  of-  Surfaces  and  SoUds ;  the  Mechanical 
Powers;  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Gravity,  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, Water  Wheels,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatic^  Pneumatics, 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Gunnery,  Heat^  Winding  Engines,  Tonnage, 
Shot,  Shells,  Ac  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine ;  Comlnution, 
Water,  Gunpowder,  Cables  and  Anchors,  Fuel,  Air,  Guns,  Ac, 
Ac.  Tables  of  the  Weights  of  Metals,  Pipes,  Ac  Miscellane- 
ous Notes,  Dimensions  of  Steamers,  Mills,  Motion  of  Bodies  in 
Fluids,  Orthography  of  Technical  Tennsi  Ac,  Ac  Eighth 
Edition  and  Eighteenth  Thousand.  With  Additions.  12mo^ 
Pocket-book  form,  $1  2A. 

Haxen's  Popnlar  Teclmology; 

or,  Professions  and  Trades.  Blustrated  by  81  gngraffcif''^ 
18mo,  Half  Shaep,  16  cents ;  2  Tola,  Mnsttn,  90  cents. 
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Henry's  Bistorr  of  PUDoaopky. 

Bpitoiae  of  tlie  History  of  Philosophy.  Being  the  Work  adopt- 
ed by  the  XTniveraity  of  France  for  Instruotion  in  the  Collies 
and  High  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French,  wiUi  Addi- 
tions, and  a  Ck>ntinuation  of  the  Hifltoiy*  ft  ▼ols.  ISbpk^  Mus- 
lin, 90ocnta. 

Herwliel's  IVatiiral  Philosopliy. 

A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Stady  of  Ntttorai  Fkilosopliy; 
l&mo.  Muslin,  60  «ents. 

KaneHi  Elements  of  Chemistry; 

including  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  and  Applications  of  the 
ScM&ee  to  Medicind  and  Phannafy,  sod  to  tse  Art&  Sdilbe4 
by  JoHM  W.  ZXeafks,  M.D.  With  about  250  Woodcuts^  8yo, 
Muslin,  $1  50;  Sheep  extra,  $1  75. 

Ketelitleys  Bistory  of  England, 

from  the  earliest  Period  to  1889.  WiUi  "Boim,  ip^  by  an 
Ameriean.    5  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  $2  25. 

XieeHi  Elements  of  Gedogyi 

for  Popular  Use;  containing  a  I>eseclptio&  of  the  Geological 
Formations  and  Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  Statea  En- 
gravings.    18mo,  Half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

h&wisfn  Platonto  Theology. 

Plato  contra  Atheos.  Plato  agahist  tbe  Atheists ;  or,  the  Tenth 
Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  accompanied  -with  Critical 
Notes,  and  followed  by  extended  Diseertations  on  some  of  the 
main  Points  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and  Theolo 
cially  as  compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  12mo7! 
$150. 

Iiiddell  and  Scott's  Oreek-EncUsh  Lezieon, 

based  on  the  German  Work  of  Fbancib  Passow.  Vifii  Cor^ 
rections  and  Additions,  and  the  Insertion,  in  Alphabetical  Or- 
der, of  the  Proper  Names  occurring  in  the  principal  Greek 
Authors,  by  Henbt  Drisleb,  M.A.   '  Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 

|5  00. 

Loomishi  Hathematleal  Series, 

Elements  of  Algebrai    For  the  use  of  Beginners.     12mo^  ^eep  ex- 
tra, 62 i  cents. 

Treatise  on  Algebra*    8vo,  Sheep  extra^  $1  00. 

Slements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections*     8vo,  Sheep  extra,  75 
cents. 

Introdnction  to  Pnictieal  Astronomy.    Sto,  Sheep  extra.    {In  press.) 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
12mo,  Muslin,  |1  00. 

or  Pbne  awl  Spterieia  Trtgonometiy.     8to,  Sheep  oxtra. 
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Loemifl^s  Hathemattoal  Series,  eontbuied. 

Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Nnmben,  and  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for 
every  Ten  Seconds  of  the  Quadrant     8vo,  Sheep  extra,  |1  Oa 
|^~  The  Trigonometry  and  Tailesy  bound  together,  may  be 
had  for  |1  60. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Calcolnst     Svo;  Sheep  extra,  |1  60. 

Lowry'fl  UniverBal  Atlas. 

Constructed  and  Engraved  from  the  most  recent  Authorities. 
Quarto,  Half  Roan,  $6  00. 

BEahan'e  Sirtrtem  of  lateUeotual  Fhilosopliy. 

12mo,  Muslin,,  90  cents. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  France, 

from  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  With  Conversations  at  the  End  of  each 
Chapter.  For  the  use  of  Toung  Persons.  Edited  by  Jacob 
Abbott.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Maiiry's  Prindples  of  Elomieiioe. 

With  an  Introauction,  by  Bisnop  Poms.  18mo,  Muslin,  46 
cents. 

MoCUntook's  Classloal  Series. 

A  l^irst  Book  in  Latin.  Containing  Grammar  Exercises,  and  Vo- 
cabularies, on  the  Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repeti' 
tion.  With  Summaries  of  Etymology  and  Syntax.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

A  Second  Book  in  Latin.  Containing  Syntax,  and  Reading  Les- 
sons selected  from  Cnsar  and  Cicero,  with  Imitative  Exercises^ 
Notes,  and  a  full  Vocabulary.  Forming  a  sufficient  Latin 
Reader.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

A  First  Book  in  Greek.  Containing  a  full  View  of  the  Forms  of 
Words,  with  Vocabularies  and  copious  Exercises,  on  the  Meth- 
od of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
76  cents. 

A  Second  Book  in  Greek.  Containing  a  Syntax,  with  Reading  Les- 
sons in  Prose ;  Prosody,  and  Reading  Lessons  in  Verse.  Form- 
ins  a  sufficient  Greek  Reader.  With  Notes  and  copious  Vo. 
cabulary.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

BfoQaeen's  The  Orator's  Toachstone ; 

or,  Eloquence  Simplified.  Embracing  a  comprehensive  System 
of  Instruction  for  the  Improvement  of  the  voice,  and  lor  ad- 
vancement in  the  general  Art  of  Public  Speaking.  12mo^ 
Muslin,  76  cents. 

BOFs  Logic, 

Ratiocinative  and  Inductive ;  being  a  connected  View  of  the 
IVinciples  of  Evidence  and  ti&e  Methods  of  Sdentifio  Investi- 
gation.    8vo,  Muslin,  $1  60. 
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